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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


The  kindness  with  which  this  work  has  been  received 
having  already  rendered  a  new  edition  necessary,  I  have 
taken  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  endeavouring  to 
make  it  more  complete.  For  some  interesting  additions 
to  the  notices  of  Hussey  Burgh  and  Lord  Avonmore,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  politeness  of  Mr  J.  O'Donoghue  of  the 
Irish  bar,  to  whom  I  beg  to  offer  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. A  variety  of  anecdotes  have  also  been  introduced, 
and  one  or  two  omitted  which  did  not  seem  sufficiently 
authenticated.  The  sketch  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
been  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  his  Despatches,  which  for 
the  first  time  opened,  at  least  to  me,  a  perfect  view  of  his 
character.  My  authorities  for  the  opinions  advanced  in  it 
have  been  extracted  from  these  unquestionably  authentic 
sources,  and  will  be  found  in  the  notes  appended  to  each 
page.  As  to  the  ardour  with  which  these  opinions  may 
to  some  appear  to  be  expressed,  I  have  neither  qualification 
or  apology  to  make.  The  facts  once  admitted,  and  they 
cannot  be  denied,  too  high  an  estimate  of  our  glorious 
countryman  seems  scarcely  possible.  The  sketch  will  be 
found  to  differ  from  most  others  in  the  volume,  by  the 
omission  of  all  merely  personal  anecdotes.  This  has  by 
no  means  arisen  from  there  being  none  in  circulation ;  but. 


VI  PREFACE. 

from  my  own  repugnance  to  blend  aught  approaching  to 
familiarity  with  the  contemplation  of  so  grand  an  original. 
The  reader  will  more  readily  apprehend  my  feeling  on  this 
subject,  by  the  perusal  of  an  anecdote  told  of  an  admirer  of 
the  celebrated  Mrs  Siddons.  This  great  actress,  eminent 
for  her  genius,  was  equally  remarkable  for  the  majesty  of 
her  deportment  and  the  magnificence  of  her  representa- 
tions. Her  grandeur  was  colossal.  On  one  occasion,  when 
an  enraptured  eulogist  was  more  than  usually  lavish  of  his 
incense,  a  friend  insinuated  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
her.  "In  love  with  Mrs  Siddons!"  exclaimed  the  awe- 
stricken  devotee ;  "  why,  I  would  as  soon  think  of  making 
love  to  a  cathedral''  Any  approach  to  familiarity  with 
such  a  character  as  the  Duke  of  WeUington  seems  to  me 
equally  impossible. 

I  cannot  suffer  this  edition  to  go  forth  without  the 
expression  of  my  grateful  thanks  to  the  Press  for  the 
indulgence  with  which  this  book  has  been  so  very  gene- 
rally received. 


London,  Jtme  1851. 


PREFACE  TO  TBE  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  book  upon  which  the  present  work  is  founded,  after 
having  gone  through  two  editions,  has  been  now  out  of  print 
for  very  many  years.  Constant  occupation  in  a  laborious 
profession  hitherto  rendered  its  revision  impossible,  and  I 
was  unwilling  that  a  third  edition  should  issue  in  its  origi- 
nally crude  and  imperfect  state.  Comparative  leisure  now 
enables  me  to  reproduce  it,  let  me  hope,  somewhat  more 
deserving  of  the  indulgence  with  which  it  was  received. 

The  period  of  which  it  treats  was  one  of  vital  interest  to 
Ireland,  and  the  men  produced  during  that  period  were  not 
unworthy  of  it.     My  object  has  been,  touching  as  lightly  as 
possible  on  the  poHtics  of  the  time,  to  give  merely  personal 
sketches  of  the  characters,  as  they  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
to  me.     Many  of  these  were  my  acquaintances — some  of 
them  my  intimates ;  and  the  aim  throughout  has  been — ^a 
verisimilitude  in  the  portraiture ;  in  short,  to  make  the  reader 
as  familiar  with  the  originals  as  I  was  myself.     Of  many  of 
these  it  is  possible  he  may  not  have  even  heard  the  names,  and, 
of  many  others,  very  little  more.     Let  me  hope  that  he  will 
rejoice  in  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with   them ;  and 
that,  in  endeavouring  to  elevate  the  land  of  my  birth,  I  may 
also  have  made  some  humble  return  for  the  kindness  bestowed 
on  me  by  that  of  my  adoption. 

London,  November  1850. 
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Kj  introduction  to  Cumn.—  First  dinner  at  the  Priory.  —  His  mode  of  con- 
versation.— ^His  birth. — Account  of  his  parents.  —  Mr  Punch. — Curran's 
description  of  Mr  Boyse  his  early  patron.  —  His  fondness  for  the  Classios. 
Classical  hofi-mats, — His  entrance  into  Dublin' University.  His  removal  to 
the  Temple.-7-Poems. 

The  title  which  I  have  prefixed  to  this  volume  strictly 
speaks  what  I  intend  it  to  be.  No  laboured  detail,  no 
tedious  narrative,  no  ambitious  display  of  either  fine  writing 
or  critical  investigation, — but  the  simple,  and,  in  some 
measure,  the  self-drawn  picture  of  a  man  who  was  a  great 
ornament  to  the  country  in  which  it  was  his  misfortune  to  have 
been  bom.  Before  I  proceed  one  step  in  my  progress,  the 
reader  has  a  right  to  know  what  claim  there  is  on  his  credu*' 
lity,  or  what  are  the  qualifications  for  the  execution  of  such 
an  undertaking:.  Early  in  life  I  had  been  so  accustomed  to 
hear  the  nam!  of  GniLi  mentioned  with  admiration  long 
before  I  could  understand  the  reason,  that  I  began  to  make 
his  character  an  absolute  article  in  my  Uterary  creed,  and  to 
hold  it  in  a  kind  of  traditional  reverence.  As  the  mind 
strengthened,  an  inquiry  naturally  arose  into  the  causes  of 
such  enviable  celebrity.     The  bon-yivant  referred  me  to  his 
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wit ;  the  scholar  to  his  eloqoenoe ;  the  patriot  to  his  ardent  and 
nnderiating  principle.     The  qnestionB  on  which  he  had  voted 
were  connected  with  the  best  days  of  Ireland,  and  his  vote 
was  always  on  the  side  of  his  conntiy ;  the  canses  which 
he  had  advocated  were  sometimes  of  the  most  personal, 
and  sometimes  of  the  most  pnbUc  interest,  and  in  these  his 
eloquence  was   without    a  parallel ;   while   his    innumer- 
able pleasantries  formed,  as  it  were,  the  table  currency  of  a 
people  proverbially  convivial.     With  snch  a  complication  of 
proofs,  my  judgment  readily  confirmed  what  my  schoolboy 
faith  had  received:  his  speeches  became  my  manual,  his 
name  almost  my  adoration ;  and  in  a  little  poem,*  composed 
whilst  at  the  Temple,  I  gave  him  the  rank  which  I  thought 
he  merited  amongst  the  ornaments  of  his  country.     The  sub- 
ject of  the  poem  gave  it  circulation,  and  either  fame  or 
friendship  soon  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  Mr  Curran. 
When  I  was  called  to  the  bar,  he  was  on  the  bench ;  and, 
not  only  bagless,  but  briefless,  I  was  one  day,  with  many  an 
associate,  taking  the  idle  round  of  the  hall   of  the  Four 
Courts,  when  a  common  friend  told  me  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  to  invite  me  to  dinner  that  day  at 
the  Priory,  a  little  country  villa  about  four  miles  from  Dublin. 
Those  who  recollect  their  first  introduction  to  a  really  great 
man,  may  easily  comprehend  my  delight  and  my  consterna- 
tion.    Hour  after  hour  was  counted  as  it  passed,  and,  like  a 
timid  bride,  I  feared  the  one  which  was  to  make  me  happy. 
It  came  at  last,  the  important  five  o* clock,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
the  g^est  who  would  not  go  dinnerless  at  Currants.     Never 
shall  I  forget  my  sensations  when  I  caught  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  little  man  through  the  vista  of  his  avenue.     There  he 
was,  as  a  thousand  times  afterwards  I  saw  him,  in  a  dress 
which  owed  but  little  to  the  fashion — ^his  hands  in  his  sides 
—his  face  almost  parallel  with  the  horizon — ^his  under  lip 
protruded,  and  the  restless  step  and  the  eternal  attitude  only 
varied  by  the  pause  during  which  his  eye  glanced  from  his 
guest  to  his  watch,  and  from  his  watch  impatiently,  to  his 
dining-room.     It  was  an  invincible  peculiarity ;  one  second 
after  five  o'clock,  and  he  would  not  wait  for  the  Viceroy, 
The  moment  he  perceived  me,  he  took  me  by  the  hand, 
said  he  would  not  have  any  one  introduce  me,  and  with  a 
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manner  wHich  often  thought  was  charmed^  at  once  banished 
every  apprehension,  and  completely  familiarised  me  at  the^ 
Priory. 

I  had  often  seen  Curran— often  heard  of  him — often  read 
him — hyii  no  man  ever  knew  anything  about  him  who  did 
not  see  him  at  his  own  table  with  the  few  whom  he  selected. 
He  was  a  little  convivial  deity  I     He  soared  in  every  region^ 
and  was  at  home  in  all ;  he  touched  everything,  and  seemed 
as  if  he  had  created  it ;  he  mastered  the  human  heart  with  the 
same  ease  that  he  did  his  violin.    You  wept,  and  you  laughedy 
and  you  wondered ;  and  the  wonderful  creature  who  made 
you  do  all  at  will,  never  let  you  suspect  that  he  was  more 
than  your  equal,  and  was  quite  willing,  if  you  chose,  to  be*, 
come  your  auditor.     It  is  said  of  Swift  that  his  rule  was  to 
allow  a  minute's  pause  after  he  had  concluded,  and  then,  if , 
no  person  took  up  the  conversation,  he  recommenced.    Curran 
had  no  conversational  rule  whatever ;  he  spoke  from  impulse ; 
and  he  had  the  art  so  to  draw  you  into  a  participation,  that, 
though  you  felt  an  inferiority,  it  was  quite  a  contented  one. 
Indeed,  nothing  could  exceed  the  urbanity  of  his  demeanour. 
At  the  time  I  speak  of  he  was  turned  of  sixty,  yet  he  was  as 
playful  as  a  child.    At  five  o'clock  we  sat  down  to  dinner, 
during  which  the  host  gave  ample  indications  that  it  was  one 
of  his  happy  days.     He  had  his  moody  ones  :  there  was  no 
one   more  uncertain.      Joyous  was   my  anticipation   of  a 
delightful  evening.     But^  alas  I  what  are  the  hopes  of  man  ? 
When  the  last  dish  had  departed,  Curran  totally  confounded 
me  with  a  proposal  for  which  I  was  anything  but  prepared  : 
^*  Mr  Phillips,  as  this  is  the  first  of,  I  hope,  your  very  many 
visits  to  the  Priory,  I  may  as  well  at  once  initiate  you  into 
■the  peculiarities  of  the  place.     You  may  observe,  though  the 
board  is  cleared,  there  are  no  preparations  for  a  symposium : 
it  all  depends  on  you.     My  friends  here  generally  prefer  a 
V}alk  after  dinner.    It  is  a  sweet  evening ;  but  if  you  wish  for 
wine,  say  so  without  ceremony."     Even  now  can  I   see 
Curran's  starlike  eyes  twinkling  at  the  disappointment  no 
doubt  visible  in  mine.     I  had  heard,  and  truly,  that  he  never 
-was  more  deUghtfoi  than  with  half-a-dozen  friends  after  din^- 
ner,  over  his  bottle.   The  hope  in  which  I  had  so  long  revellei 
was  realised  at  last — and  heire  came  this  infernal  walk,  and 
the  "  sweet  evening  I "    Oh,  how  I  would  have  ha^ed  A 
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thunderstorm  !  But  the  sun  was  shining,  and  the  birds  were 
singing,  and  the  flowers  were  blooming  and  breathing  so 
sweetly  on  that  autumn  eve,  that,  wondering  not  at  the 
wish  of  my  oompanions,  I  also  voted  for  the  "  walk."  Never 
was  man  so  mystified.  We  took  the  walk,  no  doubt,  but  it 
was  only  to  the  drawing-room,  where,  over  a  dessert  freshly 
culled  from  his  gardens,  and  over  wines  for  which  his  board 
was  celebrated,  we  passed  those  hours  which  formed  an  ers 
in  my  life.  It  was  the  commencement  of  that  happy  inter*" 
course  which  gave  this  world  a  charm  it  ought,  perhaps, 
never  to  possess.  Yet,  alas !  that  evening  has  its  moral  now. 
The  tongue  which  chained  its  hours  is  in  the  dust ;  the 
joyous  few  who  felt  its  spell  have  followed ;  and  all  are  gone 
save  the  mourner  who  recalls  it !  There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely 
a  page  of  these  recollections  which  does  not  fill  me  with  a 
sense  of  solitude. 

**  When  I  remember  all 
The  friends,  so  linked  together, 
I've  seen  around  me  &U, 
Like  leaves  in  wintiy  weather, 

I  feel  like  one 

Who  treads  alone 
Some  bonquet^hall  deserted, 

Whose  lights  are  fled, 

Whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he,  departed." 

From  that  day  till  the  day  of  his  death,  I  was  his  intimate 
and  his  associate.  He. had  no  party  to  which  I  was  not 
invited,  and,  party  or  no  party,  I  was  always  welcome.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  me  apartments  in  his  town  resi- 
dence, in  Stephen's  Green.  He  was  then  Master  of  the 
Bolls.  How  often  since  that  da^y  has  he  run  over  to  me,  to 
its  minutest  incident,  the  history  of  his  life ;  often  would 
he  describe  his  early  prospects,  his  crosses  and  his  successes, 
his  friends  and  his  enemies,  and  all  the  varieties  of  a 
checkered  existence— over  whose  roa^,  for  every  mile  he 
passed,  he  had,  like  Burke,  to  pay  a  toll  to  envy.  Such  is 
the  claim  which  I  have  to  be  his  biographer.  I  disclaim 
being  an  elaborate,  but  I  hope  to  be  a  faithfiil  one;  withhold- 
ing what  was  confidential,  sketching  what  seemed  peculiar 
^r  characteristic.  Writing  chiefly  from  his  own  authority,  and 
fio  fttr  claiming  to  be  authentic. 
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Mr  Gnfran  was  born  at  Newmarket,  a.  sm^  village  m  tho 
county  of  Cork,  on  the  24th  of  July  1750.  His  fcither,  James 
Gurran,  seneschal  of  the  manor,  was  possessed^  besides  the 
paltry  revenue  of  the  office,  of  a  very  moderate  income* 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  their  paternal  ancestor  came  over 'to 
Irelaiid  one  of  Cromwell's  soldiers ;  and  the  most  ardent 
patriot  she  ever  saw  owed  his  origin  to  her  most  merciless 
and  cruel  plunderer!  Old  James  Curran's  education  was 
pretty  much  in  the  ratio  of  his  income.  Yery  different,  how- 
ever, in  point  of  intellectual  endowments,  was  the  motiier  of 
my  iriend,  whose  maiden  name,  Philpot,  he  bore  himself  and 
preserved  in  his  family.  From  his  account,  she  must  have 
been  a  very  extraordinary  woman.  Humble  in  her  station, 
she  was  of  course  uneducated ;  but  nature  amply  compensated 
her  for  any  fortuitous  deficiencies  in  that  respect.  Witty  and 
eloqaent,  she  was  the  delight  of  herown  circle,  and.  the  great 
chronicle  and  arbitress  of  her  neighbourhood.  Her  legends 
were  the  traditions  of  the  "  olden  time,"  told  with  a  burning 
tongue,  and  echoed  by  the  heart  of  many  a  village  Hampden. 
Her  wit  was  the  record  of  the  rustic  fireside ;  and  the  village 
lyric  and  the  village  jest  received  their  alternate  tinge  firool 
the  truly  national  romance  or  humour  of  her  character.' 
Little  Jcucky^  as  he  was  then  called,  used  to  hang  with  ecstasy 
upon  her  accents— he  repeated  her  tales — ^he  re-echoed  her 
jests — he  caught  her  enthusiasm  ;  and  often  afterwards,  when 
he  was  the  delight  of  the  senate  and  the  ornament  of  the  bar, 
did.  he  boast  with  tears  that  any  merit  he  had,  he  owed  to 
the  tuition  of  that  affectionate  and  gifted  mother.  Indeed, 
there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  character  of  the  man 
is  often  moulded  &om  the  accidental  impression  of  the  child- 
hood; imd  be  must  have  been  but  an  inaccurate  observer 
who  did  not  trace  all  the  maternal  features  in  the  filial  piety 
ftat  delighted. to  portray  them.  After  her  deaths  he  placed 
an  humble  monument  over  her  remains,  upon  which  he  in^ 
scribed  the  following  memorial,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect  it 
fr^  his  vety  frequent  recital  :-- 

^Here  Beth  all  that  was  mortal  of  Martha  CuBitAif — a  woman  of  many 
▼iitofit— few  foible8-*-great  talents,  and  no  vice. — ^This  tablet  was  inscribed 
to  her  memory  by  a  son  who  loved  her,  and  whom  she  loved." 

Indeed,  his  recurrences  to  her  memory  were  continual.    He 
often  told  me  tiiat,  after  his  success  at  the  bar,^  which  happily 
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the  lived  to  see,  and  the  fraits  of  which  to  her  death  she 
shared,  Mrs  Gnrran  has  said  to  him,  '^  0  Jacky^  Jacky^  what 
a  preacher  was  lost  in  you  I  "  The  observation  proved 
rather  her  sagacity  than  her  prudence.  Had  he  directed  his 
talents  to  the  church,  there  can  be  no  doubt  his  success  would 
have  been  splendid :  he  would  have  been  the  poorest  and  the 
most  popular  preacher  of  the  day.  He  was  too  independent 
to  fawn,  and  had  too  much  genius  to  rise — ^he  woidd  have 
been  adored  by  the  congregation,  hated  by  the  bishops, 
starved  on  a  curacy,  and  buried  perhaps  by  the  parish! 
This  is  too  often  the  history  of  such  men  in  the  church.  I 
remember  him  once,  in  an  action  for  a  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage,  in  which  he  was  counsel  for  the  defendant,  a  young 
clergyman,  thus  appealing  to  the  jury :  "  Gentlemen,  I 
entreat  of  you  not  to  ruin  this  young  man  by  a  vindictive 
verdict ;  for,  though  he  has  talents,  and  is  in  the  church,  he 
may  rise/**  His  mother,  too  patriotic  not  to  have  a  large 
family,  was  of  course  too  much  occupied  to  attend  to  him 
exclusively.  His  father  was  divided  between  law  and 
agriculture,  and  Master  Jacky  was  left  to  his  own  devices. 
At  ihe  fairs,  where  wit  and  whisky  provoked  alternately  the 
laugh  and  the  fracture — at  the  wake,  where  the  living  so 
mourned  the  dead  that  there  was  soon  but  little  difference 
between  them — ^he  appeared  now  a  mourner  and  now  a  mime, 
until  the  court  of  his  father  was  quite  scandalised,  and  the 
wit  of  his  mother  acknowledged  to  be  hereditary.  At  this 
period  a  circumstance  occurred  which  he  delighted  to  relate, 
as  he  comically  said  it  first  proved  his  aptitude  for  oratory. 
The  keeper  of  a  street  puppet-show  arrived  at  Newmarket, 
to  the  no  small  edification  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the 
feats  of  Mr  Punch,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  man,  soon  super- 
seded every  other  topic.  At  length,  however,  Mr  Punch's 
man  fell  ill,  and  the  establishment  was  threatened  with 
immediate  ruin.  Little  Curran,  who  had  with  his  eyes  and 
ears  devoured  the  puppet-show,  and  never  missed  the  comer 
of  its  exhibition,  proposed  himself  to  the  manager  as  Mr 
Punch's  man.  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted;  and  for  a 
time  the  success  of  the  substitute  was  quite  miraculous. 
Crowds  upon  crowds  attended  every  performance ;  Mr  Punch's 
man  was  the  universal  admiration.  At  length,  before  one  of 
t^e  most  crowded  audiences,  he  began  to  expatiate  upon  the 
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vUlage  politics :  he  described  the  fairs,  told  the  wake  secretSj 
caricatured  the  audience ;  and,  after  disclosing  every  amours 
and  detailing  every  scandal^  turned  with  infinite  ridicule  upon 
the  very  priest  of  the  parish  I  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  outcry.  Every  man  and  maid  who  had  laughed  at 
their  neighbour's  picture,  and  pretended  not  to  recognise 
ilheit  own,  were  outrageously  scandalised  at  such  familiarity 
with  the  clergy.  Beligion,  as  on  larger  theatres,  was  made 
the  scapegoat ;  and,  by  one  and  all,  sentence  of  banishment 
was  passed  upon  Mr  Punch.  He  was  honourable,  however, 
in  his  concealment  of  the  substitute,  whose  prudence  depre- 
cated such  dangerous  celebrity.  Curran,  in  after  times, 
used  often  to  declare  that  he  never  produced  such  an  effect 
upon  any  audience  as  in  the  humble  character  of  Mr  Pimch's 
man. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  it  was  that  an  incident  occurred 
which,  moulding,  as  it  did,  his  future  fortunes,  the  reader 
shall  have  as  nearly  as  possible  as  he  related  it.  ^'  I  was 
then,"  said  he,  "  a  little  ragged  apprentice  to  every  kind  of 
idleness  and  mischief,  all  day  studying  whatever  was  eccentric 
in  those  older,  and  half  the  night  practising  it  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  those  who  were  younger  than  myself.  Heaven  only 
knows  where  it  would  have  ended.  But,  as  my  mother  said, 
I  was  bom  to  be  a  great  man.  One  morning  I  was  playing 
at  marbles  in  the  village  ball  alley,  with  a  light  heart  and  a 
lighter  pocket.  The  gibe,  and  the  jest,  and  the  plunder 
went  gaily  round ;  those  who  won,  laughed,  and  those  who 
lost,  cheated ;  when  suddenly  there  appeared  amongst  us  a 
Btranger  of  very  venerable  and  very  cheerftil  aspect.  His 
intrusion  was  not  the  least  restraint  upon  our  merry  Uttle 
assemblage ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  pleased,  and  even 
delighted:  he  was  a  benevolent  creature,  and  the  days  of 
in&ncy  (after  all,  the  happiest  we  shall  ever  see)  perhaps 
rose  upon  his  memory.  God  bless  him  I  I  see  his  fine  form, 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  century,  just  as  he  stood  before  me 
in  the  little  ball  alley  in  the  days  of  my  childhood  I  His 
name  was  Boyse  ;  he  was  the  rector  of  Newmarket.  To  me 
he  took  a  particular  fancy :  I  was  winning,  and  was  fall  of 
waggery,  thinking  everything  that  was  eccentric,  and  by  no 
means  a  miser  of  my  eccentricities  :  every  one  was  welcome 
to  share  them,  and  I  had  plenty  to  spare  after  having  freighted 
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the  company.  Some  sweetmeats  easily  bribed  me  home  with 
him.  I  learned  &om  poor  Boyse  my  alphabet  and  my  gram- 
mar, and  the  rudiments  of  the  classics ;  he  taught  me  all  he 
could,  and  then  he  sent  me  to  the  school  at  Middleton  —  in 
short,  he  made  a  man  of  me.  I  recollect,  it  was  about  five- 
and-thirty  years  afterwards,  when  I  had  risen  to  some 
eminence  at  the  bar,  and  when  I  had  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
and  a  good  house  in  Ely  Place,  on  my  return  one  day  from 
court  I  found  an  old  gentleman  seated  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  his  feet  familiarly  placed  on  each*  side  of  the  Italian 
marble  chimney-piece,  and  his  whole  air  bespeaking  the  conr 
Bciousness  of  one  quite  at  home.  He  turned  round — ^it  was 
my  friend  of  the  hall  alley  !  I  rushed  instinctively  into  his 
arms.  I  could  not  help  bursting  into  tears.  Words  cannot 
describe  the  scene  which  followed.  *  You  are  right,  sir ;  you 
are  right:  the  chimney-piece  is  yours — the  pictures  are 
yours — ^the  house  is  yours  ;  you  gave  me  all  I  have — ^my 
friend — ^my  father  I '  He  dined  with  me  ;  and  in  the  evening 
I  caught  the  tear  glistening  in  his  fine  blue  eye  when  he  saw 
his  poor  little  Jacky,  the  creature  of  his  bounty,  rising  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  reply  to  a  right  honourable.  Poor 
Boyse  I  he  is  now  gone  ;  and  no  suitor  had  a  larger  deposit  of 
practical  benevolence  in  the  court  above.  This  is  his  wine — 
let  us  drink  to  his  memory."  Such  is  a  very  faint  and  very 
humble  imitation  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Curran  used  to 
relate  this  most  interesting  era  in  his  history ;  and  I  never 
heard  him  recur  to  it  without  weeping.  In  this  place,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  that  neither  his  wit  nor 
his  eloquence  can  receive  anything  like  justice  from  even  the 
most  gifted  narrator.  It  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  paint  the 
waving  of  a  wand' — ^the  speU  consisted  in  the  very  magic  of 
the  mxyoement ;  and  until  the  charm  of  manner  can  be  conveyed 
in  words,  the  reader  cannot  estimate  the  almost  supernatural 
efiect  of  Curran. 

At  the  school  of  Mr  Carey,  in  the  town  of  Middleton,  he 
received  more  than  the  common  classical  education  of  the 
country.  He  owed  much  to  the  talent  and  attention  of  this 
gentleman,  and  was  always  ready  to  acknowledge  it.  Indeed, 
there  were  few  men  in  any  country,  or  of  any  class,  who  had 
a  more  general,  if  not  profound,  acquaintance  with  the  best 
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models  of  anoieiit  literature.  The  &reek  and  Latin  poets 
might  be  said  to  be  his  companions ;  and  his  quotations 
from  liiem,  both  in  conversation  and  at  the  bar,  were  apt  and 
frequent.  I  remember  him  myself,  in  the  cabin  of  one  of  the 
Holyhead  packets,  when  we  were  all  rolling  in  a  storm,  very 
deliberately  opening  his  bag,  taking  out  a  little  pocket  Virgil, 
and  sitting  down  con  amore  to  the  fburth  book. of  the  ^neid, 
over  which,  he  told  me  in  the  morning,  he  had  been  crying 
all  night.  For  my  part,  as  I  very  unclassically  remarked, 
Dido  might  have  hanged  herself  at  the  mast-head  without 
exciting  in  me,  at  the  time,  an  additional  emotion.  Those 
Yiho  have  ever  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  a  ship's  cabin  in  a 
storm,  will  perhaps  excuse  my  Vandalism.  There  is  a  witty 
instance,  current  amongst  his  friends,  of  the  instantaneous 
application  of  his  classical  knowledge.  When  he  was  in 
college,  the  Bev.  Dr  Hailes,  one  of  the  fellows,  during  a 
pablio  examination,  continually  pronounced  the  word  nimirum 
with  a  wrong  quantity :  it  was  naturally  enough  the  subject 
of  conversation,  and  his  reverence  was  rather  unceremoniously 
handled  by  some  of  the  academic  critics.  Curran  affected  to 
become  his  advocate :  "  The  Doctor  is  not  to  blame,"  said 
he ;  ^^  there  was  only  one  man  in  all  Bome  who  understood 
the  word,  and  Horace  tells  us  so— 


'  Septimius,  Claudi,  nimirum  intelligit  unm.* 


n 


At  another  time,  when  an  insect  of  very  high  birth,  but  of 
very  democratic  habits,  was  caught  upon  the  coat,  about  the 
appearance  of  which  he  was  never  very  solicitous,  his  friend 
Egan,  observing  it,,  maliciously  exclaimed  from  Virgil  : 
"  Eh  I  Curran, 

'  Cujum  peons  ?  an  Meliboei  V  " 

at  the  same  time  turning  with  a  triumphant  jocoseness  to 
the  spectators.  But  Curran,  in  the  coolest  manner  taking  up 
the  linci  immediately  retorted : 

"  Non,  yerum  jEgonit — nuper  mihi  tradidit  uSgon" 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  his  classical  witticisms,  his 
boQ-mot  upon  a  brother  barrister  of  the  name  of  Ooing  ought 
to  have  a  place.   This  gentleman  frilly  verified  the  old  adagCi 
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that  a  story  never  loses  in  the  telling*  An  instance  of  this 
was  one  day  remarked  to  Cnrran,  who  scarcely  knew  one  of 
his  own  stories,  it  had  so  grown  by  the  carriage.  ^'  I  see/' 
ttdd  he,  "the  proverb  is  quite  applicable — *  Vires  acquirit 
eundo ' — ^it  gathers  by  Ooing." 

t  The  records  of  a  schoolboy's  life  afford  but  little  for  detail 
or  observation.  He  conld  not  have  been  very  idle,  and  he 
never  was  very  industrious ;  however,  there  was  no  period  of 
his  life  during  which  he  could  not  do  as  much  in  one  hour  as 
most  other  men  could  do  in  three,  so  that  the  stores  of  his 
mind  and  the  negligence  of  his  habits  are  perfectly  recon- 
cilable. From  the  academy  of  Middleton  he  passed  on  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  he  entered  as  a  sizar  on  the 
16th  of  June  1769,  aged  nineteen,  under  the  tutelage  of  Dr 
Dobbin.  He  obtained  the  second  place  at  entrance.  Currants 
academical  course  was  unmarked  by  any  literary  distinction, 
save  the  obtaining  a  scholarship,  a  reward,  and  a  substantial 
one,  reserved  for  superior  proficiency  in  the  classics.  In 
other  respects,  he  passed  as  undistinguished  through  the 
university  as  Swift  and  Burke  and  Goldsmith  had  done 
before  him.  Of  indolence  he  never  could  with  justice  have 
been  accused,  but  his  studies  were  of  his  own  selection, 
and  his  application  desultory.  Neither  were  his  habits  pro- 
verbial for  their  regularity,  and  they  became,  in  consequence, 
matter  for  inquisition  by  the  Board  of  Senior  Fellows.  He 
used  to  relate  with  amusing  gravity,  in  after  life,  some  of 
those  accusations  and  his  defence.  At  one  time  the  charge 
was  that  he  kept  idle  women  in  his  rooms  I  "  I  never  did, 
please  your  reverences,"  said  the  embryo  advocate,  with  the 
expression  of  a  modern  saint  upon  his  countenance — "  I  never 
did  keep  any  woman  idle  in  my  room,  and  I  am  ready  to 
prove  it."  Their  reverences,  I  believe,  did  not  require  the 
corroboration.  At  another  time  he  was  called  before  them 
for  wearing  a  dirty  shirt,  "  I  pleaded,"  said  he,  "  inability 
to  wear  a  clean  one  ;  and  I  told  them  the  story  of  poor  Lord 
Avonmore,  who  was  at  that  time  the  plain,  untitled,  strug- 
gling Barry  Yelverton.  *  I  wish,  mother,'  said  Barry,  *  I  had 
eleven  shirts.'  ^ Eleven^  Barry! — why  eleven V  *  Because, 
mother,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  gentleman,  to  be  comfortable^ 
ought  to  have  the  dozen!  Poor  Barry  had  but  (me^  and  I 
made  the  precedent  my  justification." 
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From  college  he  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  contrived, 
quocunque  modOf  to  enter  his  name  on  the  books  of  the 
Middlfi  Temple.  Of  his  resources  in  the  metropolis  I  never 
heard  him  speak,  and  the  subject  was  too  delicate  to  intro- 
duce. I  have  it,  however,  on  the  authority  of  a  Mend  who 
knew  him  well,  that  he  had  some  small  stipend  from  the 
school  at  Middleton ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  this,  he  pro- 
fited by  his  literary  exertions.  To  the  magazines  and  the 
newspapers  of  the  day,  no  doubt,  he  was  a  contributor ;  and 
were  it  possible,  it  Would  be  not  only  entertaining,  but 
instructive,  to  trace  the  early  glimmering  of  the  intellect 
which  was  one  day  to  shine  in  the  "  highest  noon "  of 
splendour.  But  the  inquiry  would  be  useless.  The  contem- 
poraries of  that  day  are  almost  all  extinct,  and  the  elusions 
of  his  unpractised  pen  have  long  since  perished  with  the 
subjects  in  which  they  originated.  They  have  suffered  like 
himself,  alas !  the  common  lot  of  humanity — a  lot  which  it 
is  vain  to  deplore — ^because  impossible  to  prevent.  Of  his 
literary  productions  at  that  early  period,  I  have  only  been 
able  to  collect  the  following  poetic  trifles. 
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On  the  same  spot  where  weeping  Thomson  paid 
His  last  sad  tribute  to  his  Talbot's  shade. 
An  humble  muse,  by  fond  remembrance  led. 
Bewails  the  absent  where  he  mourned  the  dead  ; 
Nor  differs  much  the  subject  of  the  strain. 
Whether  of  death  or  absence  we  complain. 
Whether  we're  sundered  by  the  final  scene. 
Or  enyious  seas  disjoining  roll  between. 
Absence,  the  dire  effect,  is  still  the  same. 
And  death  and  distance  differ  but  in  name ; 
Yet  sure  they're  different,  if  the  peaceful  grave 
From  haunting  thoughts  its  low-laid  tenants  save. 
Alas !  my  friend,  were  Providence  inclined, 
In  unrelenting  wrath  to  human  kind. 
To  take  back  every  blessing  that  she  gave, 
From  the  wide  ruin  she  would  memory  save ; 
For  memory  still,  with  more  than  Egypt's  art, 
Embalming  every  grief  that  wounds  the  heart. 
Sits  at  the  altar  the  had  raised  to  woe. 
And  feeds  the  source  whence  tears  must  ever  flow. 
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THE  DBSEBTER'8  LAMENTATION. 


If  sadly  thinkixig, 
And  spirits  sinking. 
Could  more  than  drinking 

Our  griefs  compose— 
A  cure  for  sorrow 
From  care  I'd  borrow ; 
And  hope  to-morrow 

Might  end  my  woes. 

n. 

But  since  in  wailing 
There's  naught  availing. 
For  Death,  unfailing, 

Will  strike  the  blow ; 
Then,  for  that  reason. 
And  for  the  season. 
Let  us  be  merry 

Before  we  go  I 

in. 

A  wayworn  ranger. 
To  joy  a  stranger. 
Through  every  danger 

My  course  Tve  run. 
Now,  death  befriending. 
His  last  aid  lending. 
My  griefii  are  ending, 

My  woes  are  done. 

IV. 

No  more  a  rover. 
Or  hapless  lover. 
Those  cares  are  over — 

*'  My  cup  runs  low ; " 
Then,  for  that  reason, 
And  for  the  season,. 
Let  us  be  menry 

Before  we  go  1 

This  song  was  set  to  music  as  a  glee,  and  exquisitely  sung 
by  Vaughan,  Bartleman,  and  Mrs  Billington.  It  was  very 
popular.  The  late  Lord  Deninan  often  told  me  that  he  con- 
sidered this  the  finest  anacreontic  in  the  language. 

From  a  small  collection  of  letters  published  five-and-thirty 
years  ago,  I  have  selected  some  as  applicable  to  this  inte- 
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resting  period  of  his  life.  They  are  particularly  curious,  as 
they  describe  his  first  journey  to  London,  and  his  sensations 
after  a  short  domicile  in  that  metropolis.  There  appears 
here  and  there,  even  in  that  youthful  day,  a  tinge  of  the 
melancholy  which  afterwards  overcast  his  latter  years.  The 
letters  are  addressed  to  the  Bev.  Henry  Weston,  who  seems 
to  have  been  an  early  college  friend.  The  volume  has  been 
out  of  print  for  very  many  years,  and  my  extracts  have  been 
taken  from  a  copy  which  fortunately  is  to  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum. 


CHAPTER   II. 


Letters  from  London :  describing  his  life,  mode  of  study,  and  amusements 

while  at  the  Temple. 


LETTER   FIRST. 

"  London,  31  Chandos  Street, 
Julif  10, 1773. 

"  I  WOULD  have  taken  a  last  farewell  of  my  dear  Harry 
from  Dublin,  if  I  had  not  written  so  shortly  before  I  left  it ; 
and  indeed  I  was  not  sorry  for  being  exempt  from  a  task 
for  which  a  thousand  causes  conspired  to  make  me,  at  that 
juncture,  unqualified.      It  was  not  without  regret  that  I 
could  leave  a  country  which  my  birth,  education,  and  con- 
nections  had  rendered  dear  to  me,  and  venture  alone,  almost 
a  child  of  fortune,  into  a  land  of  strangers.  In  such  moments 
of  despondence,  when  fancy  plays  the  self- tormentor,  she 
commonly  acquits  herseK  to  a  miracle,  and  will  not  fail  to 
collect  in  a  single  group  the  most  hideous  forms  of  antici- 
pated misfortune.   I  considered  myself,  besides,  as  resigning 
for  ever  the  little  indulgences  that  youth  and  inexperience 
may  claim  for  their  errors,  and  passing  to  a  period  of  life 
in  which  the  best  can  scarce  escape  the  rigid  severity  of 
censure ;  nor  could  the  little  vanity  of  taking  the  reins  of 
my  own  conduct  alleviate  the  pain  of  so  dear-bought  a  tran- 
sition from  dependence  to  liberty. 

Full  of  these  reflections,  as  I  passed  the  gate,  I  could  not 
but  turn  and  take  a  last  lingering  look  of  poor  Alma  Mater  : 
it  was  the  scene  of  many  a  boyish  folly  and  of  many  a  happy 
hour.     I  should  have  felt  more  confusion  at  psot  of  tiie 
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retrospect,  had  I  not  been  relieved  by  the  recolliBctibn  of 
the  valuable  friendships  I  had  formed  there.  Though  I  am 
far  from  thinking  such  a  circumstance^  can  justify  a  past 
misconduct,  yet  I  cannot  call  that  time  totally  a  blank  in 
which  one  has  acquired  the  greatest  blessing  of  humanity^ 
It  was  with  a  melancholy  kind  of  exultation  I  counted  over 
the  number  of  those  I  loved  there,  while  my  heart  gave  a 
sigh  to  each  name  in  the  catalogue.  Nay,  even  the  Fellows^ 
whom  I  never  loved,  I  forgave  at  that  moment — ^the  parting 
tear  blotted  out  every  injury,  and  I  gave  them  as  hearty 
a  benediction  as  if  they  had  deserved  it.  As  for  my  general 
acquaintance — ^for  I  could  not  but  go  the  round — I  packed 
their  separate  little  sighs  into  one  great  sigh  as  I  turned 
round  on  my  heel.  My  old  Mend  and  handmaid  Betty, 
perceiving  me  in  motion,  got  her  hip  under  the  strong-box 
with  my  seven  shirts,  which  she  had  rested  against  the  rails 
during  the  delay,  and  screwed  up  her  face  into  a  most  rueful 
caricature  that  might  provoke  a  laugh  at  another  time  ;  while 
her  young  son  Denny,  grasping  his  waistband  in  one  hand 
and  a  basket  of  sea  provisions  in  the  other,  took  the  lead  in 
the  procession ;  and  so  we  journeyed  on  to  George^s  Quay, 
where  the  ship  was  just  ready  to  sail. 

When  I  entered,  I  found  my  fellow -passengers  seated 
round  a  large  table  in  the  cabin :  we  were  fourteen  in  number. 
A  young  Highland  lord  had  taken  the  head  of  the  table  and 
the  conversation,  and  with  a  modesty  peculiar  to  himself, 
gave  a  history  of  his  travels,  and  his  intimate  connections 
with  the  princes  of  the  empire.  An  old  debauched  officer 
was  complaining  of  the  gout ;  while  a  woman  who  sat  next 
to  him  (good  heaven,  what  a  tongue  I)  gave  a  long  detail  of 
what  her  father  suffered  from  that  disorder.  To  do  them  aU 
justice,' they  exerted  themselves  zealously  for  the  common 
entertainment.  As  for  my  part,  I  had  nothing  to  say ;  nor, 
if  I  had,  was  any  one  at  leisure  to  listen  to  me ;  so  I  took 
possession  of  what  the  captain  called  a  bed,  wondeiing  with 
Partridge,  *  how  they  could  play  so  many  different  tunes  at 
the  same  time  without  putting  each  other  out.'  I  was 
expecting  that  the  sea-sickness  would  soon  give  those  rest* 
less  mouths  different  employment,  but  in  that  I  was  dis- 
appointed. The  sea  was  so  calm  that  one  only  was  sick 
during  the  passage ;  and  it  was  not  my  good  fortune  that  the 
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lot  should  fall  on  that  devil  who  never  ceased  chattering. 
There  was  no  cure  but  patience.  Accordingly  I  never  stirred 
from  my  tabernacle,  unless  to  visit  my  basket,  till  we  arrived 
at  Farkgate.  Here,  after  the  usual  pillage  at  the  custom- 
house, I  laid  my  box  down  on  the  beach,  seated  myself  upon 
it ;  and,  casting  my  eyes  over  the  Welsh  mountains,  I  began 
to  reflect  on  the  impossibility  of  getting  back  without  the 
precarious  assistance  of  others.  'Poor  Jack!'  thought  I, 
^  thou  wert  never  before  so  far  from  home  but  thou  mightest 
return  on  thine  own  legs.  Here  now  must  thou  remain — 
for  where  here  canst  thou  expect  the  assistance  of  a  friend?' 
Whimsical  as  the  idea  was,  it  had  power  to  affect  me ;  until 
at  length  I  was  awakened  from  the  reverie  by  a  figure  which 
approached  me  with  the  utmost  afiGability.  Methought  his 
looks  seemed  to  say,  *Why  is  thy  spirit  troubled?'  He 
pressed  me  to  go  into  his  house,  and  to  '  eat  of  his  bread' 
and  ^  to  drink  of  his  drink.'  There  was  so  much  good- 
natured  solicitude  in  the  invitation,  'twas  irresistible :  I  rose, 
therefore,  and  followed  him,  ashamed  of  my  uncharitable 
despondence.  *•  Surely,'  thought  I,  ^  there  is  still  humanity 
left  amongst  us,'  as  I  raised  my  eyes  to  the  golden  letters 
over  his  door,  that  offered  entertainment  and  repose  to  the 
wearied  traveller.^  Here  I  resolved  to  stay  for  the  night, 
and  agreed  for  a  place  in  his  coach  next  morning  to  Chester ; 
but,  finding  my  loquacious  fellow-traveller  had  agreed  for 
one  in  the  same  vehicle,  I  retracted  my  bargain,  and  agreed 
for  my  box  only.  I  perceived,  however,  when  I  rose  next 
morning,  that  my  box  was  not  sent,  though  the  coach  was 
gone.  I  was  thinking  how  I  could  remedy  this  unlucky  dis- 
appointment, when  my  friendly  host  told  me  that  he  could 
fiimish  me  with  a  chaise  I  Confusion  light  upon  him— 
what  a  stroke  was  this !  It  was  not  the  few  paltry  shillings 
that  vexed  me,  but  to  have  my  philanthropy  rill  that  moment 
running  cheerily  through  my  veins,  and  to  have  the  current 
turned  back  suddenly  by  the  detection  of  his  knavery. 
Verily,  Yorick  I  even  thy  gentle  spirit,  so  meekly  accustomed 
to  bear  and  forbear,  would  have  been  roused  on  such  an 
occasion.  I  paid  hastily  for  my  entertainment ;  and,  shak- 
ing the  dust  from  my  feet  at  his  gate,  I  marched  with  my 
box  on  my  shoulder  to  a  waggoner's  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town,  where  I  entered  it  for  London,  and  sallied  forth 
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towards  Chester  on  foot.    I  was  so  nettled  at  being  the  dupe 
of  my  own  credulity,  that  I  was  almost  tempted  to  pass  an 
excommimication  on  all  mankind,  and  resolved  never  more 
to  trust  my  own  skill  in  physiognomy.    Wrapt  up  in  my 
speculations,  I  never  perceived  at  what  a  rate  I  was  striding 
away,  till  I  found  myself  in  the  suburbs  of  Chester,  quite  out 
of  breath,  and  completely  covered  with  dust  and  dirt.    From 
Chester  I  set  out  that  evening  in  the  stage.    I  slept  about 
four  hours  next  day  at  Coventry ;  and  the  following  evening, 
at  five  o'clock,  was  in  view  of  near  a  hundred  and  twenty 
spires,  that  are  scattered  from  one  side  of  the  horizon  to  the 
other,  and  seem  almost  in  the  mist  that  perpetually  covert 
this  prodigious  capital.     It  would  be  impossible  by  descrip- 
tion to  give  any  idea  of  the  various  objects  that  fill  a  stranger, 
on  his  first  arrival,  with  surprise  and  astonishment.     The 
magnificence  of  the  churches,  hospitals,  and  other  public 
buildings,   which    everywhere   present    themselves,   would 
alone  be  ample  subject  of  admiration  to  a  spectator,  though 
he  were  not  distracted  with  the  gaudy  display  of  wealth  and 
dissipation  continually  shifting  before  his  eyes,  in  the  most 
extravagant  forms  of  pride  and  ostentation— or  by  a  hurry  of 
business  that  might  make  you  think  this  the  source  from 
which  life  and  motion  are  conveyed  to  the  world  beside. 
There  are  many  places  here  not  unworthy  of  particular 
inspection ;  but  as  my  iUness  prevented  me  from  seeing  them 
on  my  first  arrival,  I  shall  suspend  my  curiosity  till  some 
fatnre  time,  as  I  am  determined  to  apply  to  vZ^g,  this 
vacation,  with  the  utmost  diligence,  in  order  to  attend  the 
courts  next  winter  with   more  advantage.     If   I    should 
happen  to  visit  Ireland  next  summer,  I  shall  spend  a  week 
before  I  go  in  seeing  the  curiosities  here — ^the  King  and 
Queen,  and  lions ;  and  if  I  continue  in  my  present  mood,  you 
win  see  a  strangle  alteration  in  your  poor  friend.     That 
«a»ed  fever  brought  me  down  so  much,  ^d  my  spirits  are 
80  reduced,  that,  faith !  I  don't  remember  to  have  laughed 
these  six  weeks.    Indeed,  I  never  thought  solitude  could 
have  leaned  so  heavily  on  ine  as  I  find  it  does.    I  rise  most 
commonly  in  the  morning  between  five  and  six,  and  read 
as  much  as  my  eyes  will  permit  till  dinner-time;  I  then 
go  out  and  dihe ;  and  from  that  till  bedtime  I  mope  about 
between  my  lodgipgs  and  the  Park.    For  heaven's  sal^ej^ 
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send  me  some  news  or  other — ^for  surely  Newmarket  camnot 
be  barren  in  snoh  things— that  will  teaoh  me  once  more  to 
laugh.  I  never  received  a  single  line  from  any  one  since  I 
came  here.  Tell  me  if  yon  know  anything  about  Keller :  I 
wrote  twice  to  that  gentleman  without  being  favoured  with 
any  answer.  Tou  will  give  my  best  respects  to  Mrs  Ald-^ 
worth  and  her  family,  to  Doctor  Creaghs ;  and  don't  forget 
my  good  friends  Peter  and  Will  Connel. 

"  Yours  sincerely,  J.  P.  G. 

'  "  P.S.— I  will  cover  this  blank  edge  with  entreating  you 
to  write  closer  than  you  commonly  do,  when  you  sit  down  to 
answer  this ;  and  don't  make  me  pay  tenpenco  for  a  half-* 
pennyworth  of  white  paper." 
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**  London,  1774. 
"  Apjohn  and  I  arrived  in  London  about  eight  o'clock  on 
Thursday.  When  I  was  set  down,  and  threw  myself  into  a 
box  in  the  next  coffee-house  to  me,  I  think  I  never  felt  so 
strangely  in  my  life.  The  struggle  it  cost  me  to  leave 
Ireland,  and  the  pain  of  leaving  it  as  I  did,  had  been  hurried 
into  a  sort  of  numbness  by  the  exertion  of  such  an  effort,  and 
a  certain  exclusion  of  thought  which  is  often  the  consequence 
of  a  strong  agitation  of  mind ;  the  hurry  also  of  the  journey 
might  have  contributed  to  soothe  for  the  moment  these 
uneasy  sensations.  But  the  exertion  was  now  over,  the 
hurry  was  past ;  the  barriers  between  me  and  reflection  now 
gave  way,  and  left  me  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the  torrent. 
All  the  difiSculties  I  had  encountered,  the  happy  moments  I 
had  so  lately  passed,  all  now  rushed  in  upon  my  mind  in 
melancholy  succession,  and  engrossed  the  pang  in  their  tumu 

'  Revolving  in  bis  altered  soul 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below> 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole, 
And  tears  began  to  flow;' 

At  length  I  roused  myself  from  this  moumftil  reverie ;  and, 
after  writing  a  few  words  to  Newmarket,  set  out  in  search  of 
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some  of  my  old  acquaintance.  I  songlit  them  sorrowing,  but 
there  was  not  even  one  to  be  found ;  they  had  either  changed 
their  abodes,  or  weriB  in  the  countiy.  How  trivial  a  vexa^on 
can  wound  a  mind  that  is  once  depressed  I  Even  this  little 
di^ppointment,  though  it  was  of  no  consequence,  though  it 
could  not  surprise  me,  yet  had  the  power  to  afflict  me,  at 
least  to  add  to  my  other  mortifications.  I  could  not  help 
being  grieved  at  considering  how  much  more  important 
changes  may  happen  even  in  a  shorter  time ;  how  the  dearest 
hopes  and  most  favourite  projects  of  the  heart  may  flourish, 
and  flatter  us  with  gaudy  expectations  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  suddenly  disappearing,  leave  us  to  lament  over  our 
wretchedness  and  our  credidity.  Pleased  with  the  noVelty 
of  the  world,  we  fasten  eagerly  on  the  bauble,  till,  satiated 
with  enjoyment,  or  disgusted  with  disappointment,  we  resign 
it  with  contempt  The  world  in  general  follows  our  example, 
and  we  are  soon  thrown  aside,  like  baubles,  in  our  turn ;  and 
yet,  dreary  as  the  prospect  is,  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to. 
be  attached  to,  and  to  be  assured  of  the  attachment  of,  some 
worthy  affectionate  souls,  where  we  may  find  a  friendly 
refuge  from  the  rigours  of  our  destiny;  to  have  even  one 
congenial  bosom  on  which  the  poor  afflicted  spirit  may 
repose,  which  will  feelingly  participate  our  joys  or  our 
sorrows,  and,  with  equal  readiness,  catch  pleasure  from  our 
successes,  or  strive  to  alleviate  the  anguish  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

**  I  this  day  left  my  lodgings.  The  people  were  so  veiy 
unruly  that  I  could  stay  no  longer.  I  am  now  in  Na  4 
in  St  Martin's  Street,  Leicester  Fields,  not  far  from  my 
former  residence.  Tou  will  perhaps  smile  at  the  weakness, 
yet,  I  must  confess  it,  never  did  I  feel  myself  so  spiritless, 
80  woe-begone,  as  when  I  was  preparing  for  the  removal.  I 
had  settled  myself  with  an  expectation  of  remaining  till  I 
should  finally  depart  for  Ireland ;  I  was  now  leaving  it  be- 
fore that  period,  and  my  spirits  sank  into  a  mixture  of 
peevishness  and  despondence  at  the  disappointment.  I  had 
emptied  the  desk  belonging  to  the  lodgings,  of  my  few 
moveables,  which  I  collected  in  a  heap  on  the  floor,  and  pre- 
pared to  dispose  of  in  my  little  trunk.  Good  heavens  I  in 
how  many  various  ways  may  the  poor  human  heart  be 
wounded  I    Is  it  that  even  Philosophy  cannot  so  completely 
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plunge  her  children  in  the  waters  of  wisdom,  that  a  heel  at 
least  will  not  be  left  vnlnerable  and  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  an  arrow?  Is  the  fable  equally  applicable  to  the  mind 
as  to  the  body  ?  And  is  aU  onr  firmness  and  intrepidity 
foimded  ultimately  on  our  weakness  and  our  foibles  ?  May 
all  our  giant  fortitude  be  so  lulled  into  slumber,  as,  ere  it 
awakes,  to  be  chained  to  the  ground  by  a  few  Lilliputian 
grievances,  and  held  inmioveably  by  such  slender  fetters? 
Why  else  shall  we  be  imaocountably  depressed  ?  To  leave 
the  friends  of  my  heart,  to  tear  myself  from  their  last  affect- 
ing farewell,  to  turn  my  face  to  a  distant  region,  separated 
from  them  by  mountains  and  oceans  and  tempests — to  endure 
all  this  with  something  like  calmness,  and  yet  to  feel  pain  at 
changing  from  one  street  to  another  I  Strange  inconsistence ! 
And  yet  so  it  was.  I  proceeded  very  slowly  to  fill  the  trunk. 
I  could  not  please  myself  in  the  packing.  Some  letters  now 
presented  themselves ;  I  could  not  put  them  in  without  reading. 
;At  length  T  made  an  end  of  the  work,  and  fell  into  another  re- 
verie. I  called  to  mind  my  first  acquaintance  with  my  little 
lanink;  I  industriously  hunted  my  memory  for  everything  that 
any  way  related  to  it,  and  gave  my  recollection  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  being  so  successful  in  making  me  miserable.  At 
length  I  got  it  behind  Tom  Gess,  and  saw  poor  Tom  edging 
forward  to  avoid  its  jolting,  and  longing  to  be  relieved  from 
its  durance.  T  saw  it  embark :  over  how  many  billows  was 
it  wafted  from  Cork  to  Bristol,  over  how  many  miles  from 
Bristol  to  London  I  And  bow  small  a  portion  of  that  distance 
must  it  measure  back  to-day  I  And  must  I  be  equally  slow 
in  my  return  ?  With  such  sentiments  I  left  Mrs  Turner's, 
perhaps  as  completely  miserable  as  any  man  in  London. 
.  "  As  to  my  amusements,  they  are  very  few.  Since  I  wrote 
last,  I  went  to  one  play.  I  commonly  spend  even  more  time 
at  home  than  I  can  employ  in  reading  of  an  improving  or 
amusing  kind.  As  I  live  near  the  Park,  I  walk  there  some 
time  every  day.  I  sometimes  find  entertainment  in  visiting 
the  diversity  of  eating-places  with  which  this  town  abounds. 
Here  every  coal-porter  is  a  politician,  and  vends  his  maxims 
in  public  with  all  the  importance  of  a  man  who  thinks  he  is 
exerting  himself  for  the  public  service ;  he  claims  the  privi- 
lege of  looking  as  wise  as  possible,  and  of  talking  as  loud, 
pi  damning  l£e  Ministry  and  abusing  the  Bong,  with  less 
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reserve  than  he  would  his  own  equaL  Tet,  little  as  these, 
poor  people  understand  of  the  liberty  they  contend  so  warmly; 
for,  or  of  the  measures  they  rail  against,  it  reconciles  me  ta 
their  absurdity,  by  considering  that  they  are  happy  at  so  small 
an  expense  as  being  ridiculous ;  and  they  certainly  receive 
more  pleasure  &om  the  power  of  abusing  than  they  would  from 
the  reformation  of  what  they  condemn.  I  ta^e  the  more 
satisfaction  in  this  kind  of  company,  as,  while  it  diverts  me, 
it  has  the  additional  recommendation  ,of  reconciling  economy^ 
with  amusement. 

f  "  Another  portion  of  time  I  have  set  apart  every  day  for 
thinking  of  my  absent  friends.  Though  this  is  a  duty  that 
does  not  give  much  trouble  to  many,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
confine  it,  or  endeavour  to  confine  it,  within  proper  bounds* 
I  have,  therefore,  made  a  resolution  to  avoid  any  reflections 
of  this  sort,  except  in  their  allotted  season  immediately  after 
dinner.  I  am  then  in  a  tranquil  happy  humour,  and  I  increase 
that  happiness  by  presenting  to  my  fancy,  those  I  loye,  in  the 
most  advantageous  point  of  view ;  so  that,  however  severely 
I  treat  them  when  they  intrude  in  the  morning,  I  make  them 
ample  amends  in  the  evening.  I  then  assure  myself  that 
they  are  twice  as  agreeable,  and  as  wise,  and  as  good  as  they 
really  are. 

^'I  have  lately  made  two  acquaintances ;  one  a  Frenchman^ 
Dr  Du  Qavreau — ^the  other  is  a  German,  Mr  Skell,  for  whom 
I  am  indebted  to  the  Doctor.  With  this  latter  I  am  not  yet 
much  acquainted ;  the  former  is  really  a  man  of  understand- 
ing, and,  I  believe,  of  worth.  He  is  the  son  of  an  advocate 
in  Paris,  and  practised  there  himself  as  a  physician  for  some 
time.  He  had  conceived  an  affection  for  a  lady  with  whom 
the  difference  of  their  religion  prevented  his  union  at  home; 
but,  alas  1 1  believe  love  is  of  no  particular  sect — at  least  so  the 
lady  seemed  to  think,  for  she  quitted  France  with  him,  and 
took  his  honour  as  the  security  for  his  adhering  to  a  cere- 
mony performed  between  them  in  Holland.  After  three  or 
four  years'  residence  in  Amsterdam,  where  I  suppose  his 
practice  was  not  considerable,  he  brought  his  wife  and  child 
to  England  last  November.  She  survived  the  journey  but  a 
few  weeks,  and  left  the  poor  man  surrounded  by  every 
distress*  His  Mends  have  pressed  him  to  return,  but  he  is 
determined  at  all  events  to  remain  in  England  rather  than 
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cany  his  daughter  to  a  oonntiy  where  she  would  not  be  oon- 
flidered  as  legitimate.  Bouelle  had  hinted  to  me  that  there 
was  something  singular  in  his  fortune ;  but  I  did  not  know 
the  particulars  of  it  till  a  few  days  since,  that  I  break&sted 
with  him.  He  had  taken  his  little  child  on  his  kneCi  and 
after  trifling  with  her  for  a  few  moments,  burst  into  tears. 
Such  an  emotion  could  not  but  excite  as  well  as  justify  some 
share  of  curiosity.  The  poor  Doctor  looked  as  if  he  were 
conscious  I  felt  for  him,  and  his  heart  was  too  full  to  conceal 
his  affliction.  He  kissed  his  little  orphan,  as  he  called  her, 
and  then  endeavoured  to  acquaint  me  with  the  lamentable 
detaiL  It  was  the  hardest  story  in  the  world  to  be  told  by 
a  man  of  delicacy.  He  felt  all  the  difiSculties  of  it :  he  had 
many  things  to  paUiate,  some  that  wanted  to  be  justified ;  he 
seemed  fully  sensible  of  this,  yet  checked  himself  when  he 
slided  into  anything  like  defence.  I  could  perceive  the 
conflict  shifting  the  colours  on  his  cheek,  and  I  could  not  but 
pity  him,  and  admire  him  for  such  an  embarrassment.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  his  distress,  he  sometimes  assumed  all 
the  gaiety  of  a  Frenchman,  and  is  a  very  entertaining  fellow. 
These  are  the  occasions  on  which  we  are  almost  justified  in 
repining  at  the  want  of  affluence,  to  relieve  such  a  heart  from 
part  of  its  affliction ;  surely  for  such  a  purpose  it  is  not  ambi- 
tious to  wish  for  riches." 


LETTER  THIRD. 

"  If  the  entanglement  of  any  avocation,  however  important, 
could  be  urged  as  an  excuse  for  the  omissions  of  a  friend, 
I  should  not  be  at  a  loss  for  not  having  answered  your  letter 
sooner ;  but  I  cannot  have  recourse  to  such  paltry  extenua- 
tions. Perhaps  you  will  condemn  my  want  of  discretion,  or 
perhaps  you  will  thank  me  for  the  compliment  when  I  con- 
fess, that  since  I  received  yours,  I  have  acquitted  myself 
with  punctuality  to  more  than  one  correspondent.  Every 
idle  worthless  moment  is  sufficient  for  discharging  all  the 
duties,  and  satisfying  the  expectations  of  a  prim,  ceremonious, 
uninteresting  intercourse ;  punctilio  is  the  very  essence  of  it : 
but  punctilio  in  friendship  is  a  sure  symptom  of  a  bad  consti- 
tution.    To  scribble  over  three  pages  of  paper,  and  to  assure 
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jrou  at  tbe  bottom  tliAt  I  wasf  your  Tieiy  Mmbld  servant, 
might  do  well  enough  to  an  ordinary  acquaintance,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  debt  never  to  be  paid,  but  it  would  not 
weigh  a  single  atom  in  persuading  you,  that  you  possessed 
my  warmest  esteem,  or  that  I  deserved  to  be  held  in  any  by 
you.  I  should  be  sorry  if  it  did,  or  that  a  true  Church  of 
England-man  should  become  such  a  Papist  in  friendship^  as 
to  mistake  the  legerdemain  of  the  priest,  or  the  trappings  of 
the  altar,  for  the  spirit  of  true  religion.  Upon  this  principle, 
I  knew  that,  in  my  dear  Weston's  eyes,  I  was  without 
blame ;  and,  as  to  my  own  conscience,  I  was  quite  &ee  from 
any  qualms  about  the  matter.  Every  moment  in  which  my 
poor  spirit  was  not  employed  more  conformably  to  my 
wcaldly  necessities,  and,  I  know,  I  may  add,  to  your  wishes, 
it  has  spent  in  ideal  visits  to  the  Mends  I  have  left  behind 
me. .  In  truth,  I  jfind  myself  every  day  grow  more  and  more 
attached  to  that  poor  ruined  country ;  and  even  Newmarket, 
stupid  and  desert  as  it  is,  would  engross  not  a  little  of  my 
nationality,  if  it  would  contribute  to  my  dear  Weston's  enter- 
taimnent.  Tet  I  must  own,  that  all  its  demerits  that  way 
cannot  prevent  many  a  thought  h-orn  giving  me  the  slip  and 
fluttering  away  to  you,  the  Lord  knows  how  often.  I  have 
attended  you  &om  the  yellow  bed  to  the  parlour,  from  the 
parlour  to  the  stable,  and  from  that  into  the  Doctor's. 
I  never  fail  on  Saturday  night  to  smooth  your  band  and  fix 
the  sermon ;  and,  as  Sunday  is  my  least  busy  day,  I  not  only 
help  you  to  pick  your  steps  to  the  church 'door,  but,  if  the 
fair  appearance  of  the  morning  promises  a  good  congregation, 
I  sometimes  stay  for  the  whole  service.  But,  at  last,  I  began 
to  think  fancy,  on  the  whole,  an  indifferent  messenger,  and 
that  we  might  never  know  a  little  about  each  other,  though 
you  should  despatch  one  of  those  visionary  embassies  to 
London  as  often  as  I  do  to  Newmarket.  I  therefore  deter- 
mined to  descend  once  more  to  the  ordinary  but  more  effectual 
means  of  satisfying  our  mutual  curiosity,  and  to  send  you 
some  sort  of  account  of  my  operations  since  my  arrival  in 
town. 

^*  I  happened  at  first  to  be  rather  imlucky  in  my  lodgings ; 
I  was  not  aware  of  their  being  situated  exactly  imder  the 
bells  of  St  Martin,  and  that  I  was  to  be  eternally  stunned 
with  the  noise  of  praying  bells,  rejoicing  bells,  and  passing 
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bells.  I  had  the  additional  inoonvenience  of  being  expose^ 
to  the  conversation  of  a  man  no  ways  agreeable  to  me — a 
dull,  good-natured,  generous,  inexperienced,  opinionated,  deep- 
read,  nnleamed,  disputative  sort  of  a  character,  still  more 
offensive  to  me  than  my  other  neighbour,  the  steeple ;  for 
I  had  learned  to  endure  impleasing  sounds,  but  I  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  learning  to  bear  with  a  troublesome 
companion.  So  I  changed  my  tabernacle,  not  a  little  to  my 
satisfaction.  Besides  being  disengaged  from  the  nuisances 
that  infested  me  before,  I  have  procured  much  better  accom- 
modation on  more  reasonable  terms.  For  the  future  you  will 
direct  to  me.  No.  9  Orange  Street,  Leicester  Fields. 

"  Notwithstanding  a  fit  of  illness,  which  somewhat  retarded 
my  application  in  the  beginning,  I  have  exerted  a  degree  of 
assiduity  of  which  I  once  thought  myself  incapable.  For  the 
first  five  months  I  was  almost  totally  a  recluse — ^indeed,  too 
much  so.  When  we  seclude  ourselves  entirely  from  all  inter- 
course with  the  world,  our  affections  will  soon  grow  impatient 
of  the  restraint,  and  strongly  convince  us,  that  our  happiness 
must  be  drawn  from  society  ;  and  if  we  exert  too  much  vigour, 
however  philosophical  it  may  appear,  at  the  time,  to  suppress 
these  struggles,  the  temper  is  apt  to  fall  into  a  gloomy  kind 
of  apathy.  This  I  found  to  be  my  case,  and  I  accordingly 
resolved  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  discipline  I  had  over- 
zealously  adopted,  and  to  that  end  made  some  additions  to 
my  wardrobe,  and  purchased  a  fiddle^  which  I  had  till  then 
denied  myself.  Do  not  think,  however,  from  my  mentioning 
these  indulgences^  that  I  have  diminished  my  hours  of  read- 
ing. All  I  have  done  by  the  change  is,  employing  time  that 
must  otherwise  be  vacant,  in  amusement,  instead  of  solitude. 
I  still  continue  to  read  ten  hours  every  day  —  seven  at  law, 
and  three  at  history  and  the  general  principles  of  politics ; 
and  that  I  may  have  time  enough,  I  rise  at  half-past  four* 
I  have  contrived  a  machine  after  the  manner  of  an  hour-glass, 
which  perhaps  you  may  be  curious  to  know,  which  wakens 
me  regularly  at  that  hour.  Exactly  over  my  head  I  have 
suspended  two  vessels  of  tin,  one  above  the  other.  When  I 
go  to  bed,  which  is  always  at  ten,  I  pour  a  bottle  of  water 
into  the  upper  vessel,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  hole  of  such 
a  size  as  to  let  the  water  pass  through  so  as  to  make  the 
inferior  reservoir  overflow  in  six  hours  and  a  half.     I  have  had 
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no  small  trouble  in  proportioning  these  vessels ;  and  I  was 
still  more  puzzled,  for  a  while,  how  to  confine  my  head  so  as 
to  receive  the  drop — ^but  I  have  at  length  succeeded." 
■  Those  who  knew  Mr  Currai^in  after  life  will  be  surprised 
at  the  ten  hours  of  daily  study,  and  particularly  at  the  por- 
tion allotted  to  law.  Every  credit  is  due  to  his  assertion,  for 
he  was  a  person  of  the  strictest  veracity.  I  should  imagine, 
however,  that  these  laborious  habits  could  not  have  lasted 
long*  In  general,  and  particularly  in  classical,  literature,  he 
was  weU  versed;  in  French,  a  proficient,  and  minutely 
familiar  with  the  Sacred  writings.  His  knowledge  of  law, 
however,  was  deemed  very  superficial,  and,  beyond  all  doubt^ 
not  such  as  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  the  seven 
hours  of  daily  study  could  have  been  of  long  duration.  In 
music  he  was  skilled,  and  the  mention  of  "the  fiddle" 
reminds  me  of  trials  to  which  I  was  often  subject.  It  was 
when,  at  the  Priory,  he  chose  to  exhibit  on  the  violoncello  I 
It  was  a  very  large  instrument,  and  doubtless  a  very  fine  one, 
for  his  taste  was  fastidious:  when,  however,  he  got  this 
machine  between  his  feet,  he  gradually  scraped  himself  into 
such  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  as  to  render  gravity  painftd,  if  not 
impossible.  There  he  sat,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  instru- 
ment, which  high  overtopped  him,  his  under  lip  as  usual 
protruded,  his  face  glowing  with  self-satisfaction,  his  head 
moving  to  the  music  he  was  producing,  and  his  frenzied  eye 
now  fixed  on  the  auditor  and  now  uplifted  to  the  spheres,  as 
if  invoking  them  to  pause  and  listen.  No  doubt  the  music 
was  excellent,  but  the  muscles  of  man  could  not  resist  the 
drollery  of  its  accompaniments.  It  would  seem  fi:om  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  that  Currants  own  countenance  was  sometimes 
as  severely  taxed  by  others  as  mine  was  often  thus,  imques- 
tionably,  by  himself. 

'^  I  have  got  acquainted  with  a  Miss  Hume,  who  is  also 
an  original  in  her  way.  She  is  a  relation  of  the  celebrated 
David  Hume,  and,  I  suppose  on  the  strength  of  the  kindred, 
sets  up  for  a  politician  as  well  as  a  sceptic.  She  has  heard 
bis  Essays  recommended,  and  shows  her  own  discernment  by 
pronouncing  them  unanswerable ;  and  talks  of  the  famous 
Burke  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  Ned.  Then  she  is  so 
romantic,  and  so  sentimental!  Nothing  for  her  but  grots 
and  purling  streams,  and  piping  shepherds ;  and,  to  crown 
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all,  it  sings  like  a  nigbtiiigale  I  As  I  hctoe  not  the  best  com" 
mand  of  my  muaclesj  I  dtways  propose  putting  out  the  candles 
[alas !  when  he  performed  for  me,  it  was  in  broad  daylight] 
before  the  song  begins j  for  the  greater  romantioality  of  the  thing. 
It  is  an  expedient  I  used  to  have  recourse  to  in  the  College, 
when  I  had  the  honour  of  teaching  Nixon  to  sing.  'Tis  a 
miserable  thing  when  a  poor  girl  is  so  mistaken  in  her 
qualifications  as  to  display  only  her  absurdities,  and  studi- 
ously to  conceal  everything  she  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  o£ 
Even  this  being  wants  not  common  sense,  if  she  would  but 
use  it.  But,  what  have  you  or  I  to  do  with  the  text  or 
comment  ?  " 

The  occupation  which  he  classes  imder  the  head  of  amuse- 
ments was  not,  perhaps,  the  least  profitable  part  of  his  study. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  mankind  in  all  its  varieties,  and  of 
the  world,  with  its  ever-shiffcing  scenes  of  life  and  character, 
is  one  of  the  very  best  libraries  which  a  nisi  prius  advocate 
can  possess.  ^'  You  will  perhaps  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  what 
kind  of  amusement  I  allow  mysel£  Why,  I'D.  tell  you.  I 
spend  a  couple  of  hours  every  night  at  a  coffee-house,  where 
I  am  not  a  little  entertained  with  a  group  of  old  politicians, 
who  meet  in  order  to  debate  on  the  reports  of  the  day,  or  to 
invent  some  for  the  next,  with  the  other  business  of  the 
nation.  Though  I  don't  know  that  sociality  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  this  people,  yet  politics  are  a  certain  introduction 
to  the  closest  intimacy  of  coffee-house  acquaintance.  I  also 
visit  a  variety  of  ordinaries  and  eating-houses,  and  they  are 
equally  fertile  in  game  for  a  character-hunter.  I  think  I 
have  found  out  the  cellar  where  Eoderick  Eandom  ate  shin- 
of-beef  for  threepence,  and  actually  drank  out  of  the  identical 
quart  which  the  drummer  squeezed  together  when  poor  Strap 
spilt  the  broth  on  his  legs." 

■His  sketch  of  a  visit  to  Hampton  Court  is  very  character- 
istic, and,  though  written,  conveys  some  idea  of  his  usual 
style  of  conversation.  The  Mr  Apjohn  mentioned  in  it,  as 
his  companion,  was  a  young  college  friend  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached.  Apjohn  was  a-  person  of  much  promise, 
which  unhappily  was  blighted  by  an  early  death. 

"The  servant  who  showed  us  the  splendid  apartments 
seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  pleased  with  his  manner  of  explain- 
ing a  suite  of  tapestry  representing  the  Persian  war  of  Alex- 
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ander ;  thongh  a  simple  fellow,  he  had  his  lesson  well  by  rote, 
and  ran  over  the  Battles  of  Issns,  Arbela,  &c.,  with  a  sur- 
prising flippanoj.  ^  But,  where  is  Alexander  ? '  cries  Apjohn. 
^  There,  sir,  at  tiie  door  of  Darii^s's  tent,  with  the  ladies  at 
his  feet.'  ^  Snrelj,'  said  I,  ^  that  must  be  Hephestion,  for  he 
was  mistaken  by  the  queen  for  Alexander.'  '  Pardon  me, 
sir,  /  hope  I  know  Alexander  better  than  tiuitJ  ^  But,  which 
of  the  two  do  yon  think  the  greater  man  ? '  *  Greater  I  bless 
your  soul,  sir,  they  are  both  dead  these  hundred  years.'  Oh, 
Harry,  what  a  comment  on  human  vanity!  By  my  soul, 
there  was  the  marrow  of  a  thousand  folios  in  tiie  answer. 
I  could  not  help  thinking,  at  the  instant,  what  a  puzzle  that 
mighly  man  would  be  in,  should  he  appear  before  a  committee 
from  the  Temple  of  Fame  to  claim  those  laurels  which  he 
thought  so  much  of,  and  be  opposed  in  his  demand,  though 
fiis  competitors  were  Thersites  or  the  fellow  who  rubbed 
Bucephalus's  heels.  How  could  his  identity  be  ascertained? 
Ghoerilus,  stand  forth ;  but  should  Moevius  contest  the  bays 
with  Ghoarilus,  would  a  million  of  critics  decide  the  difference  ? 
What,  then,  must  be  the  sentence  ?  Why,  since  the  Con- 
queror cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  slave,  let  the  chaplet 
be  divided  between  them,  et  curru  servus  portetur  eodem.  Thus 
in  a  few  years  may  my  dear  Harry  be  a  Tillotson,  and  his 
friend  as  much  Cicero  as  Cicero  himself. 

"  From  Hampton  we  proceeded  to  Twickenham,  in  order  to 
see  Pope's  abode.  What  would  you  feel  if  you  were  forced 
to  walk  fifty  times  through  that  little  stupid  place,  and  ask  at 
every  house  where  Mr  Pope  lived  without  being  able  to  find 
it  out  ?  A  thousand  execrations  did  I  vent  upon  the  Vandals. 
Poor  Pope  I  and  was  thy  prophecy  to  be  verified  ?  '  Steal 
from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone  tell  where  I  lie.'  At  length, 
by  mere  chance,  we  were  directed  to  Squire  Ellis's.  As  we 
entered  his  garden,  I  found  my  spirit  bowing  to  the  genius  of 
the  place  with  a  humiliation  that  was  not  entirely  the  work  of 
&ncy.  It  is  impossible  to  tread  where  Swift,  Guy,  Boling- 
faroke,  and  so  many  other  great  names,  had  frequented,  with- 
out feeling  some  awe ;  but  this  sanction  was  not  sufficient  to 
preserve  the  house  or  garden  in  their  original  simplicity. 
What  was  Pope's  garden  is  now  almost  overlooked  in  the 
addition  made  to  it  by  a  Mr  Stanhope ;  the  house  has  shared 
the  same  fiftte ;  and  the  grotto  serves  as  a  repository  for  some 
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Italian  busts,  and  a  pasisage  to  a  cold  bath  bnilt  by  the  same 
gentleman,  who,  lest  people  should  not  know  whom  to  curse 
for  these  profanations,  posted  up  some  verses  to  commemorate 
bis  exploits. 

''  From  hence  we  came  on  to  Richmond,  a  most  beautiful 
town,  and  after  breakfast  set  out  for  London ;  but  we  were 
overtaken  at  Eew  by  a  heavy  rain,  which  detained  us  the 
whole  day.  It  was  the  place  where  the  poet  Thomson  spent 
the  latter  years  of  his  life.  This,*with  the  dulness  of  the 
day  and  the  remaining  impressions  of  Twickenham, .  threw 
me  into  a  scribbling  vein,  and  produced  some  verses,  which, 
as  I  addressed  to  you,*  I  shall  send  to  you.  The  evening 
brought  us  home.  If  I  had  remembered  this  subject  when  I 
sat  down,  I  would  have  given  you  a  more  particular  descrip-^ 
tion  of  the  places,  &c.,  though  you  need  not  be  sorry  for 
having  escaped  a  longer  history." 

It  would  appear  that  at  this  time  he  was  fond  of  rambling 
about  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  relating  to  his  Mends  the 
impressions  which  both  the  people  and  the  places  made  on 
him.  The  reflections  suggested  by  a  journey  to  Windsor 
are  thus  conveyed : — 

**  9  Orange  Street,  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 

"  I  can't  say,  however,  that  I  was  so  taken  with  the  &ces. 
of  the  swains ;  I  believe  most  strongly  that  the  English 
peasant  must  be  very  nearly  as  bad  as  the  Hottentot,  except 
that  he  is  better  fed  and  better  covered.  In  every  stupid 
face  you  meet,  you  may  read  more  than  even  you  conceived 
of  an  English  boor.  Haughty,  ignorant,  tmsociable,  credu- 
lous, unaccommodating — how  different  (abject  as  they  are) 
from  our  poor  countrymen  I  Their  fondness  for  genealogy, 
so  much  despised  here,  and  not  without  reason,  gives  them 
an  advantage  they  could  derive  from  no  other  source.  When 
each  poor  individual  is  supposed  to  contain,  in  his  own  per- 
son, the  accumulated  honours  of  many  generations,  they  are 
led  to  treat  each  other  with  a  politeness  and  respect  propor- 
tioned to  their  imaginary  merit,  and  to  cultivate  a  friendly 
intercourse,  that  contributes  not  a  little  to  reclaim,  and  even 
to  refine,  the  sentiments  of  the  illiterate.  And  I  have  often 
thought,  the  manner  of  lamenting  over  the  dead  co-operates 

♦Seepage  11, 
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Btrongly  to  preserve  and  improve  this  untutored  "sort  of  polite- 
ness, by  keeping  alive  something  like  a  taste  for  conversa- 
tion in  a  language  that  wants  neither  expression  nor  extent, 
and  by  preventing  that  language  from  a  decay  into  which 
it  must  otherwise  have  fallen.  And  to  these  you  add  the 
severe  political  grievances,  and  the  still  more  cruel  miserable 
inducement  to  a  strict  association — the  community  of  afiSio- 
tion  and  wretchedness — ^more  than  can  be  found  either  in 
France  or  Germany,  and  yet  fostered  in  the  bosom  of  a  con- 
stitution boasted  to  be  free. 

"In  the  Castle  of  Windsor  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Charles  II.,  with  a  most  extravagant  inscription  in  his  praise. 
I  never  before  felt  so  powerful  an  impulse ;  and  had  I  been 
as  strong  as  Sampson,  it  might  have  fared  ill  with  the 
horse  as  well  as  the  rider.  In  truth,  besides  the  impudence 
of  attempting  to  impose  so  gross  a  falsehood  on  the  world, 
'tis  taking  away  one  great  inducement  to  virtue  from  people 
in  pubHc  capacities,  by  giving  every  villain  room  to  hqpe 
that  not  only  his  vices  shall  be  concealedi  but  that  he  may 
be  handed  down  as  a  hero  to  posterity." 


LETTER  FOURTH. 

"  Bristol,  June  17,  1774. 

.  "  Dear  Habry, — I  thought  to  have  written  to  you  very 
long  since,  and  for  that  purpose  got  a  promise  of  some  franks 
to  your  reverence  ;  but  it  was  no  more  than  a  promise.  This 
disappointment  prevented  me  from  obliging  you  to  pay  for. 
what  I  thought  might  be  conveyed  to  you  at  an  easier  rate ;: 
and  for  these  weeks  past  I  was  less  anxious  on  that  score, 
as  I  expected  so  soon  to  pay  my  compliments  in  person  to 
you.  But  in  all  these  expectations  I  was  equally  deceived ;'; 
fi)r  I  did  not  get  the  franks,  nor  can  I  be  sure  at  what  time 
we  may  meet. 

"  The  evening  before  last,  I  set  out  from  London  in  com- 
pany with  Morris,  one  of  my  companions  in  the  Windsor 
excursion.  The  other  side  of  the  coach  was  occupied  by  a 
little,  contemptible,  cockaded  thing  in  the  land  pay,  and 
which  looked  still  more  despicable  by  being  placed  near  a 
laughing  weather-beaten  fellow,  who  belonged  to  the  sea- 
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service.  Had  Master  Jupiter  onckolded  Tyndams  in  the  foim 
of  a  Turkey-cock  instead  of  a  gander,  I  should  be  tempted 
to  trace  my  pedigree  from  Leda  herself;  for  no  one  more 
heartily  hates  a  red-coat,  or  the  wearer  of  it.  If,  therefore, 
you  have  a  spark  of  ill-nature  in  your  composition,  you  will 
rejoice  in  the  pleasure  I  received  from  the  contrast.  The 
captain,  like  iiie  rest  of  his  fellow-servants,  seemed  enam- 
oured of  his  livery ;  was  shallow,  ignorant,  even  in  his  own 
little  depth ;  and  you  might  see  by  one  eye  that  elevated 
his  brow,  that  he  would  be  most  arrogant,  had  he  a  body  to 
support  such  pretensions,  or  if  the  other  eye  did  not  show 
him  a  companion  who  was  likely  to  defeat  any  attempts  in 
that  way.  The  sailor  seemed  weU  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  this  country,  particularly  of  the  last  war,  in  part  of 
which  he  had  some  share ;  and  to  this  he  added  a  ferocious 
sort  of  unconsciousness  of  his  personal  strength,  with  a  Httle 
ostentation  of  his  superior  endowments,  that  I  readily  ex- 
cu^ed,  as  it  made  him  more  eager  to  push  the  triumph  over 
his  poor  adversary.  The  conversation  turned  a  while  on  the 
military  and  the  navy.  The  smell  of  tar  seemed  to  offend 
the  captain's  nose,  perhaps  as  much  as  powder  would  ;  but 
he  had  mistaken  his  man,  as  well  as  the  element  they  were 
engaged  on.  The  commodore  soon  obliged  him  to  strike;  nor 
did  he  make  amends  for  his  fruitless  attack  on  the  navy  by 
his  defence  of  the  standing  army,  which  the  sailor  assailed 
in  his  turn,  and  routed  with  a  volley  of  sarcasms,  which  were 
as  effectual  as  if  they  had  been  more  extemporary.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed  in  his  fevour,  that  a  perpetual  habit  of 
antipathy,  and  as  constant  an  indulgence  in  it,  might  nature 
ally  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  speak  on  such  a  subject 
with  much  originality.  As  the  captain  did  not  seem  to  have 
sufficient  strength  to  support  himself  through  a  good  roast- 
ing, I  undertook  the  part  of  a  stake  for  him  in  his  martyr- 
dom ;  but  the  commodore,  either  perceiving  my  opposition  to 
be  only  pretended,  or  satisfied  with  having  overthrown  it, 
was  so  reconciled  as  to  propose  our  supping  together  on  our 
arrival  at  Bristol.  Next  morning  he  assisted  me  in  inquiring 
for  a  ship ;  but  here  begins  the  worst  part  of  the  story :  two 
ships  sailed  within  these  six  days,  and  there  is  one  in  the 
harbour,  which  will  sail,  as  the  captain  says,  within  ten  dayS| 
but  that  period  will  probably  be  extended  to  twenty.    Even 
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the  commodore  assures  me  tliat  veracity  in  matters  of  this 
kind  is  a  virtae  not  always  to  be  found  amongst  seamen ; 
and  advises  me  to  go  with  him  to  Bath,  where  he  will  engage 
to  procure  us  a  good  berth  for  as  many  weeks  (0  heavens  I 
weeks !)  as  we  shall  remain  on  shore.  What  to  do  I  am  yet 
imdetermined ;  but,  in  such  circumstances,  you  will  easily 
judge  how  impossible  it  wiU  be  to  read  with  any  effect.  0 
Harry,  pray  for  me,  though  I  am  not  travelling  by  land  or  by 
water,  and  do  not  therefore  come  within  the  form.  On  my 
soul,  I  am  so  vexed,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you.  I 
have  strove  to  laugh,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  I  have  scribbled 
and  blotted'  away,  and  the  pen  travels  as  unsuccessfully  as  its 
Blaster;  and  where  is  that  miserable  master  to  exist  ten, 
perhaps  twenty  days,  each  eighteen  hours  and  a  half  long  ? 
These  are  the  occasions  where  philosophy  is  most  wanting. 
In  great  calamities  the  pride  of  human  nature  will  stimulate 
our  firmness ;  but  in  vexatious  little  circumstances  Hke  this, 
we  are  ashamed  of  making  a  formal  defence,  and  are  flea- 
l»tten  audi  worried  by  the  inroads  of  an  insignificant  enemy, 
merely  because  we  think  them  too  contemptible  to  be  opposed 
by  the  parade  of  a  pitched  battle.  But,  where  Time  so  per^ 
versely  loiters  now,  is  it  any  consolation,  think  you,  to  reflect, 
that  when  we  are  together  he  will  lash  the  lingering  moments 
into  speed,  and  be  as  quick  in  separating  us  as  he  is  slow  in 
bringing  us  together  ? — ^Farewell,  farewell, 

J.  P.  CuRRAN." 

After  he  had  eaten  through  his  terms  at  the  Temple,  he 
returned  to  Ireland. 
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•  character. — ^Extracts  from  his  unpublished  writings. — Singular  instance  of 
his  personal  weakness. 

It  was  in  the  year  1775,  that  with,  as  he  said  himself^  no 
living  possession  but  a  pregnant  wife,  after  much  indecision 
respecting  an  emigration  to  America,  he  was  called  to  the 
Bar.  In  that  eiidightened  body,  as  it  was  then  constituted, 
were  to  be  found  the  nobles,  the  aristocracy,  the  genius,  the 
learning,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  land — aU  concentrated 
within  that  little  circle.  No  insolent  pretension  in  the  high, 
frowned  down  the  intellectual  splendour  in  the  htuuble : 
education  compensated  the  want  of  birth ;  industry  supplied 
the  inferiority  of  fortune ;  and  the  laWy  which  in  its  suitors 
knew  no  distinction  but  that  of  justice,  in  its  professors 
acknowledged  none  except  that  of  merit.  In  other  countries, 
where  this  glorious  profession  is  degraded  into  a  trade — 
where  cunning  supplies  the  place  of  intellect,  and  a  handi- 
craft mechanism  is  the  substitute  for  mind — where,  in  Cur- 
rants peculiar  phrase,  "  men  begin  to  measure  their  depth  by 
their  darkness,  and  to  fancy  themselves  profound  because 
they  feel  they  are  perplexed" — ^no  idea  can  be  formed  of  that 
illustrious  body ;  of  the  learning  that  informed,  the  genius 
that  inspired,  and  the  fire  that  warmed  it ;  of  the  wit  that 
relieved  its  wisdom,  and  the  wisdom  that  dignified  its  wit. 
It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  to  the  bar  of  that  day  the 
people  of  Ireland  looked  up,  in  every  emergency,  with  the 
most  perfect  reliance  upon  their  talent  and  their  integrity. 
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It  wds  then  the  nursery  of  the  parliament  and  the  peerage. 
There  was  scarcely  a  noble  family  in  the  land  that  did 
not  enrol  its  Slite  in  that  body,  by  iiie  study  of  law  and  the 
exercise  of  eloquence,  to  prepare  them  for  the  field  of 
legislative  exertion;  and  tiiere,  not  unfrequently,  arose 
a  genius  from  the  very  lowest  of  the  people,  who  won  his 
way  to  the  distinctions  of  the  senate,  and  wrested  from 
pedigree  the  highest  honours  and  offices  of  the  constitu- 
tion. It  was  a  glorious  spectacle  to  behold  the  hope  of  the 
peerage  entering  such  an  arena  with  the  peasant's  off- 
spring— all  difference  merged  in  that  of  mind,  and  merit 
alone  deciding  the  superiority.  On  such  contests,  and  they 
were  continual,  the  eye  of  every  rank  in  the  community  was 
turned :  the  highest  did  not  feel  their  birth  debased  by  the 
victories  of  intellect ;  and  the  humblest  expected,  sometimes 
not  in  vain,  to  be  ennobled  in  their  turn.  Many  a  personage 
sported  the  ermine  on  a  back  that  had  been  coatipss ;  and 
the  garter  might  have  glittered  on  a  leg  that,  in  its  native 
bog,  had  been  unencumbered  by  a  stocking. 

Amongst  those  who  were  most  distinguished  when  Mr 
Curran  came  to  the  bar,  and  with  whom  afterwards,  as  Chief- 
Justice,  he  not  tmfrequently  came  in  collision,  was  Mr  John 
Scott,  afterwards  better  known  by  the  title  of  Lord  Clonmel. 
This  person  sprang  from  a  very  humble  rank  of  Ufe,  and  raised 
himself  to  his  subsequent  elevation,  partly  by  his  talents, 
partly  by  his  courage,  and,  though  last,  not  least,  by  his 
very  superior  knowledge  of  the  world.  During  the  stormy 
adi^dnistration  of  Lord  Townsend,  he,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Lord  Lifford,  the  then  chancellor,  was  elected  to  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  from  that  period  ad- 
vanced gradually  through  the  subordinate  offices  to  his 
station  on  the  bench.  In  the  year  1770,  and  thencefoiward, 
he  encountered,  almost  alone,  an  opposition  headed  by  Mr 
Flood,  and  composed  of  as  much  effective  hostility  as  ever 
faced  a  treasury  bench.  To  powers  rather  versatile  than 
argumentative,  he  added  a  perseverance  not  to  be  &tigued, 
and  a  personal  intrepidity  altogether  invincible.  When  he 
could  not  overcome,  he  swaggered ;  and  when  he  could  not 
bully,  he  fought.  "  All  the  light  artillery,"  says  Hardy, 
^  and  total  war  of  jests,  bon-mots,  pointed  sarcasms,  popular 
stoiies  and  popular  aUusions,  were  entirely  his  own."     Suc- 
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cessfol  as  Lord  Glonmel  was  in  his  political  coarse,  he  by  no 
means  looked  back  on  it  with  satis&ction.  Lord  Oonomry 
relates  that  on  one  occasion,  towards  the  close  of  hia  career,  he 
thus  addressed  him :  ''  Mj  dear  Yal,  I  have  been  a  fortunate 
man  in  life.  I  am  a  Chief-Justice  and  an  ITaii ;  but,  believe 
me,  I  would  rather  be  begintungihe  world  as  a  young  sweep.*' 
The  asperities  of  his  public  conduct  were,  however,  invisible 
in  private..  He  was  stored  with  aneedote-Hseldom,  oiertaiznly, 
very  delicate  '  in  <  the  selection ;  but  his  companionable 
qualities  were  well  seconded' by  the  fidelity  of  his  Mend- 
ships  ;  and  it  is  true  of  him  that  he  never  made  an?  insincere 
profession  or  forgot  a  favour.  "  He  had,"  says  one  'who 
knew  him  well,  **  many  social  virtues,  and,  in  cosrvivTal 
hours^  ianch  unaffeeted  wit  and  pleasantry,  with  a  eordial 
civility  of  manners;  To  his  great  honour  be  it  recorded  that 
he  never  forgot'  an  obligation;  and  as  his  sagacity  and 
knowledge  of  mankind  m/mt  have  been '  pre-eminent,  Ba  his 
gratitude  to  persons  who  had:  assisted  him  in  the  mediocrity 
of  his  fortime  was  imqueetidnaMe,  afnd  marked  by  real 
g^erosity  and  inuniilcence.^^  On  the  ben(di,  indeed,  and  in 
some  instances  with  Mr  Curran,  •  he  was  occasionally  over- 
bearing: but  a  bar  Buoh  as  I  have  described  was  not  easily 
to  be  overborne ;  and,  for  some  asperity  to  a  'barrister  of  the 
name  of  Haokett,  he  was,  afber  'a  professional  meetibg  of 
tiie  body— at  whidi,  thou^' Chief- Justice,  he  had  but  one 
supporter — obliged  to  apologise  for  his  misconduet  in  the 
public  joxonals  I 

The  death  of  Lord  Qdnmel  is  said  to  have-  orrginated  in  a 
very  curious  incident.  In  the  year'  1792,  M^  John  Magee, 
the  spirited  proprietor  of  the  Dublin  Evening'  Posty  had  a  fiat 
issued  agamst  him  in  a  case  of  libel,  ^  a  isum  ^diiich  the 
defendant  thought  ercessive.  The*  bench  and  the  press 
were  directly  committed>  and  ia<  such  a  dase^  had^a  judge 
tenfold  the  jtower  he  has,  he  would  be  comparatively  harm- 
less. The  subject  made  a  noise — was  brought  before  Paiiia- 
mentr*-€Bnd  was  at  last,  at  least  politically,  set  at  rest  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Clnef-Justiee,  acnd*  the  restrictibn  of  the  jud^s 
in  fiiture,  in  saeh  cases,  to  an^  inferior  and  a  definite  -siun. 
Discomfited  and  miortified^  Lord  Clonmel  retreated  frqm  the 
contest;  but  he;  retriBated  like  a  harpooned  leviathan-— ^the 
barb  was  in  his  back,  and  Magee  l^ld  the  cordage.  -  He 
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made  ih€  life  of  Ha*  enemy  a  burden  to  him;  He  exposed 
his  errors,  denied  his'  ments,  magnified  his  mistakes,  ridi- 
culed his  pretensions,  and,  contimially  ed^ing^  withont  over- 
stepping the  boundary  of  Kbel,  poured  upon  the  Chief- 
Jnstice,  from  the  battery  of  the  press,  a  perpetual  broadside 
of  sanrcasm  and  invecti^.  **  The  man,"  says  Dbctor;  John- 
son, challenging  Junius — -"  the  man  who  viMes  established 
«Hth<mty^«  su¥e  to  find  an  audience.'*^^  LoMOltenmelHDO 
fiitaUy  ^wified  the  apothegm^  Whcirever  he  wfent,  hd  was: 
lanrpooned  by  a  baQad'-singer  or  hnghbd  at  by  tijye  populace. 
Nor  W8«  Magee's  arsenal  composed  eaccluaively  of  piiperam- 
mumtnm.  He  had  amassed;  as  he  stated,  some^hex^  about 
JE14,000^'ten  thousand  of  which  he*  Md  settled  en  hisftimily, 
and  **•  the  remainder,  with  (3k)d's  blessing,  T^^rve^t'to  s^end 
on  Lord  ClonmeV^  Accordingly,  placards  appeared  aH  over 
Dccblin^  mviting  the  inhabitanUs  to*  a  great  Ohfrrtpic  pig^kunt^ 
to  be'  given  at'  Magee'v  exclusive'  cost.  The  scene^  of  the 
glcmfic^on  was  a  tract  of  ground  which  he  rented  in  the 
vicinity,  at  a  place  caHed  Seapoint.  Unfortunately  for  the 
C^ii^  J^ofitioe,  his  suburban  vUta,  Tismple  HiU,  was  separated 
only  by  a  hedge  from  the-  site  of  the  announced  convimlity. 
It  was  surrounded  by  highly  ornamented  grou»di§,  on  the 
good  taste  displayed  in  which  their  proprietor  wasr  under- 
stood especially  to  pride  himself;  no  doubt  thia- unlucky 
vicinage  se^gested  the  hin/t  to  tlie  irate  Magee.  In  order  to 
seeore  a  fa]$  attendamce,  all  Hhe  politer  entertaikmenftf  were 
advertised.  Orimnng  through  horse-collars,  clambering  xrp 
poles,' ruttiing^  in  sacks,  with  very  liberal  prizes  ta  the  most 
accomplkhed,  were  included  in  the  programme.  Booths  antt 
tentff  vv^ne  ereeted  eveiy  where  against  the  inefemency  of  the 
-wes&ect^  aitidthaft  ne  possibife  refinement  shotJtM  be  waiiiiing. 
Hie  softer-  sex  i/irere  included  in  the  invitations'.  Itl  was  no 
gieaf  wonder  that^  when  the  long  expected  Say  arrived, 
Dublin  lost  &e  Uite  oi  its  population.  The  scene  is  not 
describable.  Donnjbrook  itself  never  saw  its  eqfUftl^  and 
CAoneael^  almost  in  fifi^  marked  the  gradual  operation  of  the 
potteen,  by  the  comparative  unanimity  df  the  uproar.  •  Little, 
however,  did  he  dream  of  what  was' comiftg.  The  cl&sax  of 
the:  fratrfal-^'-4ihati  which  bestowed  on  it  its  title  and  its 
attraction — the  Qraiid  Olympic  P%-Hunt^ — was  at  hand  f  A 
mtdtilrade'  of  these  Mghly  interesdng  animals,  especially 
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selected  for  their  strength  and  their  agiHly,  now  made  their 
appearance.  Their  tails  had  been  shaved  and  soaped  artis- 
tically, and  Magee  announced  that  whoever  caught  an  animal 
by  the  tail,  and  held  him  fast  by  the  tail,  should  hold  him  in 
fee-simple.  Now,  as  the  pig  in  those  days  was  the  rent-payer 
in  Ireland,  the  scene  which  followed  must  be  left  almost  to 
the  imagination.  Away  went  the  frighted  and  infuriated 
fmimals,  and  away  went  their  pursuers,  scarcely  less  excited, 
and  away  soon  went  the  hedge  of  Temple  Hill,  and  all  the 
decoration  of  its  grounds  and  gardens.  Such  was  the  upshot 
of  the  Olympic  Pig-Hunt.  Magee  went  mad,  as  was  said, 
with  his  victory,  and  Clonmel  died  soon  after,  partly  from 
vexation,  but  perhaps  still  more  from  political  disquietude. 
The  very  day  after  that  on  which  he  expired  ushered  in  the 
rebellion  of  1798. 

The  Chief- Justice,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  was  delicate 
in  health,  and  frequent  reports  of  his  death  were  circulated. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  he  was  really  very  ill,  a 
friend  said  to  Curran,  "  Well,  they  say  Clonmel  is  going  to 
die  at  last.  Do  you  believe  it?"  "I  believe,"  said  Curran, 
"  he  is  scoundrel  enough  to  live  or  die  just  as  it  suits  his 
oum  convenience." 

The  sketch  of  this  remarkable  man  ccumot  be  more  appro- 
priately terminated  than  by  the  following  scene,  the  accuracy 
of  which  is  vouched  by  Mr  Rowan,  at  whose  trial  he  had  pre- 
sided as  Chief- Justice.  The  colloquy  is  said  to  be  an  average 
specimen  of  Clonmers  manner,  and  conveys  a  strange  im- 
pression of  the  times  in  which  such  conduct  could  have  been 
hazarded  by  a  judge.  This  memorable  trial  (of  which  more 
anon)  was  stormy  and  exciting,  and  not  the  less  hateful  to 
Clonmel,  because  occasioning  one  of  Currants  most  magnifi- 
cent orations,  perhaps  his  very  best.  Seeing  a  report  of  the 
trial  advertised,  the  Chief-Justice  instantly  summoned  the 
publisher  to  his  private  residence,  on  whose  appearance 
Clonmel  commenced : — 

"Your  servant,  Mr  Byrne.  I  perceive  you  have  adver- 
tised Mr  Rowan's  trial." 

Byrne. — "  The  advertisement,  my  Lord,  is  Mr  Rowan's  ; 
he  has  selected  me  as  his  publisher,  which  I  think  an  honour, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  profitable." 

LoBD  C. — "  Take  care,  sir,  what  you  do  :  I  give  you  this 
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cantion ;  for  if  there  are  any  reflections  on  the  judges  of  the 
land,  by  the  eternal  G —  1 1  I  will  lay  you  by  the  heels." 

Byrne. — "  I  have  mant/  thanks  to  return  to  your  Lordship  for 
the  caiUion.  I  have  had  m«uiy  opportunities  of  going  to  New- 
gate, but  I  have  never  been  ambitious  of  that  honour,  and  I 
hope  in  this  case  to  stand  in  the  same  way.  Your  Lordship 
knows  I  have  but  one  principle  in  trade,  which  is  to  make 
money  of  it ;  and  that,  if  there  were  two  publications  giving 
different  features  to  the  trial,  I  would  publish  both.  There  is 
a  trial  published  by  Mr  M'Kenzie." 

Lord  C. — "  I  did  not  know  that ;  but,  say  what  you  may 
on  the  subject,  if  you  print  or  publish  what  may  inflame  the 
mob,  it  behoves  the  judges  of  the  land  to  notice  it ;  and  I 
tell  you,  by  the  Eternal,  if  you  publish  and  misstate  my 
expressions,  I  will  lay  you  i>t/  the  heels.  One  of  Mr  Rowan's 
advocates  set  out  with  an  inflammatory  speech,  misstating 
what  I  said,  and  stating  what  I  did  not  say.  I  immediately 
denied  it,  and  appealed  to  the  court  and  the  gentlemen  in  tt^ 
and  they  all  contradicted  him,  as  well  as  myself.  Those 
speeches  were  made  for  the  mob,  to  mislead  and  inflame 
them,  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  curb.  K  the  publication  is 
intended  to  abuse  me,  I  don't  value  it ;  I  have  been  so  long 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  abuse,  that  it  will  avail  little.  But 
I  caution  you  how  you  ptMish  it ;  for  if  I  find  anything  reflect- 
ing on,  or  misstating  me,  I  will  take  care  of  you  /  " 

Byrne. — "  I  should  hope  Mr  Rowan  has  too  much  honour 
to  have  anything  misstated  or  inserted  in  his  trial  that 
would  involve  his  publisher." 

Lord  C.  — "  What  I  is  Mr  Rowan  preparing  his  owii 
trial?" 

Byrne. — "  He  is,  my  Lord." 

Lord  C. — "Oho,  oho  I  that  is  a  different  thing.  That 
gentleman  would  not  have  been  better  used  by  me,  standing 
in  the  situation  that  he  did,  had  he  been  one  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood." 

Byrne. — "  My  Lord,  Mr  Rowan  being  his  own  printer,  I 
stand  only  as  his  publisher ;  you  know  he  will  publish  his 
own  trial" 

Lord  C. — "  Even  as  his  publisher,  I  will  take  care  of  youj 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  this  being  known." 

Byrne. — "  I  return  your  Lordship  many  thanks  II" 
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Auotber,  but  a  vary  tdififerent  dharaotor,  at  tibat  tune  in 
high  endnenoe  «t  the  JiifiAi  bar,  was  the  jnatlj  eekebmbdA 
Walter  HxusBej  Burgla^  a  man  tseverenoed  by  hk  profession, 
idojiised  by  bisj&ieada^  loyed  by  the  peqple,  honomad  by  the 
Grown,  as^d  vhighly  respeoted  «¥^i  by  those  who  dxfi[eared  tsom 
Mm.  The  history  of  no  ^ount^,  |)6rhs^B,>  hands  doim,  Jt 
chaifacter  on .  its  recoads  vpon  which  ihere  exists  less vdif- 
feranoe-of  opinion  thaa  on  that  of  Hussey  Bui^h :  as  a  simi, 
benevolent,  frie^y,  sinoere,  and  hooieBt;  as  a/baanistar, 
learned,  eloquent,  ardent,  and  disinterested ;  as  a  senator,  in 
power  jnefi^ieoted  by  the  Opposition,  and  out  of  it,  by  Hie 
Ministry;  he  was  always  aUowed  piinoiple,  and  heard  witji 
delight  His  life  was  <me  oontinned  glow  of  inteUectnal 
splendour;  and  when  he  .Bank,  the  bar^  tibe  senate,  and  the 
ooi^ntry  fielt  a  temporary  eclipse*  Of  his  eloquence  the  ie« 
porters  of  tiiat  day  were  too  ignorant  Suith&dly  to  tNMusmit 
any  fiirTnemorial  to  posterily ;  acKi  the  memory  of^  kis  &fvr 
remaining  contemporaries  sather  retains  the  general  admim* 
tion  of  its  effect  than  any  particular  speoimen  of  his  language. 
'*  The  graces/'  says  Hardy,  in  his  L^e  ^qf  Lord  Charlemont, 
'^  embellished  all  that  he  said ;  but  the  graces  are  fugitiT^  or 
pe^sbable.  Of  his  admirod  speeches  but  f ewy  if  any,  reocurds 
are  now  to  be  found ;  and  of  his  harmonious  flowing  eloquence 
it  may  be  said,  as  Tacitus  did  of  aQ:«emiQent  speaker  in  his 
time — ^  Haterii  canorum  ilhtdj  et  prc^uensj  cum  ipso  exHnctum 
e$tJ  "  1  have  heard  but'Of  one  sentence  which  has  escaped 
unmutilated.  Speaking  of  die  expressive  laws  which  had 
coerced  Ireland,  and  ended  in  the  universal  resistance  of  the 
people  and  the  establishment  of  the  Yolunteers,  he  warmed  by 
degrees  into  the  following  fine  classical  allusion, — "  Talk  not 
to  me  of  peace,''  said  he.  '^  Ireland  is  not  in  a  state  of  peace ; 
it  is,  smothered  war.  England  has  sown  her  laws  like  dragons' 
teeth,  and  they  have  4^)rung  up,  armed  men."  The  fire  of 
his  manner,  'the  silver  tone  of  his  voice,  the  inimitable  graces 
of  his  action,  all  combined,  gave  such  irresistible  effect  to 
this  simple  sentence  so  delivered,  and  addressed  to  an 
audience  so  prepared,  that  a  universal  burst  of  enthusiasm  ifi 
said  to  have  issued  &om  the  house,  and  to  have  been  echoed 
by  the  galleries. 

It  is,  indeed,  deplorable  to  think  that  almost  every  vestige 
of  such  a  man  should  be  lost.    He  lives  but  in  the  eager 
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panegyric  oi  lug  ooutemporarias,  siod  ^Haey  were  unammoos 
in  aco^niing  it.:  Buzgh,  as  a  jpoUticianf  ^never  for  a  nK^neat 
snj^red  iuB  ofwn  interosts  to  supecsede  those  of  his  ooimtiy. 
On  imo  aey^ral  oocasions^  where  thej  ola«hed,  he  never  hesi- 
tated.' .The  first  was  in  1779,  when,  though  a  laW'^ojQ&cer  of 
the  Gfown,:he  iiioved  an  amkendment  to  the  Addtess,  in  such 
teems  aa  these-r^I  never  will  support  any  government  in 
fraudnlently;  concealing  from,  the  king  ilie  righta  lof .  his 
people..  The  high  office  which  I  possess  can  hold  no  com- 
petition  With  mj  {irinciples  and  n^  conaoience,  and  I  shidl 
coniddeir.the  nelinquishment  of  my  gown  as  only  a  just  sac- 
rifioa  upon.  U^  .altar  of  my  country.  Strong  statement^ 
rather  than  pathetic. suppli^^atiou,  is  adapted  to  the  ciisis; 
and  the  ameadmeiit  wMch  I  propose  is,  that  it  is  not  by 
expedMSfi^  that  this  CQuntryis  to  be  saved  &om  impending 
nun- ' 

Bnigh  well  knew  at  what  qost  he  did  his  duty.  On  re- 
suming his  seat,  he  said  to  the  friend  next  to  him,  *M  have 
now.«ealed  the  door  against  my  own  preferment,  and  I  have 
made  the  fortune  of  that  man,"  pointing  to  his  probable  suc- 
cessor.. It  is  deUghtfril  to  reflect  that  a  nation's  gratitude 
responded  to  his  virtue,,  and  redeemed  his  children  fixHn  its 
inevitable  conaequences.  On  his  death,  Mr  Grattan,  over- 
powered by  his  emotiona,.  thus  addressed  the  House  of 
Commons: — "I  am  unable/^8aid  he,  "  to  do  justice  to  my 
feelings  on  the  subject  on  which  I  address  you.  The  dealli 
of  the  late  Chief-Baron  Buigh  has  in&cted  too  deep  a  wound 
on  the  eomnlunity  at  large,  and  on  this  house  in  particular, 
to  need  any  oolouiing  from  me.  He  died,  I  grieve  to  say, 
in  oircnmstances  very  inadequate  to  his  statioo.  Four 
daughters  and  one  aon  are  left  improvided  for ;  and  his  many 
virtues  and  his  public  services  demand  that  his  children 
shall  become  the  children  of  the  country/'  He  then  moved 
an  Addi^ess,  ooxitaining  *Hhe  earnest  entreaty  of  the  House 
that  hia  Majesty  would  cause  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
£Eunily  of  the  late  Chief-Baron,  as  a  reward  for  his  integrity 
and  ability  in  the  seat  of  justice,  and  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  nation/'  Mr  Yelverton  (his  successor  on  the 
bench)  followed.  "  I  know  not,"  said  he,  "in  what  character 
of  his  life,  whether  public  or  private,  he  most  conmianded 
our  admiration — ^whether  as  the  humane  advocate  of  the 
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unfortunate,  as  the  tender  husband  and  father,  or  on  the 
bench  impartially  adminiBtering  justice,  ever  tempered  with 
clemency."  He  could  proceed  no  farther.  His  full  heart 
choked  his  utterance,  and  he  sank  into  his  seat  amid  the 
sympathy  of  the  crowded  house,  who  instantly  voted  the 
Address  with  acclamations.  This  affecting  scene  made  so 
deep  an  impression  upon  Grattan  that,  in  after  years,  he  thus 
pathetically  and  beautifully  alludes  to  it, — "  I  moved  for  his 
pension.*  I  did  it  &om  a  natural  and  instinctive  feeling.  I 
came  to  this  House  from  his  hearse.  What  concern  first 
suggested,  reason  afterwards  confirmed.  Do  I  lament  that 
pension  ?  Yes,  because  in  it  I  lament  the  mortality  of  noble 
emulation,  of  delightfal  various  endowments ;  and,  above  all, 
because  I  feel  the  absence  of  him  who,  if  now  here,  would 
have  inspired  this  debate,  would  have  asserted  your  privileges, 
exposed  the  false  pretences  of  prerogative,  and  added  an  an- 
gelic voice  to  the  councils  of  the  nation."  Flood,  Grattan's 
great  rival,  did  not  withhold  his  tribute.  "  Hussey  Burgh," 
he  says,  "was  a  man  dead  to  everything  but  his  own  honour, 
and  the  grateful  memory  of  his  coimtry ;  a  man  over  whose  life 
or  grave  envy  never  hovered ;  a  man  ardently  wishing  to  serve 
his  country  himself,  but  not  wishing  to  monopolise  the  service 
— ^wishing  to  participate  and  communicate  the  glory.  My 
noble  friend — I  beg  pardon,  he  did  not  live  to  be  ennobled 
by  patent — ^he  was  ennobled  by  nature." 

The  second  sacrifice  of  his  personal  interests  was  on  the 
motion  to  place  four  thousand  Irish  soldiers  at  the  disposal 
of  Government,  during  the  American  War : — "  Having,"  said 
he,  in  his  peroration  to  a  splendid  speech  upon  the  subject, 
"  no  enemies  to  encounter,  no  partisans  to  serve — ^without 
passions,  without  prejudices,  without  fear,  I  have  delivered 
my  sentiments  on  the  present  question — one  of  the  greatest 
importance.  I  wiU  not  vote  a  single  man  against  America, 
without  an  accompanying  address  recommending  conciliatory 
measures.  I  foresee  the  conclusion  of  this  war.  If  Ministers 
are  victorious,  it  will  only  be  establishing  a  right  to  the  har- 
vest after  they  have  burned  the  grain — ^it  will  be  establishing 
a  right  to  the  stream  after  they  have  cut  off  the  fountain. 

*  The  estimation  in  which  Bui^h  was  held  by  the  House  of  Commons  may 
be  gathered  from  the  munificence  of  this  pension.  It  was  £2000  a-year  to  his 
four  children— three  daughters  and  one  son,— with  benefit  of  surrivorship. 
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Suoli  is  my  opposition — a  method  ill  calculated  to  secure 
emolument  or  to  gain  popularity.  My  conduct  will  not  please 
either  party.  But  I  despise  profit— I  despise  popijlarity,  if 
the  one  is  to  be  gained  only  by  base  servility,  and  the  other 
purchased  by  blind  zeal.  Farewell  profit,  farewell  popularity, 
if,  in  acquiring  you,  fair  feime  is  to  be  the  victim." 

These  were  not  mere  words  :  he  resigned  office  once,  and 
spumed  it  a  second  time,  rather  than  support  Government 
against  his  own  conviction.  Yet  to  no  man  was  office  more 
necessary,  as  he  lived  in  a  style  surpassing  even  Irish  extra- 
vagance, keeping  both  town  and  country  mansions  on  a 
princely  scale,  and  never  going  abroad  without  his  coach 
and  six.  The  loss  of  Burgh's  speeches  is  much  to  be 
deplored.  Mr  Plunket  has  been  heard  to  declare,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  no  modem  orator  even  approached  him  in  pas- 
sionate power;  and  the  late  Marquess  Wellesley,' an  almost 
equal  authority,  pronounced  his  style  superior  to  that  of 
either  Pitt,  Fox,  or  Burke,  all  of  whom  he  had  heard 
repeatedly.  Since  the  last  edition  of  this  book,  extracts 
from  some  of  his  unpublished  manuscripts  have  been  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal ;  a  few  are  here  presented — ^the  reader 
recollecting  that  they  appear  to  have  been  flung  off  in  his 
hours  of  relaxation,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  merely  for  his  own 
amusement.  While  some  of  them  evince  deep  thought, 
others  indicate  a  natural  playfulness  of  disposition.  No 
doubt,  every  one  will  regret  our  possessing  merely  the 
disjecta  membra, 

THE  IRISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  IN  1767. 

"  The  comiption  of  the  constitution  of  Ireland  verges  to  aristo- 
cracy^ since  the  poverty  of  the  electors  reduces  them  to  vassalage. 
Our  members  are  returned  to  parliament  by  the  fear  and  depend- 
ence^ not  the  affection  and  choice,  of  the  electoral  body.  Unac- 
countable for  their  conduct  in  parliament,  their  venality  is  unre- 
strained, and  universal  corruption  reigns  in  their  house.  They 
are  the  instrument  of  power,  a  set  of  men  kept  in  regular  pay — 
the  janissaries  of  despotism.  The  principle  of  a  democratical 
government  is  equality.  To  restore  us  then  to  the  spirit,  as  weU 
as  the  forms,  of  our  original  constitution,  a  thorough  reformation 
and  reconstruction  of  parliament  on  a  new  basis  is  absolutely 
necessary." 


{ 
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ON  TUB  K>PBRT  LAWB. 

"  This  cmel  code  is  not  founded,  as  some  assert,  in  necessary 
polie^,  biitTefigi6us  persectltion.  Ireland  Is  a  subordinate  coiuttry, 
and  its  great  objiBot  is  to  gosrd  against  the  oppresrions  of  England. 
The  power  of  avoiding  that  oppres^n  is  in  proportion  to  the  ulti* 
mate  power  of  resisting  it  by  force.  Whenever  isuch  of^KMsition  is 
to  be  made,  it  mnst  begin  with  the  Protestants ;  bnt  Hiey,  being 
too  few,  cannot  hazard  it  without  the  Papists,  who  would  enter 
into  no  cordial  bond  <^  union  with  Protestant  manacles  on  their 
hands.  While  we  remain  thus  jealous  of  each  other,  we  are  but 
as  a  colony  of  Americans  with  the  Indians  at  our  backs.  Our 
great  object,  then^  should  be  to  relax  the  unnecessary  severity  of 
laws  which  separate  society  into  two  classes — o^ressOTs  and 
slaves.  Intestine  discord  has  be^i  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lica  Let  us  learn  wisdom  from  experience,  and  try  what  union 
may  effect  in  the  renovation  of  ours.^ 


,■»> 


«*  STRAY  Thoughts." 

"  Things  supposed  to  b^  derived  frp^i  God  are  often  derived 
from  an  old  nurse,  and  are  believed  to  have  been  always  in  th« 
mind,  because  they  came  there  when  we  were  yet  too  young  to 
observe." 

*^  Short-sighted  men  need  sophistry  so  much  that  they  shun 
reasoning  ;  and  this  is  the  true  reason  why  fools  are  positive." 

"  Is  not  a  man  selfish  who  relieves  another,  because  it  is  a 
pain  to  himself  to  see  him  in  distress  ?  No ;  he  ceased  to  be 
selfish  when  he  began  to  feel  pain  for  another.  The  difference 
consists  not  in  the  act,  but  the  feeling." 

"  Wit  is  the  most  attainable,  humour  the  most  unattainable,  of 
all  faculties.^ 

There  was  living  in  a  mansion  near  Dublin  a  noble  Earl, 
whose  family  were  said  not  quite  to  understand  the  distinc- 
tion between  meum  and  tuum:  the  knocker  on  the  lodge 
door — ^an  iron  hand — was  thus  apostrophised  by  Burgh,  as 
he  observed  it  while  passing  by  with  a  Mend : — 

"  Could  man  Promethean  fire  command, 
To  warm  with  life  that  iron  hand, 
And  touch  it  with  a  sense  of  feeling — 
Lord !  what  a  hand  'twould  be  for  stealing." 
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The  followmg  imitatioii  of  Horace's  ^  Vides  ut  aUa  Uet 
nice  candidum ''  baa  been  preserved :; — 

**  See  WvMsf^s  koary  faiUs  are  white  witk  Moom ; 
Scarce  can  the  la'bouring  woods  the  wmght  sustain; 
The  rivers  cease  to  flow^ 
fibundin  a]b  icy  (^ufiii'.' 

Bevive  that  dying  blase;  and  never  spare 
Your  choicest  flask  of  vintage  '5.7 — 
'  Td  drink  shall  be  our  care—-    ' 
13he  rest  we  leave  to  heaven. 

Let  not  the  morrow's  ills  thy  thoughts  employ. 
But  count  the  passing  hours  for  present  gains ; 
Nor  shun  love's  gentle  joy 
Wkilst  rosy  youth  remains. 

Ere  hoary  age  invade  with  looks  austere, 
Kow  meet  the  maid  within  the  se^et  bower. 
In  whispers  woo  the  fair. 
Nor  miss  the  appointed  hour. 

Perhaps  the  grove  the  wanton  nymph  conceals ; 
But  deeply  though  she  lurk  witMu  the  shade, 
A  willing  laugh  reveals 
The  not  unwilling  maid." 

The  description  recorded  by  Burgh  of  his  own  profession 
is  not  very  flattering : — 

"  A  lawyer  hires  out  his  mind — a  cobbler  his  hands.  One  is 
esteemed  a  liberal,  the  other  a  mechanical  profession.  Surely  he 
is  the  greater  slave  whose  nobler  part  is  most  restrained." 

After  what  we  have  read  and  heard  of  this  very  remark- 
able man,  an  anecdote  such  as  the  following  was  little  to  be 
expected.  It  is  derived,  however,  from  the  indisputable 
authority  of  the  late  Judge  Burton,  to  whom  it  was  narrated 
by  Mr  Sankey,  one  of  the  actors  in  the  scene.  Bui'gh,  great 
as  he  was,  had,  it  seems,  one  foible,  in  which  he  had  a  suc- 
cessor, as  we  shall  see,  in  Mr  Goold — ^he  imagined  he  could 
do  everything  better  than  anybody  else.  Sankey  and  Burgh 
were  once  travelling  together  to  Galway,  having  been  both 
specially  retained  in  a  cause  at  the  approaching  assizes  of 
that  town.     They  stopped  at  a  country  village,  and,  while 
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enjoying  their  bottle  of  port  after  dinner,  their  attention  was 
attracted  by  some  urchins  playing  at  marbles  beneath  the 
window.  "  I  was  once  a  famous  marble-player,"  said  Sankey. 
"  I  was  the  most  celebrated  of  my  day,"  replied  Burgh ; 
"  what  think  you  of  a  game  to  settle  the  matter?"  The 
challenge  was  accepted,  marbles  procured,  a  ring  made,  and 
the  grave  lawyers,  with  their  right  forefingers  chalked, 
secundum  artem,  set  to,  with  all  the  zest  and  rivalry  of  boy- 
hood I  "  I  won,!'  said  Sankey ;  "  Burgh  was  much  excited 
and  much  chagrined.  He  uttered  not  a  word  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evening,  and  from  that  day  forward  never 
spoke  to  me  I "  Yet  this  is  the  man  who  "  commanded  "  the 
^^  applause  of  listening  senates,"  and  around  whose  monu- 
ment a  nation  mourned.  Alas  I  what  an  inexplicable  mys* 
tery  is  poor  human  nature  I  His  country  lost  Burgh  in  1783, 
at  the  age  of  forty ;  he  died  of  fever  in  Armagh,  while  on 
Circuit. 
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Provost  Hutchinson. — His  thirst  after  place. — His  quarrels  with  Doctor  Dui- 
genan. — LachrTmsB  AcademicsB.  —  Ludicrous  instance  of  Hutchinson's 
Ignorance. — ^Prosecutes  Duigenan. — Colloquy  between  Yelverton  and  Judge 
Bobinson. — ^Duigenan's  feat  of  arms. — Pranceriana. — Satirical  description 
of  Hutchinson's  parliamentary  manner. — Attack  on  Lord  Townsend  for 
appointing  him  Provost. — Lampoon  on  him,  supposed  by  Burgh. — Lord 
Townsend  makes  him  a  Major  of  Horse. — His  revenge. — ^The  Provost's 
defence  of  himself. — Anecdote  of  Doctor  Magee. — Curran's  early  profes- 
sional career. — Bob  Lyons  the  attorney,  the  type  of  a  class. — Curran's  visit 

.  to  him  at  Mount  Baven. 

Another  barrister  who  had  immediately  preceded  the  period 
of  Mr  Curran  was  the  Right  Hon.  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  the 
fonnder  of  a  very  distinguished  family.  From  every  account, 
he  must  have  been  a  most  extraordinary  personage.  After 
having  amassed  a  large  fortune  at  the  bar,  and  held  a  distin- 
guished seat  in  the  Senate,  he  accepted  the  provostship  of 
Trinity  College,  and  was,  I  beheve,  the  first  person  promoted 
to  that  rank  who  had  not  previously  obtained  a  fellowship. 
His  appointment  gave  great  offence  to  the  University ;  but 
he  little  heeded  the  resentment  which  was  the  consequence 
of  any  pecuniary  promotion ;  and,  indeed,  such  was  his  noto- 
riety in  this  respect,  that  Lord  Townsend,  wearied  out  with 
his  applications,  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  "  By  G —  I 
if  I  gave  Hutchinson  England  and  Ireland  for  an  estate,  he 
would  solicit  the  Isle  of  Man  for  9.  potato  garden  !  "  The  whole 
College  combined  against  him,  but  it  was  only  to  prove  the 
imbeciliiy  of  mere  bookworms  when  opposed  to  a  man  of  the 
world.  "The  Provost,"  said  Goldsmith,  "stands  like  an 
arch — every  additional  pressure  only  shows  his  strength." 
He  justified  the  observation,  and  withstood  all  his  enemies. 
Amongst  the  most  inveterate  of  those  enemies,  old  Doctor 
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Duigenan,  fieuniliarly  known  as  Paddy  Dnigenan,  stands  re- 
corded. He  gives,  in  a  work  entitled  "  LcLchrynuE  AccidemiccB" 
a  picture  of  Dublin  University  under  the  Provost's  regime, 
which  would  be  almost  incredible  were  it  not  published  in 
the  lifetime  of  Hutchinson,  and  published  with  impunity. 
It  has  the  greater  authority,  as  Duigenan,  a  Fellow  of  the 
College,  vouches  for  what  lie  saw.  "  The  College  walks 
and  gardens,''  says  he,  '^  heretofore  sacred  to  the  exercise 
and  contemplation  of  the  sober  academic,  are  now  infested 
by  himself  and  military  officers  mounted  on  prancing  horses ; 
his  wife  and  adult  daughters,  with  their  train  of  female  com- 
panions, and  his  in&int  children,  their  nurses  and  go-carts — 
who  by  their  pomp  and  clamour  have  banished  the  muses, 
and  may  probably  be  the  authors  of  greater  and  more  seri- 
ous evils,**  '^  Scarce  a  week  passes  without  a  duel  between 
some  of  the  students ;  some  of  them  have  been  slain,  others 
maimed*  The  College  park  is  publicly  made  the  place  for 
learning  the  exercise  of  the  pistol ;  shooting  at  marks  by  the 
gownsmen  is  everyday's  practice ;  the  very  Chambers  of  the 
College  frequently  resound  with  the  explosions  of  the  pistol. 
The  provost  has  introduced  a  fencing^master,  and  assigned 
him  the  convocation  or  senate-house  of  the  Unrversity,  to 
teach  gownsmen  the  use  of  the  sword,  liiough  the  use  of 
swords  is  strictly  forbidden  in  College  by  the  Statutes." 
One  of  the  most  responsible  and  onerous  duties  devolving 
on  the  Provost  and  Board  of  Dublin  CJoUege  is  the  public 
examination  of  the  candidates  for  fellowships.  This  is  car- 
ried on  in  Latin,  and  included  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences. 
It  wHI  readilxbe  believed  that  lihis  was  a  severe  probation 
for  such  a  smatterer  as  Hutchinson.  Of  the  numberless 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  perplexity  in  which  he  was  at 
times  involved,  the  following  is  not  the  lea6t  amusing  speci- 
men. He  asked  one  of  the  candidiates  in  veiy  bad  Latm, 
**  At  what  period  eloquence  flburrshed  most  among'  the 
Greets?'*'  The' candidate  answered  by  j^ess — **  In  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war."  The  Provost  was  puzzled 
in  his  turn.  The  bot^  out  of  which  he  hatf  taken  the  ques- 
tion had  informed  Imn  that  eloquence  flourished  most  amongst 
the  'Greeks  in  the  time  of  Alexander ;  but  Hutchinson  sur- 
mised that  Alexander  ibight  have  cBed  during^  the  war,  and 
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80  ike  answer  Baght  be  correct  I  This  was  a  posing  dilemma. 
The  examination  was  pnblie,  and  assent  or  dissent  he  must.  . 
Something  was  to  be  said.  He  desperately  determined  to 
compound  the  matter.  '^  Bight,  sir;  but  at  what  time  in 
that  period?  Was  it  not  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death?" 
*^  It  was/'  gasped  oat  the  ^candidate  with  an  instant  acqnzes- 
c^K>e :  and  so  thej  killed  Alexander  dnring  the  Peloponne- 
sion '  watt  L  This  was  the  more  amushigy  as-  one  of  the 
Piav^Dst'e  stock  mystificationB  was  the  delight  he  took  in 
Thiioydides. 

Tbe  readar  must  not  infer^  because  oP  Dtdgenan^s  impu^ 
nity^  ihat  these:  diatribes  were  without  effect;  Quit^  the 
C0ialratry>:  Hutchinson  lelt  thesn  so  poignantly  that  he-  ap- 
pliedJbr  a^rkninsd  information.  Telverton  was  his  counsel ; 
and  4he  motixm  originated  a^  dialogue  between  him  and*  the 
soar  and  arrogant  Judge  Bobisson  (of  whom  more  hereafter), 
highly  characteristic  of  both  parties.  Yelyerton  was  com- 
menting severely  on  the  coarse  violence  of  the  libel, 'when 
he  was  thus  interrupted  t"^^ 

jTn>ai& — *^P3pay^  MrYelverton,  have  you  ever  read  Martin 
Lather's  controversial  tracts?"' 

GoniffSEL.< — ^*^  Nos  ^7  Lonl."' 

JvPGE. — ^"  Weliy  I  have^  MrYehrertonp;^  and  iS  that  gireat 
Beformerhad  not  written  with  acrimony  and  vrolence,  we 
should  not  be/  ezrjoyingthe  Messingi^  of  1he  Beformatiion,  and 
of  oar  Protestant  constitution." 

CdciWEL*r4— **^Yery  true^  my  iiordj'  but  I  stispetjt?  that,  if 
the  great  Befofrraier  had  lived  in  our  days,  he  must  have 
written  or  spokem linder  the  control  of  the  laws;  and  if  he 
had  infringed  ^my  ^e  King's  Bdnchwoutd- hardly  have 
accepted  sueh  an  apology  as 'your>  Lordship  offers,  to  relieve 
him  from  a  criminal  information*"'  ^ 

JuDOE>*-^Thafs  going  very  far,  Mr  YelVerton.'* 

CauKSEL.--r*'^Not  fadher  thtetn  truthf  my  Lord}  jtnd,  besides, 
I  may  venture  to  suggest  that  Bitrick  Dmgetian  is'  not  Mar- 
tin Lutker."  . 

Judge.— "  J  rft^  iio<  awy  <Aa#.'' 

C0UiiBEL.-^K!Kro,  my  Lord ;  but  JYfoi.** 

•  The  'CoUoqtiy  here  ended  just  in  time",  for  Bobinson  cer- 
tamly-could  not  have  restrained  himetelf ' much  longer^  and, 
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in  all  likelihood,  the  £Eirther  he  went,  the  worse  he  would 
have  fared.  The  Provost  obtained  his  rule,  and  prudently 
rested  on  it. 

Doctor  Patrick  Duigenan  was  a  rich  original,  and,  in  his 
day,  no  inconsiderable  personage;  not  that  he  excelled  in 
learning  or  in  talent,  though  of  both  he  had  a  fair  proportion, 
but  because  he  established  himself  as  a  kind  of  anti-papal 
incarnation,  and  thereby  colle'cted  a  very  considerable  party. 
All  the  prejudices  of  a  darker  age  in  this  man  foimd  a  refuge. 
His  brain  was  curtained  round  vdth  cobwebs,  excluding  day- 
light from  the  spectres  it  engendered.  If,  like  Luther,  he 
battled  not  in  person  with  the  devil,  he  kept  a  cat's  eye  on 
his  alter  ego^  the  Pope.  Fasts,  friars,  and  confessionals, 
flitted  about  his  pillow.  Backs  and  thumb-screws  filled  the 
air  around  him.  In  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  he  sketched  an 
autO'da-fe^  and  substituted  for  nature's  charms  a  visionary 
Inquisition.  On  this  subject  he  was  an  incurable  mono- 
maniac. His  very  dress  stood  siege  against  all  modem 
inventions.  The  brown  bob-wig  and  Connemara  stockings 
set  innovation  at  defiance.  jThey  dated  from  an  age  which 
distanced  the  memory  of  "  the  oldest  inhabitant ;  "  and  had 
Ireland  only  practised  "  Egypt's  art,"  he  might  have  enacted  a 
Milesian  mummy  galvanised  into  an  escape  from  the  Univer- 
sity Museum.  Duigenan  was  visited  by  two  misfortunes,  each 
touching  him  in  his  tenderest  point--his  horror  of  Popery ! 
He  bore  a  most  provoking  conventional  resemblance  to  a 
Eomish  coadjutor.  There  was  the  sleek  exterior,  the  unctuous 
aspect,  the  natural  vulgarity,  and  the  assumed  asceticism  of 
the  fraternity,  perfectly  unmistakable  I  Those  whom  he  so 
bitterly  opposed  therefore  branded  him,  primd  facie,  as  a 
renegade ;  and  Duigenan,  almost  beside  himself  at  the  impu- 
tation, solemnly  averred  that  he  was  the  genuine  orthodox 
production  of  a  parish  clerk.  This,  however,  was  of  nature's 
infliction,  and  for  which  he  was  not  responsible.  But  the 
second  mishap  was  of  his  own  solicitation. 

Late  and  early  he  was  crossed  in  love.  Spell-bound  by  a 
virgin  of  the  faith  he  hated,  she  was  cruel,  married  another, 
and  he,  in  reprisal,  followed  her  example.  Full  forty  years, 
perhaps  of  love,  or  it  might  be  of  repentance,  had  passed  over 
their  heads,  when  the  widow  and  the  vndower  met  once  more 
— some  evil  genius  fanned  the  ancient  embers  ;  and — oh,  tell 
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it  not  in  GUtfa.  —  Paddy,  with  a  soul  to  be  saved,  espoused 
the  Papist  1 1  This  was  bad  enough ;  but  there  was  a  penance 
in  reserve  on  which  he  little  counted.  The  sexagenarian 
Yenus  proved  a  true  believer,  and  seldom  after  did  the  ill- 
starred  Doctor  sit  down  to  his  dinner  without  the  presence  of 
a  portly  priest  or  two,  whose  performances  evinced  the 
efficacy  of  their  benediction.  It  was  in  allusion  to  this  mar- 
riage that  Mr  Grattan,  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  following 
Duigenan  in  a  Catholic  debate,  mischievously  exclaimed — 
"  K  the  learned  Doctor's  inferences  are  correct,  amidst  other 
difficulties,  what  are  we  to  do  with  our  wives  f  "  Duigenan 
bore  an  ancient  grudge  to  Mr  Grattan,  which  he  grasped  at 
every  opportunity  of  indulging.  One  of  his  vulgar  but 
envenomed  diatribes  provoked  at  last  the  following  reply, 
in  which  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  writer's  ire  struggles 
with  a  sense  of  the  ridicule  which  such  a  contest  must  entail 
on  him  : — 

^*AuffU8t7tk,  1799. 

"  Mr  Grattan  has  seen  a  very  gross,  a  very  improvoked,  and  a 
very  Ivdicrous  performance,  written  against  him,  and  signed  Pat- 
rick Duigenan.  Mr  Grattan  does  not  explain  his  conduct  to 
individuals  ;  the  statute-book  and  the  journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  open.  Were  he  to  make  his  public  conduct  a 
subject  of  explanation,  it  would  not  be  to  such  a  person  as  Doctor 
Duigenan  ;  but,  as  the  above-mentioned  attack  mixes  in  its  f oUy 
much  personal  rudeness,  Mr  Grattan  judges  it  not  whoUy  beneath 
him  to  take  some  sort  of  notice  of  it ;  and  he  is  very  sorry  to  be 
forced  to  observe,  that  the  author  has  departed  from  the  manners 
and  language  of  a  gentleman,  and  has  thought  proper  to  adopt  a 
stram  so  false,  so  vile,  and  so  disgusting,  as  to  render  Doctor 
Duigenan  a  public  buffoon,  too  low  and  too  ludicrous  to  give  an 
offence  or  to  make  an  apology. 

P.S. — Mr  Grattan  remains  in  Dublin  for  three  days,  and  is  to 
be  heard  of  at  Keams's  Hotel,  Kildare  Street." 

And  if  Mr  Grattan  had  remained  still  at  Keams's  Hotel, 
Eildare  Street,  he  might  have  done  so  without  any  officious 
curiosity  on  the  Doctor's  part.  Once,  and  once  only,  could 
he  be  persuaded  to  a  feat  of  arms,  and  the  parties  who 
ventured  to  participate  in  another  with  him  must  have  been 
indifferent  alike  to  rope  or  pistol.  He  so  grievously  insulted 
Sir  Bichard  Burrough  that  a  meeting  became  inevitable.     To 
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the  fields  tlierefore^  right  valiantly  he  went,  and  took  his! 
ground — Bnrrough's  Mend  placing  a  case  of  pistols  on  the 
grass  before  him.  There,  however,  they  tranquilly  remained, 
the  Doctor  seeming  to  abhor  their  very  neighbourhood,  and 
yelling  out  in  a  most  desperate  panic — "fire  away,  you 
rascal  1 — ^fire  away  I " 

Hutchinson^s  inaptitude  for  any  office  he  solicited  seems 
never  to  have  stood  for  a  moment  in  his  way  ;  and  the  sub- 
serviency of  the  Government  to  his  every  whim  is  perhaps 
the  best  proof  of  his  political  utility.  Though  few  of  his  - 
speeches  have  been  preserved,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  his 
tactics  in  Parliament  from  a  picture  handed  down  to  us  by 
one  of  his  Univ  ersity  assailants .  Of  course,  allowance  mu  st  be 
i^ade  for  some  exaggeration ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  good  general  idea  of  his  style  and  manner  may  be  gleaned 
from  his  critic's  delineation.  "  Prancer  "  is  supposed  to  be 
giving  a  lecture  on  eloquence  to  one  of  the  students : — "  For. 
parliamentary  haranguing  I  will  yield  to  no  man.  The  first 
thing  you  must  attend  to  is  your  dress :  no  man  was  ever 
listened  to  who  was  not  well  dressed.  Always  begin  with 
telling  your  audience  that  the  subject  of  their  consideration 
is  the  most  important  that  ever  was  agitated  in  that  assembly, 
(no  matter  what  the  question  may  be — the  erection  of  a  coal- 
yard,  widening  Cork  harbour,  or  anything  else).  Then  be 
sure  to  repeat,  again  and  again,  that  you  will  make  your 
positions  as  clear  as  the  daylight.  If  any  objection  has  been 
made  by  your  opponents,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  these 
daylight  propositions — if  you  have  no  answer  ready,  which 
will  probably  be  the  case — you  may  say,  you  wiU  come  to 
that  by-and-by ;  and  take  care  never  to  come  to  it.  Ay,  but 
say  you,  this  will  never  do  without  a  little  argument.  Why, 
as  for  that,  you  may  always  contrive  to  speak  pretty  late  in 
the  debate.  Glean  up  all  the  best  arguments  that  have  been 
used  by  those  who  have  gone  before  you  on  the  same  side  of 
the  question— clothe  them  in  pretty  smooth  language,  and 
be  sure,  round  all  your  periods  well.  If  sorely  pushed,  call 
your  adversaries  factious  blockheads,*  artificers  of  attitudes, 
sporters  of  periods,  dealers  in  seven-syllabled  phraseology, 
barbers'  boys,  bungling  incendiaries,  or  any  other  names  that 
come  into  your  head ;  and,  when  nothing  else  will  go  down, 

*  Crai9ioii-j»/<iM«oftlieP]roTQ^ 
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stop  their  mouths  with  some  stale  precedent,  or  obsolete 
act  of  Parliament,  no  matter  whether  there  be  such  a  one 
or  not." 

Such  iff  the  playfiil,  6,nd  somewhat  depreciatory,  portraiture 
of  Hutchinson's  peculiarities.  But  that  he  had  powers  capa- 
ble of  exciting  his  enemies,  almost  to  madness,  this  very 
writer  reveals.  More  cold-blooded  malignity,  more  deadly 
rancour,  the  annals  of  libel  do  not  disclose.  This  is  the' 
fashion  in  which  Lord  Townsend  is  addressed  for  his  appoint- 
ment as  Provost : — "  Such,  Verres,  are  the  deeds  of  your 
Tetrarch.  He  has  moved  in  his  course  of  iniquity  like  a 
noxious  planet— endeavoured  to  attract  all  inferior  bodies  to 
his  ovni  centre — disturbed  and  rendered  irregular  the  motions 
of  those  which  resisted  his  influence,  and  spread  desolation 
and  confusion  through  the  whole  system.  Evil  spirits,  when 
they  return  from  missions  of  destruction,  recount  to  theii* 
infernal  master  what  whirlwinds  they  have  sent  abroad,  what 
towns  they  have  swallowed  up  with  earthquakes,  what 
plagues  they  have  breathed  forth,  what  kingdoms  they  have 
involved  in  war,  what  virtue  they  have  seduced,  and  what 
guilt  aggrandised ;  and  when  you,  Verres,  return  to  him  who 
sent  you,  and  display  the  successful  corruption,  the  faithful 
mischiefs  of  your  ministry,  the  most  grateful  period  in  the 
black  detail  will  be — *  I  have  impoverished,  I  have  depressed 
a  loyal  province ;  I  have  perverted  many  of  her  friends ;  I 
have  endeavoured  to  rob  her  of  her  last  pride,  her  seat  of 
education,  and  sink  her  in  ignorance  and  barbarism  as  well 
as  poverty ;  I  have  set  over  it  a  chosen  minion,  a  trusty  fiend, 
an  Alcides  of  corruption.' "  And  then  follows  a  whole  voca- 
bulary of  epithets,  so  vile,  so  vindictive,  and  so  envenomed, 
that  the  pen  refuses  to  transcribe  them.  Indeed,  language 
such  as  this  defeats  its  object,  nay,  rather  exalts  the  charac- 
ter it  would  depreciate.  Mediocrity  excites  no  envy ;  dulness 
invokes  no  vengeance ;  virtue,  we  know,  has  been  the  cause 
of  its  own  ostracism.  Such  is  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the 
incidents  to  superiority  in  every  sphere,  to  kindle  the  ani- 
mosity of  inferior  natures,  to  inflame  the  mean,  to  infuriate 
the  defeated,  to  exasperate'  the  disappointed,  and  to  provoke, 
by  its  intolerable  elevation,  the  bay  of  the  cur,  who  cannot 
bear  its  brightness.  Such,  doubtless,  was  in  a  great  degree 
the  case  of  Hutchinson.     Be  could  have  been  no  ordinary 
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man  who  Toluntarily  selected  the  great  Flood  for  a  parlia- 
mentary antagonist.,  and  maintained  with  him  no  unequal 
contest,  or  who  could  have  elicited  from  Flood's  great  rival, 
Mr  Grattan,  the  avowal  that  he  was  '*  an  able,  an  accom- 
plished, and  an  enlightened  servant  of  the  Crown."  It  was 
well,  indeed,  that  nature  had  so  endowed  him.  He  needed 
all  his  armour ;  for  never  was  man  the  subject  of  more  varied 
or  universal  vituperation. 

Amongst  the  innumerable  squibs  fired  off  against  him  by 
the  wits  of  the  day,  some  of  the  most  sparkling  were  to  be 
found  in  a  publication  to  which,  it  is  said,  both  Flood  and 
Burgh  con^buted.  The  following  extracts  are  from  "  A 
New  Song  on  the  Greatest  Genius  of  the  Age,"  entitled 
''^Harlequin  Prancer^*  (Hutchinson's  University  sobriquet), 
and  satirise,  somewhat  severely,  his  avidity  for  place,  and 
deficiency  in  classical  literature : — 

''A  harlequin  genius,  cognomine  Pranoer, 
A  duellist,  scribbler — a  fop,  and  a  dancer, 
A  lawyer.  Prime  Serjeant,  and  judge  of  assizes, 
A  Parliament  man,  and  a  stamper  of  Frizes,* 
A  Coimsellor  Privy,  a  cavalry  major, 
A  searcher  and  packer,  comptroller  and  ganger, 
A  speaker,  an  actor,  prescriber  of  rules, 
A  founder  of  fencing  and  horse-racing  schools — 
If  various  employments  can  give  a  man  knowledge. 
Then  who  knows  so  much  as  the  head  of  the  CoU^e  ! 

If  the  king  on  his  bench  as  Chief  Justice  should  seat  him, 

Or  give  him  the  seals,  perhaps  that  would  complete  him  ; 

Nor  can  Prancer  be  ever  rewarded  too  much, 

For  his  skill  in  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch, 

As  no  other  Provost  before  him  was  able 

To  hold  a  discourse  with  the  workmen  of  Babel ; 

In  all  other  tongues  he  could  chatter  a  week. 

Provided  they  touched  not  on  Latin  or  Greek. 

Let  Leland  and  Forsyth  f  kiss  Prancer's , 

Those  tyrants  to  Freshmen  can  cringe  to  superiors ; 
Whilst  Clement  is  silent,  and  poor  Murray  grieves, 
And  Wilson  and  Kearney  both  laugh  in  their  sleeves  ; 
The  seniors  and  juniors  in  this  are  agreed, — 
As  a  Consul  of  Bome  was  Caligula's  steed, 
They  very  much  fear  that,  if  Prancer  were  dead, 
Sir  Johnt  would  appoint  a  Jack-ass  in  his  stead. 

Then  farewell  to  learning,  and  science,  and  knowledge, 

Whilst  fat  little  Jack  is  the  head  of  the  College." 


*  His  office  of  Alnager.  +  Fellows  of  College. 

X  Sir  J.  Blaquiere. 
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It  was  in  respect  to  this  thirst  for  place  that  Mr  Fox 
called  him  "one  of  Ireland's  most  eminent  jobbers,  who,  after 
Iiaying  obtained  the  Prime  Sergeancy,  the  Secretaryship  of 
State,  and  twenty  other  great  places,  insisted  on  a  major's 
half-pay  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant."  The  allusion  to  Hutch- 
inson's majority  is  foimded  on  an  anecdote,  the  authenticity 
of  which  has  not  been  questioned.  Lord  Townsend  seeing 
him  one  day  toddling  up  the  drawing-room  of  the  Castle  in 
some  apparent  impatience,  exclaimed  to  Sir  John  Blaquiere 
— "  See,  see,  here  comes  the  Prime  Sergeant :  is  there  any- 
thing Tacant  ?  "  "  Nothing  that  I  know  of,"  replied  Sir 
John,  "  but  a  majority  in  a  cavalry  regiment."  **  Oh,  well, 
give  it  to  him — give  it  to  him  at  once,  to  stop  his  mouth." 
The  Provost  actually  departed  a  major  of  dragoons,  and  sold 
out  next  morning  I  Soon  after  this.  Flood,  in  one  of  their 
parliamentary  encounters,  convulsed  the  House  of  Commons 
by  reading  sarcastically  the  following  almost  prophetic  pas- 
sage out  of  one  of  Swift's  Examiners,  —  "  He  expected  a 
regiment,  or  his  son  must  be  a  major,  or  his  brother  a 
collector,*  or  else; — he  threatened  to  vote  according  to  his 
conscience,'*  Lord  Townsend,  incessantly  plagued  by  the 
Provost's  importunities,  took  every  safe  opportunity  for 
revenge  which  oflfered.  Tisdal,  one  of  the  Government  re- 
tainers, and  he  dined  together  one  day  -with  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  When  about  taking  leave,  the  host,  having 
drank  deep,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  day,  affecting  to  be 
worse  than  he  really  was^  threw  his  arms  round  the  Provosfs 
neck,  piteously  exclaiming, — "  My  dear  Tisdal — ^my  sheet- 
anchor — ^my  sole  dependence — don't  let  that  little  Hutchinson 
come  near  me  ;  keep  him  ofl^  my  friend — he's  damned  tire- 
some— ^keep  him  off." 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  the  man  who  could  thus 
control  the  Court,  and  command  the  University,  could  not 
have  been  an  ordinary  personage.  With  no  common  influence 
at  the  Castle,  he  was  well  known  to  have  differed  with  minis- 
ters upon  the  most  important  questions — among  the  rest, 
the  Boman  Catholic;  and  to  have  reseated  himself  on  the 
Treasury  Bench,  with  an  influence  rendered  the  more 
respectable  by  his  independence.  He  did  not  care  what 
were  the  sentiments  of  his  colleagues,  or  what  would  be  the 
*  One  of  the  fiunily  was  Collector  of  the  Customs  in  Dublin. 
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effect  of  bis  opposition  to  the  Oovermnent  on  greiEtt  national 
questions.  The  war  against  America  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  support  by  a  speech.  Lord  North  insisted  on 
his  vote  or  his  office.  Hutchinson  sulked,  and  threatened 
revelations.  A  compromise  followed,  and  the  vote  was  given, 
on  the  sturdy  stipulation  that  it  was  to  be  a  silent  one  I 
Towards  the  close  of  his  parliamentary  career,  he  thus  epito- 
mised it :  "  I  have  lived  through  a  long  and  eventful  life. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  been  the  servant  of  the 
Crown,  and  who  can  say  that  I  have  been  an  enemy  to  the 
people  ?  I  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  my  duty  to  iny 
Sovereign  with  the  higher  duties  I  owed  to  my  country.  I 
have  spoken,  as  became  an  Irishman,  on  all  the  great  com- 
mercial and  constitutional  questions  which,  in  that  long 
interval,  have  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament.  I  am 
charged  with  tenacity  for  place.  The  Crown,  it  is  true,  has 
Jionoured  me  with  situations  of  great  trust,  and  I  requited 
the  favours  of  the  Crown  by  gathering  around  it  the  loyalty 
and  love  of  the  people.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  reveal  the 
secrets  of  administrations.  If  I  were,  and  I  can  appeal  in 
proof  to  the  hearts  of  some  present,  it  would  appear  that  I 
was  neither  servile  nor  submissive ;  and  if  I  continued  to 
hold  office,  it  was  not  because  I  did  not  speak  the  language 
of  truth  and  freedom.  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  my  heart  and 
truly  say — an  Irish  heart  beats  here."  The  fact  is,  after  all 
the  outcry,  he  seems  merely  to  have  taken  a  well-trodden 
path  in  politics  :  he  insisted  on  a  requital  for  what  he  gave ; 
and  if  that  requital  was  munificent,  the  equivalent  was 
unquestionably  valuable. 

.  Although  Hutchinson  affected  to  heed  but  little  the  "  paper 
pellets  "  of  the  press,  still,  when  an  opportunity  offered,  he 
took  especial  care  to  give  leaden  ones  in  return.  Ever  ready 
with  his  pistol,  after  fighting  Lucas,  Doyle,*  and  several 
others,  he  exchanged  five  shots  with  a  Mr  Bagenal,  for  pre- 
suming to  contest  the  representation  of  Cork  with  him.  Even 
in  Irish  tournament,  the  affair  with  Doyle  stands  pre-eminent. 

*  This  Boyle,  though  a  Master  in  Chancery,  was  a  regular  fire-eater.  One 
day  after  dinner,  a  toast  being  given,  he  refused  to  drink  it.  It  was  peremp- 
torily insisted  on  that  he  should  d6  so.  **  No,"  said  he,  *'  I  will  not ; "  and, 
taking  up  the  decanter,  added  sigQificantly — *' though  I  see  clearly  therms  a 
9hot  in  thi  battit,"    He  was  excused. 
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The  combatants,  afflicted  with  the  most  painful  complaints, 
rose  deliberately  from  their  sick-beds  to  anticipate  the 
doctor.  Hntchinson  was  in  the  tortures  of  the  gout,  and 
,Doyle  80  racked  with  rheumatism,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
propped  up  on  the  ground  by  means  of  a  crutch.  Not  the 
least  characteristic  feature  of  the  combat  was,  that  Doyle  had 
a  greatcoat  placed  under  his  feet,  to  prevent  his  taking  cold  !  ! 
Little,  therefore,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  lampoon- 
ers of  the  Provost  were  willing  to  forego  the  fame  of  their 
lucubrations.  There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  some  of 
the  first  men  in  the  land  thus  amused  themselves  with  his 
peculiarities  and  foibles.  The  following  soliloquy  was  found 
amongst  the  papers  of  Hussey  Burgh.  Hutchinson,  revel- 
ling in  his  paradise  of  place,  thus  defies  the  ^^populus  me 
stbilat:" 

**  So  shall  our  wisest  fathers  hail  me  sage. 
So  shall  I  lay  up  comforts  for  my  age ; 
A  more  than  Roman  villa  shall  be  mine, 
Where  glows  the  grape  and  blooms  the  fragrant  pine. 
My  winter^s  'sparagfus  and  vernal  pease 
Shall  bless  the  eve  of  my  declining  days  ; 
And,  at  the  close  of  a  laborious  race, 
Four  rooms  of  cards  shall  soothe  me  into  peace^ 
If  e'er  you  hope  to  rise,  observe  my  rules — 
Leave  truth  to  Flood,  and  honesty  to  fools." 

Despite,  however,  of  both  ridicule  and  invective,  he  pur- 
sued to  the  last  his  great  aim — a  provision  for  his  family. 
Perhaps  this  was  a  weakness ;  it  was,  at  all  events,  an  ami- 
able one  ;  and  few  there  were  in  political  life  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  in  the  merits  of  its  objects  such  a 
justification  for  their  partiality.  The  Provost  seemed  to  have 
been  bom  a  courtier.  He  had  the  power  beyond  almost  all 
men  of  disguising  his  emotions ;  and,  when  he  chose,  you 
might  just  as  easily  have  extorted  from  a  mask  as  from  his 
•countenance  what  was  passing  within  him.  Of  this  faculty 
there  is  a  memorable  instance  given  in  his  treatment  of  Dr 
Magee,  Bishop  of  Baphoe,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  author  of  the  celebrated  work  on  the  Atonement. 
Hutchinson  was  provost,  and  had  proposed  his  son  for  the 
representation  of  the  University.  Magee  was  a  fellow,  and 
had  a  vote.  The  fellows  after  a  certain  time  must  be 
■  ordained,   unless^  they   obtaihed    a  .  dispensation  from  the 
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Provost ;  and  sncli  dispensation  was  the  wish  next  Magee's 
heart,  as  his  rare  talents  must  have  raised  him  to  the  very 
highest  station  at  the  bar.  He  was  given  to  understand  it 
would  be  granted,  provided  he  voted  for  the  Provost's  son. 
This,  however,  a  previous  promise  (which,  of  course,  he  was 
too  honourable  to  violate)  withheld  him  from  doing.  The 
Provost  had  just  heard  of  the  refusal,  and  was  in  a  paroxysm 
of  rage  when  Magee  came  to  solicit  the  dispensation.  His 
face  was  instantly  all  sunshine  ;  with  the  most  ineffable 
sweetness  he  took  the  offending  applicant  by  the  hand. 
"  My  dear  sir,  consider,"  said  he,  "/  am  placed  guardian  over 
the  youth  of  Ireland.  How  could  I  answer  it  to  my  conscience 
or  my  country  if  I  deprived  the  University  of  such  a  tutor  I** 
"  Never,"  said  Magee,  repeating  the  anecdote — "  never  did 
politician  look  deceit  so  admirably." 

The  three  barristers  whom  I  have  thus  indiscriipinately 
selected  were  lost  in  a  crowd  of  others  equally  eminent  at 
the  Irish  bar,  at  this  interesting  epoch  in  Mr  Curran's  life. 
Of  the  immediate  contemporaries  who  commenced  the  race 
of  competition  along  with  him,  we  shall  find  many,  eminently 
distinguished  both  in  the  legal  and  parliamentary  history  of 
the  coimtry. 

Called,  as  we  have  thus  seen  him,  to  the  bar,  he  was 
without  friends,  without  connections,  without  fortune,  con- 
scious of  talents  far  above  the  mob  by  which  he  was  elbowed, 
and  cursed  with  sensibility  which  rendered  him  painfully 
alive  to  the  mortifications  he  was  fated  to  experience.  Those 
who  have  risen  to  professional  eminence,  and  recollect  the 
impediments  of  such  a  commencement — ^the  neglect  abroad 
— the  poverty,  perhaps,  at  home — the  frowns  of  rivalry 
— ^the  fears  of  friendship — ^the  sneer  at  the  first  essay — ^the 
prophecy  that  it  will  be  the  last— discouragements  as  to 
the  present — ^forebodings  as  to  the  fiiture — some  who  are 
established,  endeavouring  to  crush  the  chance  of  competi- 
tion, and  some  who  have  failed,  anxious  for  the  wretched 
consolation  of  companionship— those  who  recollect  the  com- 
forts of  such  an  apprenticeship,  may  duly  appreciate  poor 
Curran's  situation.  After  toiling  for  a  very  inadequate 
recompense  at  the  sessions  of  Cork,  and  wearing,  as  he  said 
himself,  his  teeth  almost  to  their  stumps,  he  ■  proceeded  to 
the  metropolis,  taking,  for  his  wife  and  young  children,  a 
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miserable  lodging  upon  Hog  HiU*  Term  after  term,  with- 
out either  profit  or  professional  reputation,  he  paced  the  hall 
of  the  Four  Courts.  Yet  even  thus  he  was  not  altogether 
undistinguished.  K  his  pocket  was  not  heavy,  his  heart 
was  light ;  he  was  young  and  ardent,  buoyed  up  not  less  by 
the  consciousness  of  what  he  felt  within,  than  by  the  en- 
couraging comparison  with  those  who  were  successful  aroimd 
him;  and  he  took  his  station  among  the  crowd  of  idlers, 
whom  he  amused  with  his  wit,  or  amazed  by  his  eloquence. 
Many  even,  who  had  emerged  from  that  crowd,  did  not  dis- 
dain occasionally  to  glean  from  his  conversation  the  rich 
and  varied  treasures  which  he  squandered  with  the  most 
unsparing  prodigality ;  and  some  there  were  who  observed 
the  brightness  of  the  infant  luminary  struggling  through 
the  clouds  that  gathered  around  its  dawn.  Amongst 
those  who  had  the  discrimination  to  appreciate,  and  the 
heart  to  feel  for  him,  luckily  for  Curran,  was  Mr  Arthur 
Wolfe,  afterwards  the  unfortunate  but  respected  Lord  Kil- 
warden.  The  first  fee  of  any  consequence  which  he  re- 
ceived, was  through  his  recommendation ;  and  his  recital 
of  the  incident  cannot  be  without  its  interest  to  the  young 
professional  aspirant  whom  a  temporary  neglect  may  have 
sunk  into  dejection.  "  I  then  lived,"  said  he,  "  upon  Hog 
Hill ;  my  wife  and  children  were  the  chief  fumiturQ  of  my 
apartments ;  and  as  to  my  rent,  it  stood  pretty  much  the 
same  chance  of  liquidation  with  the  national  debt.  Mrs 
Curran,  however,  was  a  barrister's  lady,  and  what  she  wanted 
in  wealth,  she  was  well  determined  should  be  supplied  by 
dignity.  The  landlady,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  idea  of 
any  gradation  except  that  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
I  walked  out  one  morning  to  avoid  the  perpetual  altercations 
on  the  subject,  with  my  mind,  you  may  imagine,  in  no  very 
enviable  temperament.  I  fell  into  the  gloom  to  which,  from 
my  infancy,  I  had  been  occasionally  subject.  I  had  a  family 
for  whom  I  had  no  dinner ;  and  a  landlady  for  whom  I  had 
no  rent.  I  had  gone  abroad  in  despondence — I  returned 
home  almost  in  desperation.    When  I  opened  the  door  of  my 

*  Hog  Hill  was  of  great  antiquity ;  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  in  his  Historic 
Recollections  (voL  iL  p.  49),  says  that  Henry  built  a  palace  there.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Great  Andrew  Street,  but  Curran  always  used  the  old 
name. 
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^tudy,  where  LavcUer  alone  oonld  have  found  a  libraiy,  the 
£r8t  object  which  presented  itself  was  an  immense  folio 
•of  a  brief^  twenty  gold  guineas  wrapped  up  beside  it,  and  the 
name  of  Old  Bob  Lyons  marked  upon  the  back  of  iL  I  paid 
my  landlady — ^bought  a  good  dinner — gave  Bob  Lyons  a 
Bhare  of  it — and  that  dinner  was  the  date  of  my  prosperity/^ 

This  was  his  own  exact  account  of  his  professional  advance- 
ment: and  perhapsthe  reader  may  feel  some  interest  attached  to 
the  person  of  the  man  who  thus  held  out  to  Curran  the  hand 
.of  encouragement,  when  he  was  trembling  upon  the  pivot  of 
his  destiny.  A  personal  acquaintance  has  given  me,  in 
some  degree,  the  means  of  gratifying  his  curiosity.  Bob 
Lyons,  the  attorney,  was  a  perfect,  but  indeed  a  very  favour- 
able specimen  of  a  class  of  men  now  quite  extinct  in  Ireland, 
and  never  perhaps  known  in  any  other  country  in  creation. 
They  were  a  kind  of  compound  of  the  rack-rent  squire  and 
the  sharp  law  practitioner  —  careless  and  craving  —  extrava- 
gant and  usurious — ^honourable  and  subtle — just  as  their 
education  or  their  nature  happened  to  predominate  at  the 
moment.  They  had  too  much  ignorant  conceit  not  to  despise 
the  profession,  and  too  many  artificial  wants  not  at  times  to 
have  recourse  to  its  arcana.  The  solicitor  of  the  morning 
was  the  host  of  the  evening  ;  the  invitation^  perhaps,  came  on 
the  back  of  the  capias^  and  the  gentleman  of  undoubted 
Milesian  origin  capped  the  climax  of  his  innumerable  bumpers 
with  toasting  confusion  to  the  gentleman  by  act  of  parliament. 
This  race  of  men,  a  genus  in  themselves  distinct  and  pecu- 
liar, grew  like  an  excrescence  upon  the  system  of  the  country. 
The  Lish  squire  of  half  a  century  ago  scorned  not  to  be  in 
debt ;  it  would  be  beneath  his  dignity  to  live  within  his  in- 
come ;  and  next  to  not  incurring  a  debt,  the  greatest  degrada- 
tion would  have  been  voluntarily  to  pay  one.  The  consequence 
necessarily  of  creditors  was  law,  and  the  indispensable  con- 
sequence of  law  was  an  attorney;  but  those  whom  law 
estranged,  the  table  reunited — ^the  squire  became  reconciled 
to  the  attorney  over  a  bottle^to  avoid  his  process  he  made 
him  his  agent,  and  the  estate  soon  passed  from  their  alter- 
nate possession,  by  the  same  course  of  ruinous  prodigality. 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  photographed  this  generation  in  her 
inimitable  "  Castle  Eack-rent." 

Such  was  the  community' of  which  old  Bob  Lyons  was  a 
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m08t  distinguished  miember  ;  but  of  which,  as  I  have  said 
before,  he  was  a  most  favourable  specimen.  Plausible  in  his 
manners,  and  hospitable  in  his  habits,  those  who  feared  him 
for  his  undoubted  skill  as  a  practitioner,  esteemed  him  for  his 
CQnTiyial  qualities  as  a  companion.  Nor  had  even  his  indus- 
ixj  the  ill  savour  of  selfishness.  K  he  gained  all  he  could, 
still  he  spent  all  he  gained ;  and  those  who  marvelled  at  the 
poverty  of  his  neighbourhood,  could  easily  have  counted  his 
personal  acquisitions.  No  matter  who  might  be  the  poorer 
for  him,  he  was  the  richer  for  no  man ;  in  short,  it  seemed  to 
be  the  office  of  his  left  hand  lavishly  to  expend  what  his 
right  hand  assiduously  accumulated.  When  I  became  first 
acquainted  with  him,  he  had  reaped  the  harvest  of  two-thirds 
of  a  century,  and  alternately  sued  and  entertained  two-thirds 
of  the  province  of  Connaught,  in  which  he  resided.  He  had 
all  the  pleasantry  of  youth  in  his  address ;  and  art  struggled 
hard  to  set  off  the  lingering  graces  of  his  exterior.  His 
clothes  were  always  adjusted  to  a  nicety  ;  a  perennial  Brutus 
rendered  either  baldness  or  greyness  invisible ;  and  the  jet 
black  liquid  that  made. his  boot  a  mirror,  renovated  the  almost 
traceless  semicircle  of  his  eyebrow  !  Such,  to  an  iota,  was  old 
Bob  Lyons ;  and  to  him  Curran  has  often  told  me  he  owed, 
not  merely  much  of  the  prosperity,  but  many  of  the  pleasantest 
hours  of  his  existence.  The  case  in  which  he  employed  him 
first  was  the  Sligo  election  petition  cause,  between  Ormsby 
and  Wynne — a  species  of  litigation  from  which,  thanks  to  the 
Union,  no  young  Irish  barrister  will  ever  date  his  prosperity 
in  future.  In  this  cause  Mr  Curran  eminently  distinguished 
himself ;  and  so  grateful  was  Lyons  for  his  exertions,  that  he 
gave  him  professional  business  afterwards  in  succession  to  the 
full  amount  of  eleven  hundred  pounds.  This,  of  course,  quite 
established  him  in  the  world ;  the  landlady  upon  Hog  Hill 
began  to  view  him  in  altogether  a  different  aspect;  and  a 
house  of  his  own,  furnished  at  all  points,  rewarded  his  friend 
Lyons  with  no  churlish  hospitality. 

Lyons'  country  residence  was  situated  on  the  sea-shore 
about  ten  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Sligo.  Mount  Eaven, 
located  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  rabbit-warren,  opened 
its  doors  to  you  after  you  had  ascended  to  them  by  about 
thirty  stone  steps.  The  English  reader  can  have  no  idea 
whatever  of  such  a  residence  in  such  a  country.     Scenery 
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rude,  wild,  and  Fomantio — sheltered  a  population  which 
partook  of  its  character.  Half  a  centuiy  has  since  passed 
over  them  without  introducing  an  innovation  upon  their 
ancient  customs  ;  and  the  traditional  feats  of  their  forefathers, 
too  outrageous  for  perpetration,  and  the  articles  of  their 
superstition,  too  monstrous  for  credulity,  have  now  rooted 
themselves  into  a  kind  of  prescriptive  reverence.  The 
seals  that  infest  their  coasts  in  great  numbers,  they  believed 
to  be  animated  by  the  souls  of  their  antiquated  maiden 
relatives — a  supposition  certainly  far  more  creditable  to  the 
chastity  of  the  one  sex  than  the  gallantry  of  the  other; 
the  rocks,  that  with  their  echoes  "  syllable  men's  names,*' 
are  the  established  residence  of  some  rustic  wizard ;  and  the 
fairies^  numerous  enough  at  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  never 
failed  to  double  the  number  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
frequent  holiday.  Such  was  the  scene,  in  Curran's  early  life, 
of  many  a  long  vacation.  Here  the  voice,  upon  whose 
accents  the  senate  and  the  people  hung,  was  loud  in  the 
revelry  of  the  village  wake ;  and  the  mind  stored  with  every 
classic  treasure,  and  inspired  with  every  sublime  perception, 
rivalled  the  peasant's  mirth,  and  wore  familiarly  the  peasant's 
merriment.  Nor  was  this  idle  jocularity  without  its  value. 
Often  afterwards,  in  his  professional  career,  the  hearer,  who 
stood  entranced  at  an  eloquence  that  seemed  to  flow  from  the 
very  font  of  inspiration,  would  see  him  suddenly,  with  some 
village  witness,  assume  the  vulgar  air,  and  attitude,  and 
accent,  until  his  familiarity  wheedled  the  confession  which 
his  ingenuity  never  could  have  extorted.  Various  were  the 
anecdotes  with  which  Mr  Curran  used  to  exemplify  the 
annals  of  Mullaghmore  and  the  history  of  Bob  Lyons.  But 
many  of  them  owed  half  their  value  to  their  local  interest, 
and  many  of  them  were  of  a  nature  more  suited  to  the  table 
than  the  press.  To  me,  who,  from  my  infancy,  had  been 
familiar  with  all  the  localities  of  the  scene,  he  delighted  to 
repeat  them ;  and  as  he  sported  in  the  retrospect  of  days  so 
long  gone  by,  the  very  spirit  of  the  poet's  veteran  revived 
within  him :  he  lived  over  again  the  pleasures  he  was  de- 
scribing. It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  that  Mullagh- 
more, in  which  Mount  Raven  was  situated,  forms  a  portion 
of  the  Sligo  estates  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  present  Premier. 
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Corran's  professioiial  sacoess. — ^His  qualifications  for  Nisi  Prim. — Bon-mots. 
— His  contest  with  Judge  Bobinson. — Hussey  Bui^h's  black-letter  epitaph 
on  the  Judge. — ^Anecdotes  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche. — Curran's  duel  with  St 
Ledger. — ^His  mat  on  it. — His  apology  for  the  duel.— Monks  of  the  Screw. — 
Charter  song. — ^Yelrerton,  Lord  Avonmore. — Barring^n's  sketch  of  him. — 
His  simplicity. — Curran's  humorous  reproof  of  his  habit  of  anticipation. — 
Anecdotes  of  him. — Curran's  beautiful  appeal  to  him  in  Bex  v.  Johnston, 
and  its  consequences. — His  love  for  the  classics. — His  rebuke  to  Fitzgibbon. 
— Ghrattan's  aUusion  to  his  sketch  of  the  penal  code. 

Fbom  this  period  Curran  began  rapidly  to  rise  in  professional 
estimation.  There  was  no  cause  in  the  metropolis  of  any 
interest  in  which  he  was  not  concerned,  nor  was  there  a 
coxmty  in  the  provinces  which,  at  some  time  or  other,  he  did 
not  visit  on  a  special  retainer.  It  was  an  object  almost  with 
every  one  to  preoccupy  so  successful  or  so  dangerous  an 
advocate ;  for,  if  he  failed  in  inducing  a  jury  to  sympathise 
with  his  client,  he  at  all  events  left  a  picture  of  his  adversary 
behind  him,  which  survived  and  embittered  the  advantages 
of  victoiy.  Nor  was  his  eloquence  his  only  weapon :  at  cross- 
examination — ^the  most  difficult,  and  by  far  the  most  hazard- 
ous part  of  a  barrister's  profession — ^he  was  quite  inimitable. 
There  was  no  plan  which  he  did  not  detect,  no  web  which  he 
did  not  disentangle ;  and  the  unfortunate  wretch,  who  com- 
menced with  aU  the  confidence  of  preconcerted  perjury,  never 
failed  to  retreat  before  him  in  all  the  confusion  of  exposure. 
Indeed,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  guilty  to  offer  a 
successful  resistance.  He  argued,  he  cajoled,  he  ridiculed, 
he  mimicked,  he  played  off  the  various  artillery  of  his  talent 
upon  the  witness ;  he  would  affect  earnestness  upon  trifles, 
and  levity  upon  subjects  of  the  most  serious  import,  until  at 
length  he  succeeded  in  creating  a  security  that  was  fatal,  or 
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a  BullenneBS  that  produced  all  the  oonsequeDoes  of  prevarl- 
cation.  If  he  was  hard  pressed,  there  was  no  peculiaritj  of 
person,  no  singularity  of  name,  no  eccentricity  of  profession 
at  which  he  would  not  grasp,  trying  to  confound  the  self- 
possession  of  the  witness  by  the,  no  matter  how  excited, 
ridicule  of  the  audience. 

To  Lundy  Foot,  the  celebrated  tobacconist,  once  hesitating 
on  the  table* — "  Lundy,  Lundy — ^that's  a  poser — a  devil  of  a 
pinchJ*  This  gentleman  applied  to  Gurran  for  a  motto  when 
he  first  established  his  carriage.  ''  Give  me  one,  my  dear 
Curran,''  said  he,  '*  of  a  serious  cast,  because  I  am  afraid  the 
people  will  laugh  at  a  tobacconist  setting  up  a  carriage ;  and, 
for  the  scholarsJup  sake,  let  it  be  in  Latin."  "  I  have  just  hit 
on  it,"  said  Curran ;  "  it  is  only  two  words,  and  it  will  at 
once  explain  your  profession,  your  elevation,  and  your 
contempt  for  their  ridicule,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  in  two  languages,  Latin  or  English,  just  as  the  reader 
chooses.     Put  up  *  Quid  rides '  upon  your  carriage." 

Inquiring  his  master's  age  from  a  horse-jockey's  servant, 
he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  extract  an  answer.  ^'  Come, 
come,  friend — ^has  he  not  lost  his  teeth?  " — "  Do  you  think," 
retorted  the  fellow,  *'that  I  know  his  age  as  he  does  his 
horse's,  hj  the  mark  of  mouth  f^*  The  laugh  was  against 
Curran,  but  he  instantly  recovered — "  You  were  very  right 
not  to  try,  friend ;  for  you  know  your  master's  a  great  bite.** 

Having  one  day  a  violent  argument  with  a  country  school- 
master on  some  classical  subject,  the  pedagogue,  who  had 
the  worst  of  it,  said  in  a  towering  passion,  that  he  would 
lose  no  more  time,  and  must  go  back  to  his  scholars — "  Do, 
my  dear  Doctor,"  said  Curran,  "but  don!t  indorse  my  sins' 
upon  their  backs  J* 

Curran  was  ^told  that  a  very  stingy  and  slovenly  barrister 
had  started  for  the  Continent  with  a  shirt  and  a  guinea — 
"  He'll  not  change  either  till  he  comes  back,"  said  he. 

It  was  well  known  that  Curran  entertained  a  dislike  and  a 
contempt  for  Downes.  "  Bushe,"  said  he,  "  came  up  to  me 
one  day  with  a  very  knowing  look,  and  said,  *  Do  you  know, 
Curran,  I  have  just  left  the  pleasantest  fellow  I  ever  met.' 
'  Indeed — who  is  he  ?'     '  The  Chief- Justice,'  was  the  answer. 

*  The  witnesses,  at  that  time,  sat  upon  a  chair,  placed  on  a  table  in  front 
of  the  Bench. 


My  reply  was  compendious  and  witty.  I  looked  into  his  eye, 
i^nd  said  ^  hum,*  It  required,  said  he,  all  the  oil  in  his 
countenance  to  keep  it  smooth.'' 

A  veiy  stupid  foreman  once  asked  a  judge  how  they  were 
to  ignore  a  bill?  "Why,  sir,"  said  Gurran,  "when  you 
mean  to  find  a  true  one^  just  write  Ignoramus  for  self  and 
fellows  on  the  back  of  it." 

A  gentleman  just  called  to  the  bar  took  up  a  pauper  case* 
It  was  remarked  upon.  "  The  man's  right,"  said  Gurran ; 
"  a  barber  begins  on  a  beggar,  that  when  he  arrives  at  the: 
dignity  he  may  know  how  to  shave  a  duchess." 

He  wad  just  rising  to  cross-examine  a  witness  before  a 
judge  who  could  not  comprehend  any  jest  that  was  not 
written  in  hlack  letter.  Before  he  said  a  single  word,  the 
witness  began  to  laugh.  "  What  are  you  laughing  at,  friend 
— ^what  are  you  laughing  at  ?  Let  me  tell  you  that  a  laugh 
without  a  joke  is  like — ^is  like "  "  Like  what,  Mr  Gur- 
ran?" asked  the  judge,  imagining  he  was  at  fault — : 
"  Just  exactly,  my  lord,  like  a  contingent  remainder  without 
any  particular  estate  to  support  it"  I  am  afraid  none  but 
my  legal  readers  will  understand  the  admirable  felicity  o£ 
the  similitude,  but  it  was  quite*  to  his  lordship's  fancy, 
and  rivalled  with  him  all  "the  wit  that  Babelais  ever 
scattered." 

Examining  a  country  squire  who  disputed  a  collier's  bill 
— "  Did  he  not  give  you  the  coaU^  friend?  "     "  He  did,  sir, 

but "  "But  what?— on  your  oath  wasn't  your  payment 

dackf** 

To  the  bench  he  was  at  times  quite  as  unceremonious ; 
and  if  he  thought  himself  officiously  interfered  with,,  had 
instant  recourse  either  to  ridicule  or  invective.  There  is  a 
celebrated  reply  in  circulation  of  Mr  Dunning  to  a  remark  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  who  curtly  exclaimed  at  one  of  his  legal 
positions,  "  0 1  if  that  be  law,  Mr  Dunning,  I  may  hum  my 
law  books  I"  "Better  read  them,  .my  lord,"  was  the  re- 
joinder. In  a  difierent  spirit,  but  with  similar  efiect*,  was 
Mr  Gurran's  retort  upon  an  Irish  judge,  quite  as  remark- 
able for  his  good-hiunour  and  raillery  as  for  his  legal 
researches.  He  was-  addressing  a  jury  on  one  of  the  state 
trials  in  1803^  with  his  usual  animation.  The  judge, 
whose  political  bias,  if  any  jud^  can  have  one,  was  cer- 
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ittialy  Hupponed  not  to  be  &YOtirable  to  the  prisoner,  shook  his 
h»ad  ill  doubt  or  denial  of  one  of  the  advocate's  argnments. 
**  1  iU3(5,  ^utlemen,"  said  Mr  Cnrran — ^^  I  see  the  motion  of 
hiM  lurdiihip's  head ;  common  observers  might  imagine  that 
iuipUud  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  they  would  be  mistaken : 
it  in  merely  accidental.  Believe  me,  gentlemen,  if  yon 
luiiittia  here  many  days,  you  will  yourselves  perceive  that, 
wlion  his  lordship  shakes  Ms  head,  here's  nothing  in  ill " 

A  former  biographer  of  Mr  Curran  relates  liie  following 
Ht4iry  of  Judge  Bobinson  and  Mr  Hoare,  which,  as  it  is  inci- 
duiital  to  the  present  subject,  I  shall  take  iiie  liberty  of 
(|uoting.  ^^  The  judge,"  says  Mr  O'Began,  ^'  was  small  and 
|»u«»viMh — Mr  Hoare  strong  and  solemn ;  the  former  had  been 
jNiworfully  resisted  by  the  uncompromising  sternness  of  the 
latter.  At  length  the  judge  charged  hiin  with  a  design  to 
bi'ing  the  king's  commission  into  contempt :  ^  No,  my  lord,' 
Maid  Mr  Hoare ;  ^  I  have  read  in  a  book  that  when  a  peasant, 
(luring  the  troubles  of  Charles  the  First,  found  the  crown  in 
a  bush,  he  showed  it  all  marks  of  reverence ;  but  I  will  go  a 
Mtep  further,  for  though  I  should  find  the  king's  commission 
>0ven  upon  a  bramble,  still  I  shall  respect  it.' "  I  have  every 
ruaHon,  from  Mr  Curran's  own  report,  to  believe  the  character 
^ivi)U  of  this  Bobinson  by  the  historian  of  the  foregoing  anec- 
doto.  If  ho  does  not  affect  the  "nostrils  of  posterity  "in 
|iriH)iHoly  the  same  manner  which  has  been  prophesied,  with 
luoro  Htrongth  than  delicacy,  of  a  worthy  judicial  predecessor, 
it  Im  only  because  he  will  never  reach  ^em.  Future  ages, 
hitwovor,  may  easily  esteem  him  more  highly  than  did 
hiN  own.  Indeed  it  was  currently  reported,  perhaps  un- 
truly, tliat  he  had  risen  to  his  rank  by  the  publication  of 
Motiu)  political  pamphlets,  only  remarkable  for  their  sense- 
loNN,  slavish,  and  envenomed  scurrility.  This  fellow,  when 
poor  Curran  was  struggling  with  adversity,  and  straining 
ovory  nerve  in  one  of  his  infemt  professional  exertions,  made 
a  most  unfeeling  effort  to  extinguish  him.  He  had  declared, 
in  combating  some  opinion  of  his  adverscury,  that  he  had  con- 
sulted all  his  law  books,  and  could  not  find  a  single  case  in 
wliich  the  principle  contended  for  was  established.  "  I  sus- 
*^n"  said  the  heartless  blockhead,  "  I  suspect  that  your 
7  is  rather  contracted  I  "  So  brutal  a  remark  ap- 
I  the  bench  to  any  young  man  of  ordinary  preten« 
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sums  would  in&llibl^  have  crashed  him ;  but  when  any 
jffessnre  was  attempted  upon  Curran,  he  never  failed  to  rise 
with  redoubled  elasticity^  He  eyed  the  judge  for  a  moment 
in  the  most  contemptuous  silence  :  ^^  It  is  very  true,  my  lord, 
that  I  am  poor,  and  the  circumstance  has  certainly  rather  cur- 
taQed  my  library ;  my  books  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are 
select,  and  I  hope  have  been  perused  with  proper  dispositions. 
I  have  prepared  myself  for  this  high  profession  rather  by  the 
study  of  a  few  good  books  than  by  the  composition  of  a  great 
many  had  ones,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  poverty,  but  I 
should  of  my  wealth,  could  I  stoop  to  acquire  it  by  servility 
and  corruption.  If  I  rise  not  to  rank,  I  shall  at  least  be 
honest ;  and  should  I  ever  cease  to  be  so,  many  an  example 
shows  me,  that  an  ill-acquired  elevation,  by  making  me  the 
more  conspicuous,  would  only  make  me  the  more  universally 
and  the  more  notoriously  contemptible.''  Bobinson  looked, 
all  that  his  nature  would  allow  him,  rather  astonished  than 
abashed ;  but  I  could  not  learn  that  he  ever  after  volimteered 
himself  into  a  similar  altercation.  It  was  on  this  insolent 
and  tmenviable  pedant  that  Hussey  Burgh  composed  the 
following  amusing  y^u  d' esprit : — 

"  TEMPORE  EDWARDI  III. 

*'  There  ys  now  to  be  redden 
The  Lyfe  and  oonyersacion  of 
Krystophere  Fitz  Bobbyn,  Esquire, 
Who  was  onne  of  the  Judges  in  Regis  Banco, 
In  the  Beigne  of  Kynge  Alfredo. 

'^  Done  from  a  manuscritte  wrotteu  the  fyrst  tyme  in  the  Saxon 
tongue  by  oommandemente  of  Hys  Hyghenesse  the  Black  Frynce, 
in  the  whych,  amonge  other  poyntes  righte  curious  to  be  shewne, 
is  sette  downe  at  whole  lengthe  the  arguments  of  the  sayde  learned 
Judge  upon  th3rs  famous  questionne  putte  in  case  of  the  sayde 
Fytz  Bobbyn,  that  the  callynge  into  questionne  the  prerogatyves 
of  a  peevyshe  and  imskyllfulle  Judge  is  the  sayd  thynge  as  to  call 
into  questionne  the  prerogatyves  of  the  Kynge  his  greatnesse. 
Lykewyse  the  sayde  Fitz  Bobbyn  did  nothynge  lyke  the  soimd- 
ynges  of  the  names  of  the  Kynges,  his  Irish  subjectes,*  to  whom 
he  denyede  ryghtte  therefor  —  or  the  fashionablenesse  of  the 
Counsellors  bandes  or  gownea  For  the  mayntayninge  of  all 
whyche  on  legal  doctrynes  the  sayde  Benowned  'Brynce  Alfrede 
passed  an  immortal  punyshemente  upon  the  sayde  Judge  by 

*  Bobinton  was  an  Englishman. 
£ 
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makiiige  a  Bench  Bbuuiiui  d  hk  akyiiiie,  m  y  rauMmberede  by 
h  VB  hTBtorian. 

''And  all  thji  iette  down  yn  lygjito  goode  epeeche— and 
befljdw  is  addede  a  funons  ekgye  and  J^ytsf^  upon  the  Ceno- 
ti^hinm  of  the  aforeaayd  Judge,  nere  thehy^e  roade  that  leades 
yon  from  Ladgate  Hylle  to  ^bnme. 

**  A  flpecjrmenne  engraren  very  deeplie  in  the  old  Englyshe 

black  letter. 


it 


Bcponed  here  a  piece  of  oiie^- 

That  oDoe  Fiti  Bobbyn  wae. 
Without  his  akyiine— the  gattes  aad  hone— 

The  fiddle  )ackE  hk 


Gmnerciel  if  amanof  lawe 
Thereon  ahonlde  chance  to  sytte 

Sto|^>6n  with  wooU,  and  flax,  and  straw. 
As  Alftede  goode  thoogfat  fytte.- 

m. 

A  enahion  metamoiphoaed  nowe^ 

He  doth  memento  all 
Who  sytte  so  hyghe,  maj  come  so  lowe. 

If  fiom  the  lyg^t  they  fiUL 

IT. 

Then,  Beader,  praye,  withoaten  grudge^ 
Thy  prayer  may  profitte  iHrynge, 

If  more  Fits  Bobbyns  may  be  Ja<i^ne^ 
That  Alfirede  may  be  Kynge  V 


k»» 


Amongst  the  strange  characters  of  those  days,  not  the 
least  singolar  was  Sir  Boyle  Boohe.  He  was  the  droll  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  continxially  perpetrating  bnlls^ 
which  Gnrran  used  to  insist  were  the  result  of  preparation. 
His  celebrated  one  confounding  generations  past  and  present, 
deserves  a  record.  "  Mr  Specier,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  see 
why  we  should  put  ourselyes  out  of  the  way  to  benefit  pos- 
terity. What  has  posterity  ever  done  for  us  ?  "  When  the 
Koar  which  followed  had  subsided.  Sir  Boyle  entered  upon  % 
lucid  explanation.  "  By  posterity,  sir,  I  do  not  mean  our 
ancestors,  but  those  .who  were  to  come  immediately  after 
themJ*    On  another  occasioui  he  announced  that  "  he  for  one 
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was  quite  prepared  to  give  up,  not  merely  a  part,  bnt  the 
whole  of  the  constitation,  to  preserve  the  remainder"  Indig- 
nant at  receiying  small  bottles  fix>m  his  wine-merchant,  he 
took  occasion  to  suggest  to  parliament,  that  for  the  future, 
by  law,  '^  every  quart  bottle  should  hold  a  quart ; "  a  sugges- 
tion which,  no  doubt,  touched  Hxe  feelings  of  many  an  honour- 
able gentleman.  One  of  his  inyitations  to  an  Irish  nobleman 
was  amusingly  equivocal.  ^'  I  hope,  my  lord,  if  ever  you 
come  within  a  mile  of  my  house,  that  you'll  ita^  there  all 
niffhl"  Nor  was  his  rebuke  to  his  shoemaker,  when  he  had 
the  gout,  wanting  in  natural  humour.  '^  Oh  I  you're  a  precious 
blockhead  to  do  directly  the  reverse  of  what  I  desired  yon. 
I  told  you  to  make  one  of  the  shoes  larger  than  the  ether,  and^ 
instead  of  that,  you  have  made  one  of  them  trnaUer  than  the 
other  I  The  veiy  opposite  I "  Curran  by  no  means  liked 
Sir  Boyle.  Having  said  one  night  that  he  needed  no  aid  from 
any. one,  and  could  be  ^Hhe  guardian  of  his  own  honour''-^ 
"  ^deed  I "  exclaimed  Sir  Boyle ;  "  why,  I  always  thought 
the  right  honourable  member  was  an  enemy  to  sinecures," 
He  was  very  proud  of  his  alliance  with  the  fieunily  of  Sir  John 
Gave,  and  boasted  that  Sir  John  had  given  him  his  eldest 
daughter*  '^  If  he  had  an  older  one,  he'd  have  given  her  to 
you,  Sir  Boyle,"  said  Curran.  Sir  Boyle  seems  to  have  had 
a  rival  in  one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  who,  in  an 
argument  on  the  construction  of  a  will,  sagely  declared,  ''  It 
Appeared  to  him  that  the  testator  meant  to  keep  a  life-interest 
in  the  estate  to  himself."  ''Very  true,  my  lord,"  said 
Curran  gravely ;  "  testators  generally  do  secure  a  Hfe-interest 
for  themselves,  but  in  this  case  I  rather  think  your  lordship 
tcAes  the  will  for  the  deed"  A  Limerick  banker,  remarkable 
for  his  sagacity,  had  an  iron  leg : ''  His  leg,"  said  Curran,  He 
the  softest  part  about  him." 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  giving,  as  he  did,  such 
rein  to  his  invective,  and  possessing  such  varied  powers  of 
exasperation,  an  escape  from  personal  collision,  at  all  times, 
.was  impossible.  In  the  very  outset  of  Ids'  profession^ 
career,  he  was  employed  at  Cork  to  prosecute  an  officer  of  the 
name  of  St  Ledger  for  an  assault  upon  a  Boman  Catholic 
.clergyman.  St  Ledger,  justiy  or  unjustiy,  was  suspected  by 
Curran  to  be  a  mere  political  creature  of  Lord  DoneraiLe,  and 
to  have  acted  in  complete  mibserviency  to  the  rdigious  pre- 
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judices  of  his  patron.     On  this  theme  he  expatiated  with 
such  personal  bitterness,  and  such  effect,  that  St  Ledger 
sent  him  a  message  the  next  day.     They  met,  and  Curran 
not  returning  his  fire,  the  affair  was  concluded.    ^'  It  was  not 
necessary/'  said  Curran,  '^  for  me  to  fire  at  him  ;  he  died,  in 
three  weeks  after  the  duel,  of  the  report  of  his  ovm  pistol." 
On  his  relation  of  this  circumstance,  I  took  the  liberty  of  ask- 
ing him  whether  he  thought  the  course  which  he  had  adopted 
with  respect  to  Mr  St  Ledger  ought  to  become  a  model  for 
professional  imitation.     As  the  barrister  receives  his  instruc- 
tions from  a  solicitor,  and  as  it  is  his  duty  zealously  to  act 
on  them,  it  struck  me  as  quite  intolerable  that  a  personal 
explanation  should  be  expected  from  him  afterwards.    By  his 
professional  oath,  as  well  as  by  his  professional  interest,  he 
is  bound  to  exert  every  energy  for  his  client ;  and  surely  the 
able  discharge  of  such  a  trust  should  not  fairly  subject  him 
to  the  effects  of  irritated  pride  or  disappointed  avarice.     If 
such  were  the  case,  the  profession  of  the  law  should  altogether 
change  its  aspect ;  every  fee  ought  to  be  a  life-insurance, 
every  brief  be  accompanied  by  a  pistol,  and  the  Temple  com- 
mons succeed  an  apprenticeship  to  a  rifle  regiment.     Mr  Cur- 
rants justification  on  this  subject  was,  that,  on  his  entrance 
into  Ufe,  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland  was  literally  so 
savage,  that  almost  every  argument  was  concluded  by  a 
wager  of  battle^  and  the  man  could  scarcely  be  enrolled  into 
their  Christian  community  imtil,  as  in  some  Indian  colonies, 
his  prowess  had  been  proved  by  an  appeal  to  arms  I     This, 
however,  he  mentioned  in  terms  of  deep  regret ;  admitting 
that  he  had  suffered  himself  rather  to  be  borne  along  by  the 
tide  of  a  barbarous  custom,  than  regulated  by  any  fixed  prin- 
ciple of  his  own.     In  the  case  alluded  to,  he  had  very  far 
indeed  exceeded  his  instructions,  and  that  was  the  reason 
why,  in  giving  his  antagonist  personal  satisfaction,  he  had 
deliberately  secured  him  from  any  personal  risk. 

We  may  now  consider  him  as  established  at  the  bar  fully 
and  prosperously,  rising  to  the  very  summit  of  his  profession, 
and  daily  employed  in  those  forensic  efforts  on  which  his 
fame  as  an  orator  must  rest  with  posterity.  Occupied  as 
he  was,  his  convivial  habits  were  never  interrupted ;  and  a 
society  was  formed,  of  the  choicest  spirits  in  the  metropolis, 
in  which  Curran  contributed  more  than  his  proportion  of 
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smiuement.  Of  the  honrs  passed  in  this  society  he  ever 
afterwards  spoke  with  enthusiasm.  '^  Those  hours/'  said  he, 
addressing  Lord  Avonmore  as  a  judge,  and  wringing  tears 
fifom  bis  aged  eyes  at  the  recollection — ''  those  hours,  which 
we  can  remember  with  no  other  regret  than  that  they  can 
return  no  more, — 

'  We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  or  lust,  or  wine ; 
But  search  of  deep  philosophy, 
Wit,  eloquence,  and  poesy — 
Arts  which  I  loved  ;  for  they,  my  Mend !  wore  thine.'  ** 

This  club  was  entitled,  no  doubt  very  appropriately,  "  The 
Monks  of  the  Screw"  It  met  on  every  Saturday,  during 
the  law  term,  in  a  large  house  in  Kevin's  Street,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  late  Lord  Tracton,  and  now  converted  into  a 
Seneschial's  Court  I  The  furniture  and  regulations  of  their 
festiye  apartment  were  completely  monkish^  and  they  owed 
both  their  title  and  their  foundation  to  an  original  society, 
formed  near  Newmarket  by  Lord  Avonmore,  of  which  he 
drew  up  the  rules  in  very  quaint  and  comic  monkish  Latin 
verse.  The  reader  may  have  some  idea  of  what  a  delightful 
intercourse  these  meetings  must  have  afforded,  when  he  hears 
that  Flood,  Orattan,  Curran,  Father  O'Leary,  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  Judges  Day,  Chamberlaine,  and  Metge ;  Bowes  Daly, 
George  Ogle,  Lord  Avonmore,  Mr  Keller,  and  a  whole  host 
of  such  men,  were  amongst  the  visitors.  Curran  was  in- 
stalled  Grand  I^rior  of  the  order,  and  deputed  to  compose  the 
charter  sokig.  I  have  often  heard  him  repeat  it  at  his  own 
table,  in  a  droll  kind  of  recitative,  but  it  is  a  little  too 
bacchanalian  for  publication.     It  began  thus  i-^ 


I. 

When  Saint  Patrick  our  order  created, 
And  called  us  the  Monks  of  the  Screw, 

Good  rules  he  revealed  to  our  Abhot, 
To  guide  us  in  what  we  should  do. 


IL 

But  first  he  replenished  his  fountain 
With  liquor  the  best  in  the  sky ; 

And  he  swore,  by  the  word  of  his  saintship, 
That  fountain  should  never  run  dry. 
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m. 


My  children/ be  chaste  till  you're  tempted — 

While  sober,  be  wise  and  discreet — 
And  humble  your  bodies  with  fitsting. 

Whene'er  you've  got  nothing  to  eat. 

IV. 

Then  be  not  a  glass  in  the  convent, 

ikoept  on  a  festival,  found — 
And  this  rule  to  enforce,  I  ordain  it 

A  festival — all  the  year  round. 

Saint  Patrick,  the  tutelary  idol  of  'the  country,  was  their 
patron  saint ;  and  his  Lilliputian  statue,  mitred  and  crosiered, 
after  having  for  years  consecrated  their  monkish  revels,  was 
transferred  to  the  convivial  sideboard  of  the  Priory.  If  that 
little  statue  was  half  as  sensitive  to  the  beams  of  wit  as  the 
work  of  Memnon  was  to  die  sunbeam,  how  often  would  its 
immortal  master  have  made  it  eloquent  I 

Eminent  in  this  society,  and  indeed  in  every  other  society 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  Barry  Yelverton,  afterwards 
Lord  Avonmore,  the  early  friend  of  Curran,  the  codoipanion  of 
all  his  dearest  enjoyments,  the  occasional  rival  of  his  talents 
or  victim  of  his  whims,  and,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the 
theme  of  his  idolatry.  His  character  has  been  drawn  by 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Union, 
with  a  powerfal  hand,  and,  as  I  have  heard  acknowledged  by 
Mr  Curran,  with  scrupulous  fidelity.  Indeed,  of  Lord  Avon- 
more  I  have  myself  a  kind  of  early  and  affectionate  recollec- 
tion. When  I  was  a  schoolboy,  he  went  as  judge  the  circuit 
in  which  I  resided — we  were  allowed  vacation  to  go  and  see 
the  judges — ^it  was  an  era  in  the  schoolboy's  life.  I  had  never 
seen  a  judge  before.  Poor  Lord  Avonmore  observed,  no 
doubt,  the  childish  awe  with  which  my  eyes  wandered  over 
the  robe,  the  wig,  the  little  hat  of  office,  and  aU  the  imposing 
paraphernalia  of  judicial  importance.  He  took  me  on  the 
bench  beside  him — asked  my  name — ^my  parents — my  school; 
and  after  patting  me  on  the  head  and  sharing  his  cakes  with 
me,  with  much  solemnity  told  me  he  would  certainly  return 
in  summer  on  purpose  to  inquire  whether  I  minded  my  learn- 
ing !  I  fully  believed  him,  fancied  myself  at  least  a  foot 
taller,  and  was,  in  my  own  way,  quite  as  vain  as  grotvn-up 
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jDhildren  ate  of  similaF  iTiflea.  When  I  told  Curran  the  cir- 
cumstance many  t^  long  day  afterwards,  adding  that,  at  the 
time,  I  verily  felt  myself  almost  as  consequential  as  the 
judge :  ^^  0  yes/'  said  he,  the  tear  starting  into  his  eye ; 
*'and  take  my  word  for  it,  that  judge  was  every  whit  a* 
pmocent  as  ike  scJioolbo^.** 

*'  Barry  Yelverton,"  says  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  "  after- 
wards Lord  Avonmore,  and  successor  to  Hussey  Burgh,  as 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  had  acquired  great  celebrity 
as  an  advocate  at  the  Irish  bar,  and  was  at  this  time  rapidly 
winging  his  way  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  honourable  noto- 
riety and  forensic  advancement.  He  had  been  elected  mem- 
]ber  of  Parliament  for  the  town  of  Garrickfergus,  and  became 
fk  zealous  partisan  for  the  claims  of  Ireland. 

**  It  would  be  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  lofty  and  oven- 
whelming  elocution  of  this  distinguished  man,  during  the 
early  period  of  his  political  exertions.  To  the  profound, 
logical,  and  conclusive  reasoning  of  Flood — ^the  brilliant, 
stimulating,  epigrammatic  antithesis  of  Grattan — ^the  sweet- 
ened, captivating,  convincing  rhetoric  of  Burgh— or  the  wild, 
£etscinating  imagery  and  varied  pathos  of  the  extraordinary 
Gurran,  he  was  respectively  inferior ;  but  in  powerful  nervous 
language  he  excelled  them  aU.  A  vigorous,  commanding, 
undaunted  eloquence  burst  in  torrents  from  his  lips — ^not  a 
word  was  lost.  Though  fiery,  yet  weighty  and  distinct,  the 
authoritative  rapidity  of  his  language,  relieved  by  the  figu- 
rative beauty  of  his  luxuriant  fancy,  subdued  the  auditor 
without  a  power  of  resistance,  and  left  him  in  doubt  whether 
it  was  to  argument  or  to  eloquence  that  he  surrendered  his 
conviction." 

Barrington  discusses  his  character,  and  very  ably  too,  at 
considerable  length;  but  its  details,  however  suited  to  a 
political  history,  would  be  out  of  place  in  such  a  work  as 
this.  Yelverton  voted  for  the  Union,  and  lamented  having 
done  so.  When,  some  few  years  afterwards,  defending  that 
measure,  on  his  friend  saying  to  him,  "  Well,  well,  Yelverton, 
you  were  a  patriot  in  1782,"  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  tergiversations  as  a  politician, 
we  have  merely  to  view  him  as  the  friend  of  Gurran,  the 
companion  of  his  convivial  hours,  and  the  associate  of  his 
professional  struggles.    Hi^  simplicity  was  quite  astonishing. 
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He  was  the  complete  Qoldsmith  of  the  bar,  as  inspired,  as 
simple,  and  at  times  as  absent.  Gnrran,  who  delighted  to 
exemplify,  both  by  imitation  and  by  anecdote,  the  characters 
which  he  sketched,  used  to  detail  innumerable  instances  of 
this  characteristic.  He  was  Yelverton's  Magnns  Apollo— he 
always  took  care  to  sit  next  him  at  table,  and  pnt  himself 
under  his  especial  direction.  Over  and  over  again  he  was 
the  yictim  of  his  infallible  but  good-natured  waggishness ; 
and  if  Gurran  began  the  most  incredible  story,  continuing  it 
to  the  end  with  a  grave  feu^e,  he  was  sure  to  command  the 
temporary  credulity  of  Barry  Yelverton  1  However,  when  all 
recollection  of  the  story  was  lost,  and  some  different  topic 
imder  discussion,  perhaps  in  about  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
he,  who  had  been  revolving  it  ail  the  time  in  his  memory^  would 
at  length,  self-satisfied,  turn  round,  "  Why,  Curran,  that  story 
you  told  awhile  ago  is  both  morally  and  physically  impossible" 
The  conscious  smile  of  Curran  instantiy  betrayed  the  imposi- 
tion; but  the  next  moment  would  have  made  his  he€u%r  a 
dupe  again,  and  the  next  half-hour  produced  another  dis- 
covery. The  mind,  however,  thus  replete  with  simplicity, 
was  stored  with  the  rich  wealth  of  classic  lore,  and  capable 
of  grasping  the  most  momentous  subjects.  The  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  which  he  presided,  was,  during  his  time, 
literally  the  arena  of  wit  and  eloquence.  The  idler  resorted 
to  it  for  amusement,  the  student  for  information,  and  scarcely 
a  d^y  passed  in  which  something  did  not  occur  weU  worthy 
of  being  recorded.  As  a  judge,  and  indeed  Barrington  has 
hinted  at  it,  Lord  Avonmore  had  one  great  fault :  he  was  apt 
to  take  up  a  first  impression  of  a  cause,  and  it  was  very 
difficult  afterwards  to  obliterate  it  The  advocate,  therefore, 
had  not  only  to  struggle  against  the  real  obstacles  presented 
to  him  by  the  case  itself,  but  also  with  the  imaginary  ones, 
created  by  the  hasty  anticipation  of  the  judge.  This  habit 
'was  at  times  to  Curran  a  serious  source  of  annoyance,  and 
he  took  the  following  whimsical  method  of  correcting  it. 
The  reader  must  remember  that  the  object  of  the  narrator 
was  by  a  tedious  and  malicious  procrastination,  to  irritate  his 
hearer  into  the  vice  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  eradicate. 
They  were  to  dine  together  at  the  house  of  a  common  friend, 
and  a  large  party  was  assembled,  some  of  whom  witnessed 
<)uirence8  of  the  moniing.     Curran,  contrary  to  his 
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usual  cuBtom,  was  late  for  dinner,  and  at  length  arrived  in 
the  most  admirably  affected  agitation.  ^^  Why,  Mr  Cnrran, 
you  have  kept  ns  a  fiill  hour  waiting  dinner  for  you/' 
grumbled  out  Lord  Avonmore.  **  Oh,  my  dear  Lord,  I 
regret  it  much ;  you  must  know  it  seldom  happens,  but — I've 
just  been  witness  to  a  most  melancholy  occuirence."  ^^  My 
Qod  1  you  seem  terribly  moved  by  it — ^take  a  glass  of  wine. 
What  was  it  ? — ^what  was  it  ?  " — "  I  will  tell  you,  my  Lord, 
tiie  moment  I  can  collect  myself.  I  had  been  detained  at 
CJourt — ^in  the  Court  of  Chancery — ^your  Lordship  knows  the 
Chancellor  sits  late."  "  I  do,  I  do— but  go  on" — "  Well,  my 
Lord,  I  was  hurrying  here  as  fast  as  ever  I  could — I  did  not 
even  change  my  dress — I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  coming 
in  my  boots  ?  "  "  Poh,  poh  —  never  mind  your  boots  :  the 
point— come  at  once  to  the  point  of  the  story." — "Oh — I 
will,  my  good  Lord,  in  a  moment.  I  walked  here  —  I  would 
not  even  wait  to  get  the  carriage  ready — it  would  have 
taken  time,  you  know.  Now  there  is  a  market  exactly  in  the 
road  by  which  I  had  to  pass — ^your  Lordship  may  perhaps 
recollect  the  market— do  you  ?  "  "  To  be  sure  I  do— ^o  on, 
Curran — -go  on  with  the  story." — "  I  am  very  glad  your  Lord- 
ship remembers  the  market,  for  I  totally  forget  the  name  of 
it — ^the  name — the  name — "  "  What  the  devil  signifies  the 
name  of  it,  sir? — ^it's  the  Castle  Market."  —  "Your  Lordship 
is  perfectly  right — it  is  called  the  Castle  Market.  Well,  I 
was  passing  through  that  very  identical  Castle  Market^  when 
I  observed  a  butcher  preparing  to  kill  a  calf.  He  had  a  huge 
knife  in  his  hand — ^it  was  as  sharp  as  a  razor.  The  calf  was 
standing  beside  him — ^he  drew  the  knife  to  plimge  it  into  the 
animal.  Just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  a  little  boy 
about  four  years  old — ^his  only  son — ^the  loveliest  little  baby 
I  ever  saw,  ran  suddenly  across  his  path,  and  he  killed  —  oh, 
my  God  I  he  kiUed— "  "  The  child  1  the  child  1  the  chHd  1 " 
vociferated  Lord  Avonmore. — "  No,  my  Lord,  the  calf,  "con- 
tinued Curran,  very  coolly ;  **he  killed  the  calf,  but — ^our 
Lordship  is  in  the  habit  of  anticipating  "  The  universal  laugh 
was  thus  raised  against  his  Lordship ;  and  Curran  declared 
that,  often  afterwards,  a  first  impression  was  removed  more 
easily  fi-om  the  Court  of  Exchequer  by  the  recollection  of  the 
calf  in  Castle  Market,  than  by  all  the  eloquence  of  the  entire 
profession. 
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Lord  Avonmore  lovod  a  jest  in  his  very  heart  He  could 
not  resiBt  it  even  upon  the  bench ;  and  his  friend,  well  aware 
of  the  propensity,  nsed  not  nnfrequently  to  wage  war  against 
the  grayity  of  the  judgment-seat  He  has  often  related, 
&cetiously  enough,  an  attack  which  he  once  made  upon  the 
mingled  simplicity  and  laughter-loving  disposition  of  the 
Chief-Baron,  who,  with  all  his  other  qualifications,  piqued 
himself^  and  very  justly,  on  his  profound  classical  acquisitions. 
He  was  one  day  addressing  a  jury  of  Dublin  shopkeepers,  so 
stupid  and  so  illiterate  that  the  finest  flights  of  his  eloquence 
were  lost  on  them.  ^^  I  remember,  gentlemen,''  said  he, 
stealing  a  side-glance  at  the  unconscious  and  attentive  Lord 
Avonmore, — "  I  remember  the  ridicule  witii  which  my  learned 
friend  has  been  pleased  so  unworthily  to  visit  the  poverty 
of  my  client ;  and  remembering  it,  neither  of  us  can  forget 
the  fine  sentiment  of  a  great  Greek  historian  upon  the  subject, 
which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  oi  quoting  in  the  original,  as 
no  doubt  it  must  be  most  familiar  to  all  of  you.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  celebrated  work  of  Hesiod  called  the  Phantasma- 
goria.— ^After  expatiating  upon  the  sad  effects  of  poverty,  you 
may  remember  he  pathetically  remarks — 

'  Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se 
Qaam  quod  ridiculos  homines  &cit.'  '* 

Lord  Avonmore  bristled  up  at  once — "Why,  Mr  Curran, 
Hesiod  was  not  an  historian— he  was  a  poet ;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  never  heard  before  of  any  such  poem  as  the  Phantas- 
magoria.^*  —  "  Oh,  my  good  Lord,  I  assure  you  he  wrote  it/' 
"  Well,  well,  it  may  be  so— I'll  not  dispute  it,  as  you  seem  to 
be  so  very  serious  about  it ;  but  at  all  events,  the  lines  you 
quoted  are  Latin  — ^they  are  undoubtedly  Juvenal's." — "  Per- 
haps, my  Lord,  he  quotes  them  from  the  Phantasmagoria  J* 
"Tut,  tut,  man,  I  teU  you  they're  Latin — ^they're  just  as 
familiar  to  me  as  my  Blackstone." — "  Indeed,  my  good  Lord, 
they're  Greek."  "  Why,  Mr  Curran,  do  you  want  to  persuade 
me  out  of  my  senses  ?  I  tell  you  they're  Latin  —  can  it  be 
possible  that  your  memory  so  fails  you  ?  " — "  Well,  my  Lord, 
I  see  plainly  enough  we  never  can  agree  upon  the  subject — 
but  I'll  tell  you  how  it  can  easily  be  determined.  If  it  was 
a  legal  question,  I  should  of  course  bow  at  once  to  the  decision 
of  your  Lordship ;  but  it  is  not  —  it's  a  mere  matter  of  fact, 
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und  tfiaie'0  only  gdb  way  I  know  of  deoiding  it :  send  it  up  as 

a  coUateial  issae  to  that  jniy,  and  I'll  be  bound  they'll 

Jmd  U  QreekJ*  The.  joke  flashed  npon  the  simplicity  of  Lord 
Ayonmore— he  literally  shook  with  laughter ;  and  that  the 
fdiole  piotnie  might  preserve  its  leeqping^  Gnrran  declared  he 
extended  his  immense  hand  oyer  the  cheek  that  was  next 
the  jury-box,  by  way  of$kuidng  them  entirely  out  of  the  MecreL 
,  Amongst  his  other  peculiarities,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
occasional  fits  of  absence.  One  day,  at  a  crowded  dinner,  the 
common  toast  of  our  abeent  friends  was  given.  Gurran,  as 
usual,  sat  beside  Lord  Avonmore,  who  was  inmiersed  in  one 
of  his  habitual  reyeries,  altogether  unconscious  of  what  was 
passing.  He  maliciously  aroused  him — ^'  Telverton,  Yelver- 
tonl — the  host  has  just  announced  your  health  in  very  flatter- 
ing terms ;  it  is  considered  very  cavalier  in  you  not  to  have 
acknowledged  it."  Up  started  the  imsuspecting  Yelverton, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a  very  eloquent  speech  that  he  was 
apprised  of  the  hoax  in  which  it  had  originated  I 

With  all  this  simplicity,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
man ;  and  it  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  literature,  that  either 
his  modesty  or  his  indolence  prevented  his  transmitting  to 
posterity  any  work  to  justify  the  impression  which  he  so 
powerfiilly  has  made  on  the  memory  of  his  contemporaries.  It 
is  said,  indeed,  that  there  is  in  existence  either  a  translation 
or  a  corrected  edition  of  Livy,  in  manuscript,  which  he  pre- 
pared during  the  intervals  of  his  professional  labour,  but 
which  he  was  too  timid  to  offer  for  publication.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this,  Mr  Gurran  told  me  himself^  that  his  Lordship  bad 
produced  a  most  beautiful  poetic  translation  of  Horace's 
celebrated  Ode,  commencing 

"  Integer  yitee,  scelerisque  purus." 

This  translation  was  the  admiration  of  every  one  who  heard 
it,  but  it  existed  in  the  memory  of  its  author  alone,  who 
never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  a  copy  of  it.  Gurran, 
one  day  after  dinner,  got  him  to  recite  it-^he  then  solicited 
its  repetition;  but  Lord  Avonmore  saw  him  taking  out 
his  pencil  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it  to  writing,  and  no 
one  afterwards  ever  heard  it  from  his  lips  I  It  is  remarkable 
enough  that  Mr  Gurran,  who  never  fiiiled  to  descant  indig- 
nantly upon  this  negligence  in  Lord  Avonmore,  was  himself 
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withheld  by  the  very  same  feeling  from  giving  even  a  correct 
copy  of  his  Bpeeches  to  the  world.  It  was  not  the  fault  of, 
at  least,  his  present  humble  biographer,  I  had  hoped,  by 
repeated  solicitations,  to  have  made  my  country  my  debtor 
by  inducing  him  to  the  undertaking ;  but  when  I  urged,  he 
promised,  and  day  after  day  rolled  away  over  entreaty 
renewed  and  performance  deferred,  until  death  terminated  the 
fatal  procrastination.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  who  noted  it  down  at  the  moment,  for  the  following 
happy  illustration,  by  Lord  Avonmore,  of  the  labours  of  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  the  celebrated  commentator  on  the  laws 
of  England  :  "  He  it  was,"  said  he,  "  who  first  gave  to  the 
law  the  air  of  a  science.  He  found  it  a  skeleton,  and  he 
clothed  it  with  life,  colour,  and  complexion ;  he  embraced  the 
cold  statue,  and  by  his  touch  it  grew  into  youth,  and  health, 
and  beauty."  This  was  thrown  carelessly  o£F  by  him  at  the 
moment,  and,  if  report  be  true,  he  scarcely  ever  spoke  with- 
out uttering  something  equaUy  worthy  of  being  remembered. 
There  could  not  be  found  a  more  appropriate  motto  to  prefix 
to  the  Commentaries  than  the  compendious  eulogium  of  the 
brother  judge. 

There  was  only  one  portion  of  Lord  Avonmore's  life  upon 
which  his  friends  could  not  reflect  vnth  complacency.  This 
was  the  disastrous  period  of  the  Union — a  measure  for  their 
traitorous  support  of  which,  the  public  will  hear  with  horror, 
many  of  the  delinquent  members  of  that  suicidal  Parliament, 
in  the  face  of  day,  openly  claimed  performance  of  the  rever- 
sionary promises  of  Government  1  It  may  be  that  the  vote 
which  he  unfortunately  gave  upon  that  occasion  was  the 
result  of  his  honest  conviction ;  however,  it  was  too  true  that 
a  very  lucrative  office  was  the  consequence  of  it.  Previous 
to  the  Union,  some  unfortunate  difference  had  interrupted  the 
friendship  which  commenced  with  the  infancy  and  grew  with 
the  growth  of  Yelverton  and  Curran ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1805  that  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  them. 
When  friends  really  separate,  the  reunion  is  most  difficult. 
The  cause  of  the  reconciliation  is  creditable  to  them  both, 
and  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  reader,  because  it  originated 
the  following  most  beautifril  picture  of  his  friend,  drawn  by 
the  hand  of  Curran  in  direct  reference  to  the  little  convivial 
which  introduced  his  mention.     In  the  memorable 
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caiiBe  of  the  King  v.  Mr  Justice  Johnston,  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  when  Curran  came  to  be  heard,  after  alluding  to 
a  previous  decision  in  the  King's  Bench  against  his  client,  he 
thus  patheticaUj  appealed  to  Lord  Avonmore — 

^^I  am  not  ignorant,  my  Lords,  that  this  extraordinary 
construction  has  received  the  sanction  of  another  Court,  nor 
of  the  surprise  and  dismay  with  which  it  smote  upon  the 
general  heart  of  the  bar.  I  am  aware  that  I  may  have  the 
mortification  of  being  told,  in  another  country,  of  that 
imhappy  decision ;  and  I  foresee  in  what  confusion  I  shall 
hang  down  my  head  when  I  am  told  of  it.  But  I  cherish,  too, 
the  consolatory  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  them  that  I 
had  an  old  and  learned  friend,  whom  I  would  put  above  all  the 
sweepings  of  their  hall,  who  was  of  a  different  opinion — who 
had  derived  his  ideas  of  civil  liberty  from  the  purest  foun- 
tains of  Athens  and  of  Bome — ^who  had  fed  the  youthful 
vigour  of  his  studious  mind  with  the  theoretic  knowledge  of 
their  wisest  philosophers  and  statesmen,  and  who  had  refined 
that  theory  into  the  quick  and  exquisite  sensibility  of  moral 
instinct,  by  contemplating  the  practice  of  their  most  illus- 
trious examples — ^by  dwelling  on  the  sweet- souled  piety  of 
Cimon ;  on  the  anticipated  Christianity  of  Socrates  ;  on  the 
gallant  and  pathetic  patriotism  of  Epaminondas;  on  that 
pure  austerity  of  Fabricius,  whom  to  move  from  his  integrity 
would  have  been  more  difficult  than  to  have  pushed  the  sun 
from  its  course.  I  would  add  that,  if  he  had  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate, it  was  but  for  a  moment ;  that  his  hesitation  was  like 
the  passing  cloud  that  fioats  across  the  morning  sun,  and 
hides  it  from  the  view,  and  does  so  for  a  moment  hide  it  by 
involving  the  spectator  without  even  approaching  the  face  of 
the  luminary  ;  and  this  soothing  hope  I  draw  fit)m  the  dearest 
and  tenderest  recollections  of  my  life,  from  the  remembrance 
of  those  attic  nights  and  those  refections  of  the  gods,  which  we 
have  spent  with  those  admired  and  respected  and  beloved 
companions  who  have  gone  before  us,  over  whose  ashes  the 
most  precious  tears  of  Ireland  have  been  shed.  Yes,  my  good 
Lord,  /  see  you  do  not  forget  them  /  I  see  their  sacred  forms 
passing  in  sad  review  before  your  memory ;  I  see  your  pained 
and  softened  fancy  recalling  those  happy  meetings,  when  the 
innocent  enjoyment  of  social  mirth  expanded  into  the  nobler 
warmth  of  social  virtue,  and  the  horizon  of  the  board  became 
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v'oiuvivod  ttLkl  iiiniMiiiwii'iclid  liie  pore  and  ^ffmsrmi^  pcnpoee 
— whou  lu^  ftfeftAcavr  aaid  jomiger taper  imiiflirf  it*  borrowed 
liglit  fixMu  ikd  »ca«B  maiuimd  aad  w^AandaoA  icnnibm  of 
yours.  Y«A|  mj  Lord,  we  em  ra&Bmber  iSiose  iBgiite  with 
uo  othar  regiet  tlua  Haat  tiiej  can  ivtani  no  mcnm.    For 

*  W*  Bfcui  tboDB  aot  Is  ioy«»  or  hMt»  or  wina. 
But  MMRfti  oi  dMp  iiiiili— |iij. 
Wit,  elo^oeDoe,  uifdpocBT — 
Alt*  vbkb  I  knr«d ;  lor  tb^,  Bj  fiiend !  VBR  ^dBA.^ 


Uut,  my  Loidi,  to  retam  to  a  rab^eot  tram  ik^oA  to  kare 
U^ua    far  departed,  I  Haxiik  may  not  be  wixslly  widMot 


tfXCUiid." 


lit)  then  proceeded  to  reooniider  the  legal  ai^gmnefit,  in 
Uio  midst  of  wfaidb  thia  n»oat  beantifiil  eposode  blooimed  like 
%  graen  apcA  awsd  the  deaert 

Hi  Gnrmn  UM  tue  htsnaeU^  that,  when  the  ocport  Kiae,  the 
U^mMffuJfjnD09i)dw  be  waa  wanted  inunedia;tiehr  in  ebamber 
l\>-  one  of  the  jtvl^^  of  the  Ezcbecpier.  He,  of  oonrae, 
ubriyed  the  joiifM  xuaodaie,  and  the  moment  he  entned) 
^H»r  Ixjrd  KytmuifjfH^  wboie  cheeks  were  still  wet  with  the 
tt»)ini  extcirtod  by  tbis  Lu^sart-tooching  appeal,  dasped  him  to 
Uis  bosTiiOt  aiid  frooft  that  moment  ereiy  cause  of  diffsienoe 
waa  obliUfimied^ 

lliiring  bis  etriy  pariiamentary  career,  Yeherton  was  so 
oaiisideraUe  an  a^iptatcir  a«  to  figure  thna  in  a  memorafale 
|i)aiuutl  apott  the  walls  of  DabUn : — 

"To  |»ut  an  €od  to  all  diaeDson, 
LH  tkaad  j  Grattas  bare  a  penaoa, 
/kf«ir#  «4iUr  OD  tba  beoch  be  aeated. 
And  BodMf*  a  barooei  craated, 
Aapiri&g  Bvffufa,  be  madea  lord. 
And  KapfMT  TumIj,  have  a--oord  !  ** 

**  Buck's  nsher ''  meant  Yelverton ;  a  sneering  allnsion  to  the 
litmest  stroggles  by  which  he,  so  much  to  his  honour, 
timarged  from  obscurity*  It  baa  reference  to  an  advertise- 
mant  of  one  Doctor  Buck,  which  appealed  in  1760,  and  is  a 
ourioaity  as  illustratxre  not  merely  of  YelTertoo,  but  of  the 
luanimra  of  the  period. 

(|«l(MtMDWBiiriM^lLP.,iBMdat»t]MoaMnAa^  ^ 
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"  The  Hibernian  Academy  in  Eling  Street,  near  Bolton  Street, 
under  the  care  of  the  Beverend  Andrew  Buck,  AM. — is  attended 
by  proper  masterB  of  education  of  youth,  to  prepare  them  for 
college,  trade,  &c.  The  house  is  remarkably  commodious,  in  an 
open  and  heidthy  situation,  with  a  spacious  green  for  exercise, 
under  tht^cfihe  head-maxter^  Mr  B,  Yelverion,  The  terms  are 
moderate.  A  guinea  a  quarter  for  attendance  on  the  literary 
schools,  and  two  for  all  the  languages,  accomplishments,  &c. 
Boarders  accommodated  at  twenty-four  guineas  a-year,  and  four 
extra  for  an  entire  bed  !  " 

*'*'  Buck's  usher ''  retained  a  tinge  of  his  early  vocation  to 
ihe  last,  and  was  ever  yery  sensitive  upon  classical  subjects. 
We  shsjl  find  him  hereafter  correcting  Cnrran's  Latin  from 
the  bench  in  the  case  of  Mr  Justice  Johnston  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  anecdote  comes  from  a  gentleman  of 
high  authority.  Mr  Plunketj  who,  in  the  English  senate,  has 
added  another  leaf  to  the  laurels  of  the  Irish  bar,  had 
appealed  once  from  one  of  the  College  elections,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  Lord  Avonmore  became  indispensable.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  witness  frequently  to  make  use  of  the  term 
testimonium^  which,  in  the  plural,  he  invariably  called  teeti-^ 
moniums.  Mr  Plunket,  who  intended  to  publish  the  evidence, 
and  was  particularly  anxious  to  have  it  what  he  thought 
correct,  a^ed  his  lordship  whether  he  had  any  objection  to 
have  the  phrase  testimoniums  taken  down  testimonia.  **  0,  not 
the  least,  sir,"  answered  the  ofifended  scholar,  ^*  provided  in 
your  opinion  it  is  better  JSngUshJ* 

To  his  high  honour  be  it  related,  that  he  never  forgot  his 
early  life  or  its  associations.  Ever  accessible  to  all,  t]^e 
humble  companions  of  his  village  boyhood  were  the  welcome 
visitors  of  the  lord  chief  babon.  A  trip  to  Dublin,  however, 
not  being  always  very  practicable,  they  waited  with  anxiety 
his  periodical  arrival  as  the  circuit  judge.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  while  at  Cork,  being  much  disturbed  by  an  alter- 
cation in  the  lobby,  his  dressing-room  door  suddenly  opening^ 
he  appeared,  his  f&ce  half-lathered,  and  an  open  razor  in  his 
hand — "  In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  can  be  the  cause  of 
this  imseemly  uproar  ?  "  "  It'9  this  old  woman,  my  Lord,— ^ 
she  insists  on  going  in,  though  we  told  her  that  your  Lord- 
ehip^s  shaving" — "  Och  I  me  lord-chip— me  lord-chip — ^isn't 
me  thaVs  in  it — ^meself,  Peggy  Barry  " — screamed  a  familiar 
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voice,  at  the  very  top  of  its  pitch.  "  Gome  in,  Peggy  Barry, 
(at  once  growled  YelYcrton,  in  high  delight),  let  her  in  this 
instant*  And  now,  Peggy,  sit  down  there,  and  while  I'm 
shaving,  tell  me  t?ie  news  of  Kanturk"  Peggy?  at  home 
completely,  exhausted  her  village  budget  to  the  attentive 
judge,  and  went  away  happy  and  rewarded.  Before  the  sun 
set,  there  was  not  a  nook  in  Kanturk  ignorant  of  the  achieve- 
ment, and  its  glory  was  not  mute  while  Peggy  Barry  had  a 
voice. 

There  is  one  fragment,  and  only  one,  of  Yelverton's  elo- 
quence in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  I  am  able  to 
present  as  worthy  of  preservation.  On  Fitzgibbon's  attack- 
ing Mr  Grattan  in  his  absence,  he  thus  vehemently  resented 
it:— 

"  If  my  learned  friend  were  present,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man would  take  some  time  to  consider,  before  he  hazarded 
an  encounter  with  his  genius,  his  eloquence,  and  his  in- 
tegrity. My  honourable  friend  did  not  provoke  an  attack 
equally  imgenerous  and  untrue,  and  for  which  no  justification 
can  be  foxmd  in  any  part  of  his  splendid  career.  The  learned 
gentleman  has  stated  what  Mr  Orattan  is ;  I  will  state  what 
he  is  not.  He  is  not  styed  in  his  prejudices ;  he  does  not 
trample  on  the  resuscitation  of  his  country ;  or  live,  like  a 
caterpillar,  on  the  decline  of  her  prosperity ;  he  does  not  stickle 
for  the  letter  of  the  constitution  with  the  affectation  of  a  prude^ 
and  abandon  its  principles  with  the  effrontery  of  a  prostitute  " 

In  after  days,  when  Yelverton  was  no  more,  we  find  Grat- 
tan in  the  Imperial  Parliament  thus  affectionately  referring 
to  him  in  one  of  the  debates  on  Catholic  emancipation. 

"  The  penal  code  was  detailed  by  the  late  Lord  Avonmore. 
I  heard  1dm.  His  -speech  was  the  whole  of  the  subject,  and 
a  concatenated  and  inspired  argument,  not  to  be  resisted. 
It  was  the  march  of  an  elephant.  It  was  as  the  wave  of  the 
Atlantic,  a  column  of  water  three  thousand  miles  deep.  He 
began  with  the  Catholic  at  his  birth ;  he  followed  him  to  his 
grave.  He  showed  that  in  every  period  he  was  harassed  by 
the  law.  The  law  stood  at  his  cradle,  it  stood  at  his  bridal- 
bed,  and  it  stood  at  his  coffin.' ' 
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John  ^gaa. — Notice  of  him. — His  duel  with  Curran. — His  quarrel  in  Parlia- 
ment with  Mr  Grattan. — Its  consequences  to  him. — His  disintereetedness 
at  the  Union  crisis. — ^Mr  Grattan. — Sketch  of  his  public  services. — ^Personal 
appearance  and  manner. — His  time  at  the  Temple. — Sketches  by  him  of 
Chatham  and  Burke  as  speakers. — Gratitude  of  Ireland  for  his  services. — 
His  manner  as  an  orator. — Debut  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. — Extract 
fiom  his  speech  on  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba. — His  conflict  with  lir 
Flood  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. — His  sudden  unpopularity. — His 
appearance  at  the  Union  debate. — Contest  and  duel  with  Mr  Corry. — 
^>ec]mens  of  his  eloquence. — Sketches  by  him  of  Fox,  Eirwan,  and  O'Le^ry. 
— 'Baeope  during  a  Ihiblin  election,  and  of  his  colleague,  Shaw. — Anecdotes 
and  moU. — His  regret  for  Curran. 

Anotheb  member  of  the  Monks  of  the  Screw,  of  whom 
Curran  invariably  spoke  in  terms  of  great  kindness,  was  Mr 
John  Egan,  chairman  of  Kilmainham  :  he  was  a  very  striking 
instance  of  the  fickleness  of  public  taste,  and  the  mutability 
of  professional  fortune.  During  the  chiefship  of  Lord  Avon- 
.  more,  Btdli/  Egan,  as,  £rom  his  size  and  his  swagger,  he  was 
universally  denominated,  was  to  be  seen  every  Nisi  Prius 
day  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  his  record-bag,  and 
occasionally  laying  his  wig  on  the  table,  that  he  might  air 
his  head  during  the  intervals  of  his  exertions.  He^was  an 
immense-sized  man,  as  brawny,  and  almost  as  black,  as  a 
coal-porter.  "Did  you  ever  see,"  said  he,  striking  his 
bosom  triumphantly — "did  you  ever  see  such  a  eldest  as 
that?" — "A  trunk  you  mean,  my  dear  Egan,"  answered 
Curran  good-humouredly,  who  was  a  mere  pigmy  in  the 
comparison. 

In  an  election  for  the  borough  of  TaUagh,  Egan  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate ; ,  he,  however,  appealed  &om  the 
decision,  and  the  appeal  came,  of  course,  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.    It  was  in  the  heat  of  a 
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Terr  wsnn  sommerf  Egan  wss  atmgglxii^  dMmg^  the  crowds 
)ii«  hsDidkeichief  in  one  band*  Its  wig  in  the  oidiery  and  bis 
wbole  countenance  lagxng  Hke  the  dog-star,  wiien  he  met 
Cnrran — ^^Fm  sorrr for  too,  mv  dearfeUow/'  said  Cniran. — 
**  Sorry !  why  so.  Jack — why  so?  Fm  pezfectly  at  my  ease." 
^  Alasy  Egan  I  'tis  bat  too  TisiUe  to  ereiy  one  that  yon're 
losing  tallow  {TaHoffk)  &st/' 

Daring  the  temporary  separation  of  Lord  Aronmore  and 
Cnrran,  Egan,  either  wishing  to  pay  his  coort  to  the  Chief- 
Baron,  or  really  saj^pcsing  that  Corran  meant  to  be  offensive, 
espooaed  the  judge's  imaginary  qoanel  so  Htterly  that  a 
doel  was  the  conseqaence.  They  met,  and  on  the  groond 
Egan  complained  that  the  disparity  in  their  sizes  gave  bis 
antagonist  a  manifost  advantage :  ^  I  might  as  well  fire  at  a 
razor's  edge  as  at  him,"  said  Egan,  ^  and  be  may  bit  me  as 
easily  as  a  torf-stack."— "^  111  tell  yoa  what,  Mr  Egan," 
replied  Corran,  his  pistol  in  his  band,  and  Egan  scowUng  at 
him  under  brows  that  livalled  Lord  Thoriow's — ^^  I  wish  to 
take  DO  adyantage  of  you  whatever — ^let  my  size  be  chalked 
ont  npon  yoor  side,  and  I  am  qoite  content  that  every  shot 
which  bits  outside  that  mark  should  go  for  nothing"  It  will 
readily  be  believed  that  such  a  contest  was  not  very  deadly ; 
and  although  the  combatants  fired  at  one  another,  the  shots 
were  too  aimless  to  produce  much  injury. 

Very  different,  however,  in  its  consequences  to  him,  was 
his  equally  bloodless,  but,  at  least  professionally,  much  more 
feital,  contest  with  Mr  Grattan,  then  in  the  zenilb  of  bis  popu- 
larity. 

At  that  period  be  was  in  good  circuit  business  as  a  bar- 
rister, but  one  of  the  results  of  this  encounter  was  its  gradual 
decline ;  the  death  of  bis  friend  the  Chief-Baron  gave  it  the 
finishing  blow ;  and,  when  be  died,  bis  entire  stock  in  trade 
consisted  of  three  shillings  found  upon  his  chimney-piece  I 
However,  be  has  left  a  memory  behind  him  which  men  more 
fortunate  in  life  may  envy.  With  talents  far  above  medio- 
crity, a  good  heart  and  a  high  spirit,  be  passed  through  the 
world  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  bis  last  political  act  must 
command  the  respect  even  of  bis  enemies.  He  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  far  from  independence.  Almost  bis  only  wealth 
was  the  chairmanship  of  Kilmainham.  In  parliament,  at  the 
disastrous  period  of  the  Union,  he  was  threatened  with 
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mimsterial  displeasure  if  he  opposed,  and  offered  splendid 
rennmeration  ^  he  supported  the  measure.  As  the  debate 
proceeded,  Egan  was  perceived  writhing  with  some  insuppres- 
sible  emotion ;  at  length,  unable  longer  to  contain  himself, 
he  sprang  fix>m  the  benches,  unburdened  his  feelings  in  a 
most  foiious  philippic,  and  sat  down  indignantly  exclaiming, 
^Ireland! — Ireland  for  ever  I  and  damn  Kilmainham  r* 
Poor  Egan  I  who  that  remembered  that  honest  but  homely 
exclamation  would  wish  to  say  anything  to  thy  disadvantage  ? 
Alas!  many  a  titled  traitor,  whose  wealth  is  the  wages  of  his 
conscience  and  the  purchase-money  of  his  country,  may  envy 
him  the  three  shiUings  on  his  chimney-piece.  Had  all 
acted  with  his  honourable  blxmtness,  Ireland  would  still  have 
a  name,  and  her  inhabitants  a  coimtry.  ^'  Let,''  said  a  little 
bagatelle  published  after  his  death — 

"  Let  no  man  arraign  him. 
That  knows,  to  save  the  realm,  he  damned  Kilmainham"  * 

There  were  very  few  men  whom  I  have  heard  Mr  Curran 
mention  with  more  invariable  affection  than  Egan.  He 
seemed  literally  to  blend  the  memory  of  him  and  Lord  Avon- 
more  in  a  kind  of  posthumous  communion.  They  were  the 
two  members  of  the  Monks  of  the  Screw  whom  he  appeared 
most  gratified  in  remembering;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I 
have  endeavoured,  even  with  a  feeble  fidelity,  to  sketch  them 
lor  the  reader.  This  little  society  continued  its  sittings  for 
many  years ;  and  here  it  was  that  the  eloquence  of  the  senate, 
the  learning  of  the  bar,  and  the  labour  of  the  study  delighted 
to  unbend  themselves.  Many  of  its  members  had,  however, 
been  bound  together  as  much  by  the  recollection  of  their 
boyish  days,  as  by  the  more  serious  avocations  of  their  man- 
hood :  the  enrolment  of  those  not  endeared  by  that  remote 
and  delightful  association  was  little  encouraged :  years 
thinned,  one  by  one,  the  original  community,  which  gradually 
died  away,  and  has  now  only  a  traditional  existence  in  these 
perishable  pages. 

Of  the  political  friends  of  Curran,  admired  and  esteemed 
by  him,  and  Mendly  to  the  last,  was  Grattan.  Clarum  et 
venerabile  nomen.  The  history  of  this  great  man,  from  his 
entrance  into  Parliament  in  1775  down  to  its  extinction,  is 

*  The  Metropolis,  a  Poem. 
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the  history  of  Irelaud  and  of  Ireland's  only  splendid  epoclu 
He  it  was  who  achieved  her  triumphs,  established  her  rights, 
and,  at  the  constant  hazard  of  his  life,  defied,  denounced,  and 
oyercame  her  enemies.  My  space  is  too  limited  to  ennme- 
xate  the  benefits  he  conferred  upon  his  country ;  and  where 
is  the  pen  adequate  to  depict  the  zeal,  the  perseverance,  the 
intrepidity,  the  wisdom,  the  eloquence  almost  divine,  which 
waited  on  his  efforts  and  secured  the  victory?  At  every 
step  he  was  opposed,  but  upon  every  obstacle  he  trampled. 
The  task  he  undertook  had  difficulties  to  depress  the  san- 
guine, and  terrors  to  intimidate  the  brave.  But  he  knew  not 
despair— danger  he  despised.  Almost  a  stripling,  he  assailed 
corruption  in  its  darkest  den,  and  dragged  its  monsters  and 
its  mysteries  into  day.  Almost  unaided,  he  stormed,  oppres- 
sion's loftiest  citadels,  liberating  captive  rights,  and  levelling 
with  the  dust  the  strongholds  which  confined  them.  His 
voice  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  Treasury,  and  peculation 
trembled.  He  uncobwebbed  the  abuses  of  the  church,  and 
religion  blessed  him.  He  disdained  the  gold  and  defied  the 
vengeance  of  the  Castle,  and  power  and  its  minions  cowered 
before  him.  Every  measure  which  tended  to  the  dignity  ot 
prosperity  of  Ireland  he  either  originated  or  advanced.  Free 
Trade,  Legislative  Independence,  the  Final  Judicature,  head 
a  list  of  boons  and  triumphs  exclusively  his  own.  A  fiiend 
to  the  throne,  but  not  to  its  encroachments — advocating  the 
privileges  while  denouncing  the  venality  of  the  senate— an 
.awakened  and  astonished  nation  heard  firom  his  lips  his 
principle  in  his  prayer,  "  However  it  shall  please  Providence 
,to  dispose  of  princes  or  of  parliaments,  may  the  liberties  of 
the  people  be  immortal!''  Pious  words — ^patriot  words — 
language  new  to  a  land  of  slaves  and  suppliants,  which,  if 
even  Swift  had  learned,  he  dared  not  to  whisper.  Deeds 
followed — their  record  devolves  on  history ;  but  were  history 
faithless  to  her  trust,  Ireland's  traditions  would  preserve,  and 
Ireland's  heart  indelibly  retain  them.  Be  it  my  humble  task 
to  sketch  such  outline  of  the  man,  and  his  characteristics,  as 
will  convey  to  the  reader  a  resemblance,  however  faint. 

Grattan  was  short  in  stature,   and  imprepossessing  in 
appearacLce.     His  arms  were  disproportionably  long.     His 
,  walk  was  a  stride.    With  a  person  swaying  like  a  pendu- 
lum, and  an  abstracted  air,  he  seemed  always  in  thought, 
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and   each    thongHi  provoked   an  attendant   gesticulation. 
Such  was  the  outward  and  visible  form  of  one  whom  the 
passenger  would  stop  to  stare  at  as  a  droll,  and  the  philo- 
sopher to  comtemplate  as  a  study.     How  strange  it  seems, 
that  a  mind  so  replete  with  grace  and  symmetry,  and  power 
and  splendour,  should  have  been  allotted  such  a  dwelling  for 
hs  residenoe.    Yet  so  it  was ;  and  so  also  was  it  one  of  his 
highest  attributes,  that  his  genius,  by  its  ^'  excessive  light,'' 
blinded  the  hearer  to  his  physical  imperfections.     It  was  the 
victory  of  mind  over,  matter.     The  man  was  forgotten  in  the 
orator.     Mr  Grattan,  whose  father  represented  the  city  of 
Dablin  in  parliament,  and  was  also  its  Recorder,  was  bom 
in  the  year  1746.     He  entered  the  Middle  Temple  in  1767, 
and  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1772.     In  the  University 
of   Dublin  he   was    eminently   distinguished,    sharing    its 
honours,  in  then  amicable  oontentioh,  with  Fitzgibbon, — not 
merely  the  antagonist,  but  the  enemy,  and    the  bitter  one, 
of  an  after  day.     We  have  a  record,  more  authentic  than 
usual,  of  his  pursuits  while  at  the  Temple.     The  study  of 
the  law  occupied  but  little   of  his  attention.      He  never 
relished  it,  and  soon  abandoned  the  profession  altogether. 
Of  the  drama  he  was  very  fond — and  it  was  a  taste  he 
cultivated  to  the  last.     I  well  remember,  somewhere  about 
the  year  1813,  being  in  Crow  Street  theatre,  when  he  entered 
with  Catalani  leaning  on  his  arm.     The  house  was  crowded, 
and  he  ;ivas  hailed  with  acclamations.     In  vain  he  modestly 
affected  to  consign  them  to  the  lovely  syren  his  companion. 
His  name  ringing  wildly  round,  proclaimed  unequivocally 
for  whom  they  were  intended.     I  tlunk  I  still  hear  the  shouts 
of  the  audience  when  his  person  was  recognised,  and  still 
behold  his  venerable  figure  bowing  its  awkward  gratitude. 
No  one  knew  better  the  true  value  of  that  bubble  tribute. 
Another  of  his  amusements,  if  indeed  it  was  not  something 
more,  when  he  was  at  the  Temple,  seems  to  have  been  a 
frequent  attendance  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.     He 
sketched  the  debates  and  the  speakers  by  whom  he  was 
most  attracted.     These  sketches  now  possess  an  enduring 
interest.     The  future  splendours  of  the  painter  reflect  a 
fresher  light  upon  his  portraits.     The  sketch  of  Edmund 
Burke-— the  sketch  of  Chatham — ^by  young  Henry  Grattan — 
the  first  impressions.    Here  they  are.     '^  I  have  heard  Burke. 
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He  is  ingenioaSy  oratorical,  nndaimted.''  ^'  Bnrke  is  tin- 
questioiiably  the  first  orator  of  the  Commous  of  England. 
Boundless  in  knowledge — ^instantaneous  in  his  apprehensions 
— abundant  in  his  language,  he  speaks  with  profound  attention, 
and  acknowledged  superiority,  notwithstanding  the  want  of 
energy^  the  want  of  grace  (he  could  see  this  in  another),  and 
the  want  of  elegance  in  his  manner.*'  His  account  of  Lord 
Chatham  is  still  more  curious.  It  will  occasion  to  many  a 
surprise  such  as  appears  to  have  been  produced  in  the  writer. 
"  Speaking  in  a  style  of  conversation  "  scarcely  comes  up  to 
our  idea  of  "  the  terrible  Comet  of  horse,  whose  scowl  used 
to  give  Sir  Robert  Walpole  a  pain  in  Ids  back."  Yet  Mr 
Orattan's  representation  has  been  confirmed  by  others — a  con- 
firmation little  needed,  considering  how  consummate  a  judge 
he  was,  and  how  likely  to  be  accurate  on  such  a  subject. 
^'  Chatham  was  a  man  of  great  genius,  great  flight  of  mind. 
His  imagination  was  astonishing.  I  heard  him  several  times 
when  I  was  at  the  Temple — on  the  American  war,  on  the 
King's  speech  in  1770,  and  on  the  privileges  of  Parliament. 
He  was  very  great  and  very  odd.  He  spoke  in  a  style  of  con- 
versation, not,  however,  what  I  expected :  it  was  not  a  speech, 
for  he  never  came  with  a  prepared  harangue.  His  style  was 
not  regular  oratory,  like  Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  but  it  was 
very  fine  and  very  elevated.  He  appeared  more  like  a  grave 
character  advising  than  mingling  in  the  debate.  His  gesture 
was  always  graceful ;  he  was  an  incomparable  actor.  Had 
it  not  been  so,  it  would  have  appeared  ridiculous.  His  address 
to  the  tapestry  and  to  Lord  Effingham's  memory  required  a 
fine  actor,  and  he  was  that  actor.  His  tones  were  remark- 
ably pleasing.  I  recollect  his  pronouncing  one  word — 
*  effete ' — ^in  a  soft,  charming  accent.  His  son  could  not 
have  pronounced  it  better.  He  was  often  called  to  order. 
On  one  occasion  he  had  said, '  1  hope  some  dreadM  calamity 
will  befall  the  country,  that  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  king ; ' 
and  then  he  introduced  the  allusion  to  the  figure  drawing 
the  curtains  of  Priam,  and  gave  the  quotation.  He  was 
called  to  order.  He  stopped  and  said,  *  What  I  have  spoken, 
I  have  spoken  conditionally,  but  now  I  retract  the  condition. 
ak  it  absolutely,  and  I  do  hope  that  some  great  calamity 
idH  the  country ; '  and  he  repeated  what  he  had  said. 
a  fired  and  oratorised,  and  grew  extremely  eloquent. 
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MimsteTS^  Being  what  a  difficult  character  thej  had  to  deal 
with,  thought  it  best  to  let  him  proceed.     On  one  occasion, 
addiessing  Lord  Mansfield,  he  said — 'Who  are  the  evil 
adyisers  of  his  Majesty  ?     I  would  say  to  them — Is  it  you  ? 
— is  it  you  ? — ^18  it  you  ? '  (pointing  to  the  ministers,  till  he 
came  near  Lord  Mansfield).     There  were  several  lords  round 
him,  and  Chatham  said,  '  My  lords,  please  to  take  your  seats,' 
When  they  had  sat  down,  he  pointed  to  Lord  Mansfield  and 
said — *  Is  it  you  ?    Methinks  Felix  trembles.*     It  required  a 
great  actor  to  do  this ;  done  by  any  one  else,  it  would  have 
been  miserable.     When  he  came  to  the  argumentative  part 
of  his  speech,  he  lowered  his  tone,  so  as  to  be  scarcely 
audible,  and  he  did  not  lay  so  much  stress  upon  these  parts 
as  on  the  great  bursts  of  genius  and  the  sublime  passages. 
He  had  studied  action,  and  his  gesture  was  graceful  and  had 
a  most  poweri^l  effect.     His  speeches  required  good  acting, 
and  he  gave  it  them.     The  impression  was  great.     His 
manner  was  dramatic.     In  this  it  was  said  that  he  was  too 
much  the  mountebank ;  but,  if  so,  it  was  a  great  mounte- 
bank.    Perhaps  he  was  not  so  good  a  debater  as  his  son,  but 
he  was  a  much  better  orator,  a  better  scholar,  and  a  far 
greater  mind.     Oreat  subjects,  great  empires,  great  char- 
acters, effulgent  ideas,  and  classical  illustrations,  formed  the 
materials  of  his  speeches.' ' 

Even  in  those  early  days,  Grattan  was  preparing  sedulously 
for  his  future  destination.  He  had  taken  a  residence  near 
Windsor  Forest ;  and  there  it  was  his  custom  to  rove  about 
by  moonlight,  addressing  the  trees  as  if  they  were  an  audi- 
ence. It  was  in  one  of  those  moonlight  walks,  that,  while 
in  his  grotesque  way  apostrophising  an  empty  gibbet,  a  wag 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  with — "  Pray,  sir,  how  did  you 
manage  to  get  dotvn  t "  "  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Grattan,  "  you 
look  as  if  you  had  an  interest  in  asking  the  question.''  *  His 
landlady  took  such  manifestations  much  to  heart.  ''  What  a 
sad  thing  it  was,"  she  would  say,  "  to  see  the  poor  young 
gentleman  all  day  talking  to  somebody  he  calls  Mr  Speaker, 
when  there's  no  speaker  in  the  house  except  himself,"  Her 
mind  was  clearly  made  up  upon  the  subject.  Nor  was  the 
old  lady  singular  in  her  opinions.  In  some  few  years  after- 
wards, no  less  a  man  than  Edmund  Burke  wrote  over  to 

*  Letter  of  Judge  Day. 
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Ireland,  "  Will  no  one  stop  that  madman  Grattan  ?  "  It  was 
not  the  first  time  that  a  holj  enthnsiasm,  strong  in  its  faith,  and 
steadfast  in  its  purpose,  was  so  misunderstood.  Assuredly, 
when  Burke  himself  enacted  the  dagger-scene  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  epithet  was  more  applicable.  I 
wish  we  had  a  few  such  madmen  now.  When  Burke  wrote 
thus,  the  "  madman  Grattan  "  was  contemplating  the  glorious 
future.  His  ardent  mind  beheld  the  vision  of  the  country  he 
so  loved,  rising  erect  from  the  servitude  of  centuries,  "  re- 
deemed, regenerated,  and  disenthralled''  by  his  exertions. 
Nor  was  that  vision  baseless :  he  made  of  it  a  proud  and 
grand  reality,  fier  chains  fell  off,  as  at  the  bidding  of  an 
enchanter.  Her  commerce  free,  and  her  independence  re- 
cognised, Ireland  took  her  place  amongst  the  nations,  un- 
fettered save  by  gratitude  to  him,  her  child — ^her  more  than 
champion,  her  deliverer — who  with  fire-touched  lips  and 
lion-heart  achieved  her  liberty.  Captive  to  him,  indeed,  she 
was,  and  willingly.  If  it  be  a  grand  and  noble  spectacle  to 
see  a  sovereign  rewarding  service,  whether  rendered  on  flood 
or  field,  or  in  the  more  peaceful  labours  of  the  fonmi  or 
the  senate — ^as,  assuredly,  it  is — how  much  more  grand,  how 
much  more  touching,  is  it  to  see  a  nation  on  its  knees,  offer- 
ing a  heart-homage  to  the  patriotism  that  had  redeemed  it  I 

There  was  a  struggle  then  between  Grattan  and  his 
country — a  contention  between  gratitude  and  dignified  dis- 
interestedness. It  was  who  would  give  the  most,  and  who 
should  accept  the  least.  One  hundred  thousand  pounds  was 
the  first  grant  proposed :  he  promptly  and  firmly  refused  it ; 
and,  be  it  recollected,  he  had  sacrificed  his  profession — ^he 
had  devoted  his  time  and  his  talents  exclusively  to  the 
public — and,  if  not  a  poor  man,  he  was  very  far  from  being 
a  rich  one.  One  half  the  sum  he  was  afterwards  with  diffi- 
culty prevailed  on  to  accept;  and  this,  it  has  transpired 
since  his  death,  he  has  bequeathed  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin 
in  case  of  failure  of  issue.  But  he  submitted  thus  to  be  a 
debtor  exclusively  to  Ireland.  In  subsequent  political  com- 
binations— and  his  friends  were  afterwards  in  power — he 
resisted  every  temptation.  It  is  revolting  to  reflect  that  a 
gift  like  this,  so  honourable  to  all  parties,  should  have  ever 
'de  a  reproach  to  him  by  political  animosity.  His 
very  fine.    "  I  hold  that  grant,"  said  he,  "  by  the 
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same  title  by  which  the  house  of  Brans  wick  holds  the  throne: 
— ^the  PEOPLE  gaioe  itj  and  I  received  it" 

He  entered  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  under  the< 
aiis|Mice8  of  ''  the  good  and  gracious  Earl  of  Charlemont/'  in 
December  1772,  and  on  the  15th  of  that  month  made  his 
maiden  speech.  Here  is  the  record  of  his  gratitude  to  his 
early  patron  : — "  I  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  good 
and  gracious  Earl  of  Charlemont.  An  attack,  not  only  on 
his  measures,  but  on  his  representative,  makes  his  vindica- 
tion necessary.  Formed  to  unite  aristocracy  and  the  people 
— ^with  the  manners  of  a  court  and  the  principles  of  a 
patriot — with  the  flame  of  liberty  and  the  love  of  order — 
unassailable  to  the  approaches  of  power,  of  profit,  or  of  titles : 
he  annexed  to  the  love  of  freedom  a  veneration  for  order, 
and  cast  on  the  crowd  that  followed  him  the  gracious  light 
of  his  own  accomplishments,  so  that  the  very  rabble  grew 
civilised  as  it  approached  his  person.  For  years  did  he 
preside  over  a  great  army*  without  pay  or  reward,  and  he 
helped  to  accomplish  a  great  revolution  without  a  drop  of 
blood. 

^*'  Let  slaves  utter  their  slander,  and  bark  at  glory  which 
is  conferred  by  the  people ;  his  name  will  stand ;  and,  when 
their  clay  shall  be  gathered  to  the  dirt  to  which  they  belong, 
his  monument,  whether  in  marble  or  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  shall  be  resorted  to  as  a  subject  for  sorrow, 
and  an  excitation  to  virtue."  t  A  noble  and  well-merited 
eulogium. 

His  success  was  instantaneous,  and  his  consequent  in- 
dustry appears  to  have  been  indomitable.  The  affairs  of 
parliament  were  to  be  henceforward  the  business  of  his  life, 
and  he  studied  them  minutely.  The  chief  difficulty  in  this 
great  speaker's  way  was  the  first  five  minutes.  During  his 
exordium,  laughter  was  imminent.  He  bent  his  body  almost 
to  the  groxmd,  swung  his  arms  over  his  head,  up  and  down 
and  around  him,  and  added  to  the  grotesqueness  of  his 
manner  a  hesitating  tone  and  drawling  emphasis.  Still 
there  was  an  earnestness  about  him  that  at  first  besought, 
and,  as  he  warmed,  enforced — nay,  commanded  attention. 
The  elevation  of  his  mind,  the  grandeur  of  his  diction,  the 
majesty  of  his  declamation,  the  splendour  of  his  imagery, 
*  The  Irish  Tolunteen.  f  Letter  to  Lord  Clare. 
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and  the  sonndneBS  of  bis  logic,  displayed  in  torn  the  ascend- 
ancj  of  a  genins  whose  sway  vras  irresistible.  He  was  fine 
and  judiciooB  in  bis  panegyric ;  but  his  forte-— that  which 
seemed  to  conjure  up  and  concentrate  all  his  faculties — ^was 
the  overwhelming,  withering  severity  of  his  invective.  It 
was  like  the  torrent-lava,  brilliant,  fierce,  inevitable,  fatal. 
It  required  such  qualifications  to  overcome  the  peculiarity 
of  his  appearance,  and  the  disadvantages  of  his  manner. 
Truly,  indeed,  might  it  be  said  of  him  as  he  said  of  Chatham, 
"  he  was  very  great  and  very  odd.'*  For  a  time  the  eye 
dissented  firom  the  verdict  of  the  mind;  but  at  last,  his 
genius  carried  all  before  it,  and,  as  in  the  oracle  of  old,  the 
contortions  vanished  as  the  inspiration  became  manifest. 
His  debut  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  a  bold  and  hazard- 
ous experiment.  He  had  told  Flood,  and  somewhat  pro- 
phetically, that  "  an  oak  of  the  forest  was  too  old  to  be 
transplanted  at  fifty;"  and  yet  here  he  was  himseKI  — 
whether  he  would  take  root  was  the  question ;  and  for  some 
moments  very  questionable  it  was.  When  he  rose,  every 
voice  in  that  crowded  house  was  hushed — the  great  rivals, 
Pitt  and  Fox,  riveted  their  eyes  on  him — ^he  strode  forth 
and  gesticulated — ^the  hush  became  ominous — ^not  a  cheer 
was  heard — ^men  looked  in  one  another's  faces,  and  then  at 
the  phenomenon  before  them,  as  if  doubting  his  identity; 
at  last,  and  on  a  sudden,  the  indication  of  the  master  spirit 
came.  Pitt  was  the  first  generously  to  recognise  it ;  he 
smote  his  thigh  hastily  with  his  hand — ^it  was  an  impulse, 
when  he  was  pleased — ^his  followers  saw  it,  and  knew  it,  and 
with  a  universal  burst  they  hailed  the  advent  and  the  triumph 
of  the  stranger. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  firequently  to  hear  him  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons.  His  most  important  sub- 
ject was  the  Catholic  question,  but,  unlike  Mr  Plunkett, 
he  did  not  confine  himself  to  it.  His  rising  imexpectedly 
about  two  o'clock  one  morning  to  speak  against  an  impend- 
ing war  with  America,  is  fresh  in  my  recollection,  from  the 
effect  which  it  produced.  The  attendance  was  so  thin  that  the 
house  might  have  been  counted  out  Members,  wearied  with 
a  lonc^  and  dull  discussion,  were  awaiting  in  the  refresh- 
he  welcome  summons  of  the  division-bell.  It, 
me  obvious  that  Grattan  was  about  to  make 
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an  effort.  The  word  went  round,  and  a  simnltaneous  rash 
from  Bellamy's  and  the  library  soon  left  few  places  vacant. 
He  was  very  fine.  He  is  as  visible  to  me  now  as  he  was 
then,  when  he  addressed  this  characteristic  admonition  to 
the  Gk)vemment :  *'  Be  satisfied  with  having  gone  to  war 
with  Eranoe,  whereby  you  have  made  that  nation  a  nation 
of  soldiers.  Be  not  mad  enough  to  go  also  to  war  with 
America,  and  make  that  people  a  people  of  manufacturers, 
the  one  to  fight  you,  and  the  other — ^to  starve  you."  Per- 
haps, however,  one  of  his  greatest  speeches  in  England  was 
that  on  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba.  It  is  said  to  have 
decided  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  The  character  of 
Burke,  skilfully  introduced  and  graphically  flung  off,  seems 
to  me  very  felicitous.  He  was  fond  of  digressing  into  these 
personal  etchings ;  but,  though  apparently  digressions,  they 
were  seldom  without  a  purpose.  On  such  an  occasion,  Burke's 
was  most  appropriate.  "  On  the  French  subject,"  said  he, 
'*  speaking  of  authority,  we  cannot  forget  Mr  Burke.  Mr 
Burke,  the  prodigy  of  nature  and  of  acquisition.  He  read 
everything — ^he  saw  everything.  His  knowledge  of  history 
amounted  to  a  power  of  foretelling ;  and  when  he  perceived 
the  wild  work  Ihat  was  doing  in  France,  that  great  political 
physician,  cognisant  of  symptoms,  distinguished  between  the 
access  of  fever  and  the  force  of  health,  and  what  others  con- 
ceived to  be  the  vigour  of  her  constitution,  he  knew  to  be 
the  paroxysm  of  her  madness ;  and  then,  prophet-like,  he 
pronounced  the  destinies  of  France,  and  in  his  prophetic 
fury,  admonished  nations." 

In  this  noble  oration  he  thus  incites  England  to  the  con- 
test which  terminated  in  the  liberation  of  Europe : — "  The 
court  of  the  Bourbon  stood,  controlled  by  opinion,  limited  by 
principles  of  honour,  and  softened  by  the  influence  of  man- 
ners ;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  was  an  amenity  in  the  condi- 
tion of  France  which  rendered  the  French  an  amiable,  an 
enlightened,  a  gallant  and  accomplished  race.  Over  this 
gallant  race  you  see  imposed  an  Oriental  despotism.  Their 
present  court  has  gotten  the  idiom  of  the  East  as  well  as  her 
constitution — a  fantastic  and  barbaric  expression,  an  un- 
reality which  leaves  in  the  shade  the  notions  of  truth  and 
statesmanship— nothing  as  it  is,  and  ever3rthing  as  it  is  not. 
The  attitude  is  affected,  the  taste  is  corrupted,  and  the  intel- 
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lect  is  perverted.  Do  you  wish  to  confirm  this  miUtary 
tyranny  in  the  heart  of  Europe  ? — a  tyranny  founded  on  the 
faiuinph  of  the  amy  over  the  principUs  of  civil  government, 
tending  to  universalise  that  empire,  the  domination  of  the 
sword,  and  to  reduce  to  paper  and  parchment  Magna  Charta, 
and  all  our  civil  constitutions.  An  experiment  such  as  no 
country  ever  made,  and  no  good  country  would  permit — to 
relax  ike  moral  and  religious  influences — ^to  set  heaven  and 
earth  adrift  from  one  another,  and  make  Gt)d  Almighty  a 
tolerated  alien  in  his  own  creation — an  insurrectionary  hope 
to  every  bad  man  in  the  community,  and  a  frightful  lesson 
of  profit  and  power  vested  in  those  who  have  pandered  their 
allegiance  from  King  to  Emperor,  and  now  found  their  pre- 
tensions to  domination  on  the  merit  of  breaking  their  oaths 
and  deposing  their  sovereign.  Should  you  do  anything  so 
monstrous  as  to  leave  your  allies,  to  confirm  such  a  system 
— should  you  forget  your  name,  forget  your  ancestors,  and 
the  inheritance  they  have  left  you  of  morality  and  renown — 
should  you  astonish  Europe  by  quitting  your  allies  to  render 
immortal  such  a  composition,  would  not  the  nations  exclaim, 
'  You  have  very  providently  watched  over  our  interests,  and 
very  generously  have  you  contributed  to  our  service,  and  do 
you  falter  now?'  In  vain  have  you  stopped  in  your  own 
person  the  flying  fortunes  of  Europe;  in  vain  have  you 
taken  the  eagle  of  Napoleon,  and  snatched  invincibility  from 
his  standard,  if  now,  when  confederated  Europe  is  ready  to 
march,  you  take  the  l^ad  in  the  desertion,  and  preach  the 
penitence  of  Buonaparte  and  the  poverty  of  England. 

"  As  to  her  poverty — ^you  must  not  consider  the  money 
you  spend  in  your  defence,  but  the  fortune  you  would  lose  if 
you  were  not  defended :  and  ftirther,  you  must  recollect  you 
would  pay  less  to  an  immediate  war  than  to  a  peace  with  a 
war  establishment,  and  a  war  to  follow  it.  Eecollect  further, 
that,  whatever  be  your  resources,  they  must  outlast  those  of 
all  your  enemies ;  and  frirther,  that  your  empire  cannot  be 
saved  by  a  calculation.  The  name  you  have  established,  the 
deeds  you  have  achieved,  and  the  part  you  have  sustained, 
preclude  you  from  a  second  place  among  the  nations ;  and 
when  you  cease  to  be  first,  you  are  nothing." 

It  is  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  however,  and  in  his  younger 
day,  that  Mr  Grattan's  finest  efforts  are  to  be  found.  Allusion 
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iias  been  made  to  his  power  of  invective,  the  most  memorable 
exercise  of  which  occurs  in  his  contest  with  Mr  Flood.  No 
sketch  of  Orattan's  history,  however  slight,  can  exclude  the 
record  of  this  collision.  It  is  the  most  fierce,  bitter,  and 
envenomed  contest,  between  two  foremost  men,  to  be  found 
in  our  parliamentary  annals.  Thanks  to  Mr  Henry  Grattan, 
we  now  have  a  more  correct  version  of  his  father's  part  in 
it  than  has  hitherto  appeared.  The  received  reports  had 
attributed  to  Mr  Grattan  vulgarisms  which,  it  turns  out,  he 
never  uttered.  He  submitted  to  them  in  silence,  honourably 
declining  to  repeat  in  print  what  he  really  had  said  under 
excitement,  because  his  adversary  had  abstained  from  doing 
-SO.  The  lapse  of  time,  however,  allows  his  son  now  to  vin- 
dicate his  parent's  memory,  which  he  has  admirably  done 
throughout  his  volumes.  Unhappily  for  Flood,  but  one 
relative  has  essayed  to  do  him  justice,  and  he  despondingly 
laments  the  loss  of  precious  materials,  which  were  allowed 
to  perish.  There  is,  somewhere,  in  his  case,  much  respon- 
sibility. The  collision  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  28tli 
October  1783,  during  a  debate  on  a  motion  of  Sir  Henry 
Cavendish  recommending  retrenchment.  Mr  Flood,  in  speak- 
ing to  the  question,  had  apologised  to  the  house  for  his  defi- 
ciencies on  the  ground  of  indisposition.*  Doubtless  offended 
at  some  expression  or  allusion,  Mr  Grattan  immediately  fol- 
lowed thus: — 

"  I  shall  not  trouble  you  long,  nor  take  up  the  time  of  the 
house  by  apologising  for  bodily  infirmity,  or  the  affectation 
of  infirmity.  I  shall  not  speak  of  myself,  or  enter  into  a 
defence  of  my  character,  never  having  apostatised. 

"  I  think  it  not  necessary  for  the  house  now  to  investigate 
what  we  know  to  be  the  fact.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
go  into  the  business,  as  the  house  did  upon  another  occa- 
sion, without  waiting  the  formality  of  the  committee's  report. 
As  to  myself,  the  honoiu'able  reward  that  a  grateful  nation 
has  bestowed  upon  me,  for  ever  binds  me  to  make  every 
return  in  my  power,  and  particularly  to  oppose  every  unne- 
cessary expense.  I  am  far  from  thinking  with  the  honour- 
able gentleman  as  to  the  speech ;  and  I  believe  he  will  find 
instances  where  economy  has  been  recommended  jfrom  the 
throne,  but  prodigality  practised.      This  was  the  case  in. 

*  Mr  Flood  was  really  suffering  from  gout. 
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Lord  Harcourt's  administration,  which  had  the  support  of 
the  honourable  gentleman;  and  therefore  he,  of  all  men, 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  reject  that  illusory  economy  which  has 
80  often  appeared  in  the  speeches  of  lord-lieutenants.  With 
respect  to  the  G^enevese,  I  never  could  have  believed  it  pos- 
sible to  give  the  speech  such  a  bias  as  has  been  mentioned ; 
and  that  people  will  be  deceived  if  they  give  credit  to  any 
declamation  that  infers,  from  the  words  of  the  speech,  any- 
thing but  an  honest  economy  in  applying  the  public  money 
feirly  to  their  use.  The  nation  has  derived  great  honour 
from  this  transaction,  and  I  would  be  sorry  to  have  it  tar- 
nished by  inference  and  insinuation. 

"  In  1781,  when  the  burthens  of  the  country  were  compara- 
tively small,  I  made  a  motion  similar  to  this :  the  honourable 
gentleman  then  opposed  me.  I  have  his  sanction  now  that  I 
was  right  and  he  was  wrong ;  and  I  say  this,  that  though 
gentlemen  may,  for  a  while,  vote  against  retrenchments,  they 
may  at  least  see  the  necessity  of  them.  Yet,  while  I  see 
retrenchment  absolutely  necessary,  I  am  not  very  sure  that 
this  is  just  the  time  to  make  it  in  the  army — now,  when 
England  has  acted  justly,  I  will  not  say  generously — now, 
when  she  has  lost  her  empire  —  when  she  still  feels  the 
wounds  of  the  late  unhappy  war,  and  comforts  herself  only 
with  the  faithful  friendship  of  Ireland.  In  1779,  when  the 
liberties  of  Ireland  were  denied,  and  those  of  America  in 
danger,  it  was  thought  imadvisable  to  retrench  our  army. 
There  can  be  no  such  reason  to  reduce  it  now,  when  both  are 
acknowledged  and  confirmed.  When  we  voted  four  thousand 
men  to  butcher  oiu"  brethren  in  America,  the  honourable 
gentleman  should  have  opposed  that  vote ;  but  perhaps  he 
will  be  able  to  explain  the  propriety  of  sending  foiu"  thousand 
Irishmen  thither.  But  why  not  look  for  retrenchment  in  the 
revenue  and  other  departments?  In  my  mind,  the  proper 
mode  would  be  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  what  would  be  a 
reasonable  peace  establishment,  and  reduce  our  several 
departments  to  it." 

Mr  Flood. — "  The  right  honourable  gentleman  can  have 
no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  my  saying  a  few  words  in  reply 
to  what  he  has  delivered.  Every  member  of  the  house  can 
bear  vntness  of  the  infirmity  I  mentioned,  and  therefore  it 
showed  but  little  candour  to  make  a  nocturnal  attack  upon 
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that  infirmity.  But  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman:  I  will  meet  him  anywhere,  or  upon  any  ground,  by 
night  or  by  day.  I  would  stand  poorly  in  my  own  estimation, 
and  my  country's  opinion,  if  I  did  not  stand  far  above  him.  I 
do  not  come  here  dressed  in  a  rich  wardrobe  of  words  to  delude 
the  people.  I  am  not  one  who  has  promised  repeatedly  to 
bring  in  a  bill  of  rights,  yet  does  not  bring  in  that  bill,  nor 
permit  any  other  person  to  do  it.  I  am  not  one  who  threatened 
to  impeach  the  Chief-Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  for  acting 
under  an  English  law,  and  afterwards  shrunk  from  that  busi- 
ness. I  am  not  the  author  of  the  simple  repeal.  I  am  not 
one  who  would  come  at  midnight,  and  attempt,  by  a  vote  of 
this  house,  to  stifle  the  voice  of  the  people,  which  my  egre- 
gious folly  has  raised  against  me.  I  am  not  the  gentleman 
who  subsists  upon  your  accounts.  I  am  not  the  mendicant 
patriot  who  was  bought  by  my  country  for  a  sum  of  money, 
and  then  sold  my  country  for  prompt  payment.  I  am  not 
the  man  who,  in  this  house,  loudly  complained  of  an 
infringement  made  by  England,  in  including  Ireland  in  a 
bill,  and  then  sent  a  certificate  to  Dungannon  that  Ireland 
was  not  included.  I  never  was  bought  by  the  people,  nor 
ever  sold  them.  The  gentleman  says  he  never  apostatised ; 
but  I  say  I  never  changed  my  principles.  Let  every  man 
say  the  same,  and  let  the  people  believe  them  if  they  can. 
But  if  it  be  so  bad  a  thing  to  take  an  office  in  the  state,  how 
is  it  that  the  honourable  gentleman  is  connected  with  per- 
sons in  office  ?  They,  I  hope,  are  men  of  virtue,  or  how  came 
that  gentleman  so  closely  connected  with  Colonel  Fitzpatrick? 
I  object-  to  no  man  for  being  in  office.  A  patriot  in  office  is 
the  more  a  patriot  for  being  there.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  glories  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  shrunk  and 
withered  before  those  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
when  palaces  superior  to  Blenheim  were  to  be  built  for  his 
reception,  when  pyramids  and  pillars  were  to  be  raised,  and 
adorned  with  emblems  and  inscriptions  sacred  to  his  virtue. 
But  the  pillars  and  pyramids  are  now  sunk,  though  then  the 
great  Earl  of  Chatham  was  held  inferior  to  him.  However, 
he  is  still  so  great,  that  the  Queen  of  France  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  have  a  song  made  on  the  name  of  Grattan. 

"Lord  Harcourt  practised  economy;  but  what  was  the 
economy  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  ?    One  hundred  thousand 
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pounds  were  voted  to  raise  twenty  thousand  seamen,  though 
it  was  well  known  that  one-third  of  that  number  could  not  be 
raised ;  and  what  was  the  application  of  the  money  ?  It  was 
applied  to  the  raising  of  the  execrated  Fencibles. 

"  It  is  said  that  I  supported  Lord  Harcourt's  administra- 
.tion.  That  is  true  ;  but  I  never  deserted  my  principles  :  I 
carried  them  into  the  Cabinet  with  me.  A  gentleman  who 
now  hears  me,  knows  that  I  proposed  to  the  Privy  Council 
an  Irish  mutiny-bill,  and  that,  not  with  a  view  of  any  pecu- 
niary grant  I  supported  an  absentee-tax,  and,  while  I  was 
in  office,  registered  my  principles  in  the  books  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  moment  I  could  not  influence  Government  to 
the  advantage  of  the  nation,  I  ceased  to  act  with  them,  I 
acted  for  myself :  I  was  th.e  first  who  ever  told  them  that  an 
Irish  mutiny-bill  must  be  granted.  If  this  country  is  now 
satisfied,  is  it  owing  to  that  gentleman  ?  No ;  the  simple 
repeal,  disapproved  and  scouted  by  all  the  lawyers  in 
England  and  in  Ireland,  shows  the  contrary ;  and  the  only 
apology  he  can  make  is,  that  he  is  no  lawyer  at  all.  A  man 
of  warm  imagination  and  brilliant  fancy  will  sometimes  be 
dazzled  with  his  own  ideas,  and  may,  for  the  moment,  fall 
into  error;  but  a  man  of  sound  head  could  not  make  so 
egregious  a  mistake,  and  a  man  of  «.n  honest  heart  could  not 
persist  in  it  after  it  was  discovered.  I  have  now  done  ;  and 
give  me  leave  to  say,  if  the  gentleman  enters  often  into  this 
sort  of  colloquy  with  me,  he  will  not  have  much  to  boast  of 
at  the  end  of  the  session.'' 

Mr  Grattan.  —  "In  answer  to  the  honomrable  member 
who  spoke  last,  I  am  obliged  to  say  something.  I  shall  ad- 
here to  order  as  much  as  possible  :  it  is  much  more  mate- 
rial to  observe  decorum  towards  this  house  than  to  retort 
personalities. 

"The  charge  brought  against  me  of  accepting  £50,000 
from  Parliament  is  not  my  affair,  but  yours.     Tou  thought 

.  my  services  deserved  it.     I  will  not  imitate  the  honourable 
member  by  a  display  of  them,  nor  will  I  pay  you  so  ill  a  com- 

.pliment  as  to  suppose  it  necessary  to  justify  your  imanimous 

<  act  against  any  charge  of  that  member. 

"  With  respect  to  a  bill  of  rights,  I  mentioned  to  this 
house  that  the  English  act,  then  recently  passed,  called  the 
St  Christopher's  Bill,  did,  I  apprehend,  extend  to  Irelftnd ;  if 
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BOy  that  it  was  a  breach  of  compact,  and  made  some  measure 
necessary  on  the  part  of  Ireland ;  that  I  requested  it  to  con- 
Oder,  in  that  oaeef  whether  au  Irish  biU  of  rights  ought  not 
to  be  introduced,  and  if  that  was  the  sense  of  the  house,  that 
I  should  propose  one.  A  few  days  after,  I  brought  the  St 
Christopher's  BiU  to  the  house,  and  submitted  whether  they 
conceived  it  to  be  an  infraction  on  the  part  of  England ;  but 
so  &r  were  gentlemen  from  thinking  so,  there  was  not  one 
who  spoke  in  the  debate  that  did  not  disclaim  the  idea,  and 
declare  the  act  could  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  Ireland 
(I  must  observe  that  this  bill  had  passed  in  England  before 
Mr  Fox's  motion  for  a  repeal  of  the  Declaratory  Act) ;  and  so 
decided  against  any  measure  was  the  house,  that  a  short 
time  after,  when  a  bill  of  rights  was  introduced,  it  was 
rejected  almost  unanimously,  six  men  only  voting  for  it.  I 
did  not  introduce  a  bill  of  rights,  therefore,  because  the  only 
groxmd  for  it  was  a  supposed  infraction,  which  was  denied. 
I  plainly  perceived  that  such  a  bill  was  certain  to  be  rejected 
by  the  whole  house.  It  was  my  duty  to  give  you  notice  of 
everything  which  might  be  thought  an  infraction,  and  then 
to  acquiesce  in  your  judgment.  As  to  the  other  charge,  that 
I  endeavoured  by  a  vote  of  this  house  to  stifle  the  voice  of 
the  people,  it  has  been  basely  misstated.  The  motion  was, 
that  every  man  who  should,  in  writing  or  speech,  assert  that 
a  right  existed,  or  could  be  revived,  in  a  foreign  legislature 
to  bind  this  country,  was  a  public  enemy.  The  words  of  the 
motion  are  the  best  answer  to  the  charge  of  empty  clamour, 
which  I  despise. 

"  Sir,  it  is  the  fortui^e  of  every  one  who  acts  a  conspicuous 
public  part,  to  be  followed  and  traduced  by  men  of  a  malig- 
nant and  envious  mind,  who  see  no  merit  where  they  take  no 
part ;  but  it  is  not  the  slander  of  the  bad  tongue  of  a  bad 
man  that  can  defame  me.  I  maintain  my  reputation  in  public 
and  in  private  life.  No  man  of  character  can  say  I  ever 
deceived  him — ^no  country  has  called  me  a  cheat.  Let  me 
suppose  such  a  man — a  man  whose  constant  practice  was  to 
abuse  every  person  who  differed  from  him,  and  to  betray 
every  man  who  trusted  him.  I  vnll  begin  with  him  in  his 
cradle  and  follow  him  to  his  last  state.  I  will  suppose  him 
in  the  first  period  of  his  political  life,  intemperate ;  in  his 
iiecond|  corrupt ;  and  in  the  last,  seditious ;  —  that,  after  a 
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virulent  attack  upon  the  persons  and  government  of  a  suc- 
cession of  Viceroys,  he  became  reconciled  to  administration 
when  your  expenses  were  increased,  when  an  embargo  was 
laid  on  the  trade  of  Ireland,  and  war  declared  against  the 
liberties  of  America.  I  will  suppose  this  man  then  to  have 
become  silent,  and  to  drop  the  themes  of  past  invective; 
that,  on  the  great  Constitutional  question  of  the  Mutiny  Bill, 
when  it  was  made  perpetual,  he  absconded,  but  in  a  year 
and  half  after  the  bill  had  passed,  that  he  exclaimed  we 
were  ruined  by  a  perpetual  Mutiny  Bill.  With  respect  to 
Poyning's  law,  when  money  bills  were  altered  session  after 
session,  and  the  altered  bill  thrown  out  at  one  door  and  in- 
troduced at  another,  I  will  suppose  this  man  to  abscond  or 
acquiesce ;  yet  afterwards,  when  another  gentleman  under- 
took the  remedy,  I  will  suppose  him  to  exclaim  against  the 
grievance,  the  remedy,  and  the  man  who  introduced  it.  As 
to  the  repeal  of  6  Geo.  I.,  when  the  question  was  debating 
here,  I  will  suppose  him  silent  about  renunciation,  and  not 
even  to  divide ;  but  after  the  repeal  was  ready  for  the  Koyal 
assent,  that  he  exclaimed  against  it,  and  implored  the  people 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  freedom,  because  he  was  not  the  man 
who  obtained  it,  and  canvassed  even  in  the  public  street  for 
sedition.  I  will  suppose  that  he  supported  the  most  prodigal 
measures  of  the  most  prodigal  Administration,  and  opposed 
retrenchment ;  that  he  supported  in  this  House  the  ruinous 
eriibargo  of  1776  ;  that,  when  the  inadequate  duty  on  sugar 
was  debating,  and  an  altered  sugar  bill  was  passed,  he  ab- 
sconded, but  in  a  year  or  two  after  exclaimed  that  we  were 
ruined  by  it.  With  respect  to  the  volunteers,  I  will  suppose 
that  he  never  was  a  volunteer  till  he  ceased  to  be  a  place- 
man ;  that  he  first  opposed  their  institution  and  afterwards 
inflamed  them — the  last  of  their  friends  and  the  first  of  their 
enemies.  As  to  America,  I  will  suppose  him  to  have  voted 
four  thousand  of  the  Irish  army  to  fight  against  her,  call- 
ing those .  butchers  an  armed  negotiation  ;  and  thus,  with  a 
metaphor  in  his  mouth  and  a  bribe  in  his  pocket,  gave  a 
base  suf&age  against  the  liberty  of  America,  the  eventual 
liberty  of  Ireland,  and  the  cause  of  mankind. 

^^  I  will  suppose  this  man's  honour  equal  to  his  oath.  I 
will  suppose  him  ah  insufferable  egotist.  I  will  stop  him  in 
Ids  career  and  say, — Sir,  you  are  mistaken  if  you  think  your 
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talents  are  as  great  as  your  life  is  infamous.  We  have  seen 
you  a  violent  opposer  of  Government,  and  afterwards  on 
the  most  trying  questions  silent — silent  for  years — and 
siknoed  by  money;  we  have  seen  you  haunting  this  house 
like  a  guilty  spirit,  watching  the  moment  when  you  should 
vanish  from  the  question  ;  or  you  might  be  descried  hover^ 
ing  about  this  dome  like  an  ill-omened  bird  of  night,  with 
sepulchral  note,  cadaverous  aspect  and  a  broken  beak, 
watching  to  stop  and  pounce  upon  your  prey ;  or,  we  have 
detected  you  hid  behind  that  chair,  to  avoid  a  division,  or 
feigning  infirmities  to  excuse  your  absence.  Influenced  by 
place  or  stung  by  disappointed  ambition,  we  have  seen  you 
puqsue  a  course  of  manifest  duplicity.  You  can  be  trusted 
by  no  man  ;  the  people  cannot  trust  you ;  the  Crown  cannot 
trust  you ;  you  have  dealt  out  the  most  impartial  treachery 
to  both,  and  now  you  tell  the  nation  she  was  ruined  by 
others  when  she  was  sold  by  you.  You  fled  from  the  Mutiny 
Bill — ^you  fled  from  the  Sugar  Bill — ^you  fled  from  the  Six 
Months  Money  Bill — I  therefore  tell  you  in  the  face  of  your 
country,  before  all  the  world,  and,  to  your  beard — you  are 
not  an  honest  man." 

Mr  Flood. — "  I  have  heard  a  very  extraordinary,  harangue 
indeed,  and  I  challenge  any  one  to  say  that  anytlung  half  bo 
unwarrantable  was  ever  delivered  in  this  house.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  set  out  with  declaring  he  did  not  wish 
to  use  personality ;  and  no  sooner  has  he  opened  his  mouth, 
than  forth  issues  all  that  venom,  th^t  ingenuity  and  dis- 
appointed vanity,  for  two  years  brooding  over  corruption'^ 
have  produced.  But  it  cannot  taint  my  public  character. 
Four-and-twenty  years  passed  in  your  service  have  estab- 
lished that ;  and,  as  to  my  private,  let  that  be  learned  from 
my  tenants,  from  my  friends,  from  those  under  my  own  roof 
— ^to  those  I  appeal ;  and  this  appeal  I  boldly  make  in  utter 
contempt  for  insinuations,  false  as  they  are  illiberal.  The 
whole  force  of  what  has  been  said  rests  upon  this,  that  I 
once  accepted  office,  and.  this  is  called  apostasy;  but  is  a 
man  the  less  a  patriot  for  being  an  honest  servant  of  the 
Crown?  As  to  me,  I  took  as  great  a  part  with  the  first 
bffice  of  the  State  at  my  back,  as  ever  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  did  with  mendicancy  behind  him." 
'    It  has  been  shrongly  insisted  on  by  Mr  Gratian/s  Mends 
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that  this  contest  originated  in  Flood's  jealousy  of  his  parlia- 
mentary grant.  This  seems  to  me  untenable.  The  occasion 
was  rather  grasped  at  by  Mr  Grattan.  Flood  had  said 
nothing  whatever  to  provoke  hostility  ;  and  he  was  evi- 
dently labouring  under  the  painful  inJSrmity  (the  gout)  to 
which  he  made  allusion.  The  real  source  of  the  contention 
was  said  to  spring  from  a  mistake  which  Grattan  in  his  great 
measure  made  in  point  of  law,  and  which  his  adversary  de- 
veloped. The  one  insisted  that  a  simple  repeal  of  the  statute 
in  question  was  sufficient — ^the  other,  that  a  complete  re- 
nunciation of  the  principle  was  necessary  to  effect  the 
national  purpose.  In  the  clear  and  terse  manner  in  which 
Flood  puts  his  proposition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
legal  construction  was  the  correct  one.  "  Eepeal,"  says  he, 
"  without  a  renunciation,  leaves  you,  in  effect,  only  where 
you  were  before.  It  is  a  first  principle  of  law  that  a  declara- 
tory act  declares  the  law  to  be  what  it  was  before  ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  it  only  declares,  and  that  it  does  not  alter  the 
law.  The  repeal  of  a  declaratory  law,  unless  it  contains  a 
renunciation  of  the  principle,  is  only  a  repeal  of  the  declara- 
tion, and  not  of  the  legal  principle ;  the  principle  remains 
behind  in  full  force."  This  opinion  made  its  way,  and  not 
unreasonably ;  but  it  does  seem,  however,  both  unreasonable 
and  unnatural  that  a  legal  mistake — for,  at  worst,  it  amounted 
to  nothing  more — should  have  almost  overwhelmed  Mr  Grat- 
tan with  popular  suspicion.  It  did  so,  however.  ^  A  national 
clamour  followed  him.  He  was  even  accused  of  having  lent 
himself  to  the  proposition  of  a  contemplated  union  I  and  com- 
pelled for  a  time  to  seek  refuge  in  England.  Such  is  popular 
stability,  and  such  the  reward  of  the  credulity  which  counts 
on  it  I  Flood's  eloquent  vindication  of  himself  terminates 
with  an  insinuation  too  direct  to  have  been  either  evaded  or 
misunderstood. 

"  In  ability,"  says  he,  I  will  yield  to  many — in  zeal  to 
none ;  and  if  I  have  not  served  the  public  cause  more  than 
many  men,  this  at  least  I  may  say,  I  have  sacrificed  as  much 
to  it.  Do  you  repent  of  that  sacrifice  ?  If  I  am  asked,  I 
answer.  No.  Who  could  repent  of  a  sacrifice  to  truth  and 
honour?  —  to  a  country  that  he  loves,  and  a  country  that 
is  grateful?  Do  you  repent  of  it?  No;  but  I  should  not 
lejolce  in  it,  if  it  were  to  be  attended  only  with  a  private 
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depivatioii^  and  not  to  be  accompanied  by  all  its  gains  to 
my  coantiy.  I  baye  a  peculiar  rigbt,  tberefore,  to  be  soli- 
eitoiiB  and  ardent  about  the  issne  of  it ;  and  no  man  shall 
stay  me  in  my  progress.  Even  were  the  words  with  which 
I  ntter  this,  the  last  effort  of  expiring  nature — were  the 
aocent  which  conveys  it  to  give  the  breath  which  was  to 
waft  me  to  that  grave  to  which  we  all  tend,  and  to  which 
my  footsteps  rapidly  accelerate,  I  would  go  on — I  would 
make  my  exit  by  a  loud  demand  of  your  rights ;  and  I  call 
upon  that  Grod  of  truth  and  liberty  which  has  so  often 
flEivoured  you,  and  which  has  of  late  looked  down  on  you 
with  such  a  peculiar  grace  and  glory  of  protection,  to  con- 
tinue to  give  His  inspirings ;  to  crown  you  with  the  spirit  of 
His  completion ;  and  to  assist  you  against  the  errors  of  those 
that  are  honest,  as  well  as  against  the  machinations  of  those 
that  are  not  so" 

Such  was  the  great  parliamentary  gladiatorship  between 
Flood  and  Orattan ;  and  such  another  does  not  stand  record* 
ed.  How  a  contention  so  prolonged  and  so  envenomed 
should  have  been  permitted  to  proceed,  seems  marvellous* 
For  one  moment  in  the  course  of  Mr  Flood's  reply  the 
Speaker  interfered,  but  his  interpositidn  met  little  counte- 
nance. The  parties  retired  tmmolested  from  the  house,  Mr 
Flood  having  made  his  escape  after  being  arrested.  Next 
day  a  hostile  meeting  was  appointed,  but  the  Chief  Justice's 
warrant  very  properly  terminated  the  matter.  In  a  few 
nights  afterwards,  Mr  Flood  resumed  the  subject  in  his  own 
vindication,  and,  in  an  admirable  speech,  detailed  and  justi- 
fied his  political  history.  On  Mr  Grattan's  rising  to  reply, 
the  entire  house,  und  voce,  interposed,  and  so  the  affair  was 
set  at  rest  for  ever.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  Mr 
Grattan's  subsequent  conduct  does  him  infinite  honour.  In 
answer  to  a  pamphlet  written  by  Lord  Clare,  he  thus  notices 
an  allusion  to  Flood : — 

"  Mr  Flood,  my  rival,  as  the  pamphlet  calls  him — and  I 
should  be  unworthy  of  the  character  of  his  rival,  if,  even  in 
his  grave,  I  did  not  do  him  justice — ^he  had  his  faults,  but  he 
had  great  powers — great  public  effect.  He  persuaded  the 
old — ^he  inspired  the  young.  The  Castle  *  vanished  before 
him.     On  a  small  subject  he  was  miserable;  put  into  his 

*  The  seat  of  the  Irish  Goyemment. 
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hand  a  distaff,  and,  like  Hercules,  he  made  sad  work  of  it ; 
but  give  him  the  thimderbolt,  and  he  wielded  it  with  the 
arm  of  a  Jupiter.  He  misjudged  when  he  transferred  him- 
self to  the  English  Parliament.  He  forgot  that  he  was  an 
oak  of  the  forest,  too  old  and  too  great  to  be  transplanted 
at  fifty ;  and  his  seat  in  the  British  Parliament  is  a  caution 
to  the  Mends  of  Union  to  stay  at  home  and  make  the  country 
of  their  birth  the  seat  of  their  action.''  Mr  Grattan  himself 
never  disregarded  the  caution  till  the  legislative  Union  left 
him  no  alternative  save  that  of  ''transplantation,"  or  remain- 
ing out  of  Parliament  altogether. 

Elaborately  vituperative  as  was  his  invective  against 
Flood,  there  is  nothing  in  it  more  cutting  or  contemptuous 
than  is  contained  in  a  single  sentence  addressed  to  one  of 
his  more  humble  revilers.  ''  I  shall,''  said  he,  ''  make  no 
other  remark  on  the  personalities  of  the  honourable  member 
who  has  just  spoken,  than  merely  to  say  that,  as  I  believe 
he  rose  without  a  friend,  so  he  has  certainly  sat  down  with- 
out having  made  an  enemy."  Mr  Grattan  required  all  the 
power  of  sarcasm  with  which  he  was  so  liberally  endowed. 
His  public  life  was  one  continual  warfare.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  idle  mob  of  parasites  who  fattened  upon 
public  abuses  would  give  way  without  a  struggle.  Accord- 
ingly he  was  dogged  by  spies,  and  denounced  by  enemies 
as  a  sworn  traitor :  his  pursuits  were  made  the  subject  of 
solemn  examination  before  the  Privy  Cotmcil ;  the  privacy  of 
his  dwelling  was  invaded,  and  his  life  seriously  endangered. 
Against  all  his  remonstrances,  his  friends  compelled  him  to 
evade  the  storm  by  a  temporary  retirement  in  England.  It 
has  since  been  ascertained,  by  the  testimony  of  the  United 
Irish  leaders,  that  Mr  Grattan  never  was  of  their  number. 
As  an  opponent  of  evil  measures,  as  an  enemy  to  evil  govern- 
ment, he  was  violent,  it  is  true,  even  to  the  utmost  license  of 
opposition;  but  there  he  paused.  The  champion  of  Irish 
independence,  he  was  an  advocate  for  British  connection — 
a  friend  to  popular  privileges,  he  was  no  foe  to  the  constitu- 
tional prerogative  of  the  sovereign.  In  proof  of  this,  he  was 
often  the  object  of  popular  suspicion,  and  experienced  more 
1;han  once  to  what  a  reed  he  trusts  who  leans  on  popularity. 
The  most  interesting  epoch  of  his  varied  and  eventful  life 
•was  now  approa.ching — ^that  of  the  legislative  Union.   It  was 
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solemn  midnight,  in  the  very  height  of  a  debate  of  feverish 
excitement ;  ihe  question  was  one  of  life  or  death  to  Ireland 
— «  question  whether  she  was  to  dwindle  into  a  province,  or 
•retain  her  name  amongst  the  nations ;  the  passions  of  the 
assembly  were  mastering  its  reason;  burst  after  burst  of 
eloquence,  inspired  by  such  a  theme,  was  more  and  more 
inflaming  them,  when  the  wild  cheer,  and  almost  frenzied 
acclamation,  were  hushed  as  if  by  magic,  and  a  spectacle  was 
seen  which  was  not  seen  without  tears — Grattan  had  that 
very  morning  been  elected  for  Wicklow,  and  was  advancing 
to  take  his  seat.  He  had  just  risen  from  a  bed  of  sickness ; 
and  trembling  and  attenuated,  tottered  to  his  place,  support- 
ed by  two  Mends.  What  a  scene  it  was,  and  what  feelings 
it  excited  I  There  he  sat,  the  patriarchal  patriot ;  he  who 
(to  repeat  himself)  had  watched  by  the  cradle  of  Irish  inde- 
pendence— ^there  he  was,  faithfiil  to  the  last,  gasping  for 
breath,  as  if  about  to  die  with  it.  It  was  truly  a  sublime,  a 
mournful,  and  a  touching  spectacle.  He  spoke  from  his  seat — 
he  was  too  feeble  to  stand — ^his  voice  was  weak,  his  utterance 
impeded ;  but  as  he  warmed  with  the  mighty  subject,  the 
recollection  of  his  youthful  toils  and  youthful  triumphs 
revived  his  spirit,  and  he  grew  young  again.  Never  was  he 
finer :  1800  saw  the  Grattan  of  '82.  Will  it  be  believed 
that  such  was  the  moment  chosen  deliberately  to  revile  and 
crush  him?  Mr  Isaac  Gorry,  a  man  of  mark  and  talent, 
rashly  adventured  on  the  glory  of  the  achievement.  He  was 
answered  thus : — "  My  guilt  or  innocence  has  little  to  do 
with  the  question  before  us.  I  rose  with  the  rising  fortunes 
of  my  country — I  am  willing  to  die  with  her  expiring  liber- 
ties. To  the  voice  of  the  people  I  will  bow ;  but  never  shall 
I  submit  to  the  caprices  of  an  individual  hired  to  betray  them 
and  slander  me.  The  indisposition  of  my  body  has  left  me, 
perhaps,  no  means  but  that  of  lying  down  with  fallen  Ireland, 
and  recording  upon  her  tomb  my  dying  testimony  against 
the  flagrant  corruption  that  has  murdered  her  independence. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  said  that  this  was  not 
my  place ;  that,  instead  of  having  a  voice  in  the  councils  of 
my  coimtry,  I  should  have  been  standing  as  a  culprit  at  her 
bar — at  the  bar  of  a  court  of  criminal  judicature  to  answer 
for  my  treasons.  The  Irish  people  have  not  so  read  my 
liistory :  but  let  that  pass ;  if  I  am  what  he  has  said  I  amj 
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tbe  people  are  not  therefore  to  forfeit  their  constitution.  In 
point  of  argument,  therefore,  the  attack  is  bad ;  in  point  of 
taste  or  feeling,  if  he  had  either,  it  is  worse ;  in  point  of  fact 
it  is  false,  utterly  and  absolutely  fjedse — as  rancorous  a  false- 
hood as  the  most  malignant  motiTCS  could  suggest  to  the 
prompt  sympathy  of  a  shameless  and  a  venal  defiainer.  The 
light  honourable  gentleman  has  suggested  examples  which 
I  should  have  shunned,  and  examples  which  I  should  have 
followed.  I  shall  never  follow  his,  and  I  have  ever  avoided 
it.  I  shall  never  be  ambitious  to  purchase  public  scorn  by 
private  in&my ;  the  lighter  characters  of  the  model  have  as 
little  chance  of  weaning  me  from  the  habits  of  a  life,  spent, 
if  not  exhausted,  in  the  cause  of  my  native  land.  Am  I  to 
renounce  those  habits  now  for  ever?  And  at  the  beck  of 
whom? — I  should  rather  say  of  what?  Half  minister,  half 
monkey — a  prentice  politician^  and  a  master  coxcomb.  He 
has  told  you,  what  he  has  said  of  me  here  he  would  say  any- 
where. I  believe  he  would  say  them  of  me  in  any  jdace 
where  he  thought  himself  safe  in  saying  so :  nothing  can 
limit  his  calumnies  but  his  fears.  In  Parliament,  he  has  calum- 
niated me  to-night ;  in  the  King's  courts  he  would  calumniate 
me  to-morrow ;  but  had  he  said,  or  dared  to  insinuate,  one- 
half  as  much  elsewhere,  the  indignant  spirit  of  an  honest 
man  would  have  answered  the  vile  and  venal  slanderer  ¥rith 
a  blow."  The  parties  went  instantly  firom  the  house  to  the 
field.  Corry  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  A  fiiend  who  was 
present  told  me  the  duel  took  place  in  the  twilight,  and  that 
Grattan  said,  '^  The  gentleman  is  placed  too,^  off--\  cannot 
see  him  plainly  —  let  him  come  nearer;"  and  accordingly 
he  did  so. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Mr  Ghrattan  to  confine  our  quotations 
firom  his  sketches  of  character  to  those  which  he  flung  off 
angrily  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  He  was  fond  of 
those  occasional  digressions,  and  £ur  firom  averse  to  giving 
the  bri^t  side  of  the  picture.  A  few  are  selected,  and  they 
are  characteristic  and  felicitous. 

MB  FOX. 

^  The  aothoiitj  of  Mr  Fox  has  been  alluded  to — a  great 
authoiityy  and  a  great  man.    His  name  excites  tenderness 
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and  wonder.  To  do  justice  to  that  immortal  person,  yoii 
must  not  limit  your  view  to  his  country.  His  genius  was 
not  confined  to  England — ^it  was  seen  three  thousand  miles 
ofiE|  in  communicating  freedom  to  the  Americans;  it  was 
visible,  I  know  not  how  far  off,  in  amelioral^ng  the  condition 
of  the  Indian ;  it  was  discernible  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in 
accomplishing  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  You  are  to 
measure  the  magnitude  of  his  mind  by  parallels  of  latitude. 
His  heart  was  as  soft;  as  that  of  a  woman — ^liis  intellect  was 
adamant." 

His  etching  of  a  very  celebrated  contemporary  well 
deserves  a  place,  not  merely  for  its  fidelity  and  beauty,  but 
because  it  will  introduce  to  England  a  character  Uttle  known 
here— Dean  Eirwan.  He  had  been  a  Koman  Catholic  clergy* 
man,  but  conformed  to  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  a 
wonderful  orator— one  of  the  greatest  that  ever  filled  a  pulpit ; 
and  yet,  when  injudicious  friends,  after  his  death,  published 
a  voltmie  of  his  sermons,  they  were  scarcely  readable  I  The 
eloquence  had  almost  all  evaporated.  This  sounds  para- 
doxical, but  it  is  true.  The  spell  was  in  his  manner. 
The  volume  is  not  remembered  :  those  who  heard  the 
preacher  never  can  forget  him.  It  was  my  happiness 
to  have  the  opportunity  thrice,  while  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.  The  church,  on  those  occasions, 
presented  a  singular,  and,  in  truth,  not  a  very  decorous 
spectacle.  The  military  were  drawn  round  it,  but  the 
scene  within  baffles  all  description.  A  bear-garden  was 
orderly  compared  with  it  I  The  clothes  were  torn  off  men's 
backs — ladies  were  carried  out,  fainting  or  in  hysterics— dis- 
order the  most  unseemly  disgraced  the  entire  service,  and  so 
continued,  till  Kirwan  reached  the  pulpit.  What  a  change 
was  there  then  I  Every  eye  was  turned  to  him  —  every 
tongue  was  hushed  —  all  was  solemn  silence.  His  enimcia- 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  one  of  the  finest  things  ever 
heard.  Never,  before  or  since,  did  mortal  man  produce  such 
wonderful  effect.  And  yet  he  had  his  disadvantages  to  over- 
come :  his  person  was  not  imposing,  he  was  somewhat  wall- 
eyed, and  his  voice  at  times  was  inharmonious.  But  he  was 
a  magician.  Talk  of  acting — ^talk  of  Garrick,  or  Eemble,  or 
Eean  I — ^there  never  was  such  an  actor.    He  drew  tears  once 
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from  bis  whole  congregation,  and,  more  than  that,  all  the 
money  out  of  their  pockets,  by  —  a  single  sentence ;  for  be 
fiaid  no  more.  It  was  his  custom  to  preach  a  charity  sermon 
once  a-year  for  the  children  of  St  Peter's.  The  anniversary 
bad  arrived.  The  church,  as  usual,  was  crowded  to  the 
ceiling.  The  children,  boys  and  girls  (some  hundreds), 
were  ranged,  as  usual,  in  galleries  fronting  the  pulpit.  A 
rumour  had  got  abroad  that  Kirwan  was  taken  ill ;  and  it  was 
80.  But  be  appeared  to  bis  time,  though  manifestly  enfeebled. 
He  got  through  the  prayer,  and,  amid  dead  silence  and  breath- 
less expectation,  stood  for  a  moment  mute.  His  bosom  heaved 
— his  whole  frame  trembled — ^he  looked  up  to  the  galleries — 
his  heart  seemed  breaking,  as,  with  uplifted  hands  and  frdl 
eyes,  he  exclaimed  —  "  My  poor,  poor  children,  I  am  unable 
to  plead  your  cause  I  **  and  sank  back  into  his  seat.  This 
was  not  affectation — ^restricted  by  his  physicians  to  preaching 
a  few  charity  sermons  annually,  even  those  efforts  proved 
fatal.  No  person  who  has  not  heard  him  can  have  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  effect  he  produced.  People  went  forearmed 
against  his  seduction,  furnished  only  with  such  a  sum  as  they 
could  afford  to  give.  Fruitless  precaution  I  Next  day  the 
vestry-room  was  crowded  with  pilgrims  coming  to  redeem 
the  watches  and  ear-rings  they  had  left  upon  the  plates ! 
There  was  seldom  less  than  £1200  collected  in  the  church 
after  one  of  his  sermons.  I  saw  the  funeral  procession  of  this 
great  orator  and  philanthropist  pass  through  the  streets  of 
Dublin.  There  was  no  misplaced  pomp  to  mock  the  nothing- 
ness of  man,  but  the  charity  children  of  Dublin,  male  and 
female,  amounting  to  some  thousands,  followed  the  hearse  of 
their  benefactor.  It  was  a  sad  and  touching  spectacle. 
People  who  never  heard  of  Kirwan  will  read  this  page  with 
incredulity.  Alas  I  I  fear  there  is  much  of  excellence  in  Ire- 
land stiU  to  be  learned  here — aught  to  her  disadvantage  has 
been  made  prominent  enough.  In  the  present  instance  Mr 
Grattan  shall  be  my  witness,  and  here  is  his  public  and 
striking  attestation. 

DEAN  KIRWAN. 

"  He  called  forth  the  latent  virtues  of  the  human  heart, 
and  taught  men  to  discover  in  themselves  a  mine  of  charity 
of  which  the  proprietors  had  been  tmconscious.    In  feeding 
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the  lamp  of  charity,  he  exhausted  the  lamp  of  life.    He  oam^ 
to  intermpt  the  repose  of  the  pulpit,  and  shake  one  world 
with  the  thunders  of  another.     The  preacher's  desk  becomes 
ft  throne  of  light — around  him  a  train,  not  such  as  crouch  and 
swagger  at  the  lev6e  of  viceroys — ^horse,  foot,  and  dragoons — 
but  that  wherewith  a  great  genius  peoples  his  own  state — 
charity  in  ecstasy,  and  vice  in  humiliation.   Not,  as  with  you, 
in  cabinet  against  the  people,  but  in  himiiliation.     Vanity, 
arrogance,  and  saucy  empty  pride,  appalled  by  the  rebuke  of 
the  preacher,  and  cheated  for  a  moment  of  their  native  impro- 
bity and  insolence.     What  reward?     St  Nicholas  without,  or 
8t  Nicholas  within  ?  *    The  curse  of  Swift  is  upon  him  —  to 
have  been  an  Irishman,  to  have  been  a  man  of  genius,  and  to 
have  used  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  country.     Had  this  man, 
instead  of  being  the  brightest  of  preachers,  been  the  dullest 
of  lawyers — ^had  he  added  to  dulness,  venality — ^had  he  aug- 
mented the  crime  of  venality  by  senatorial  turjntude,  he  had 
been  a  judge. -J*     Or  had  he  been  bom  a  blockhead,  bred  a 
slave,  trained  up  in  a  great  English  family,  and  handed  over 
as  a  household  circumstance  to  the  Irish  Viceroy,  lie  should 
have  been  an  Irish  bishop  and  an  Irish  peer,  with  a  great 
patronage — ^perhaps  a  borough — and  have  returned  members 
to  vote  against  Ireland ;  and  the  Irish  parochial  clergy  must ' 
have  adored  his  venality,  and  deified  his   dulness.     But, 
under  the  present  system,  Ireland  is  not  the  element  in 
which  a  native  genius  can  rise,  unless  he  sells  that  genius  to 
the  Court,  and  atones  by  the  apostasy  of  his  conduct  for 
the  crime  of  his  nativity." 

There  was  another  clergyman,  a  Franciscan  friar,  upon 
whom  Mr  Grattan  also  bestowed  a  fine  eulogium.  It  con- 
cluded thus :  "  If  I  did  not  know  him  to  be  a  Christian 
clergyman,  I  should  suppose  him  by  his  work  to  be  a  philo- 
sopher of  tiie  Augustan  age  of  literature."  O'Leary  was  a 
wise  man,  and  has  bequeathed  a  question  on  which  it  be- 
hoves Irishmen  of  all  persuasions  to  ruminate :  "  Why 
should  religion,  which  the  Almighty  meant  to  be  a  bond 
of  union  amongst  us,  be  turned  by  ourselves  into  a  wall 
of  separation  ?  "     O'Leary  was  a  wit  also.     It  was  he  who 

*  Obscare  preferments. 

f  These  cases  were  well  known  at  the  time  not  to  have  been  quite  imn- 
^[inary.       ♦ 
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^replied  to  the  Protestant  bishop  of  Cloyue  on  the  subject  of 
purgatory — "  Well,  my  good  Lord,  you  may  go  farther  and 
fare  worse." 

Passages  of  great  beauty — amongst  others,  Grattan's 
classic  character  of  Lord  Chatham — crowd  upon  the  memory. 
Let  me  most  reluctantly  conclude  with  this  magnificent  ex* 
tract  from  his  speech  on  the  Tithe  Question :— ^ 

'^  Had  the  apostles  advanced  amongst  the  Jews  pretensions 
to  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  Judea,  they  would  not  have 
converted  a  less  perverse  generation.  But  they  were  humble 
and  inspired  men :  they  went  forth  in  modest  guise,  with 
naked  foot,  and  brought  to  every  man's  door,  in  his  own 
tongue,  the  true  belief:  their  word  prevailed  against  the 
potentates  of  the  earth ;  and,  on  the  ruin  of  barbaric  pride 
and  pontific  luxury,  they  placed  the  naked  majesty  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

^'  This  light  was  soon  put  out  by  its  own  ministers ;  and, 
on  its  extinction,  a  beastly  and  pompous  priesthood  ascended 
— political  potentates,  not  Christian  pastors — ^full  of  false 
zeal,  full  of  worldly  pride,  and  full  of  gluttony ;  empty  of  the 
true  religion;  to  their  flock,  oppressive;  to  their  inferior 
clergy,  brutal;  to  their  king,  abject;  and  to  their  God, 
impudent  and  familiar.  They  stood  on  the  altar  as  a  step- 
ping-stone to  the  throne,  glozing  in  the  ear  of  princes, 
whom  they  poisoned  with  crooked  principles  and  heated 
advice,  and  were  a  faction  against  the  king  when  they  were 
not  his  slaves — ^the  dirt  under  his  feet— or — ^the  poniard  in 
his  heart.  Their  power  went  down — it  burst  of  its  own 
plethory,  when  a  poor  reformer,  with  the  Gospel  in  his  hand, 
and  with  the  inspired  spirit  of  poverty,  restored  the  Christian 
reHgion."  Mr  Grattan  was  three  hours  in  deHvering  the 
speech,  of  which  the  above  is  a  fragment.  It  astonished  all 
who  heard,  and  cannot  fail  to  instruct,  improve,  and  delight 
all  who  peruse  it.  He  was,  of  course,  assailed  on  all  hands 
as  an  enemy  to  the  church ;  but  we  have  lived  to  see  a  prime 
minister  of  England,  and  with  the  assent  of  Parliament, 
quintuple  the  church  reductions  proposed  in  that  speech  1 

Of  this  great  man,  personally,  I  knew  nothing;  a  mis* 
fortune  not  lessened  by  its  having  been  my  own  fault.  I 
had,  however,  the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  him  from  the 
T)re8ent  Earl  of  Charlemont.     The  occasion  was  memorable. 
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bat  inansptoioos.    Shortly  after  my  call  to  the  Irish  bar,  on 
letnniing  from  oourt,  through  Mary  Street,  I  perceived  a 
great  mob,  apparently  in  much  commotion^    It  was  occasioned 
by  the  chairing  of  Mr  Grattan  and  Sir  Robert  Shaw  after  a 
ehy  election.    The  former  had  some  time  previously  griev- 
ontly  cttdnded  the  Irish  patriots,  and  it  was  not  now  for- 
gotten*   In  a  debate  on  one  of  those  coercion  acts,  by  which 
an  inyeterate  impolicy  even  still  misgoverns  Ireland,  ho  had 
incantionsly  declared  that  there  was  a  French  party  in  that 
coontry.    No  doubt  he  thought  so ;  and  such  a  declaration, 
coining  from  such  'a  man,  carried  the  measure.    In  my  belief 
be  was  misinformed.    There  had  been  one,  and  an  important 
one,  in  1798,  some  remnant  of  which  may  have  lingered 
down  to  1803,  but  Robert  Emmett's  speech  towards  the  clos(^ 
of  that  year  erased  every  trace  of  it.    The  Irish  of  the  sub- 
sequent years,  down  to  1829,  were  absorbed  in  the  agitation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  question,  and  troubled 
not  their  heads  about  France  or  Frenchmen.     Besides,  their 
then  leader  was  proverbially  a  very  pacific  cliaractcr.    How- 
ever, the  expression  sank  deep  and  rankled.    It  was  remem- 
bered at  the  election,  and  a  ferocious  rabble,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  butchers  of  Cole's  market,  determined  upon 
vengeance.    They  made  an  occasion  of  the  chairing.    That 
day  was  very  near  adding  the  blackest  page  to  Ireland's 
history,  black  enough  already.    These  misguided  men,  armed 
with   knives  and  brickbats,  had  already  precipitated  Mr 
Gtattau  from  his  car,  which  was  soon  torn  to  atoms.    He  was 
on  the  ground,  his  hat  ofi^  and  his  white  silk  stockings 
slightly  sprinkled  with  blood!    A  more  savage  and  dis- 
graceful spectacle   I  never  witnessed.     In   the  previous 
editions  of  this  work,  I  purposely  abstained  from  detailing 
my  personal  share  in  this  transaction  from  a  natural  disin- 
dinalioo,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  obtrude  mysel£ 
Finding,  however,  in  a  recent  interesting  publication,  my 
lamented  friend  Mr  Shiel,  doubtlessly,  from  misconception, 
substituted  for  myself^  I  hope  I  shall  be  thought  justifiable 
in  transcribing  the  record  of  the  occurrence  as  given  in  all 
the  joumab  of  the  city  in  which  it  took  place.    It  will  be 
found  in  the  Dublin  newspapers  of  the  SOth  of  June  1818,  and 
of  the  next  few  days,  thus  being  invested  with  one  of  I^eslie's 
tests  of  authenticity,  a  memorial  at  the  moment.    After  Mr 
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GfBtUa  bad  been  hniried  into  tbe  boose  of  an  npbolsterer  in 
Usury  Street,  tbe  narrative  tbna  proceeds : — *'"  The  people  in 
immenae  moltitodes  continued  to  collect  aroond  the  house  of 
Mr  Preston,  where  Mr  Orattan  took  refuge,  assuming  every 
moment  a  more  determined  and  ferocious  appearance.  Mr 
Guinness,  Mr  Grattan  junior,  and  several  others,  addressed 
tbem  from  the  windows ;  but  it  appeared  to  produce  only- 
tbe  tranquiUity  of  a  moment.  Lord  Charlemont  and  a  number 
of  other  gentlemen  appeared  at  tbe  windows,  when  Mr  Phillips 
waa  recognised  in  the  street  by  the  multitude,  who  im- 
mediately insisted  that  he  should  address  them.  He  was  ac- 
ccodingly  admitted  into  the  house,  and  Mr  Guinness  and  Lord 
Charlemont  stood  upon  the  platform  beneath  the  window. 
When  silence  was  restored,  Mr  Phillips  spoke  in  substance 
nearly  as  follows :  *  My  fellow-countrymen,  you  know  well 
what  I  feel  for  the  humblest  man  amongst  you,  and  you 
know  also  what  I  feel  for  my  countiy.  (Bravo.)  In  the 
name  of  the  character,  not  merely  of  that  humblest  man,  but 
of  that  country  also,  I  call  on  you  to  rescue  both  from  the 
stain  which  this  day's  abominable  turpitude  has  cast  upon 
them.  You  have  wrongs — I  know  them — ^I  feel  them — but, 
in  the  name  of  Gk)d,  wreak  those  wrongs  upon  your  enemies, 
and  not  upon  your  zealous  and  indefatigable  friend.  Re- 
member who  it  was  tbat  gave  you  a  constitution,  and, 
remember  also  that,  if  all  were  like  him,  you  would  still 
have  a  country.  (Cheers.)  Here  do  I,  one  of  yourselves,  ad- 
dress you  on  behalf  of  yourselves— on  behalf  of  the  man  of  the 
people,  and  standing  by  the  side  of  the  son  of  that  glorious 
Charlemont,  whom  I  emphatically  call  the  nobleman  of  the 
people.  (Here  there  was  a  universal  burst  of  applause,  and 
Lord  Charlemont  repeatedly  made  his  acknowledgments.) 
Bemember  1782 — ^remember  the  period  of  that  abominable 
union,  and  prove  by  your  conduct  now  that  you  do  not  forget 
those  times.  (We  will,  we  will.)  There  is  only  one  way  of 
doing  it.  Do  not  insist  on  Mr  Grattan's  being  brought  forth, 
feeble  as  the  surgeon  tells  me  he  is,  amid  the  heat  and  dust 
of  this  immense  multitude.  (Shouts.)  Prove  the  sincerity 
of  ^'  '  enthusiasm.  Give  him  three  hearty  cheers,  and  then 
>an  retire  peaceably  to  his  home.'  This  address 
almost  electrio  effect.  The  immense  multitude 
ea&ning  oheers,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  there  was 
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not  a  trace  of  the  frightful  uproar  which  had  so  terrified  the 
entire  neighbourhood."  *  So  far  the  journals  of  the  day.  On 
my  return  into  the  room,  Lord  Charlemont,  with  whom  I  had 
previously  been  personally  acquainted,  presented  me  to  Mr 
Grattan,  who  received  and  thanked  me  most  warmly. 

This  occurrence  afterwards  produced  an  invitation  to 
Tinnehinch,  of  which  circumstances  unfortunately  prevented 
my  acceptance.  Mr  Grattan  was  greatly  moved,  but,  as  it 
seemed,  more  at  the  national  disgrace  incurred,  than  at  any 
personal  indignity  to  himself;  and  he  was  right— no  disgrace 
undoubtedly  affected  Aim.  There  was  a  grandeur  in  his 
indignation,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  long  room,  speak- 
ing as  if  in  soliloquy,  and  occasionally  pausing.  At  last — 
chafed,  apparently,  beyond  further  power  of  endurance — ^he 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "  I  will  not  remain  here — ^I  will  go  forth 
n — I  will  cast  myself  upon  the  bosoms  of  my  countrymen  I"  -1- 
Fortunately  for  himself — most  fortunately  for  Ireland — he 
was  dissuaded  from  his  purpose.  I  could  not  help  forewarn- 
ing him,  perhaps  too  bluntly :  **  If  you  do,  Mr  Grattan,  your 
countrymen  will  cast  you  into  the  Liffey."  It  was  indeed 
no  time  for  compliment. 

,  As  in  Ireland's  mirth  there  is  often  something  of  melan- 
choly mingled,  so  her  sadness  has  occasionally  its  gleam  of 
sunshine.  K  the  scene  within  was  suflSciently  humiliating, 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  one's  countenance  at  the  one  out 
of  doors.  The  butchers  were  determined  on  giving  Shaw 
what  they  called  "  a  shilloo^^*  a  sort  of  Irish  ovation,,  not 
unlikely  to  be  his  last.  He  was  a  quiet,  well-meaning  man, 
without  the  least  ambition  of  aspiring  to  martyrdom.  Yet,  in 
sooth,  he  was  on  the  very  brink  of  it,  and  entirely  Out  of 
kindness  I  The  friendly  savages,  all  in  their  shirt-sleeves> 
had  stopped  the  chair  in  which,  hat  in  hand,  he  stood  like  a 
statue,  as  motionless  and  as  pale  as  its  marble.  He  was  not 
able  even  to  make  a  bow  to  his  popularity.  No  wonder ; — •; 
now — ^there  was  a  shout,  and  such  a  shout — ai^  Indian  war- 
hoop  was  music  to  it;  and  now  there  was  a  shower — an 
Irishman  always  throws  up  his  hat  when  he  is  happy,  but 

*  The  Times,  July  i,  1818,  copied  from  a  Dublin  paper. 

't'  AUudingf  afterwards  to  this  outrage,  and  to  the  quarter  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded, he  reiAarked  to  a  friend :  **  I  was  very  near  meeting  the  fate  of  Acteon, 
and  being  devoured  by  my  own  hounds." 
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hats  they  had  not — ^the  brickbats  did  as  well — so  up  they 
went  in  hundreds,  and  down  they  came  with  an  increased 
velocity — '*  Shaw  for  ever  I "  perpendicular  in  the  midst  of 
them.  He  was  an  alderman,  but  no  head  could  have  stood 
it.  However,  he  miraculously  escaped,  and  spared  his 
countrymen  the  practical  bull  of  having  made  a  proto-mart3rr 
to  popularity.  The  journals  record  that  he  ^^made  oS**  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  he  was  right. 

Mr  Grattan's  political  principles  were  strictly  those  of  Mr 
Gurran,  dissenting  only  from  his  advocacy  of  the  Irish  Insur- 
rection Bill  in  1807.  Curran  was  an  admirable  mimic,  and 
his  sketch  of  Orattanwas  almost  eqiiivalent  to  an  intimacy 
with  him.  I  have  often  heard  him  both  act  and  relate  the 
following  anecdote  of  his  friend's  simplicity — a  character- 
istic, the  frequent,  and  indeed  the  natural  accompaniment  of 
genius.  One  day  he  and  Mr  Duquery,  an  eminent  barrister, 
dined  with  Mr  Curran  at  the  Priory.  The  water  at  table 
was  the  theme  of  paneg3rric,  and  Duquery  said  it  was  the 
best  he  ever  tasted.  The  next  morning  Mr  Gbrattan  was 
missed  at  the  breakfast  table ;  in  a  few  minutes,  however,  ho 
entered  the  parlour  quite  out  of  breath,  his  hat  oSy  his  hair 
dishevelled,  and  a  tumbler  of  water  in  his  hand — "  Curran, 
when  Duquery  said  last  night  that  the  water  here  was  the 
best  he  ever  tasted,  I  did  not  choose  to  contradict  him, 
because  the  water  migHt  have  been  kept,  and  I  might  have 
done  it  an  injustice  :  but  I  have  now  satisfied  myself;  here 
it  is,  taken  fresh  out  of  the  well  with  my  own  hand,  and  it's 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  water  at  Tinnehinch I  "  "I  de- 
clare," added  Curran,  **  he  was  so  serious,  you  would  have 
thought  that  the  character  of  his  pump  involved  that  of  his 
country," 

One  evening  he  left  the  theatre  with  a  party  at  the  end  of 
the  first  act  of  a  farce,  in  which  some  pe^sEUdt  (Bobin  Bough- 
head,  I  believe)  was,  much  to  his  delight,  persuaded  that  he 
was  ennobled.  At  supper,  Grattan  was  observed  to  be  quite 
abstracted ;  at  length  he  was  heard  to  say,  as  if  to  himself^ 
*'  I  hope  they  will  not  undeceive  that  poor  fellow.  I  hope 
they  will  let  him  die  a  lord,  he  was  so  very  happy."  In 
conversation  he  is  described  as  being  delightful.  He  was 
fond  of  etching  off  a  character  in  a  few  sentences.  Tone  in 
his  Diary  describes  him  saying  of  Hussey  Burgh :  "  He  fell 
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in  love  with  cUdsieB  on  his  march ;  he  stooped  to  pick  them 
Tsp  and  twist  tiiem  into  a  garland,  which  he  flnng  abont  him, 
and  so  entered  the  field  of  battle,  half  a  hero  and  half  an 
opera-danoer." 

A  frigid  said  once  to  him  of  Fitzgibbon,  ^  I  think  he  is  a 
dangerons  man."  ^  Very,"  said  Grattan :  ^  a  yeiy  dangerous 
man^— to  run  iocay/rom," 

Aigning  on  the  character  of  a  Protestant  bishop,  who  was 
said  to  have  strangled  a  man  with  his  own  hands  in  the  re- 
bellion, his  antagonist  said,  ^^Well,  yon  can't  deny  that  he 
was  learned  and  pious."  "  Oh,  very,"  was  the  reply,  "  very 
learned  and  yery  pious — but — he  was  addicted  to  blood,  and 
prone  to  intoxication."  We  have  seen  with  what  indignation 
Grattan  combated  the  measure  of  the  legislatiye,  union,  and 
how  great  was  the  despondency  consequent  on  its  success. 
Some  years  afterwards,  when  in  London,  the  subject  was  in- 
troduced in  his  presence.  It  disturbed  him,  as  it  did  to  the 
end.  For  a  time  he  endured  the  discussion,  but,  at  last, 
assuming  the  prophet,  he  exclaimed  :  '^  Well,  well,  the  time 
is  coming  when  poor  Ireland  will  take  her  revenge — a  fitting 
revenge — she  toiU  send  fourscore  rapscallions  into  your  Impe- 
rial Parliament" 

Mr  Grattan  was  much  attached  to  Curran,  and  was  fond  of 
speaking  of  him  after  we  had  lost  him — ''  A  loss,"  said  he, 
^that  I  feel;  it  has  left  a  blank."  My  Mend,  Sir  John 
Franks,  who  was  one  of  Curran's  executors,  told  me,  that  one 
evening  Mr  Grattan  called  him  aside  in  a  crowded  drawing- 
room,  saying, — '^  Gome,  Franks,  sit  down  on  this  sofa,  and  let 
you  and  I  taXk  of  poor  Curran." 
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Mr  Flood. — Curran's  high  estimate  of  him. — Junius  attributed  to  him. — 
Anecdote  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  on  that  subject. — Grattan's  early  intimacy 
with  Flood. — Fatal  duel ;  acquitted  by  a  jury. — Literary  coterie.— Grattan's 
character  of  Lord  Chatham. — Flood's  debut  in  the  Irish  parliament. — In 
the  English  parliament. — Independent  conduct  there. — His  political  rule 
of  conduct. — Mr  Curran  enters  parliament. — ^The  Duke  of  Rutland  ;  anec- 
dotes of. — Specimens  of  Curran's  parliamentary  eloquence. — His  justifica- 
tion for  its  comparative  inefficiency.  - 

Of  Mr  Flood,  except  his  part  in  the  controversy  which  has 
been  cited,  scarcely  anything  remains.  There  never  was  a 
man  whose  memory  owes  so  little  to  his  friends.  His 
speeches  have  been  misreported  and  his  papers  dispersed. 
Such  neglect  is  not  merely  an  unkindness  towards  the  indi- 
vidual— it  is  an  offence  against  the  country.  Yet  he  was  a 
laborious  man,  wrote  frequently  for  the  press,  and  had  much 
anxiety  respecting  his  posthumous  fame.  It  is  well  known 
that,  amongst  other  things,  he  translated  some  books  of 
Homer,  and  copied,  with  alterations  and  additions  by  himself, 
the  two  last  books  of  the  Paradise  Lost ;  it  was  a  favourite 
amusement  of  his  to  read  them  to  his  friends.  Yet  even 
these  have  been  suffered  to  perish.  Posterity,  therefore,  will 
find  little  to  justify  a  reputation  which  was  unquestionably 
his  due.  Curran  told  me  one  evening  at  the  Priory  that 
"  Flood  was  immeasurably  the  greatest  man  of  his  time  in 
Ireland," — a  panegyric  indeed,  from  one  who  almost  idol- 
ised Mr  Grattan.  The  Letters  of  Junius  were,  singularly 
enough,  ascribed  to  them  both.  Grattan  was  much  too  young 
to  have  written  them,  but  he  set  the  question  at  rest  by  a  de- 
nial under  his  hand.  Flood,  on  the  contrary,  appeared,  from 
an  anecdote  related  by  Mr  Warden  Flood,  to  have  rather 
coquetted  with  the  imputation.     It  seems  his  lady  was 
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reported  to  have  been  hifl  amanuensis.  One  daj  sitting 
with  some  fiiends,  the  oonyersation  tamed  upon  Junius, 
when  she  said—''  It  would  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if 
Junius  would  avow  himself,  and  I  really  think  he  should  do 
so."  Flood  entered  at  the  moment,  and  had  manifestij 
heard  the  remark.  He  sat  down,  regarding  the  speaker  for 
a  few  minutes  with  grave  attention,  and  then,  turning  to  his 
neighbour,  said : ''  I  should  like  to  know  your  definition  of  a 
secret  ?  "  "  Why,''  replied  the  person  addressed,  ''  I  should 
call  that  a  secret  which  is  known  only  to  two  persons.'' 
''  No,  no,"  said  Flood  pointedly,  ''  if  it  is  known  to  more  than 
one,  it  ceases  to  be  a  secret."  This  was  a  weakness ;  for  Mr 
Heniy  Grattan  has  demonstrated  by  dates  and  distances  that 
Flood  could  not  have  been  Junius.  He  cites  an  answer  to  Sir 
William  Draper,  which  could  not  in  those  days  have  reached 
London  from  Ireland,  where  Flood  is  proved  to  have  been  at 
the  time.  Never  was  paternity  more  conclusively  disproved. 
However,  the  last  edition  of  these  celebrated  letters  goes  far 
to  establish  the  supposition  that  the  world  is  indebted  for 
them  to  Sir  Philip  Francis.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of 
place  here  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  this  singular  person, 
which  I  had  from  Mrs  Bidgway,  the  wife  of  the  well-known 
and  equally  respected  publisher  in  Piccadilly.  Francis 
frequently  visited  the  shop,  where  the  excellent  proprietor 
permitted  a  daily  assemblage  of  his  old  political  friends. 
Francis  was  well  known  to  have  been  hasty,  sensitive,  and 
irritable  to  eicess.  He  walked  in,  one^  day,  very  much 
excited,  and  addressed  Mrs  Bidgway,  who  happened  to  be 
alone  :  "  Pray,  madam,  have  you  seen  the  newspapers  much 
of  late  ?  The  wretches  I — ^but  I  don't  mind  them,  not  I — ^the 
wretches  I  Now,  I  have  not  done  one  single  thing  which 
they  ascribe  to  me.  Ah  I  but  what  would  the  wretches  say 
if  they  knew  I  wrote  " — ^the  word  was  all  but  out.  Mrs 
Eidgway  ventured  to  add  it — "  Junius,  Sir  Philip  ?  "  and  he 
rushed,  almost  choked,  into  the  street.  This  is  a  remarkable 
occurrence,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  It  is 
singular  that,  of  a  man  who  so  much  occupied  the  public 
mind,  no  genuine  memorial  has  appeared.  Mr  Bidgway 
assured  me  that  he  was  personally  cognisant  of  the  existence 
of  two  large  manuscript  volumes  of  his  life,  compiled  and 
written  by  himself,  and  which  he  highly  prized.     Their  non- 
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appearance  is  mysterious.  Surely,  even  if  tliey  disclosed 
the  great  political  and  literary  secret  of  our  day,  after  such 
lapse  of  time,  all  personal  compromise  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  actors  themselves  have  all  passed  away,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suggest  how  their  posterity  could  suffer  by  the  dis- 
closure. A  nobleman,  who  knew  Francis  well,  describes 
him  as  having  been  singularly  restless,  ever  ill  at  ease, 
always  on  the  watch  for  something  offensive  ;  which  having, 
greatly  to  his  discomfort,  found,  he  sought  solace  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  posthumous  revenge,  which  appeased  him 
much.  On  such  occasions  he  exclaimed,  "  I'll  book  him;  see 
if  I  don't  book  him  I" — a  menace  which  could  only  have 
reference  to  some  intended  publication. 

In  Mr  Grattan's  early  life,  he  became  intimate  with  Mr 
Flood  at  the  house  of  a  common  friend,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny.  It  is  singular  to  relate,  that  almost  all  we  know 
of  this  great  man's  personal  life,  and  much  also  of  his  politi- 
cal, should  be  derived  from  the  son  and  able  biographer  of 
his  rival.  So,  however,  it  is.  "  Mr  Flood,*  we  learn,  was 
of  considerable  use  to  Mr  Grattan  in  his  early  days.  He 
assisted  in  bringing  him  forward,  and  encouraging  him  to 
enter  public  life.  They  wrote,  they  argued,  they  debated 
together."  This  is  truly  curious,  considering  the  occurrences 
of  their  future  lives.  But  the  authority  is  unquestionable. 
Mr  Grattan  himself  thus  writes  of  him  at  this  period: 
"Flood  is  the  most  easy  and  best-tempered  man  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  most  sensible.  He  harangued  one 
morning ;  he  was  excellent — ^your  humble  servant,  execrable, 
overawed,  and  ashamed  of  himself.'*  He  was  fond  of  thea- 
tricals— then  very  much  the  fashion  in  Ireland — and  often 
acted  in  a  private  theatre  in  the  same  plays  with  Mr  Grat- 
tan.t  Devoted  also  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  he  varied  its 
amusements  with  those  of  reading,  writing,  and  recitation. 
A  sad  misfortune  befell  him  in  early  life — ^the  death  by  his 
hand  of  a  Mr  Agar  in  a  duel.  It  arose  out  of  an  election 
contest-,  and  he  was  not  to  blame.  His  antagonist  had  been 
slightly  wounded  by  him  in  a  previous  duel ;  and  having 
thought  proper  to  revive  the  quarrel,  the  second  and  fatal 
one  took  place.     Agar  was  shot  through  the  heart.     He 

♦  Grattan* t  Life  and  Times,  by  his  Son. 

t  Mr  Grattan  played  Maoduff  to  Flood's  Macbeth. 
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teems  to  have  been  a  yery  intemperate  man,  and  even  on 
die  gpronnd  could  not  refrain  from  language  the  most  insult- 
ing  and  unwarrantable.  A  bystander  says  of  Flood,  "  No- 
tluii^  ever  was  superior  to  his  temper  or  his  steady  courage. 
He  bas  nothing  to  apprehend  from  prosecution  or  from 
etiumnjJ'  Prosecute  him,  however,  they  did.  He  was 
tried  iar  murder  at  the  assizes  of  Kilkenny,  and  the  jury 
fimnd  a  verdict  of  "  manslaughter  in  his  own  defence  " — a 
virtual  acquittal. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr  Grattan  (who,  with  Flood, 
was  engaged  in  political  and  literary  warfare  with  the 
government  of  Lord  Townshend)  wrote  his  celebrated  cha- 
racter of  Chatham,  a  production  by  many  attributed  to  Burke. 
Mr  Henry  Grattan  gives  the  following  anecdote  on  the  sub- 
ject, related  by  him  for  the  first  time.  When  the  character 
of  Chatham  was  read  to  the  friendly  coterie  by  its  author, 
^  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  observed  that  they  should  not  let 
that  go.  *But  how  shall  we  introduce  it?'  said  Flood. 
Langrishe,  whose  mind  was  ever  playfril,  arranged  it  rather 
drolly — *  I'll  settle  it  thus :  We'll  put  it  in  a  note,  as  if  from 
Dr  Bobertson ;  *  he  is  going  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  his 
America — that  is  Chatham's  subject;  so  we  shall  say  we 
have  been  fevoured  with  this  character  of  the  champion  of 
the  colonies.'  "  They  did  so,  and  Bobertson's  volumes  have 
been  often  searched  for  it — of  course,  in  vain.  It  is  a  grand 
production,  of  which  any  one  might  be  proud.  Having  with 
difficulty  discovered  it  since  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  I 
willingly  save  the  reader  a  perhaps  fruitless  search  after  it 
by  its  insertion  here. 

CHARACTER  OP  LORD  CHATHAM. 

"  The  Secretary  stood  alone.  Modem  degeneracy  had  not 
reached  him.  Original  and  imaccommodating,  the  features 
of  his  character  had  the  hardihood  of  antiquity ;  his  august 
mind  overawed  majesty ;  and  one  of  his  sovereigns  thought 
royalty  so  impaired  in  his  presence  that  he  conspired  to 

*  No  two  styles  can  possibly  differ  more  than  Robertson*s  and  Grattan's ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  Horace  Walpole  was  deceived  by  this  stratagem.  He 
attributes  the  character  of  Chatham  to  Robertson  in  his  recently  published 
letters,  addressed  to  Lady  Ossory. 
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remove  him,  in  order  to  be  relieved  fix)m  his  superiority.  No 
state  chicaneij,  no  narrow  system  of  vicious  politics,  no  idle 
contest  for  ministerial  victories,  sank  him  to  the  vidgar  level 
of  the  great ;  but,  overbearing,  persuasive,  and  impracticable, 
his  object  was  England — ^his  ambition  was  fame.  Without 
dividing,  he  destroyed  party ;  without  corrupting,  he  made  a 
venal  age  unanimous.  France  sank  beneath  him.  With 
one  hand  he  smote  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  wielded  in  the 
other  the  democracy  of  England.  The  sight  of  his  mind 
was  infinite,  and  his  schemes  were  to  afiect  not  England, 
not  the  present  age  only,  but  Europe  and  posterity.  Won- 
derful were  the  means  by  which  these  schemes  were  accom- 
plished— always  seasonable,  always  adequate — ^the  sugges- 
tions of  an  understanding  animated  by  ardour  and  enlightened 
by  prophecy. 

"  The  ordinary  feelings  which  made  life  amiable  and  indo- 
lent— those  sensations  which  soften,  and  allure,  and  vulgarise 
— ^were  unknown  to  him ;  no  domestic  difficulties,  no  domes- 
tic weakness  reached  him  ;  but,  aloof  fix^m  the  sordid  occur- 
rences of  life,  and  unsullied  by  its  intercourse,  he  came 
occasionally  into  our  system  to  counsel  and  decide. 

"A  character  so  exalted,  so  strenuous,  so  various,  so 
authoritative,  astonished  a  corrupt  age ;  and  the  Treasury 
trembled  at  the  name  of  Pitt  through  all  her  classes  of 
venality.  Corruption  imagined,  indeed,  that  she  had  found 
defects  in  this  statesman,  and  talked  much  of  the  inconsist- 
ency of  his  glory,  and  much  of  the  ruin  of  his  victories. 
But  the  history  of  his  country,  and  the  calamities  of  the 
enemy,  answered  and  refuted  her. 

"  Nor  were  his  political  abilities  his  only  talents — ^his 
eloquence  was  an  era  in  the  senate,  peculiar  and  spontane- 
ous, familiarly  expressing  gigantic  sentiments  and  instinc- 
tive wisdom — ^not  like  the  torrent  of  Demosthenes,  or  the 
splendid  conflagration  of  Tully  :  it  resembles,  sometimes 
the  thunder,  and  sometimes  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

"Like  Murray,  he  did  not  conduct  the  understanding 
through  the  painful  subtlety  of  argumentation ;  nor  was  he, 
like  Townshend,  for  ever  on  the  rack  of  exertion,  but  rather 
lightened  upon  the  subject,  and  reached  the  point  by  the 
flashings  of  his  mind,  which,  like  those  of  his  eye,  were  felt, 
but  could  not  be  followed. 
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^  Yet  lie  was  not  alwajs  correct  or  polished ;  on  the  contraty, 
he  was  sometimes  nngrammatioal,  negligent,  and  unenforc- 
ing, for  he  concealed  his  art,  and  was  superior  to  the  knack 
of  oratory.  Upon  many  occasions  he  abated  the  vigour  of  his 
eloquence ;  but,  even  then,  like  the  spinning  of  a  cannon 
ball,  he  was  still  alive,  with  fatal,  unapproachable  activity. 

^^  Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in  this  man  something  that 
could  create,  subvert,  or  reform — an  understanding,  a  spirit, 
and  an  eloquence  to  simimon  mankind  to  society,  or  to  break 
the  bonds  of  slavery  asunder,  and  rule  the  wildness  of  free 
minds  with  unbounded  authority ;  something  that  could  estab- 
lish or  overwhelm  empire,  and  strike  a  blow  in  the  world 
that  should  resound  through  its  history." 

Mr  Flood  had  a  commanding  figure,  and  in  his  youth  a  pre- 
possessing countenance,  bearing,  however,  in  his  manhood, 
traces  of  infirmity — a  decay  which,  in  his  irritation,  we  have 
seen  Mr  Grattan  condescending  to  notice.  Perhaps  he  was 
not  aware,  at  the  time,  of  the  grievousness  of  the  allusion. 
Flood  felt  the  defect  so  sensitively,  that  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  sit  for  his  portrait.  There  is,  however,  a  strik- 
ing likeness  of  him  to  be  found  in  Barrington's  book  on  the 
Union  ;  but  he  never  sat  for  it.*  Sir  Jonah  assured  me  the 
artist  took  it  by  stealth,  through  the  keyhole  of  a  door,  the 
sitter  being  in  total  ignorance  of  the  operation. 

The  success  of  Single-speech  Hamilton,  as  he  was  called, 
though  he  spoke  several  times,  first  called  Flood  forward. 
His  debut  was  brilliant ;  and  Provost  Hutchinson,  who 
answered,  highly  complimented  him.  It  is  amusingly  told  of 
Stone  the  primate,  a  stirring  and  ambitious  man,  that,  as  he 
proceeded.  Stone  talked  of  him  as  likely  to  make  a  figure  ; 
but  finding  he  sat  down  without  flattering  himself,  declared 
he  looked  on  him  as  "  the  dullest  gentleman  he  ever  heard." 
"He  was,"t  says  a  very  adequate  critic,  who  watched  his 
whole  career,  "a  consummate  member  of  parliament.  Active, 
ardent,  and  persevering,  his  industry  was  without  limits. 
He  was  in  himself  an  Opposition,  and  possessed  the  talent— 
in  political  warfare  a  most  formidable  one — of  tormenting  a 

*  I  have  been  aasured  that  Barrington  was  wrong,  and  that  there  are  three 
portraits  of  Mr  Flood  extant. 
t  Habdt's  Life  of  CbarUmotU, 
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minister,  and  every  day  adding  to  his  disquietude.  In  skir- 
mishing, in  returning  with  rapidity  to  the  charge,  though  at 
first  shaken  and  nearly  discomfited,  his  quickness,  his  ad« 
dress,  his  powers  of  retort  and  of  insinuation,  were  never 
exceeded  in  parliament.  However,  it  was  from  the  whole  of 
the  campaign  that  his  ahilities  were  to  be  duly  appreciated.'' 
Amongst  his  methods  of  "  disquieting ''  a  minister,  was  the 
plying  him  with  inconvenient  questions.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, the  Secretary  referred  him  to  some  subaltern  who  was 
absent :  "  Well,  well,"  said  he,  "  I  must  be  content  to  wait. 
Formerly  the  oak  of  Dodona  uttered  its  own  oracles,  but  the 
wooden  oracle  of  our  Treasury  is  compelled  to  give  his  re- 
sponses by  deputy." 

Mr  Flood's  detractors  are  prone  to  dwell  on  what  they 
please  to  term  his  failure  in  the  English  Parliament.     Un-  * 
questionably  he  did  not  succeed  at  first  to  an  extent  worthy 
of  his  previous  reputation.     But  still,  failure  is  too  strong 
a  word.      He  made  an  inauspicious  commencement.     It 
was  on  one  of  the  great  debates  on  Mr  Fox's  East  India 
Bill,  and  after  Fox  himself,  Pitt,  and  Sheridan  had  sopken, 
that,  with  no  previous  preparation,   he  rose  for  the  first 
time.     Having  been  enfeebled  by  a  severe  surgical  oper- 
ation, he  had  no  idea  of  making  more  than  a  few  obser- 
vations, but  was  induced  to  proceed  by  the  attention  and 
expectation  of  the  House.    Manifestly  little  acquainted  with 
his  subject,  he    became  diffuse  and  abstracted,  and  the 
result,  undoubtedly,  was  disappointment.     Courtenay,  a  sort 
of  ornate  jester,  in  a  reply  fraught  with  personal  malignity, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  avenge  some  slight  he  had  received 
before  from  Flood  in  Ireland.     It  was  an  unworthy  and 
heartless  reprisal,  under  the  circumstances.    Flood  himself 
was  imprudent.     The  country  was  at  that  time  divided  into 
two  great  parties,  represented  by  their  two  great  leaders  in 
the  House  of  Commons.    He  set  up  for  himself  as  an  inde- 
pendent member,  the  most  helpless  of  all  characters  where 
party  is  everything,  and  an  individual  nothing.     There  was, 
besides,  in  the  very  pretension,  a  self-reliance  provocative 
of  envy.    His  great  countryman  Burke,  giant  though  he  was, 
knew  that  House  too  well  to  repudiate  such  support.    Flood 
afterwards  complained  that  he  felt  himself  "unprotected." 
This  was  in  his  reply  on  the  reform  question,     "  The  ghost," 
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said  lie,  ^of  Fiendi  tnmalt  has  been  again  exorcised  to 
oonjiire  down,  if  poasible,  the  dangeroos  spirit  of  lefonn; 
and  a  grave  member  of  the  British  parliament,  in  the  gravest 
of  all  possible  harangnesy  baa  imaged  to  himself  that  a  mis- 
sionaiy  from  the  National  Assembly  of  France  has  escaped 
to  this  kingdom  to  make  the  present  position.  I  am  not  a 
native  of  France.  I  an  a  citizen  of  the  British  empire ;  I 
am  a  member  of  this  boose.  I  appeal  to  von  whether  mj 
condnct  has  been  that  of  an  advocate  or  an  agitator — whetber 
I  have  often  trespassed  on  yoor  attention — whetber  ever, 
except  on  a  qnestion  of  importance,  and  whether  I  then 
wearied  jon  with  ostentation  or  prolixity  ?  I  am  as  inde- 
pendent in  fortone  *  and  nature  as  the  hononrable  member 
himself.  I  have  no  fear  but  that  of  doing  wrong,  nor  can  I 
'  have  a  hope  on  the  subject  but  that  of  doing  some  service 
before  I  die.  The  accident  of  my  situation  has  not  made  me 
a  partisan ;  and  I  never  lamented  that  situation  till  now, 
that  I  feel  myself  as  unprotected  as  I  fear  the  people  of 
England  will  be  on  this  occasion."  No  doubt,  he  was  left 
solely  to  his  self-reliance  and  his  self -resources ;  because,  in 
truth,  there  was  no  one  interested  in  defending  him.  But, 
though  he  could  claim  nothing  from  gratitude,  as  a  stranger 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  something  from  generosity.  He 
experienced  the  very  reverse.  Every  engine  was  employed 
to  depreciate  him  by  the  envious,  who  hated  his  established 
reputation,  and  by  the  prejudiced,  who  hated  him  for  his 
country.  It  is  all  but  incredible,  but  it  is  certain,  nevertheless, 
that  he  was  reproached  with  being  an  Irishman  I  No  doubt, 
men  calling  themselves  patriots  have,  in  a  later  day,  revived 
this  odious  spirit,  and  retorted  upon  Englishmen  t^e  epithet 
of  "  Saxon  "  ;  but  be  he  who  he  may,  the  encourager  of  na- 
tional antipathies  is  the  enemy  of  our  common  country. 

Flood's  history  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  proved 
that  he  was  intractable — a  man  tenacious  of  his  own 
opinion,  and  likely,  at  any  moment,  to  fly  off  from  all  con- 
trol. He  explained  his  rule  of  action  in  a  few  nights 
after  his  conflict  with  Mr  Grattan.  "  With  regard,"  said  he, 
*^  to  Lord  Harcourt's  administration,  the  objection  is,  that  I 
did  too  much ;  the  charge,  with  respect  to  the  other,  is,  I  did 

*  He  was  the  ton  of  Chief-Justice  Flood,  and  inherited  an  ample  indepen- 
dence. 
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too  little  for  it.  These  two  aocusations  ranning  in  contrary 
-directions,  like  a  doable  poison,  each  may  cure  the  operation 
of  the  other.  But  the  fetct  is  this,  I  acted  not  upon  visions 
and  imaginations,  bnt  on  sound  conmion  sense,  the  best  gift 
of  Gk>d  to  man,  which  then  told  me,  and  still  whispers,  that 
some  administrations  deserve  a  more  active  support  than 
others.  I  did  not  run  headlong  against  Government  at  one 
time,  and  with  it  at  another,  but  adapted  my  conduct,  as  I 
ought  to  do,  to  what  I  saw  and  felt  I  felt  myself  a  man  of 
too  much  consequence  to  be  a  mere  placeman.  If  not  a 
minister  to  serve  my  country,  I  would  not  be  the  tool  of 
salary.  What  was  ^e  consequence?  I  voted  with  them 
in  matters  of  importance  when  they  were  clearly  right— I 
voted  against  them  in  matters  of  importance  when  they  were 
clearly  wrong ;  and  in  matters  of  small  moment  I  did  not 
vote  at  all — and  why  ?  I  scorned,  by  voting  for  them  in 
such  matters,  to  seem  to  pay  court.  What  remained  ?  Not 
to  vote  at  all.  If  you  call  that  absconding,  going  behind 
the  chair,  or  escaping  into  the  corridor,  call  it  what  you 
please — ^I  say  I  was  right :  this  was  my  plain  way  of  dealing 
— ^this  was  common  sense."  Such  was  his  own  account  of 
the  principles  which  regulated  him;  and  assuredly  it  was 
natural  enough  that  even  his  powerful  but  uncertain  aid 
should  have  been  postponed  for  the  less  doubtful  service  of 
inferior  partisanship.  The  above  extract  is  taken  from  a 
very  able  and  elaborate  vindication  of  his  public  life,  pro- 
nounced by  him  a  few  nights  after  the  collision  already  re- 
lated. Mr  Grattan  rose  to  reply,  but  the  House  unanimously 
interfering,  the  dispute  was  put  to  rest  for  ever.  He  once 
thus  ludicrously  afl&ighted  the  luckless  whipper-in  of  the 
Irish  House,  as  he  crossed  him  during  his  speech :  "  What 
is  that  I  see !  Shall  the  temple  of  Freedom  be  still  haunted 
by  the  foul  fiend  of  bribery  and  corruption  ?  I  see  personi- 
fied before  me  an  incarnation  of  that  evil  principle  which 
lives  by  the  destruction  of  public  virtue  I  "  These  sudden 
exclamations,  arising  from  the  accident  of  the  moment,  were 
by  no  means  unusual  with  him,  and  often  produced  con- 
siderable effect.  There  was  a  knot  of  young  men,  rather 
convivial  in  their  habits,  members  of  the  Commons,  and  de- 
voted courtiers.  They  amounted  to  thirteen,  and  wore  the 
uniform  of  the  Hillsborough  Club,  orange  and  blue,  caring 
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little  for  the  debate,  and  only  seduced  from  their  potations 
by  the  division.  Flood,  on  an  amendment,  asserting  '^  the 
perpetual  union  of  the  crowns,  and  separation  of  the  legisla- 
tures," had  just  risen  to  reply  at  three  in  the  morning,  when 
in  they  rushed  in  a  body  to  swell  the  majority  against  him. 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  joyous  surprise,  and  then, 
expanding  his  arms  to  welcome  them,  exclaimed :  ^  Hal  what 
do  I  behold !  I  hail  those  glorious  colours,  auspicious  to  the 
constitution.  These  honourable  men,  no  doubt,  have  spent 
the  night  in  vigils  for  the  glory  and  fortunes  of  Haje  common- 
wealth !  Come,  then,  come  to  this  heart  with  all  your  patri- 
otism." The  patriots^  finding  their  appearance  premature, 
declined  the  embrace,  and  retreated  in  confusion  to  wait  the 
Buxomons  of  the  division-bell. 

Flood  remained  for  some  years  in  the  English  Parliament, 
and  had  nearly  recovered  his  ground.  He  spoke  on  the  French 
Treaty,  and  on  Parliamentary  Reform  particularly,  with  such 
success,  that  Mr  Pitt  declared  he  would  have  voted  for  his  plan 
had  it  not  been  for  the  excited  temper  of  the  times.  On  this 
last  occasion  he  was  answered  by  Mr  Grenville,  his  reply  to 
whom  was  considered  worthy  of  his  best  days,  and  obtained 
the  eulogium  of  Mr  Borke.  K  Flood's  testimony  be  admitted, 
he  has  left  a  miserable  picture  of  political  faithlessness  in 
Ireland  during  his  public  life.  ^'  I  have,"  says  he,  '^  been 
betrayed  oftener,  when  taking  an  active  part  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  Ireland,  than  I  think  it  neoidssary  to  state. 
Except  some  particalar  persons — ^men,  indeed,  of  the  most 
scrupulous  and  delicate  honour — every  one  to  whom  I  in- 
trusted a  parliamentary  motion,  or  a  plan  of  conduct  during 
the  session,  almost  uniformly  betrayed  me  I"  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  it,  knowing  what  we  do—"  Nemo  repente 
fuit  turpissimus."  They  could  not  have  become  the  profi- 
cients in  treachery  which  they  proved  themselves  in  1800, 
without  having  served  a  very  industrious  apprenticeship. 
-Mr  Flood  died  in  1791. 

In  1783,  Mr  Curran  entered  Parliament,  and  joined  the 
Opposition,  in  whose  ranks  he  remained  dmring  the  adminis- , 
tration  of  the  young  and  hair-brained  Duke  of  Butland.  66 
unpopular  was  this  nobleman  in  Ireland,  that  on  his  first 
presentation  at  the  theatre  he  was  publicly  hooted  by 
populace.     His  vioeroyalty  was  the  scene  of  much  stormy 
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contention,  and  of  much  poUtical  importance  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  he  was  himself  wholly  devoted  to  his  pri- 
vate pleasures.  It  was  said  he  was  sent  to  drink  the  Irish 
into  good  humour,  and  his  court  was  the  residence  |of  riot 
and  dissipation.  The  taste  of  the  Duke  himself  was  by 
no  means  the  most  refined,  nor  was  his  demeanour  the  most 
dignified  in  the  world.  A  celebrated  courtesan  of  the  name 
of  Peg  Plunket  occupied  his  attention  much  more  than  the 
Privy  Council,  and  sometimes  unconsciously  shared  even  the 
honours  of  royalty.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  one  evening, 
losing  aU  recollection  in  her  society,  he  forgot  that  he  had 
been  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  honour,  and  morning  dawned 
upon  a  troop  of  dragoons  parading  before  her  lodgings  in 
attendance  upon  his  Excellency  I  I  have  heard  Curran  relate 
two  anecdotes  of  this  woman,  which  he  said  were  in  universal 
circulation  at  the  time.  The  Duke  had  gone  in  state  to  the 
theatre.  The  whole  viceregal  suite  was  assembled — cham- 
berlain, pages,  aides-de-camp,  &c.  The  favourite,  as  usual, 
graced  lie  lattices.  A  fellow  in  the  gallery  recognised  her, 
and  wishing  to  mortify  the  Duke,  who  was  very  unpopular, 
bellowed  out  most  unceremoniously — "  Peg,  Peg,  who  was 
your  companion  yesterday  evening?"  "Manners,  fellow! 
Manners,'*  retorted  Peg,  affecting  to  rebuke  him.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add  that  Manners  is  the  name  of  the  Eutland 
family. 

At  another  time  a  lady  of  rank,  ignorant  of  the  person  to 
whom  she  had  been  referred,  went  to  inquire  the  character 
of  a  dismissed  servant.  In  a  short  time,  however,  she  dis- 
covered her  mistake,  and  was  very  naturally  greatly  discon- 
certed. "  Oh,"  said  Peg  immediately,  with  the  most  perfect 
sang-froid^  "  I  beg  your  ladyshdp  may  not  be  in  the  least 
alarmed ;  I  shall  let  you  away  through  the  back-door,  which 
I  had  made /or  the  accommodation  of  the  bishops" 

His  order  of  knighthood  was  comprehensive :  the  diflficulty 
was,  how  to  evade  its  imposition.  In  one  of  his  rural  pro- 
gresses he  was  weather-bound  with  his  suite  at  a  miserable 
country  inn,  kept  by  one  Cripps.  The  evening  had  been 
passed  as  usual,  but  not  as  usual  did  daylight  dawn  on 
Cripps — it  revealed  a  knight,  a  veritable  knight  as  ever  the 
soberest  of  Viceroys  could  have  created  I  What  was  to  be 
done?    Cripps  was  called  in.     Two.hundred  a-year  in  the 
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customs  was  to  be  a  substitution  for  the  snirendered  dignity. 
He  took  time  to  consider.  The  deliberation  was  soon  over. 
There  was  a  power  behind  the  throne  greater  than  the  throne 
itseUL  To  the  Duke's  horror^  the  poor  man  announced,  that, 
though  he  was  willing,  Lcidy  Cripps  would  not  hear  of  it! 
And  so  she  lived  and  died,  Lady  Cripps,  the  wonder  and 
envy  of  her  village.  The  Duke  died,  according  to  the 
accoimt  of  Mr  Hardy,  Lord  Charlemont's  biographer,  of  a  fever 
produced  by  excessive  dissipation,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  I 

As  this  was  the  most  active  part  of  Mr  Currants  parlia- 
mentary life,  I  have  selected,  as  a  specimen  of  his  eloquence 
in  the  senate,  the  following  extract  from  a  speech,  delivered 
on  moving  an  address,  and  which  has  not  appeared  in  the 
published  collection : — 

'^  The  present  is  the  most  awful  and  important  crisis  that 
Lreland  ever  saw,  considering  the  actual  state  of  the  nation, 
of  the  empire,  and  of  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged.  As 
to  the  original  motives  of  the  war,  it  is  not  the  time  to  in- 
quire into  them ;  they  are  lost  in  the  events :  if  they  had 
been  as  pure  as  they  have  been  represented,  how  much  is  it 
to  be  regretted  that  the  issue  has  proved  only,  that  it  is  not 
in  mortals  to  command  success !  The  armies  of  Europe  have 
poured  into  the  field,  and  surrounded  the  devoted  region  of 
France  on  every  side;  but,  far  from  achieving  their  pur- 
pose, they  have  only  formed  an  iron  hoop  about  her,  which, 
instead,  of  quelling  the  fury  of  her  dissensions,  has  com- 
pressed their  spring  into  an  irresistible  energy  and  forced 
them  into  coaction.  During  its  progress  we  saw  the  miserable 
objects  for  whom  it  was  undertaken  consumed  in  nameless 
thousands,  in  the  different  quarters  of  Europe,  by  want  and 
misery  and  despair ;  or  expiring  on  the  scaffold,  or  perishing 
in  the  field.  We  have  seen  the  honest  body  of  the  British 
manufacturer  tumbled  into  the  common  grave  with  the  venal 
carcass  of  the  Prussian  hireling ;  we  have  seen  the  generous 
Briton  submit  to  the  alliance  of  servitude  and  venality, 
and  submit  to  it  in  vain.  The  sad  vicissitudes  of  each 
successive  campaign  have  been  marked  by  the  defeat  of  our 
armies,  the  triumphs  of  our  enemies,  and  the  perfidy  of  our 
allies.  What  was  the  situation  of  the  contending  parties  at 
the  beginning  of  the  contest?  England,  with  Spain,  with 
Austria,  with  Pmssiai  with  Holland|  with  Ireland  on  her 
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side ;  while  France  had  to  count  the  revolt  of  Toulon,  the 
insurrectioa  of  La  Vendue,  the  rebellion  of  Lyons,  and  her 
whole  eastern  territory  in  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  How 
direful  the  present  reverse!  England  exhausted,  Holland 
surrendered,  Austria  wavering,  Prussia  fled,  and  Spain  faint- 
ing in  the  contest ;  while  France,  triumphant  and  successful, 
waves  a  military  and  acknowledged  sceptre  over  an  extent  of 
territory  that  stretches  from  the  ocean  and  the  Ehine  to  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  ocean.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  this  miser- 
able picture ;  I  will  only  observe  that,  during  this  long  suc- 
cession of  disaster  and  defeat,  Ireland  alone,  of  all  the  allies 
of  Great  Britain,  has  neither  trafficked,  nor  deceived,  nor 
deserted.  The  present  distresses  of  her  people  attest  her 
liberality  of  her  treasure,  while  the  bones  of  her  enemies  and 
of  her  children,  bleaching  upon  all  the  plains  of  Europe, 
attest  the  brilliancy  of  her  courage  and  the  steadfastness  of 
her  faith. 

"  Jn  this  state  was  the  war  at  the  commencement  of  this 
sespion.  Shortly  before  that  period,  it  had  been  thought 
prudent  by  his  Majesty's  ministers  in  Great  Britain  to  re- 
move the  chief  governor  of  this  kingdom,  and  to  appoint  a 
successor.  Of  that  successor  it  would  be  presumptuous  in 
me  to  be  a  panegyrist;  of  his  predecessor,  it  would  be 
neither  consistent  with  the  decorum  of  the  house,  nor  with 
my  own  feelings,  to  speak  with  any  personal  reproach :  to 
the  acts  of  both  it  is  impossible  not  to  advert.  That  the 
commencement  of  this  session  was  a  most  awful  period,  was 
stated  from  the  Throne,  and  admitted  by  the  addresses  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament :  the  causes  that  made  it  awful 
were  clearly  understood  by  the  new  Viceroy — ^the  disasters 
of  the  war,  and  the  discontents  of  the  Lrish  nation.  Of  those 
discontents  this  house  cannot  possibly  be  ignorant,  because 
they  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  cause — ^namely,  the  abuses  in 
our  government.  Upon  this  subject  you  must  see  that  you 
have  much  to  redress,  and  have  not  a  little  to  atone :  your 
situation  is  most  criticaL  Your  conduct,  then,  if  it  can  be 
looked  at  distinctly  from  your  conduct  afterwards,  I  would 
consider  as  highly  dignified.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  found  it 
necessary  to  demand  a  supply  to  an  unexampled  amount : 
the  house  felt  the  necessity,  and  complied  with  the  demand ; 
but  they  were  the  trustees  of  the  nation,  and  must  have  felt 
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diaft  00  eztnordiDaarj  an  ezertioa  cf  mpplj  oo^t  to  be 
Msoampaiiied  hy  a  most  extenshre  mtmsan  d  rediesB.  Tke j 
ooold  not,  as  hooest  men,  gire  die  mone  j  of  the  people,  and 
giye  a  sanction  to  the  continiiance  d  their  gnerances :  ther 
mig^  bestow  their  own  monej,  if  thej  woold,  without 
eqiUTalent ;  but  to  act  so  with  ihe  mone  j  and  the  Uood  ci 
the  nation  woold  not  hare  been  generositj,  bot  the  most 
abominalde  dishonesty  and  fraod:  thej  coold  giye  it  onlj 
upon  the  terms  of  redress,  and  upon  those  terms  on^ 
was  it  demanded  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  or  giTen  by  that 
house.  It  was  inconsistent  with  the  purity  of  his  mind,  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  character  which  they  ought  to 
preserve  in  the  nation,  to  pnt  this  command  into  express 
tenns :  he  could  not  have  said  to  them  expressly,  I  ¥rill  cure 
those  cormptions  which  have  depressed  and  impoTeiished 
your  people — ^which  have  enriched  the  most  nnworthy,  and 
have  been  connived  at  by  a  majority  of  yourselves.  He 
oould  not  thus  hold  them  out  as  criminals  and  penitents  to  the 
nation ;  it  was  a  compact,  therefore,  expressed  rather  by  acts 
than  words.  The  Viceroy  set  actually  about  the  reform,  and 
the  house  attested  their  most  zealous  gratitude  and  concur- 
rence. Thus  did  I  consider  this  house  as  warranted  to  say 
to  their  constituents,  We  have  sent  the  flower  of  your  popu- 
lation to  the  standard  of  the  empire ;  we  have  sent  the  pro- 
tector from  his  habitation,  the  mechanic  from  his  trade,  and 
the  labourer  from  his  field ;  we  have  found  you  weak,  and  we 
have  made  you  weaker ;  we  have  found  you  poor,  and  we 
have  made  you  poorer ;  we  have  laid  a  load  of  taxes  upon 
you,  of  which  for  years  you  must  feel  the  depression ;  we 
have  laid  those  taxes  so  as  almost  to  preclude  the  attainment 
of  those  comforts  and  decencies  of  life,  without  which  you 
can  scarcely  exist :  but  we  have  not  sold  you,  we  have  not 
betrayed  you ;  what  we  have  given  has  been  the  pledge  of 
your  loyalty,  and  the  price  of  your  redemption:  by  that 
pledge  you  have  united  yourselves  to  your  king,  and  your 
posterity  with  his,  for  ever ;  for  that  price,  the  grievances 
and  the  abuses  that  depressed  you  shall  be  corrected  and 
redressed.  This  did  I  consider  to  be  the  meaning  of  this 
transaction,  as  frilly  as  if  it  had  been  expressed  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  contract  or  stipulation. 

'^  It  remains  to  state  what  these  abuses  and  these  griev- 
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ances  were.  They  began  with  the  sale  of  the  honour  of  the 
peerage — the  open  and  avowed  sale,  for  money,  of  the 
peerage,  to  any  man  who  was  rich  and  shameless  enough 
to  be  the  purchaser.  Upon  this  subject  I  cannot  dwell  with 
too  much  severity  and  indignation;  it  depraved  the  Com- 
mons, it  profaned  the  sanctity  of  the  Lords,  it  poisoned  the 
sources  of  legislature  and  the  fountcdns  of  justice,  it  annihi- 
lated the  very  idea  of  public  honour  and  public  integrity ; 
yet  this  was  done  by  the  government  of  Lord  Westmoreland. 
I  have  myself,  in  this  house,  stated  the  charge ;  I  have 
offered  to  bring  evidence  to  the  bar  to  prove  it;  I  have 
offered  to  prosecute  the  crime  at  the  risk  of  that  punishment 
which  the  law  denounces  against  the  false  accuser ;  but  that 
government  shrank  from  the  inquiry — ^the  charge  was  suflfo- 
cated  in  the  previous  question.  The  truth  of  the  charge 
was,  however,  confessed  by  that  very  flight  from  trial.  It 
was  like  the  flight  of  an  ordinary  felon  in  the  admission  of 
the  guilt.  It  differed  from  it  in  this— -it  was  followed  by 
no  forfeiture. 

"  I  go  next  to  the  sending  of  the  troops  from  the  country, 
contrary  to  law  and  to  compact.  That  compact,  and  the 
provision  in  the  Money  Bill,  declared  that  twelve  thousand 
men  should  be  at  all  times  kept  up  in  Ireland  for  the  defence 
thereof,  except  in  case  of  actual  rebellion  in,  or  invasion  of, 
Great  Britain  ;  yet  this  law  was  broken  by  Lord  Westmore- 
land's administration ;  it  was  broken  in  the  moment  of  war, 
with  the  enemy  at  the  gate,  when  the  breach  of  the  law 
might  have  been  the  loss  of  the  island.  If  such  a  charge  of 
assuming  such  a  dispensing  power  were  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  British  Parliament,  that  assembly  would  turn  pale  at  the 
bare  statement  of  an  assumption  of  power  by  which  the  last 
of  the  Stuarts  had  lost,  and  meritedly  lost,  his  throne ;  but 
I  have  lived  to  hear  the  charge  made  upon  an  Irish  Viceroy, 
either  not  attempted  to  be  denied  by  his  adherents,  or  ad- 
mitted by  their  justification  of  the  fact,  yet  eluded  by  the 
subterfuge  of  the  motion  for  adjournment.  Of  such  subter- 
ftiges  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  abhorrence.  It  is  a 
desertion  of  the  duty  which,  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the 
nation,  we  owe  to  the  public,  thus  to  smother  accusation,  and 
collude  with  the  accused.    It  cannot  save  his  character,  and 

^  only  produce  a  shamefril  impunity,  with  the  loss  of  all 
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esliinatioii  with  onraelyes  and  with  onr  constitaents :  it 
incites  o£fenoe,  by  disocmnigiiig  accnsatioii.  This  effect, 
howeTer,  it  shall  neTer  have  with  me.  I  have  often  before 
been  baffled  hy  this  dexterity  of  evasion,  and  I  cannot  be 
wiihoat  apprehension  that,  even  this  night,  the  most  dis- 
interested effort  of  public  dntj  may  be  hag-ridden  nnder  the 
weight  of  a  previous  question;  but  I  will  persevere,  for  I 
know  it  is  to  efforts  of  this  sort,  made,  no  doubt,  with  very 
superior  talent,  but  attended  with  no  better  success,  that 
Ireland  is  indebted  for  the  little  progress  she  has  made 
against  the  torrent  of  her  oppressions.  What  excuse  can  be 
made  for  the  expenditure  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  of  the  public  money,  without  any  sanction  whatso- 
ever of  law,  but  advanced  to  the  colonels  of  new-raised 
levies,  without  security  or  account?  I  appeal  to  your  own 
accounts  for  the  truth  of  the  fact ;  I  appeal  also  to  the  law 
touching  the  issuing  of  the  public  money,  to  prove  its  crimi- 
nality. A  grant  of  almost  every  office,  at  his  departure  from 
the  government,  was  shamelessly  made  to  his  own  Mends 
and  adherents.  I  and  my  Mends  have,  session  aft^r  session, 
complained  of  the  pernicious  excess  of  influence,  and  we  were 
opposed  as  the  invaders  of  a  just  and  necessary  patronage. 
If  Lord  Westmoreland  thought  that  patronage  necessary, 
upon  what  ground  could  he  justify  the  shameless  plunder  of 
it,  to  the  injury  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
successor  ?  Upon  what  pretence  could  he  be  considered,  in 
his  own  country,  as  the  Mend  of  the  necessary  power  of  his 
sovereign,  when  he  must  be  conscious  that  he  had  laboured 
to  reduce  the  influence  of  that  sovereign  to  a  state  of  the 
most  contemptible  imbecility?  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that 
he  has  not  left  a  single  office  of  value  in  Ireland,  of  which  a 
reversion  could  be  granted,  that  he  has  not  put  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Crown  for  a  number  of  years  to  come.  And 
now,  I  call  upon  this  house,  I  call  upon  his  Mends  within  it 
(if  any  Mends  he  has  within  it),  to  vindicate  him  if  they 
can — ^to  deny  the  fact  if  they  can — ^to  justify  it  if  they  can — 
and  to  relieve  him  from  the  distressing  situation  in  which  he 
must  feel  himself  if  a  fact  of  this  kind  shall  be  admitted 
and  confirmed,  while  it  is  screened  by  the  interposition  of  a 
previous  question.  Let  me  w«mi  you  how  you  exhibit  this 
anxiety  for  the  prorogation,  like  the  zeal  of  honest  servants, 
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who  stand  at  the  windows  with  their  muskets  to  oppose  the 
executions  of  creditors,  that,  when  they  have  beaten  off  the 
sheriff,  they  may  steal  the  famiture  themselves." 

The  following  passages  from  his  speech  upon  pensions  I 
have  also  extracted,  which  the  reader  will  find  well  worthy 
his  perusal.  They  are  admirable  specimens  of  grave  and 
sarcastic  humour. 

"  This  polyglot  of  wealth,  this  museum  of  curiosities,  the 
pension  list,  embraces  eveiy  link  in  the  human  chain,  every 
description  of  men,  women,  and .  children,  from  the  exalted 
excellence  of  a  Hawke  or  a  Kodney,  to  the  debased  situation 
of  the  lady  who  humbleth  herself  that  she  may  be  exalted. 
But  the  lessons  it  inculcates  form  its  greatest  perfection  :  it 
teaches  that  sloth  and  vice  may  eat  that  bread  which  virtue 
and  honesty  may  starve  for,  after  they  had  earned  it:  it 
teaches  the  idle  and  dissolute  to  look  up  for  that  support 
which  they  are  too  proud  to  earn :  it  directs  the  minds  of 
mea  to  an  entire  reliance  on  the  ruling  powers  of  the  State, 
who  feed  the  ravens  of  the  royal  aviary  that  continually  cry 
for  bread :  it  teaches  them  to  imitate  those  saints  on  the 
pension  list  that  are  like  the  lilies  of  the  field — ^they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  are  arrayed  like  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory :  in  fine,  it  teaches  a  lesson,  which,  indeed,  they 
might  have  learned  from  Epictetus,  that  it  is  sometimes 
good  not  to  be  over- virtuous :  it  shows  that,  in  proportion  as 
our  distresses  increase,  the  munificence  of  the  Crown  in- 
creases also — ^in  proportion  as  our  clothes  are  rent,  the  royal 
mantle  is  extended  over  us.  But,  notwithstanding,  the  pen- 
sion list,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  Give  me  leave 
to  say  (it  is  coming  home  to  the  members  of  this  house) — 
give  me  leave  to  say,  that  the  Crown,  in  extending  its 
charity,  its  liberality,  its  profusion,  is  laying  a  foundation  for 
the  independence  of  parliament;  for  hereafter,  instead  of 
orators  or  patriots  accounting  for  their  conduct  to  such  mean 
and  unworthy  persons  as  freeholders,  they  will  learn  to 
despise  them,  and  look  to  the  first  man  in  the  State ;  and 
they  will,  by  so  doing,  have  this  security  for  their  indepen- 
dence, that  while  any  man  in  the  kingdom  has  a  shilling, 
they  will  not  want  one.  Suppose,  at  any  future  period  of 
time,  the  boroughs  of  Ireland  should  decline  from  their 
present  flourishing  and   prosperous    state;    suppose   they 
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shoald  &11  into  the  hands  of  men  who  wonld  wish  to  driye 
a  profitable  commerce  by  having  members  of  parliament  to 
hire  or  let :  in  such  a  case,  a  secretary  would  find  great  diffi- 
culty if  the  proprietors  of  members  diould  enter  into  a  com- 
bination to  form  a  monopoly ;  to  prevent  which  in  time,  the 
wisest  way  is  to  purchase  up  the  raw  material,  young  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  just  rough  from  the  grass,  and  when  they 
are  a  little  bitted,  and  he  has  got  a  pretty  stud,  perhaps  of 
seventy,  he  may  laugh  at  the  slave-merchant.  Some  of 
them  he  may  teach  to  sound  through  the  nose  like  a  barrel- 
organ  ;  some,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  might  be  taught 
to  cry  '  Hear,  hear ; '  some  '  Chair,  chair,'  upon  occaision, 
though  those  latter  might  create  a  little  confusion  if  they 
were  to  forget  whether  they  were  calling  inside  or  outside 
those  doors.  Again,  he  might  have  some  so  trained,  that  he 
need  only  pull  a  string,  and  up  gets  a  repeating  member; 
and  if  they  were  so  dull  that  they  could  neither  speak  nor 
make  orations — for  they  are  different  things — ^he  might  have 
them  taught  to  dance — f>edtbus  ire  in  sententiam.  This  improve- 
ment might  be  extended — ^he  might  have  them  dressed  in 
coats  and  shirts  all  of  one  colour,  and  of  a  Sunday  he  might 
march  them  to  church  two  and  two,  to  the  great  edification 
of  the  people,  and  the  honour  of  the  Christian  religion ;  after- 
wards, like  the  ancient  Spartans,  or  the  fraternity  at  Kil- 
mainham,  they  might  dine  together  in  a  great  hall !  Good 
Heaven  I  what  a  sight!  to  see  them  feeding  together  in 
public,  upon  the  public  viands,  and  talking  of  public  subjects 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  It  is  a  pity  they  are  not  im- 
mortal :  but  I  hope  they  will  flourish  as  a  corporation,  and 
that  pensioners  will  beget  pensioners  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter." 

His  distinction  between  Christianity  and  mere  political 
ascendancy  may  suggest  useful  reflections.  "  But  it  seems 
the  Protestant  ascendancy  is  in  danger.  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  word  ?  Do  you  mean  the  right  and  property 
and  dignities  of  the  Church  ?  If  you  do,  you  must  feel  they 
are  safe.  They  are  secured  by  the  law,  by  the  coronation 
oath,  by  a  Protestant  parliament,  a  Protestant  King,  a  Pro- 
testant confederated  nation.  Do  you  mean  the  free  and 
protected  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion?  You  know  it 
has  the  same  security  to  support  it.    Or  do  you  mean  th^ 
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just  and  Honourable  support  of  t^e  meritorious  clergy  of 
your  own  country,  who  really  discharge  the  labours  and 
duties  of  the  ministry  ?  As  to  that,  let  me  say,  that  if  we 
felt  on  that  subject  as  we  ought,  we  should  not  have  so  many 
men  of  talents  and  virtues  struggling  under  the  difficulties  of 
their  scanty  pittance,  and  feeling  the  melancholy  conviction, 
that  no  virtues  or  talents  can  give  them  any  hope  of  advance- 
ment. If  you  really  mean  the  preservation  of  every  right 
and  every  honour  that  can  dignify  a  Christian  priest,  and 
give  authority  to  his  function,  I  will  protect  them  as  zeal- 
ously as  you.  I  will  ever  respect  and  revere  the  man  who 
employs  himself  in  diffusing  hope,  and  light,  and  consolation. 
But  if  you  mean  by  ascendancy  the  power  of  persecution,  I 
detest  and  abhor  it.  If  you  mean  the  ascendancy  of  an 
English  school  over  an  Irish  university,  I  cannot  look  upon 
it  without  aversion.  An  ascendancy  of  that  form  raises  to 
my  mind  a  little  greasy  emblem  of  stall-fed  theology,  im- 
ported from  some  foreign  land,  with  the  graces  of  a  lady's- 
maid,  the  dignity  of  a  side-table,  the  temperance  of  the 
larder ;  its  sobriety,  the  dregs  of  a  patron's  bottle ;  and  its 
wisdom,  the  dregs  of  a  patron's  understanding,  brought 
hither  to  devour,  to  degrade,  and  to  defame.  Is  it  to  such 
a  thing  you  would  have  it  thought  that  you  affixed  the  idea 
of  Protestant  ascendancy  ?  " 

There  are  in  these  extracts  passages  very  characteristic  of 
his  mind,  but  by  no  means  producing  the  same  impression  con- 
veyed by  a  perusal  of  his  forensic  exertions.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  universal  remark,  that  in  the  senate,  as  an  orator,  he  fell 
infinitely  beneath  his  estimation  in  the  forum.  This  opinion 
has  been  by  some  attempted  to  be  generalised,  and  a  critical 
interdict  passed  upon  the  capability  of  barristers  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  said  there  is  a  something  in 
the  profession  'of  the  law  which  dims  the  intellect,  and  makes 
the  mental  eye,  as  it  were,  too  microscopic  for  the  contem- 
plation of  enlarged  and  general  subjects.  On  this  argument 
a  barrister  must  be  supposed  too  much  interested  to  deliver  a 
competent  opinion ;  but  certainly  it  strikes  .me  that  expe- 
rience has  by  no  means  justified  the  supposition.  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  in  England,  and  Mr  Plunket  in  Ireland,  were  two 
Bplendid  and  prominent  exceptions.  To  these  may  now  be 
added  three  more,  of  whose  friendship  I  am  proud — Lord 
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Brongbam,  Sir  William  Follett,  and  Mr  ShieL  Nor,  most 
assuredly,  may  Lord  Lyndhurst  be  omitted.  I  was  inti- 
mate enoagb  witb  Mr  Corran  to  allude  to  tbe  subject,  and 
took  tbe  liberty  of  asking  wbetber  be  tboagbt  tbe  Irisb 
Parliamentary  reporters  bad  done  bim  justice.'  Tbe  answer 
wbicb  be  gave  me  was,  "Wbetber  tbe  Parliamentary  re- 
porters bave  done  justice  to  my  efforts  in  tbe  House  of 
Commons  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  tbat  tbe  public  bave 
not,  I  am  certain.  Tou  must  consider  tbat  I  was  a  person 
attacbed  to  a  great  and  powerful  party,  wbose  leaders  were 
men  of  importance  in  tbe  State,  totally  devoted  to  tbose 
political  pursuits  from  wbence  my  mind  was  necessarily  dis- 
tracted by  studies  of  a  dififerent  description.  Tbey  allotted 
me  my  station  in  debate,  wbicb  being  generally  in  tbe  rear, 
was  seldom  brougbt  into  action  till  towards  tbe  close  of  tbe 
engagement.  After  baving  toiled  tbrougb  tbe  Four  Courts 
for  tbe  entire  day,  I  brougbt  to  tbe  House  of  Commons  a 
person  enfeebled  and  a  mind  exbausted.  I  was  compelled 
to  speak  late  in  tbe  nigbt,  and  bad  to  rise  early  for  tbe 
Judges  in  tbe  morning:  tbe  consequence  was,  my  efforts 
were  but  crude ;  and  wbere  otbers  bad  tbe  wbole  day  for 
tbe  correction  of  tbeir  speecbes,  I  was  left  at  tbe  mercy  of 
inability  or  inattention.^'  Sucb  was  tbe  excuse  wbicb  be 
bimself  gave  for  tbe  comparative  inferiority  of  tbose  produc- 
tions ;  and  to  an  impartial  ipind  it  is  quite  satisfiEkctory. 
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tjord  Clare. — His  contests  with  Curran  in  Parliament. — Their  duel.  —  He 
discountenances  Curran  in  his  Court.  —  Anecdote.  —  Curran*s  invective 
against  him  before  the  Council. — Lord  Clare's  interference  on  behalf  of 
Bowan  and  his  family. — Endeavours  to  save  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald. — Humanity 
to  Lady  Louisa  Conolly. — Orders  all  his  papers  to  be  burned. — His  descrip- 
tion of  Ireland  under  a  native  Parliament. — Prevents  the  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act  accompanying  the  Act  of  Union. — Promoted  to  the 
Attorney-Greneralship  with  Mr  Orattan's  concurrence.— His  alleged  ingra- 
titude.— His  political  chaiticter  detected  by  Mr  Daly. — His  only  recorded 
witticism. — His  death.— Incapacity  of  the  Irish  reporters.— Curran  pro- 
mises to  write  his  own  life. — Its  commencement,  as  written. — His  ridicule 
of  Duigenan. — ^Beimbm'ses  Lord  Longueville  for  his  borough. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  tlie  keenness  of  Mr  Curran's 
sarcasm  and  the  ridicule  of  his  wit  naturally  produced  him 
many  enemies.  Amongst  these,  by  far  the  most  powerful, 
the  most  inveterate,  and  the  most  persevering,  was  John 
Fitzgibbon,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clare  and  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  any 
feeling  more  violent  than  the  animosity  which  this  personage 
entertained  towards  Mr  Curran,  an  animosity  which  first 
assailed  his  character,  then  his  person,  and  finally,  in  his 
own  court  but  too  successfully,  his  professional  practice. 
This  was  much  inflamed  by  their  parliamentary  collisions. 
One  of  these,  and  a  remarkable  one,  occurred  during  the 
administration  of  the  Duke  of  Eutland.  A  requisition  had 
been  addressed  to  a  Mr  Reilly,  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  requiring 
him  to  call  a  meeting  for  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in 
a  convention,  the  object  of  which  was  to  effect  a  reform  in 
the  popular  representation.  Mr  Fitzgibbon,  then  Attomey- 
Greneral,  had  the  sheriff  attached  for  his  compliance  with 
this  order — which  proceeding  originated  a  discussion  in  the 
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House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  the  Honourable  William 
Brownlow.  This  question  of  attachments  caused  consider* 
able  disquisition  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland ;  and  was 
argued,  particularly  in  the  Irish  House,  with  great  zeal  and  ' 
learning.  When,  however,  Mr  Curran  rose  to  speak  to  it, 
the  Attorney-General,  whose  professional  as  well  as  political 
character  was  chiefly  involved  in  the  debate,  either  really 
was,  or  affected  to  be,  asleep  upon  the  benches.  "  I  hope," 
said  Mr  Curran,  naturally  enough  indignant  at  such  con- 
temptuous apathy,  "  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  to 
this  great  question  without  disturbing  the  sleep  of  any  right 
honourable  member,  and  yet  perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  envy 
than  to  blame  his  tranquillity.  I  do  not  feel  myself  so 
happily  tempered  as  to  be  lulled  to  rest  by  the  storms  that 
shake  the  land ;  but  if  they  invite  rest  to  any,  that  rest  ought 
not  to  be  lavished  on  the  guilty  spirit."  He  then  went  on 
to  argue  the  question  at  considerable  length ;  and  when  he 
had  sat  down,  the  Attorney-General,  after  having  attempted 
an  answer  to  his  arguments,  concluded  by  desiring  that  "  no 
puny  babbler  should  attempt,  with  vile  unbounded  calumny, 
to  blast  the  judges  of  the  land."  This  called  up  Mr  Curran 
again,  who  retorted  on  him  as  follows  :— 

"  The  gentleman  has  called  me  a  babbler.  T  cannot  think 
that  is  meant  as  a  disgrace,  because  in  another  Parliament^ 
before  I  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  and  when  I 
was  in  the  gallery,  I  have  heard  a  young  lawyer  called 
Babbler — the  Attorney -General.  I  do  not  indeed  recollect 
that  there  were  sponsors  at  the  baptismal  font,  nor  was  there 
any  occasion,  as  the  infant  had  promised  and  vowed  so  many 
things  in  his  own  name.  Indeed,  sir,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
reply,  for  I  am  not  accustomed  to  pronounce  a  panegyric  on 
myself.  I  do  not  well  know  how  to  do  it;  but  since  I 
cannot  tell  the  house  what  I  am,  I  will  tell  them  what  I  am 
not.  I  am  not  a  young  man-  whose  respect  in  person  and 
character  depends  upon  the  importance  of  my  office-^— I  am 
not  a  man  who  thrusts  himself  into  the  foreground  of  a- 
picture  which  ought  to  be  occupied  by  a  better  figure — I  am 
not  a  man  who  replies  by  invective  when  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  argument — I  am  not  a  man  who  denied  the  neces- 
sity of  parliamentary  reform  at  a  time  I  proved  the  expe- 
diency of  it,  by  reviling  my  own  constituents,  the  parish 
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clerk,  the  sexton,  and  the  grave-digger ;  and  if  there  is  any 
man  who  can  apply  what  /  am  not  to  himself j  I  leave  him  to 
think  of  it  in  the  committee,  and  contemplate  it  when  he 
goes  home." 

.  In  a  former  edition  of  this  work,  I  had  supposed  that  the 
duel  between  Fitzgibbon  and  Curran  had  been  consequent 
on  this  debate.  It  was  not  so,  but  resulted  from  an  attack 
made  by  the  former  during  the  discussion  on  Orde's  proposi- 
tions in  1785.*  It  was  supposed  the  Attorney-General  was 
instigated  to  it  by  the  Castle,  and  Curran  called  it  "  an  exhi- 
bition hy  command.^*     The  following  is  the  scene : — 

Mr  Fitzgibbon. — "  The  politically  insane  gentleman  has 
asserted  much,  but  he  only  emitted  some  effusions  of  the 
witticisms  of  fancy.  His  declamation,  indeed,  was  better 
calculated  for  the  stage  of  Sadler's  Wells  than  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  A  mountebank,  with  but  one-half 
of  the  honourable  member's  talent  for  rant,  would  undoubt- 
edly make  his  fortune.  However,  I  am  somewhat  surprised  he 
should  entertain  such  a  particular  asperity  against  me,  as  I 
never  did  him  a  favour.  But,  perhaps,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man imagines  he  may  talk  himself  into  consequence ;  if  so, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  obstruct  his  promotion ;  he  is  heartily 
welcome  to  attack  me.  Of  one  thing  only  I  will  assure  him, 
that  I  hold  him  in  so  small  a  degree  of  estimation,  either  as 
a  man  or  as  a  lawyer,  that  I  shall  never  hereafter  deign  to 
make  him  any  answer." 

Mr  Curran. — "  The  honourable  gentleman  says  I  have 
poured  forth  some  witticisms  of  fancy.  That  is  a  charge  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  retort  upon  him.  He  says  I  am  insane. 
For  my  part,  were  I  the  man  who,  when  all  debate  had  sub- 
sided— who,  when  the  bill  was  given  up,  had  risen  to  make 
an  inflammatory  speech  against  my  country,  I  should  be 

*  These  contentions  were  very  discreditable  to  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  system  was  so  organised,  that  individuals  were  singled  out  before 
debate  as  marks  for  personal  insult.  This  was  well  known  to  have  been  so 
on  the  Union  discussion.  There  is  a  humorous  story  told  of  a  member  of 
parliament  who  regularly  commenced  the  session  by  swearing  the  peace 

against  General  A .  The  friendly  magistrate  before  whom  this  was  usually 

done,  having  died,  a  stranger  succeeded,  who,  after  the  ceremony  had  been 
gone  through  as  usual,  thought  it  only  equal  justice  to  bind  the  civilian  over 
also.  "  Sir,  I  have  no  bail  here,"  observed  the  latter. — "  Oh,  don't  lock  him 
up,"  said  the  General :  **  I'll  be  his  bail  that  he'll  never  break  the  peace  to 
myself  or  any  other  of  his  Majesty's  subjects." 
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oliliged  to  anj  friend  who  would  excuse  mj  condnct  by 
attnbating  it  to  insanity.  Were  I  the  man  who  could  commit 
a  murder  on  the  reputation  of  my  oountiy,  I  should  thank 
the  friend  mo  would  excuse  my  conduct  by  attributing  it 
to  insanity.  Were  I  a  man  possessed  of  so  much  arrogance 
as  to  set  up  my  own  little  head  against  the  opinions  of  the 
nation,  I  should  thank  the  friend  who  would  say,  *•  Heed 
him  not,  he  is  insane ! '  Nay,  if  I  were  such  a  man,  I  would 
thank  the  friend  who  had  me  sent  to  Bedlam.  K  I  knew 
one  man  who  was  *"  easily  roused  and  easily  appeased,'  I 
would  not  give  his  character  as  that  of  the  whole  nation. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  says  he  never  came  here 
with  written  speeches.  I  never  suspected  him  of  it,  and  I 
believe  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in  the  house,  who,  having 
heard  what  has  fallen  from  him,  would  ever  suspect  him  of 
writing  speeches.  But  I  will  not  pursue  him  further.  I 
will  not  enter  into  a  conflict  in  which  victory  can  gain  no 
honour." 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  cause  of  this  altercation 
was  Currants  animadversion  upon  a  phrase  of  Fit^gibbon's, 
that  "  Ireland  was  easily  roused  and  easily  appeased. " 
Now,  Flood  had  said  of  this,  that  "  he  had  never  heard  more 
inflammatory  nonsense,  or  more  saucy  folly."  Yet  such 
provocation  was  overlooked,  and  Curran  was  selected,  be- 
cause, in  the  phrase  of  the  complainant  himself,  he  "  had 
emitted  some  witticisms  of  fancy."  In  fact,  this  was  but 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  hostilities,  arising  from  a 
rancorous  personal  hatred  on  the  part  of  Fitzgibbon.  He 
immediately  sent  Mr  Curran  a  message ;  and  the  parties 
having  met^  were  left  to  fire  when  they  chose.  *'  I  never," 
said  Mr  Curran,  when  relating  to  me  the  circumstances  of 
that  meeting — "  I  never  saw  any  one  whose  determination 
seemed  more  malignant  than  Fitzgibbon's.  After  I  had  fired, 
he  took  aim  at  me  for  nearly  half  a  minute;  and  on  its 
proving  ineffectual,  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  *  It  was  not 
your  fault,  Mr  Attorney ;  i/ou  were  deliberate  enough,^ "  The 
Attorney-General's  honour  was  then  declared  to  be  satisfied, 
and  here,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  dispute  appeared  to 
terminate. 

Not  here,  however,  terminated  Fitzgibbon's  animosity. 
His  zeal,  his  politics,  his  exertions  on  the  subject  of  the 
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Begency,  and  bis  unquestionable  abilities,  raised  him  to  the 
seals  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Lififord,  during  whose  judi- 
cial life  Curran  was  rising  rapidly  to  the  fame  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  Chancery  practice.  From  the  moment  of  his 
elevation,  Lord  Clare  on  every  occasion  exhibited  his  hatred 
of  the  politician  by  his  neglect  of  the  advocate.  At  length 
the  agents  observed  this  marked  hostility — the  ear  of  the 
Judge,  as  it  is  called,  was  lost — the  client  participated  in  the 
unpopularity  of  his  counsel,  and  Currants  practice  was  soon 
confined  exclusively  to  Nisi  Prius.  "  I  made,"  said  Mr  Curran, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr  Grattan  twenty  years  after — "  I 
made  no  compromise  with  power.  I  had  the  merit  of  pro- 
voking and  despising  the  personal  malice  of  every  man  in 
Ireland  who  was  the  known  enemy  of  the  country.  Without 
the  walls  of  the  courts  of  justice,  my  character  was  pursued 
with  the  most  persevering  slander ;  and  within  those  walls, 
though  /  was  too  strong  to  be  beaten  down  by  any  judicial 
malignity^  it  was  not  so  with  my  clients  ;  and  my  consequent 
losses  in  professional  income  have  never  been  estimated  at 
less,  as  you  must  have  often  heard,  than  £30,000."  When 
thus  discountenanced  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  said  he 
was  able  still  to  fight  in  his  jury-masts  —  alluding  to  his 
practice  at  Nisi  Prius.  The  incidents  attendant  upon  this 
disagreement  were  at  times  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  One 
day,  when  it  was  known  that  Curran  was  to  make  an  elabo- 
rate argument  in  Chancery,  Lord  Clare  brought  a  large 
Newfoundland  dog  upon  the  bench  with  him,  and  during  the 
progress  of  the  argument  he  lent  his  ear  much  more  to  the 
dog  than  to  the  barrister.  This  was  observed  at  length  by 
the  entire  profession.  In  time  the  Chancellor  lost  all  regard 
for  decency :  he  turned  himself  quite  aside  in  the  most  mate- 
rial part  of  the  case,  and  began  in  full  court  to  fondle  the 
animal.  Curran  stopped  at  once.  "  Go  on,  go  on,  Mr  Curran," 
said  Lord  Clare.  "  Oh  I  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  my 
Lord ;  I  really  took  it  for  granted  that  your  Lordship  was 
employed  in  consultation.** 

At  length,  however,  the  day  arrived  when  Curran,  roused 
to  the  highest  possible  pitch  of  exasperation,  took  an  ample 
and  almost  unparalleled  revenge  upon  his  adversary.  In  the 
year  1790,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Sheriff's  of  Dublin 
and  the  Common  Council  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Court  of 
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Aldermen  on  the  other,  as  to  the  right  of  electing  a  lord 
mayor. 

Mr  CuRRAN. — "  In  this  very  chamber  did  the  Chancellor 
and  judges  sit,  with  all  the  gravity  and  affected  attention  to 
arguments  in  favour  of  that  liberty  and  those  rights  which 
they  had  conspired  to  destroy.  But  to  what  end,  my  Lords, 
offer  arguments  to  such  men  ?  A  little  and  a  peevish  mind 
may  be  exasperated,  but  how  shall  it  be  corrected,  by  refuta- 
tion ?  How  fruitless  would  it  have  been  to  represent  to  that 
wretched  Chancellor  that  he  was  betraying  those  rights  which 
he  was  sworn  to  maintain ;  that  he  was  involving  a  Govern- 
ment in  disgrace,  and  a  kingdom  in  panic  and  consternation ; 
that  he  was  violating  every  sacred  dtity,  and  every  solemn 
engagement,  that  binds  him  to  himself,  his  country,  and  his 
God  ?  Alas,  my  Lords  I  by  what  argument  could  any  man 
hope  to  reclaim  or  to  dissuade  a  mean,  illiberal,  and  unprin- 
cipled minion  of  authority,  induced  by  his  profligacy  to 
undertake,  and  bound  by  his  avarice  and  vanity  to  perse- 
vere? He  probably  would  have  replied  to  the  most  un- 
answerable arguments  by  some  curt,  contumelious,  and 
tmmeaning  apothegm,  delivered  with  the  fretful  smile  of 
irritated  self-sufficiency  and  disconcerted  arrogance;  or, 
even  if  he  could  be  dragged  by  his  fears  to  a  consideration 
of  the  question,  by  what  miracle  could  the  pigmy  capacity 
of  a  stunted  pedant  be  enlarged  to  a  reception  of  the  sub- 
ject? The  endeavour  to  approach  it  would  have  only 
removed  him  to  a  greater  distance  than  he  was  before,  as  a 
little  hand  that  strives  to  grasp  a  mighty  globe  is  thrown 
back  by  the  reaction  of  its  own  effort  to  comprehend.  It 
may  be  given  to  a  Hale  or  a  Hardwicke  to  discover  and 
retract  a  mistake :  the  errors  of  such  men  are  only  specks 
that  arise  for  a  moment  upon  the  surface  of  a  splendid 
luminary — consumed  by  its  heat,  or  irradiated  by  its  light, 
they  soon  disappear :  but  the  perversenesses  of  a  mean  and 
narrow  intellect  are  like  the  excrescences  that  grow  upon  a 
body  naturally  cold  and  dark — ^no  fire  to  waste  them,  and  no 
ray  to  enlighten,  they  assimilate  and  coalesce  with  those 
qualities  so  congenial  to  their  nature,  and  acquire  an  in- 
corrigible permanency  in  the  union  with  kindred  firost  and 
kindred  opacity.  Nor,  indeed,  my  Lords,  except  where  the 
interest  of  millions  can  be  affected  by  the  vice  or  the  folly 
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of  an  individual,  need  it  be  muob  regretted  that  to  things 
not  worthy  of  being  made  better  it  hath  not  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  afford  the  privilege  of  improvement" 
'  Lord  Chancellor. — "  Surely,  Mr  Curran,  a  gentleman  of 
your  eminence  in  your  profession  must  see  that  the  conduct 
of  former  privy- councils  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
before  us.  The  question  lies  in  the  narrowest  compass  :  it 
is  merely  whether  the  Commons  have  a  right  of  arbitrary 
and  capricious  rejection,  or  are  obliged  to  assign  a  reason- 
able cause  for  their  disapprobation.  To  that  point  you  have 
a  right  to  be  heard,  but  I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  lecture 
the  Council." 

Mr  Curran. — *'  I  mean,  my  Lords,  to  speak  to  the  case  of 
my  clients,  and  to  avail  myself  of  every  defence  which  I 
conceive  applicable  to  that  case.  I  am  not  speaking  to  a 
dry  point  of  law,  to  a  single  judge,  and  on  a  mere  forensic 
subject ;  I  am  addressing  a  very  large  auditory,  consisting 
of  co-ordinate  members,  of  whom  the  far  greater  number  are 
not  versed  in  the  law.  Were  I  to  address  such  an  audience 
on  the  rights  and  interests  of  a  great  city,  and  address  them 
in  the  hackneyed  style  of  a  pleader^  I  should  make  a  very 
idle  display,  with  very  little  information  to  those  that  I 
address,  or  benefit  to  those  on  whose  behalf  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  heard.  I  am  aware,  my  Lords,  that  truth  is 
to  be  sought  only  by  slow  and  painful  progress :  I  know  also 
that  error  is  in  its  nature  flippant  and  compendious ;  it  hops 
with  airy  and  fastidious  levity  over  proofs  and  arguments, 
and  perches  upon  assertion,  which  it  calls  conclusion." 

It  was  clear  enough  that,  under  the  name  of  Sir  Constan- 
tino Phipps,  the  Chancellor  was  designated.  When  he 
himself  unguardedly  recognised  the  likeness,*  he  could 
scarcely  blame  the  world  for  admitting  its  fidelity.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  there  a  public  man  in  any  country  assailed 
more  bitterly  during  his  life,  and  after  his  death,  than  Lord 
Clare.  While  he  was  here  to  confront  his  enemies,  which  he 
did  most  fearlessly,  and  to  meet  their  charges,  perhaps  this 
was  matter  of  course ;  but  a  generous  hostility  would  have 
paused  when  his  lips  were  closed  for  ever.  With  little 
desire  to  become  either  his  apologist  or  panegyrist,  I  have 
even  less  to  become  his  reviler.     By  what,  right  shall  any 

*  He  cleared  the  Court. 
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man  assume  that  Lord  Clare  was  not  sincere  in  his  convic- 
tions ?  and  therefore  hy  what  right  shall  we  misinterpret  his 
motives  ?  It  has  ever  been  the  sin  of  Ireland  to  confound 
men  and  measures,  and  to  brand  the  person,  where  his  policy 
has  been  disapproved.  This  seems  to  me  unjust.  As  a 
minister,  no  doubt,  he  incurred  his  responsibility  ;  and  there 
ban  be  no  doubt,  either,  that  he  never  evaded  it ;  but  it  was 
not  &ir  to  visit  on  the  man  the  imputed  impolicy  of  the 
minister.  Ih  the  minds  of  many  (with  all  the  experience 
of  the  interval),  even  in  this  day,  Lord  Clare  was  right ;  but, 
right  or  wrong,  why  should  we  ftssume  that  he  went  wrong 
designedly  ?  For  instance,  he  thought  it  for  the  interest  of 
both  countries  that  Ireland  should  remain  dependant  upon 
England ;  there  are  able  men  and  honest  men  who  think  so 
to  this  hour.  He  opposed  the  claim  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
to  emancipation,  and  some  of  our  greatest  statesmen  coincided 
in  the  opinion.  He  aided  effectually  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Union ;  and  who  will  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  on  the  Regency  Question  (if  it  stood  alone)  did 
not  render  it  imperative?  He  may  have  been  mistaken,  but 
that  is  no  reason  for  indiscriminate  obloquy.  This  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  political  work,  though  of  necessity  introducing 
characters  eminent  in  politics ;  but  though  opinion  is  with- 
held as  to  their  principles,  impartiality  in  depicting  them  is 
a  sacred  duty.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  whether  some  of  the 
brighter  colours  may  not  be  appropriately  employed  upon 
this  portrait. 

Barrington,  who  has  delineated  him  ably  in  his  Historic 
Sketches,  admits  the  ardour  and  fidelity  of  Fitzgibbon's 
friendship.  He  has  not  added  that  he  could  be  generous 
even  to  his  enemies — doubtless  through  forgetfulness,  for  Sir 
Jonah  was  a  fair  man.  Of  Archibald  Hamilton  Bowan  men- 
tion must  be  made  hereafter,  so  he  shall  be  touched  on  here 
only  in  connection  with  the  Chancellor.  No  two  persons 
could  be  more  apart  in  politics  than  the  convict  for  sedition 
and  the  Tory  minister.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that,  when 
Bowan  was  in  prison  under  sentence  for  misdemeanour,  a 
charge  of  high  treason  was  preferred  against  him.  His  lady, 
a  truly  noble-hearted. woman,  had  been  nurtured  in  the  lap  of 
luxury,  and  was  now,  with  their  eight  children,  menaced 
with  starvation.     Clare  commiserated  her,  ultra  though  he 
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was,  and  the  wife  of  his  enemy  though  she  was.  He  wrote 
to  her,  when  in  the  extreme  of  her  misery,  to  say  that,  though 
her  husbamd's  trial  must  proceed,  still  all  his  interest  should 
be  exerted  to  preserve  the  estates  for  her  and  her  family.  It 
is  matter  of  history  that  Bowan  escaped  from  prison.  Clare 
gave  Mrs  Rowan  letters,  by  which  passports  to  enable  her  to 
join  him  were  facilitated.  He  did  more.  We  find*  Lord 
Ca.stlereagh  subsequently  writing  to  her  that,  "  in  consequence 
of  the  favourable  report  made  by  Lord  Clare  of  his  conduct  in 
America"  he  should  be  secured  in  the  refuge  granted  him  in 
Denmark  or  elsewhere,  as  far  as  his  Majesty's  government 
was  concerned.  Clare  did  not  stop  here.  He  obtained 
Bowan's  pardon,  the  reversal  of  his  attainder,  and  the  restor- 
ation of  his  estates,  seven  or  eight  thousand  a-year.  He 
judged  Bowan  rightly:  he  was  an  enthusiast,  mistaken  or 
misled,  but  he  was  at  heart  loyal.  Surely  conduct  such  as 
this  deserves  a  place  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account.  It  is 
also  indisputable  that  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  check  the 
unfortunate  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  in  his  desperate  career, 
and  to  avert  its  inevitable  consequences.  Apprised  as 
Government  was  of  all  his  plans  and  treasonable  prepara- 
tions, the  Chancellor  forewarned  his  friends,  offering  admoni- 
tion, and  almost  amnesty,  if  he  even  then  desisted.f  "  Will 
nobody,"  he  wrote,  "  reason  with  that  rash  young  man  ? 
Will  nobody  induce  him  even  now  to  leave  the  kingdom  ? 
I  pledge  myself,  every  port  shall  be  left  open  to  him"  Bash 
he  remained,  and  on  the  very  eve  of  the  rebellion  received 
his  death-wound  from  the  police  while  desperately  resisting 
his  capture.  While  he  lay  in  Newgate,  writhing  under 
that  wound,  his  aunt,  the  Lady  Louisa  Conolly,  obtained  an 
audience  of  Lord  Camden,  then  Lord-Lieutenant,  but  could 
not  obtain  its  object,  an  order  of  admission  to  her  dying 
nephew.  In  her  agony  she  thought  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  drove  directly  to  his  house.  He  happened  to  have  com- 
pany, and  dinner  was  hardly  over.  He  went  out,  however, 
instantly  to  her  carriage ;  heard  her  request,  and  was  almost 
overwhelmed  by  her  emotion.  "  Lady  Louisa,*'  said  he,  at 
last,  after  some  moments'  thought,  "  to  grant  the  order  you 
solicit,  is  quite  out  of  the  question.    We  have  so  decided  in 

♦  Rowan's  Autobiography. 

t  MoprbTb  Ltfe  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
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conncili  But  you  are  a  female  and  a  near  relative — ^I  know 
of  no  decision  which  prohibits  my  accompanying  you"  And 
he  did  so,  and  remained  patiently  for  three  hours,  in  an 
enter  apartment  of  the  prison,  while  she  wept  and  prayed 
beside  the  victim  of  a  wild  and  ill-fated  enthusiasm.  Surely 
the  man's  heart  was  in  the  right  place,  of  whom  this  can  be 
narrated. 

Lord  Edward  died  soon  after,  raving  mad.  He  was 
idolised  by  his  followers.  Many  years  after  his  death,  I 
saw  a  respectable-looking  farmer  gazing  most  earnestly 
after  a  youth  who  was  riding  down  Sackville  Street.  His 
eyes  soon  filled  with  tears.  Struck  with  the  scene,  I  asked 
him  who  the  young  man  was.  "  Lord  Edward's  son^  sir," 
was  the  answer.  Poor  fellow,  he  thought  every  one  must 
know  Lord  Edward  I 

Another  trait  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  I  may  almost  say  I 
know — so  unquestionable  is  the  authority.  That  authority 
was  his  eldest  son,  the  late  Lord  Clare,  who  died  since  the 
last  edition  of  this  work.  He  told  me  the  anecdote  himself 
in  reference  to  an  inquiry  relative  to  the  Chancellor's  manu- 
scripts. When  informed  by  his  physicians  that  all  hope  was 
over,  he  sent  for  his  lady.  "  I  have  but  one  request  to  make 
of  you,"  said  he  ;  "  it  is,  that  you  will  bum  all  my  papers  : 
should  they  remain  after  me,  hundreds  may  be  compromised,*' 
He  was  implicitly  obeyed,  and  this,  his  kind  solicitude  for 
others,  has  left  himself  without  a  biographer.  Clare's  pubHo 
character  is,  however,  no  doubt  fairly  dealt  with  by  Barrington. 
The  following  graphic  sketch  of  his  qualifications  for  the  wool- 
sack is  from  a  far  less  impartial  artist.  It  is  tit  all  events  amus- 
ing ;  and,  being  contemporaneous,  is  worthy  of  preservation  : 
— "Wolfe,"  says  Tone  in  his  diary,  "is  the  Chancellor's 
private  tutor  in  legal  matters.  Fitzgibbon  has  read  Coke 
upon  Lyttleton  under  his  papa.  He  has  a  very  intelligent 
clerk  to  note  his  papers  —  he  has  Boyd  to  himt  his  cases — 
and  he  has  some  talents,  great  readiness  and  assurance,  and 
— ^there  is  Fitzgibbon." 

To  those  who  ascribe  all  the  evils  of  Leland  to  the  Union, 
Mr  Fitzgibbon's  description  of  the  province  of  Munster,  the 
chief  province  in  Lreland,  in  1787 — after,  be  it  observed,  the 
Free-trade  Bill  had  been  carried — ^may  not  be  without  its 
advantage.     Here  is  Munster  under  a  resident  parliament : — 
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^^  I  am  well  acquainted  with  that  province,  and  I  say  it  is 
impossihle  for  human  wretchedness  to  exceed  that  of  its 
miserable  tenantry.  I  know  that  the  unhappy  tenants  are 
ground  to  powder  by  relentless  landlords/' 

So  much  for  one  province  ;  and  now  for  the  whole 
country : — "  This  island  is  supposed  to  contain  three  millions 
of  inhabitants.  Of  these,  two  live  like  the  beast  of  the  field 
upon  a  root  picked  out  of  the  earth,  almost  without 
hovels  for  shelter,  or  clothes  for  covering :  what  mode  of 
taxation  can  be  devised  ?  Shi^l  we  tax  leather,  where  no 
shoes  are  worn,  or  tallow,  where  no  candles  are  burned?" 
If  these  words  be  true — and  they  were  spoken  in  the  face  of 
Parliament,  where  they  could  have  been  contradicted  if  they 
were  not — surely  the  statesman  who  desired  to  change  such 
a  state  of  things  may  have  been  influenced  by  purer  motives 
than  those  which  have  been  ascribed  to  him.  That  the 
measure  of  the  Union  was,  next  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  mainly 
imputable  to  him,  is  known  to  all;  but  that  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act  not  accompanying  it  should  be  almost 
entirely  owing  to  him,  will  be  a  surprise  to  many.  Yet  we 
now  have  it  on  his  own  authority.  His  despatch  from  Lon- 
don, addressed  to  Lord  Castlereagh  in  Dublin,  announcing 
it,  has  at  last  been  permitted  to  see  the  light.  The  extract 
is  taken  from  the  Londonderry  Papers^  a  valuable  publication, 
80  far  as  it  goes.  Every  one  at  the  time  was  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  the  rejection  of  that  measure  was  owing  to  the 
religious  scruples  of  the  monarch,  which  Mr  Pitt  had 
endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  allay.  Now,  at  the  end  of 
half  a  century,  we  have  the  secret  disclosed  by  the  then 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  whom  the 
measure  of  the  Union  was,  with  more  than  ordinary  confi- 
dence, intrusted.  "  I  have,"  writes  Lord  Clare,  "  seen  Mr 
Pitt,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  seem  to 
feel  very  sensibly  the  critical  situation  of  our  damnable 
country  [highly  complimentary,  but  it  was  between  themselves^j 
and  that  the  Union  alone  can  save  it.  I  should  have  hoped 
that  what  has  passed  would  have  opened  the  eyes  of  every 
man  in  England  to  the  insanity  of  their  present  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  Papists  of  Ireland,  but  I  can  very  plainly  per- 
ceive that  they  were  as  full  of  their  Popish  projects  as  ever. 
I  trust  and  I  hope  I  am  not  deceived  that  they  are  fairly 
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inclined  to  give  ihem  up,  and  to  bring  the  measure  forward 
unencumbered  with  the  doctrine  of  emancipation.  Lord 
Comwallis  has  intimated  his  acquiescence  on  that  point,  and 
Mr  IHU  is  decided  an  itJ*  Decided  I  It  really  wonld  appear 
£rom  this  that  Mr  Pitt  willingly  acquiesced  in  the  postpone* 
rnent,  if  not  the  suppression  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  though 
he  resigned  office  not  Tory  long  after,  in  consequence,  as  was 
thooght,  of  the  Sovereign's  distaste  to  it.  It  is  possible,  no 
doubt,  that  he  might  have  given  way,  rather  than  endanger 
the  aU-important  measure  of  the  Union ;  but  this  is  anything 
but  intelligible  from  the  letter  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  is 
"  decided  "  is  the  phrase. 

Considering  what  occurred  in  after  dayS)  with  which  the 
reader  of  these  pages  is  feuniliar,  there  are  two  singular 
occurrences  in  Clare's  career.  He  it  was  who  presented  Mr 
Curran  with  his  first  bag  at  the  bar,  and  to  Mr  OrcUtan  he 
himself  owed  his  elevation  in  his  profession  I  This  last 
event  happened  on  the  formation  of  the  Northington  govern- 
ment. When  Fox  heard  that  such  a  proposition  was  mooted, 
he  wrote  a  remonstrance  to  the  Viceroy.  The  answer  was, 
that  Mr  Orattan  had  been  consulted,  and  saw  no  objection. 
The  British  statesman,  on  this  intimation,  acquiesced,  not 
however  without  the  prophetic  admonition,  "  Take  care  that 
in  seeking  to  make  a  friend,  you  are  not  strengthening  an 
enemy."  Mr  Daly  also,  another  of  the  party,  was  not  back- 
ward with  his  warning  :  "  Take  care  what  you  are  about— 
that  little  fellow  will  deceive  you  yet"  The  monitions, 
however,  were  unheeded — ^Fitzgibbon  was  made  Attorney- 
General;  ^^and,"  says  Grattan,  *^frt>m  that  time  forth  Ins 
country  and  myself  were  the  two  peculiar  objects  of  his 
calumny."  Daly,  who  was  a  very  eminent  man  of  the  party, 
seems  to  have  fathomed  Fitzgibbon.  One  day  after  dinner, 
just  before  leaving  the  room,  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  possessed 
him.  ^^  Talk  not  to  me,"  he  exclaimed  magniloquently,  ^'  of 
a  union :  if  a  minister  dared  to  do  so,  I  would  fling  my 
office  in  his  face ;  "  and  he  flounced  grandly  out  of  the  room. 
"  Now,  mark,"  said  Daly,  "  that  is  the  very  man  who  would 
support  it.  That  little  man  who  talks  so  big  would  vote  for 
a  union — ay,  to-morrow."  There  have  been  worse  guesses. 
We  have  only  one  witticism  recorded  of  Fitzgibbon,  and 
it  is  so  good  as  to  make  us  wish  for  more.    When  Yel-  * 
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verton,  then  Chief  Baron,  went  over  to  England  on  the  occa- 
sion of  George  the  Third's  ilbiess,  his  companions  were 
Curran,  Egan,  and  a  Mr  Barret,  reputed  to  be  fond  of  play. 
"  He  travels,"  said  Fitzgibbon,  "  like  a  mountebank,  with 
his  monkey,  his  bear,  and  his  sleight-of-hand  man." 

No  enemy  of  Lord  Clare  could  have  devised  a  heavier 
vengeance  than  that  by  which  he  was  overtaken.  Accus- 
tomed to  despotic  sway  in  his  own  country,  he  carried  his 
pretensions  into  the  English  senate.  The  House  of  Lords 
here  were  not  prepared  for  submission:  he  attempted  to 
enforce  it,  and  was  not  merely  rebuked,  but  insulted  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford. 

Humbled,  mortified,  and  disgusted,  he  returned  to  Ireland 
to  die,  which  he  did  in  1802,  from  the  effects  of  an  accident 
when  riding  on  horseback. 

A  rabble  hatred  pursued  him  to  the  grave  I 

The  speeches  which  have  been  laid  before  the  public  in 
the  preceding  pages,  are  the  only  specimens  which  I  have 
been  able  to  glean  from  the  debates  of  the  day,  at  least  not 
already  known,  and  worth  recording,  of  Mr  Curran's  parlia- 
mentary eloquence.  They  were  produced  imder  all  the 
disadvantages  already  enumerated,  and,  therefore,  any  lite- 
rary criticism  on  their  merits  would  be  unfair.  Such  as  they 
are,  indeed,  there  is  little  ground  for  thinking  that  they  are 
given  to  us  as  Mr  Curran  delivered  them.  The  literary 
capability  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  reporters  of  that  era 
was  such,  that  when  Hussey  Burgh  said  in  the  House,  he 
founded  himself  on  the  authority  of  the  eminent  Serjeant  May- 
nardj  it  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers  next  day,  that  he 
founded  himself  on  the  authority  of  an  eminent  Serjeant- 
Major!  But,  whatever  might  have  been  the  fate  of  his 
eloquence,  it  was  impossible  for  his  votes  to  be  misrepre- 
sented ;  and  the  friend  of  liberty  will  never  look  for  him  in 
vain  wherever  freedom  or  religious  toleration  was  endangered. 
No  matter  under  what  personal,  or  political,  or  professional 
discouragements  he  laboured,  he  never  for  a  moment  deserted 
the  interests  of  his  country ;  and  I  am  as  persuaded  as  I  am 
of  my  own  existence,  that,  either  in  the  field  or  on  the 
scaffold,  he  would  most  cheerfully  have  sealed  with  his 
heart's  blood  the  charter  of  her  emancipation.  Many 
of  his  speeches  in  the  senate  have  not  been  reported  at  all — 
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many  which  have  been  reported  are  sadly  mutilated — and 
many  so  embeliished  by  the  ignorant  self-sufficiency  of  the 
reporter,  that  the  original  material  is  quite  hidden  by  the 
embroidery.  Such  reports,  so  extended,  and  so  feeble,  bear 
an  exact  resemblance  to  Curran's  own  description  of  the 
speech  of  Serjeant  He  wit :  "  The  learned  Serjeant's  speech," 
said  he,  "  put  me  exactly  in  mind  of  a  familiar  utensil  in 
domestic  use,  commonly  called  an  extinguisher — ^it  began  at 
a  point,  and  on  it  went,  widening  and  widening,  until,  at  last, 
it  fairly  put  the  question  out  altogether." 

However,  it  is  not  to  Mr  Curran's  exertions  in  parlia- 
ment, but  at  the  bar,  that  his  biographer  can  look  with 
justifiable  satisfaction.    His  most  power^l  efforts  were  natu- 
rally directed  to  the  profession   on  which  he  calculated 
for  fame  or  emolument.     In  this  career  we  have  at  least  a 
more  authentic  account  of  his  progress  than  tlie  parlia- 
mentary reports  present  to  us.     His  bar  speeches,  however, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  had  not  the  advantage  of  his  own 
revision.    A  crude  volume,  published  in  his  lifetime,  gave 
him  such  dissatisfaction,  that  he  told  me  himself  he  offered 
five  hundred  pounds  for  its  suppression,  which  was  refused. 
It  was  his  professed  intention — an  intention  unhappily  never 
acted  on — ^to  have  given  the  world  a  genuine  edition,  prefix- 
ing to  each  speech  a  little  memorandum  explanatory  of  the 
events  in  which  it  originated.     This  he  designed  to  be  only 
a  supplement  to  the  political  history  of  his  own  times : 
"  And  for  this,"  said  he,  "  there  are  now  alive  only  two  men 
in  Ireland  who  are  competent — Mr  Grattan  and  myself;  but, 
he  is  too  industrious  during  the  session,  and  too  indolent 
during  the  vacation,  and,  at  all  events,  would  handle  the 
subject  too  much  en  philosophe;   but  I,  in  all  except  my 
talents,  should  be  the  most  natural  historian ;  for  I  have  not 
only  visited  the  Castle  and  the  senate,  but  I  have  taken  the 
gauge  of  treason  in  the  dungeon  and  in  the  tender,**    As  a 
proof  that  he  was  in  earnest,  he  was  fond  of  reciting  his 
commencement.     '^  You  that  propose  to  be  the  historian  of 
yourself,  go  first  and  trace  out  the  boundary  of  your  grave. 
Stretch  forth  your  hand  and  touch  the  stone  that  is  to  mark 
your  head,  and  swear  by  the  majesty  of  death  that  your 
testimony  shall  be  true,  unswayed  by  prejudice,  unbiassed 
by  favour,  and  unstained  by  malice ;  so  mayest  thou  be  a 
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witness  not  unworthy  to  be  examined  before  the  awful 
tribunal  of  that  after-time  which  cannot  begin  till  you  shall 
have  been  numbered  with  the  dead."  Those  who  recollect 
the  ease,  the  eloquence,  the  characteristic  strength  with 
which,  in  common  conversation,  he  sketched  the  public 
personages  of  his  day,  can  alone  appreciate  the  loss  to  lite- 
rature of  that  unperformed  intention.  Indeed,  it  was  quite 
astonishing  to  observe  his  particular  talent  at  character- 
drawing.  He .  was  a  complete  conversational  La  Bruyere. 
The  minutest  peculiarities  were  so  exquisitely  touched,  the 
varieties  of  composition  so  defined,  the  light  and  shade  so 
skilfully  contrasted,  that  the  whole  figure  seemed  to  start 
fix)m  the  canvass  as  it  moved  in  life  before  the  eye  of 
tiie  spectator.  All  it  wanted  was  animation ;  and  this,  to 
his  delighted  auditor,  Mr  Curran  gave:  he  became  the 
very  creature  he  was  describing,  and  the  noblest  mimicry, 
that  of  mind,  seconded  the  fidelity  of  the  personal  delinea- 
tion. Perhaps  the  reader  may  recognise,  under  the  follow- 
ing description,  the  late  Dr  Duigenan,  as  he  rose  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  combating  the  claims  of  the  modern 
Catholics  with  all  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  antiquity.  He 
had  attacked  Mr  Curran  in  the  Irish  House  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  question,  in  the  year  1796,  which  called  down  on 
him  the  following  retort. 

^  Having  replied  to  the  arguments  of  several  members  who 
had  preceded  him  in  the  debate,  Mr  Curran  came  to  the 
speech  that  had  been  delivered  by  Dr  Duigenan,  and  enter- 
tained the  House  for  about  half  an  hour  with  one  of  the  most 
lively  sallies  of  wit  and  humour  that  we  remember  to  have 
heard.  He  said  that  '*  The  learned  Doctor  had  made  him- 
self a  very  prominent  figure  in  the  debate ;  furious  indeed 
had  been  his  anger,  and  manifold  his  attack.  What  argu- 
ment, or  what  man,  or  what  thing,  had  he  not  abused  ?  Half 
choked  by  his  rage  in  refuting  those  who  had  spoken,  he  had 
relieved  himself  by  attacking  those  who  had  not  spoken. 
He  had  abused  the  Catholics,  he  had  abused  their  ancestors, 
he  had  abused  the  merchants  of  Ireland,  he  had  abuspd  Mr 
Burke,  he  had  abused  those  who  voted  for  the  order  of  the 
day.  I  do  not  know  but  I  ought  to  be  obliged  to  the  learned 
Doctor  for  honouring  me  with  a  place  in  the  invective;  he 
has  called  me  the  bottle-holder  of  my  right  honourable 
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fuauL  Sm  I  mm,  timk  if  I  li*i  Iwea  tibe  lio«tk-lM?ld^  of 
boll^  Ihft  learned  Doctor  wwbd  haTe  kes  im»mi  to  cotupUm 
of  aie  ihuk  mj  nghl  bonoonble  fidend ;  lur  bim  I  sIioqM 
liftfe  left  pedecd J  aolxery  wbiLsl  h  would  tiht  clewlT  ap|ww 
tiuilt  with  Ttaptet  to  tike  k«raed  Doctix;  tliSe  bottk  bad  not 
only  been  managed  fiudj,  bot  generouslT ;  and  tbat  i(  in 
famiiJmig  bim  witb  liquor,  I  bad  ikot  fbnusbed  bim  witb 
aignmoity  I  bad  at  least  fbivisbed  bim  witb  a  good  excnaa 
lor  wantiiig  it — ^witb  tbe  best  excuse  lor  tbat  confosion  of 
bisloij,  and  diYinitr,  and  ciTil  law,  and  canon  law — tbal 
beten^gmeona  mixtnre  of  politics  and  tbeologj  and  anti* 
qnitj,  witb  wbicb  be  bas  oveiwbelmed  tbe  debate,  and  tbe 
baroc  and  carnage  be  bas  made  of  tbe  population  of  tbe  last 
age,  and  tbe  foij  witb  wbicb  be  seemed  determined  to  exter* 
minate,  and  even  to  devoor,  tbe  popnlaticm  of  tbis;  and 
wbicb  urged  bim,  after  tearing  and  gnawing  tbe  cbaracters 
ci  tbe  CatbolicSy  to  spend  tbe  last  efforts  of  bis  rage,  witb 
tbe  moBt  nnrelenting  ferocity,  in  actually  gnawing  tbeir 
names"  (allnding  to  Dr  Duigenan*s  pronunciation  of  tbe 
name  of  Mr  Keogb,  and  wbicb^  Mr  Corran  said,  was  a  kind 
of  pronnnciatory  defamation).  ^  In  tnitb,  sir,  I  felt  some 
surprise,  and  some  regret,  wben  I  beard  bim  describe  tbe 
soeptre  of  latb  and  tiara  of  straw,  and  mimic  bis  bedlamite 
Emperor  and  Pope  witb  sncb  refined  and  bappy  gestionla* 
tion,  tbat  be  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  quit  so  congenial  a 
company.  I  should  not,  however,  be  disposed  to  hasten  bis 
return  to  them,  or  to  precipitate  the  access  of  his  fit,  if,  by  a 
most  unlucky  felicity  of  indiscretion,  he  had  not  dropped 
some  doctrines  which  the  silent  approbation  of  the  minister 
seems  to  have  adopted.  I  do  not  mean  amongst  these  doc- 
trines to  place  the  learned  Doctor's  opinions  touching  tlio 
Revolution,  nor  his  wise  and  valorous  plan,  in  case  of  an 
invasion,  of  arming  the  beadles  and  the  sextons,  and  putting 
himself  in  wind  for  an  attack  upon  the  French  by  a  massacre 
of  the  Papists :  the  doctrine  I  mean  was,  that  Catholic  fran- 
chise was  inconsistent  with  British  connection.  Strong 
indeed  must  the  minister  be  in  so  wild  and  desperate  a  pre- 
judice, if  he  can  venture,  in  the  fallen  state  of  tlie  empire, 
under  the  disasters  of  the  war,  and  with  an  enemy  at  the 
gate — ^if  be  can  dare  to  state  to  the  great  body  of  the  Irish 
nation  tbat  their  slavery  is  the  condition  of  tlieir  connection 
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with  England;  that  she  is  more  afraid  of  yielding  Irish 
liberty  than  of  losing  Irish  connection  ;  and  the  denunciation 
is  not  yet  upon  record — it  may  yet  be  left  with  the  learned 
Doctor,  who,  I  hope,  has  embraced  it  only  to  make  it  odions 
—has  hugged  it  in  his  arms  with  the  generous  purpose  of 
plunging  with  it  into  the  deep,  and  exposing  it  to  merited 
derision,  even  at  the  hazard  of  the  character  of  his  own 
sanity.  It  is  yet  in  the  power  of  the  minister  to  decide 
whether  a  blasphemy  of  this  kind  shall  pass  for  the  mere 
ravings  of  frenzy,  or  for  the  solemn  and  mischievous  lunacy 
of  a  minister.  I  call,  therefore,  again  to  rouse  that  minister 
from  his  trance,  and,  in  the  hearing  of  the  two  countries,  to 
put  that  question  to  him,  which  must  be  heard  by  a  third — 
whether  at  no  period,  upon  no  event,  at  no  extremity,  we 
are  to  hope  for  any  connection  with  Britain  except  that  of 
the  master  and  the  slave,  and  this  even  without  the  assertion 
of  any  fact  that  can  support  such  a  proscription." 

An  important  era  had  now  arrived  in  Mr  Curran's  life — 
his  entrance  into  Parliament.  The  Irish  bar  was  at  that 
time  the  nursery  of  the  Irish  senate,  and  every  young  man 
who,  without  money  enough  to  remunerate,  had  talents  to 
interest  the  patron  of  a  borough,  might  generally  calculate 
on  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  he  had  the 
noblest  constitutional  field  on  which  to  display  his  attain- 
ments and  his  eloquence  :  an  imperishable  fame  was  his 
reward,  and  an  applauding  people  were  his  auditors.  There 
was  scarcely  a  name  of  any  eminence  at  the  Irish  bar 
which  was  not  also  enrolled  in  the  annals  of  Parliament.  In 
proof  of  this  I  need  only  mention  Hutchinson,  Burgh, 
Duquery,  Flood,  Fitzgibbon,  Scott,  Grattan,  Yelverton,  con- 
centrated in  one  grand  and  glowing  constellation.  Many 
of  these  characters  must  undoubtedly  be  mentioned  by  the 
lover  of  this  country  with  very  varied  and  opposite  sensa- 
tions; but  to  none  of  them,  I  apprehend,  can  the  meed 
of  superior  talent  be  denied.  The  period  of  Mr  Currants 
first  return  to  Parliament  was  in  1783,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Northington.  He  was  elected  for  the 
borough  of  Kilbeggan,  his  associate  in  which  was  the 
illustrious  Henry  Flood,  and  with  him  he  joined  the  Opposi- 
tion. There  is  something  peculiarly  creditable  to  him  in  a 
circumstance  attending  this  election.      Lord  Longuevillc, 
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who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  borough,  retamed  Curran 
under  an  idea  of  his  own,  that  a  barrister,  with  a  growing 
^Gunily,  and  totally  dependent  on  his  profession  for  subsist- 
ence, would  scarcely  suffer  his  principles  to  interfere  with 
his  interest.  I  am  afraid  the  annals  of  parliamentary  life^ 
will  be  found  in  but  too  many  instances  to  countenance  his 
Lordship  in  this  humiliating  supposition.  However,  in 
Curran  the  rule  found  a  stubborn  exception.  On  the  very 
first  question,  he  not  only  voted  against  his  patron,  but,  by 
at  least  an  energetic  speech,  proved  the  total  fallacy  of  all 
his  anticipations.  Lord  Longueville  of  course  warmly  re- 
monstrated ;  but  what  was  his  astonishment  to  find  Curran 
not  only  persevering  in  his  independent  opinions,  but  even 
appropriating  the  only  five  hundred  pounds  he  had  in  the 
world  to  the  purchase  of  a  seat,  which  he  insisted  on  trans- 
ferring as  an  equivalent  for  that  of  Kilbeggan !  To  those, 
howevet,  who  knew  him  intimately,  this  conduct  will  not 
appear  surprising,  for,  next  to  his  high-toned  political  inde- 
pendence, he  preserved  the  most  rigid  principles  of  honour 
in  every  pecuniary  transaction.  No  man  would  with  more 
cheerfulness  have  expended  his  last  shilling  in  dischargiog 
what  he  considered  as  a  just  pecuniary  obligation.  His 
enemies  have  certainly,  amongst  many  other  calumnies, 
imputed  parsimony  to  him,  but  the  above  anecdote,  well 
authenticated,  refutes  the  accusation ;  and  those  who  have 
struggled  as  he  did,  not  merely  for  fortune,  but  for  bread, 
will  easily  excuse  him  for  not  squandering  with  an  unprin- 
cipled prodigality  what  he  owed  to  others. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


CunBn's  oonduot  as  an  advocate. — Personal  danger. — Official  menaces.— [lis 
disdain  of  both. — Description  of  the  effect  bis  advocacy  produced. — Archi- 
bald Hamilton  Rowan. — His  romantic  career. — Noble  instance  of  personal 
disinterestedness  in  the  lower  classes. — Rowan's  trial  for  misdemeanour. — 
Corran's  splendid  defence. — Kxtracte  from  it. — Personal  description  of 
Rowan. — On  the  liberty  of  the  press. — On  the  volunteers  of  Ireland. — On 
the  national  representation. — On  imiversal  emancipation. — Effect  of  this 
passage.  —  Peroration.  —  Curran  drawn  home  by  the  people.  —  Ludicrous 
anecdote. — The  Rev.  William  Jackson. — Cockaigne,  the  attorney. — Accom- 
panies Jackson  to  Ireland  from  London.  —Betrays  him  to  Government. — 
Jackson's  conviction  for  high  treason^ — Dies  in  the  dock  from  poison  self- 
administered. — Fine  trait  of  character. — Cuiran's  sketch  of  Cockaigne. 

The  transition  from  Curran  in  the  senate  to  Curran  at  the 
bar  is  one  of  pleasure.  We  feel  at  home  with  him  in  the 
Four  Courts.  There  never,  perhaps,  lived  a  greater  advo- 
cate— certainly  never  one  more  suited  to  the  country  in 
which  his  lot  was  cast  He  had  all  the  qualities  by  which 
his  countrymen  are  attracted  and  attached.  His  imagination 
was  wonderful,  his  eloquence  copious,  rapid,  and  ornate ;  his 
powers  of  mimicry  beyond  all  description.  The  passions 
were  under  his  absolute  command ;  either  the  laugh  or  the 
tear  was  ready  at  his  bidding ;  his  contrasts — ^their  rapidity, 
their  ease,  and,  strange  to  say,  their  apparent  propriety — 
were  marvellous.  The  description,  by  a  contemporary,  of  his 
mode  of  addressing  a  jury,  and  the  effect  produced  by  it,  is 
said  to  be  very  characteristic. 

"  All  sit — the  silence  of  the  dead  prevails. 
And  every  beating  bosom  Curran  hails. 
A  second  Ithacus,  he  eyes  the  ground. 
As  lost  in  madness,  or  in  sorrow  drowned ; 
The  broken  pause  succeeds  the  murm'ring  tone, 
And  seems  his  rapid  force  of  diction  flown — 
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to  Idi  magie  Toieev 
WcTre  cafan  or  larioas — ■otnnr  or  nggice ; 
Fierce  g^ov  oar  Undies — lean  tmbiddoi  start. 
Ana  spmiMiig  rsfiAuies  bsow  ths  beort. 
If  ai^gjiti  inlnides — if  ffintsby  efasneeshoaldliily 
Kiplflsjons  foXkm  of  reqplcndciifc  wit ; 
His  ItamorMis  fiu^  droDest  mirth  awakes|y 
And  even  tiie  Bench  commlme  hnigfater  diakes ; 
Sadden  irtatiiiiig  tides  sablimeij  roily 
And,  unexpected,  smay  awaj  the  soaL" 

There  was  no  tune  to  criticise,  where  the  mind  was  wrapt 
in  wonder  and  delight,  and  the  hearer  was  hurried  now  into 
the  r^^ioos  of  ^lilosophj  and  fuicy,  now  through  the  scenes 
of  fask  and  drollery  and  hnmonr,  amid  wMch  the  Irish 
peasant  delights  to  forget  or  langh  away  his  wretchedness. 
He  had  another  qnalitj,  apart  from  intellect,  which  the 
times  demanded — indomitable  courage.  The  English  adyo- 
cate  is  engaged  in  contentions,  earnest,  ardent,  animated, 
but — peacefuL  Not  so,  howeyer,  must  we  read  Curran's 
hisUny.  In  the  days  from  which  he  dates  his  glory,  peril 
beset  his  path,  armed  foes  composed  his  auditory,  exaspe- 
rated authority  denounced  his  zeal,  and  &ction  scowled 
npon  the  dauntless  adyocate  it  burned  to  make  its  yictim. 
Bayonets  were  often  bristling  at  his  breast,  and  the  inter- 
ference of  the  bench  was  sometimes  called  for,  to  procure 
him  eyen  the  decency  of  a  hearing.  His  daring  to  appear 
at  all  in  defence  of  a  state-prisoner  was  made  matter  of 
grieyons  accusation  I  Lord  Carletou  broadly  hinted  to  him 
he  might  lose  his  gown  if  he  defended  Neilson.  ''  Well, 
my  Lord,"  said  Curran,  somewhat  contemptuously,  ''  his 
J^jesty  may  take  the  silk,  but  he  must  leaye  ^e  stuff 
behind*"  He  scorned  both  the  threat  and  the  imputation. 
^  I  feel  no  shame,"  he  says  in  1798,  ^  at  such  a  charge, 
except  that  of  its  being  made  at  such  a  time  as  this,  that  to 
defend  the  people  should  be  held  out  as  an  imputation  upon 
the  King's  counsel,  when  the  people  are  prosecuted  by  the 
State.  I  think  eyery  counsel  is  the  property  of  his  fellow- 
subjects.  If,  indeed,  because  I  wore  his  Majesty's  gown,  J 
had  declined  my  duty,  or  had  done  it  weakly  or  treacherously 
— ^if  I  had  made  that  gown  a  mantle  of  hypocrisy,  and  had 
betrayed  my  client,  or  sacrificed  him  to  any  personal  yiew — 
I  might,  perhapjB,  haye  been  thought  wiser  by  those  who  haye 
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blamed  me,  but  I  Bhoold  have  thought  myself  the  basest 
villain  upon  earth."  It  was  amid  such  scenes,  and  under 
such  discouragements,  that  Curran  pronounced  the  memor- 
able orations  which  have  made  his  name  immortal.  With 
every  msh  to  present  them  entire,  space  will  not  permit  me. 
Extracts,  however,  shall  be  given  from  the  most  interesting 
speeches,  by  which  the  public  may  regulate  its  judgment. 
Let  me  hope  that  the  fragments,  however  necessarily  minute, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  structure. 

Of  the  addresses  to  juries,  the  first  T  find  is  that  in  defence 
of  Archibald  Hamilton  Bowau,  in  the  month  of  January  1794. 
May  I  be  allowed  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  dwelling  for  a 
moment  on  the  memory  of  a  friend?  I  knew  Hamilton 
Bo  wan,  and  believe  I  knew  him  thoroughly.  It  is  now  very 
many  years  since,  when,  sitting  in  my  chambers  in  Dublin, 
the  door  opened,  and  to  my  surprise  he  entered  with  an 
unfolded  letter  *  in  his  hand.  "  I  come  to  introduce  myself," 
said  he  :  "  here  is  a  letter  which  I  have  had  from  America, 
and  I  cannot  answer  it  vdthout  being  able  to  say  we  are 
acquainted."  Bowan  was  a  man  not  easily  forgotten.  He 
was  a  most  noble  figure,  of  venerable  aspect,  and  very  digni- 
fied demeanour.  In  his  youth  his  bearing  must  have  been 
magnificent,  though  when  I  knew  him,  time  was  just  begin- 
ning to  make  its  impression.  Many  anecdotes  were  current 
of  his  agility  in  early  life,  and  of  one  of  his  exploits  he  was 
vain,  though  not  inexcusably.  He  ran  a  race,  witnessed  by 
the  court  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  jack  hoots  against  an  officer  of 
the  Garde- du'corps  dressed  in  silk  stockings  and  light  shoes, 
and  beat  the  Frenchman  hollow.  The  lovely  but  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette — then  in  full  blaze  of  that  beauty  which 
lent  Burke  its  inspiration  —  was  present,  and  almost  turned 
Bowan's  brain  with  her  admiration.  It  could  not  have  been 
bestowed  upon  one  more  likely  to  appreciate  it.  Bowan  was 
of  the  true  Don  Quixote  school ;  a  knight-errant,  adoring 
the  sex,  and  eager  to  make  its  injuries  his  own.  Woe  to  the 
seducer,  however  high  his  rank,  whose  victim  appealed  to 
him  for  his  protection.  An  indiscriminate  chivalry  was  his 
characteristic,  and  it  remained  so  to  his  eightieth  year.     At 

*  The  letter  was  from  the  Honourable  Csesar  Augustus  Rodney,  a  very 
eminent  man,  who  died  Ambassador  from  the  United  States  to  South 
America. 
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times  lie  sent  forth  tiie  miBdeeds  ^tideitr  vam^borr)  of  which 
eomplaiiitB  had  heen  made  to  him,  so  iettdeeslT  detailed,  and 
so  penfRCooiia^  ^lat  public  attentioD  was  monopoinedhj  the^ 
and  paWc  feeliiig  often  mnch  excited.  This  he  effected  br 
means  of  a  prirste  printing- picas  which  he  had  at  home« 
SSdDed  in  Tanoos  branches  of  mechanical  science,  he  waSi 
amongst  his  other  proficiencies,  a  good  compositor.  Mv 
acquaintance  with  this  e<M:entric  and  most  amiaUe  man  soon 
ripened  into  intimacy.  The  impression  he  left  on  me  was 
that  of  a  warm  heart,  an  open  hand,  and  the  kindliest  nature, 
with  a  touch  of  the  romantic  which  Tears  had  not  affected. 
NcTer  was  there  an  individual  less  capable  of  crime,  or  one 
more  likely  to  commit  an  indiscretion.  Thoroughlj  disinter- 
ested,  he  never  thought  of  himself;  but  if  he  saw  towards 
another  even  the  semblance  of  oppression,  at  all  cost  and  all 
hazard  he  stood  forth  to  redress  or  to  resist  it.  Though 
Bowan  was  secretary  to  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  bo 
was  no  mere  political  adventurer.  A  man  of  large  landeil 
possessions,  the  interests  of  Ireland  and  his  own  were  identi- 
fied;  and  yet  he  was  subjected  to  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  through  the  machinations  of  a  perfidious  and  pen- 
sioned betrayer.  That  Lord  Clare  thought  he  had  been 
trepanned,  his  interference,  already  alluded  to,  fully  proves  ; 
and  his  subsequent  life  justifies  the  opinion.  The  indictment 
on  which  Mr  Curran  defended  him  was  for  the  publication  of 
an  address  firom  the  United  Irish  Society  to  the  volunteers 
of  Ireland.  He  was  convicted.  Yet  he  neither  wrote  nor 
distributed  the  address.  The  man  who  did  distribute  it,  and 
who  resembled  Rowan,*  never  was  indicted,  and  Drennan, 
its  actual  author,  was  prosecuted  and  acquitted.  Curran 
defended  him.  The  proof  of  publication  was  insufficient. 
Bowan  was  fined  £500,  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment While  undergoing  this  sentence,  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  fellow-prisoner  named  Jackson,  of  whom  more 
hereafter.  Jackson  was  unquestionably  a  traitor,  and  was 
visited  in  his  prison  by  Cockaigne,  an  English  attorney  —  a 
deadly  enemy  in  the  mask  of  a  friend.  Bowan  was  entrapped 
into  some  participation  in  their  plots,  and  a  charge  of  high 
treason  was  preferred  against  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
his  situation  was  critical  in  the  extreme.     Some  powerful 

*  His  name  was  Willis. 
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Mend  Becretly  apprised  bim  of  his  danger,  and  he  effected 
his  escape.  This  was  the  achievement  oi  his  heroic  wife,  ai^ 
Irish  Madame  Lavalette.  The  under-jailer  of  Newgate  was 
induced  to  accompany  him  to  his  own  house,  and  permitted  him 
to  enter  a  back-room,  where  his  lady  and  their  children  slept. 
Everything  had  been  prepared.  He  disguised  himself  in  hi^ 
herd's  clothes,  got  down  from  a  back- window  by  means  of  a 
knotted  rope,  and  reached  in  safety  the  house  of  his  friend, 
Mr  Sweetman,  on  the  coast  near  Dublin.  Rewards  to  a  large 
amount  were  immediately  offered  for  his  apprehension. 
Government  promised  £1000,  the  city  of  Dublin  £500,  and 
certain  individuals  £500  more.  A  small  and  not  very  well- 
found  fishing  smack  of  his  Mend  Sweetman's  was  the  only 
available  mode  of  escape.  However,  three  fishermen  were 
hired,  two  of  them  brothers  of  the  name  of  Sheridan.  "  When 
I  heard  that  name,"  said  Bo  wan  to  me,  as  he  related  these 
incidents,  "  I  hailed  it  as  one  of  good  omen,"  And  it  proved 
80.  While  awaiting  a  vdnd,  seated  in  the  stem  of  the  boat, 
enveloped  in  a  large  Spanish  cloak,  these  truly  noble  fellows 
addressed  him :  "  Mr  Rowan,  we  know  you,  and  we  know 
what  we  can  get  by  surrendering  you ;  but  we  have  pledged 
our  words  to  take  you  to  France,  and,  with  the  help  of  God, 
we  will  do  so."  A  more  heroic  sacrifice  is  hardly  to  be  found 
in  history.  A  shilling  or  two  a-day  was  perhaps  the  amount 
of  these  poor  men's  earning,  and  here  was  a  fortune  of  £2000 
if  they  betrayed  this  man,  to  them  a  stranger,  and  they 
spumed  it.  Legislators  of  Ireland  1  you,  who  still  survive 
the  trafficked  trust  of  1800,  how  stand  you  by  the  side  of 
these  poor  peasants?  It  is  needless  to  say,  that,  in  the 
future  day  of  his  prosperity,  they  were  not  forgotten  by  one 
whose  noble  nature  was  Idndred  to  their  own.  Rowan  was 
landed  safely  in  France,  whence  he  sailed  for  America,  where, 
by  his  own  industry  and  talents,  he  for  some  years  contrived 
to  maintain  himself,  his  chief  support  being  derived  from  the 
superintendence  of  a  cotton-factory  in  New  York.  The  kind- 
ness of  Lord  Clare  has  been  already  recorded.  He  did  not  live 
to  see  the  restoration  of  Rowan  to  his  country,  which,  however, 
he  had  secured.  The  events  of  1803  may  be  supposed  to 
have  for  a  time  retarded  it.  It  was  not  till  1805  that,  being 
arraigned  before  Lord  Olonmel,  he  thus  pleaded  the  King's 
pardon  :  "  When  I  last  had  the  honour  to  stand  in  this  court 
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tiefisre  your  Lordship,  I  said  iihat  I  did  not  know  the  King 
otherwise  than  as  the  head  of  the  State — as  a  magistrate 
wielding  the  force  of  the  executive  power.  I  now  know  him 
hy  his  demency — by  that  clemency  which  has  enabled  me 
eflQoe  more  to  meet  my  vdfe  and  children  —  to  find  them  not 
<mly  unmolested,  but  cherished  and  protected  during  my 
abeenoe  in  a  foreign  country,  and  my  legal  incapacity  of 
leaidenng  to  them  the  assistance  of  a  husband  and  a  father. 
Were  I  to  be  insensible  of  that  clemency,  I  should  indeed  be 
an  unworthy  man.  All  are  liable  to  error.  These  oonsidera* 
iiims  have  taught  me  deeply  to  regret  some  of  the  violent 
measures  which  I  then  pursued.  Under  the  circumstances 
in  which  I  stand,  were  I  to  express  all  I  feel  upon  this  sub- 
ject, it  might  be  attributed  to  base  and  unworthy  motives ; 
but  your  Lordships,  aware  how  deeply  I  must  be  affected  by 
my  present  situation,  will  give  me  credit  for  what  I  cannot 
mydelf  express."  After  a  few  kind  words  firom  Lord  Clonmel, 
he  retired  from  the  court,  surrounded  by  happy  friends. 
Bowan  survived  very  many  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
ample  fortune,  and  of  all  the  blessings  which  domestic  happi- 
ness can  bestow.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  his 
eldest  son  was  the  late  highly  distinguished  officer.  Captain 
Hamilton,  of  the  navy.  Bowan  retained  his  chivalry  to  the 
last  Li  1827,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-five,  he 
travelled  to  London  to  demand  a  meeting  from  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  for  some  hasty  expressions  dropped  in  the  heat  of  a 
debate.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  too  honourable  and  right- 
minded  a  man  to  give  unprovoked  offence,  and  the  affair  was 
easily  and  amicably  adjusted.  As  my  extracts  from  Mr 
Currants  speech  in  his  defence  wiU  commence  with  a  personal 
description  of  his  client,  any  frirther  portraiture  of  mine  must 
be  unnecessary.  Many  there  are  who  still  remember  his 
majestic  figure,  a  model  for  the  sculptor,  with  a  native  oaken 
sapling  in  his  hand,  and  two  gigantic  Danish  wolf-dogs  at  his 
heels,  as  he  issued  from  Eildsj^  Street — a  formidable  trio. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  MR  ROWAN. 

•  "  Gentlemen,  let  me  suggest  another  observation  or  two,  if 
still  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
defendant.     Give  me  leave  to  suggest  to  you  what  ciroum- 
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stances  you  ought  to  consider,  in  order  to  found  your  verdict. 
You  should  consider  the  character  of  the  person  accused ; 
and  in  this  your  task  is  easy,     I  will  venture  to  say,  there  is 
not  a  man  in  this  nation  more  known  than  the  gentleman  who 
is  the  subject  of  this  prosecution,  not  only  by  the  part  he  has 
taken  in    public    concerns,   and    which    he  has  taken   in 
common  with   many,  but  still  more  so  by  that  extraordi- 
nary sympathy  for  human  affliction  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
think,  he  shares  with  so  small  a  number.     There  is  not  a 
day  that  you  hear  the  cries  of  your  starving  manufacturers  in 
your  streets,  that  you  do  not  also  see  the  advocate  of  their 
sufferings — ^that  you  do  not  see  his  honest  and  manly  figure, 
with  uncovered  head,  soliciting  for  their  relief ;  searching  the 
frozen  heart  of  charity  for  every  string  that  can  be  touched 
by  compassion,  and  urging  the  force  of  every  argument  and 
every  motive,  save  that  which  his  modesty  suppresses — the 
authority  of  his  own  generous  example.     Or  if  you  see  him 
not  there,  you  may  trace  his  steps  to  the  abode  of  disease,  and 
famine,  and  despair ;  the  messenger  of  Heaven  —  bearing 
with  him  food,  and  medicine,  and  consolation.     Are  these 
the  materials  of  which  we  suppose  anarchy  and  public  rapine 
to  be   formed?     Is  this  the  man  on  whom  to  fasten  the 
abominable  charge  of  goading  on  a  frantic  populace  to  mutiny 
and  bloodshed?     Is  this  the  man  likely  to  apostatise  from 
every  principle  that  can  bind  him  to  the  State — ^his  birth,  his 
property,  his  education,  his   character,   and  his   children? 
Let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  you  agree  with  his 
prosecutors  in  thinking  there  ought  to  be  a  sacrifice  of  such  a 
man,  on  such  an  occasion,  and  upon  the  credit  of  such  evidence 
you  are  to  convict  him  ;  never  did  you,  never  can  you,  give 
a  sentence  consigning  any  man  to  public  punishment  with 
less  danger  to  his  person  or  to  his  fame ;  for  where  could 
the  hireling  be  found  to  fling  contumely  or  ingratitude  at  his 
head,  whose  private  distresses  he  had  not  laboured  to  alleviate, 
or  whose  public  condition  he  had  not  laboured  to  improve  ?  '' 

ON   THE    LIBERTY  OF   THE    PRESS. 

"  What,  then,  remains  ?  The  liberty  of  the  press  only  : 
that  sacred  Palladium,  which  no  influence,  no  power,  no 
government,  which  nothing  but  the  folly  or  the  depravity, 
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*Tgy  jiDv  fiii£»  -ae^  ^vna  IE  samaiiL  ^  iirmte^z  S^tc^ 
WEOtr  irgic  -ae^  niiiT!i**r  :i^b1  sb«us>  izna.  3r  'nif  ^atc^  «i< 
9ES  imiK^^r  aiiL  HmOKsr  iekiil  iwil  "a^  Tclkv  ^  «lMk 
'mnjsL  "zut  jimc  ie  -hraT  tit  it-'i  _*  sukL  j£=rv^«  aif  vdul  ^s^tt^ 
-astir  iasat^     1=  jin:  omoc  i£  :aif  ^in=a£  icnaih^iiiHiiKi^  ^'t  $0:^ 

KT^rtsT — ^5j&  nee  ar  ;,\n  |*ilag  di?  saxaen^  oc  pc«l>  cbe  odnNr 

"(qsalhr  4k  s:!szpci£e  iqioQ  bock;  ^:ie  dectsiTx^  iassisutl  i$  pty^ 
dpccsMed  whiiociZ  wazning;.  br  fblhr  on  ibe  ix>e  $kk\  or  b  v 
freij2T  oa  dke  odier :  aikd  dieie  is  no  notice  odT  Uh^  tr^«$c^ 
tin  the  traitor  act&  In  diose  nnfoitiuMte  countwe  i^i» 
caoixrt  read  it  without  horriM' — there  ait^  officer:^  wh<>$d  |Wk>^ 
Tince  it  is  to  have  the  wmter,  which  is  to  be  drunk  br  th^ir 
ralerg,  sealed  np  in  bottles,  lest  8ome  wnc>tched  ini^cxtnu^l 
shooM  throw  poiscm  into  the  draught*  But,  g^nitleuitnu  if 
Ton  wish  for  a  nearer  and  a  more  interesting  exainpU\  you 
have  it  in  the  history  of  your  own  Revolution ;  >^>u  havo  it  at 
that  memorable  period,  when  the  monarch  found  a  «orvilo 
acquiescence  in  the  ministers  of  his  foUj — when  tlio  lilH^rty  i^' 
the  press  was  trodden  under  foot — when  venal  shoriflH  n^turutHl 
packed  juries  to  carry  into  effect  those  fatal  conapirtu'ioii  (^ 
the  few  against  the  many — when  the  devoted  benohoM  of 
public  justice  were  filled  by  some  of  tlioso  foundUngn  u( 
fortune,*  who,  overwhelmed  in  the  torrent  of  oorruptiou  i\i 
an  early  period,  lay  af  the  bottom  like  drowned  bodiuii  whilo 
*  These  were  supposed  to  be  personal  Allusions. 
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sanity  remained  in  them,  but  at  length,  becoming  buoyant 
by  putrefaction,  they  rose  as  they  rotted,  and  floated  to  the 
surface  of  the  polluted  stream,  where  they  were  drifted  along, 
the  objects  of  terror  and  contagion  and  abomination. 

^'  In  that  awfiil  moment  of  a  nation's  travail,  of  the  last 
gasp  of  tyranny,  and  the  first  breath  of  freedom,  how  preg- 
nant is  the  example  1  -  The  press  extinguiBhed,  the  people 
enslaved,  and  the  prince  undone.  As  the  advocate  of  society 
therefore— of  peace,  of  domestic  liberty,  and  the  lasting 
union  of  the  two  countries,  I  conjure  you  to  guard  the  liberty 
of  the  presR,  that  great  sentinel  of  the  State,  that  grand  de- 
tector of  public  imposture  ;  guard  it,  because  when  it  sinks, 
there  sinks  with  it,  in  one  common  grave,  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  and  the  security  of  the  Crown. 
'  ^*  Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  that  this  question  has  not  been 
brought  forward  earlier.  I  rejoice  for  the  sake  of  the  court, 
of  the  jury,  and  of  the  pubHc  repose,  that  this  question  has 
not  been  brought  forward  till  now.  In  Oreat  Britain  ana- 
logous circumstances  have  taken  place.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  that  imfortunate  war  which  has  deluged  Europe  vdth 
blood,  the  spirit  of  the  English  people  was  tremblingly  alive 
to  the  terror  of  French  principles  ;  at  that  moment  of  general 
paroxysm,  to  accuse  was  to  convict.  The  danger  loomed 
larger  to  the  public  eye  from  the  misty  region  through 
which  it  was  surveyed.  We  measure  inaccessible  heights 
by  the  shadows  they  project,  when  the  lowness  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  light  form  the  length  of  the  shade. 

"  There  is  a  sort  of  aspiring  and  adventurous  credulity, 
which  disdains  assenting  to  obvious  truths,  and  delights  in 
catching  at  the  improbabilities  of  a  case  as  its  best  groirnd  of 
&ith.  To  what  other  cause,  gentlemen,  can  you  ascribe 
that,  in  the  wise,  the  reflecting,  and  the  philosophic  nation 
of  Great  Britain,  a  printer  has  been  gravely  found  guilty  of 
a  libel  for  publishing  those  resolutions  to  which  the  present 
minister  of  that  kingdom  had  actually  subscribed  his  name  ? 
To  what  other  cause  can  you  ascribe,  what  in  my  mind  is 
still  more  astonishing,  in  such  a  country  as  Scotland — a 
nation,  cast  in  the  happy  medium  between  the  spiritless 
acquiescence  of  submissive  poverty,  and  the  sturdy  creduHty 
of  pampered  wesdth— cool  and  ardent,  adventurous  and  per- 
severing, winging  her  eagle  flight  against  the  blaze  of  every 
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science,  with  an  eye  that  never  winks,  and  a  wing  that 
never  tires  ;  crowned,  as  she  is,  with  the  spoils  of  every  art, 
and  decked  with  the  wreath  of  every  muse,  from  the  deep 
and  scrutinising  researches  of  her  Hume,  to  the  sweet  and 
simple,  but  not  less  sublime  and  pathetic  morality  of  her 
Boms — ^how,  from  the  bosom  of  a  country  like  that,  genius 
and  character  and  talents  *  should  be  banished  to-  a  distant 
and  barbarous  soil,  condemned  to  pine  xmder  the  horrid  com- 
munion of  vulgar  vice  and  base-bom  profligacy,  for  twice  the 
period  that  ordinary  calculation  gives  to  the  continuance  of 
human  life  I  But  I  will  not  further  press  any  idea  that  is 
painful  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  must  be  painful  to  you  :  I  will 
only  say,  you  have  now  an  example  of  which  neither  Eng- 
land nor  Scotland  had  the  advantage ;  you  have  the  example 
of  the  panic,  the  infatuation,  and  the  contrition  of  both.  It 
is  now  for  you  to  decide  whether  you  will  profit  by  their  ex- 
perience of  idle  panic  and  idle  regret,"or  whether  you  meanly 
prefer  to  palliate  a  servile  imitation  of  their  frailty  by  a 
paltry  affectation  of  their  repentance.  It  is  now  for  you  to 
show  that  you  are  not  carried  away  by  the  same  hectic  de- 
lusions, to  acts  of  which  no  tears  can  wash  away  the  fatal 
consequences  or  the  indelible  reproach.'' 

• 

THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  IRELAND. 

**  Gentlemen,  Mr  Attorney-General  has  thought  proper  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  public 
afiGedrs  at  the  time  of  this  transaction :  let  me  also  make  a 
few  retrospective  observations  on  a  period  at  which  he  has 
but  slightly  glanced.  You  know,  gentlemen,  that  France  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  America,  and  we  became  thereby  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  that  nation. 

'  Heu,  nesda  mens  hominum  futuri ! ' 

Little  did  that  ill-fated  monarch  know  that  he  was  forming 
the  first  causes  of  those  disastrous  events  that  were  to  end  in 
the  subversion  of  his  throne,  in  the  slaughter  of  his  family, 
and  the  deluging  of  his  country  with  the  blood  of  his  people. 
Tou  cannot  but  remember  that  at  a  time  when  we  had  scarcely 
a  regular  soldier  for  our  defence  —  when  the  old  and  young 

*  Uxor,  Biargarot,  ko. 
L 
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were  scanned  and  terrified  with  apprehensions  of  a  descent 
upon  our  coasts — ^that  Providence  seemed  to  have  worked  a 
sort  of  miracle  in  our  favour.  Tou  saw  a  band  of  armed  meA 
at  the  great  call  of  nature,  of  honour,  and  their  country ;  you 
saw  men  of  the  greatest  wealth  and  rank ;  you  saw  every 
class  of  the  community  give  up  its  members,  and  send  them 
armed  into  the  field  to  protect  the  public  and  private  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland  :  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  turn  back 
to  that  period,  without  reviving  those  sentiments  of  tenderness 
and  gratitude  which  then  beat  in  the  public  bosom  ;  to  re- 
collect amidst  what  applause,  what  tears,  what  prayers,  what 
benedictions,  they  walked  forth  amongst  spectators,  agitated 
by  the  mingled  sensations  of  terror  and  of  reliance,  of  danger 
and  of  protection,  imploring  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon 
their  heads,  and  its  conquest  upon  their  swords.  That  illus- 
trious, and  adored,  and  abused  body  of  men  stood  forward 
and  assumed  the  title,  which  I  trust  the  ingratitude  of  their 
country  will  never  blot  from  its  history — ^the  volunteers  of 
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"  Gentlemen,  the  representation  of  our  people  is  the  vital 
principle  of  their  political  existence ;  without  it,  they  are 
dead,  or  they  live  only  to  servitude ;  without  it,  there  are 
two  estates  acting  upon  and  against  the  third,  instead  of 
acting  in  co-operation  with  it ;  without  it,  if  the  people  are 
oppressed  by  their  judges,  where  is  the  tribunal  to  which 
their  judges  can  be  amenable? — without  it,  if  they  are 
trampled  upon  and  plundered  by  a  minister,  where  is  the 
tribunal  to  which  the  offender  shall  be  amenable? — without 
it,  where  is  the  ear  to  hear,  or  the  heart  to  feel,  or  the  hand 
to  redress  their  sufferings  ?  Shall  they  be  found,  let  me  ask 
you,  in  the  accursed  bands  of  imps  and  minions  that  bask  in 
their  disgrace,  and  fatten  upon  their  spoils,  and  flourish  upon 
their  ruin?  But  let  me  not  put  this  to  you  as  a  merely 
speculative  question :  it  is  a  plain  question  of  fact.  Rely  on 
it,  physical  man  is  everywhere  the  same :  it  is  only  the  vari- 
ous operation  of  moral  causes  that  gives  variety  to  the  social 
or  individual  character  or  condition.  How  otherwise  happens 
it,  that  modem  slavery  looks  quietly  at  the  despot  on  the 
very  spot  where  Leonidas  expired?     The  answer  is,  Spai-ta 
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has  not  changed  her  climate,  but  she  has  lost  that  govern- 
ment which  her  liberty  could  not  survive." 


•  UNIVERSAL   EMANCIPATION. 

"  This  paper,  gentlemen,  insists  on  the  necessity  of  eman- 
cipating the  Catholics  of  Ireland;  and  that  is  charged  as 
part  of  the  libel.  If  they  had  waited  another  year — ^if  they 
had  kept  this  prosecution  impending  for  another  year,  how 
much  would  remain  for  a  jury  to  decide  upon,  I  should  be  at 
a  loss  to  discover.  It  seems  as  if  the  progress  of  public 
information  was  eating  away  the  ground  of  the  prosecution. 
Since  its  commencement,  this  part  of  the  libel  has  unluckily 
received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  In  that  interval  our 
Catholic  brethren  have  re-obtained  that  admission  which,  it 
seems,  it  was  a  libel  to  propose.  In  what  way  to  account  for 
this  I  am  really  at  a  loss.  Have  any  alarms  been  occasioned 
by  the  emancipation  of  our  Catholic  brethren?  Has  the 
bigoted  malignity  of  any  individual  been  crushed  ?  Or  has 
the  stability  of  the  government  or  that  of  the  country  been 
weakened  ?  Or  is  one  million  of  subjects  stronger  than  four 
millions  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  benefit  they  have  received 
should  be  poisoned  by  the  sting  of  vengeance  ?  If  you  think 
so,  you  must  say  to  them.  You  have  demanded  emancipation, 
and  you  have  got  it;  but  we  abhor  your  persons;  we  are 
outraged  at  your  success,  and  we  will  stigmatise  by  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution  the  adviser  of  that  relief  which  you  have 
obtained  from  the  voice  of  your  country.  I  ask  you,  do  you 
think,  as  honest  men  anxious  for  the  public  tranquility, 
conscious  that  there  are  wounds  not  yet  completely  cicatrised, 
that  you  ought  to  speak  this  language  at  this  time  to  men 
who  are  very  much  disposed  to  think  that,  in  this  very  eman- 
cipation, they  have  been  saved  from  their  own  Parliament  by 
the  humanity  of  their  savereign  ?  Or  do  you  wish  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  revocation  of  these  improvident  concessions? 
Do  you  think  it  wise  or  humane  at  this  moment  to  insult 
them,  by  sticking  up  in  a  pillory  the  man  who  dared  to  stand 
forth  as  their  advocate  ?  I  put  it  to  your  oaths :  Do  you 
think  that  a  blessing  of  that  kind  —  that  a  victory  obtained 
by  justice  over  bigotry  and  oppression,  should  have  a  stigma 
cast  upon  it,  by  an  ignominious  sentence  upon  men  bold 
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enough  and  honest  enough  to  propose  that  measure ; — ^to 
propose  the  redeeming  of  religion  from  the  abuses  of  the 
church,  the  reclaiming  of  three  millions  of  men  from  bondage, 
and  giving  liberty  to  all  who  had  a  right  to  demand  it ;  giving, 
I  say,  in  the  so  much  censured  words  of  this  paper  —  giving 
'  universal  emancipation/ 

"I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  British  law,  which  makes 
liberty  commensurate  with,  and  inseparable  from,  British  soil 
— which  proclaims  even  to  the  stranger  and  the  sojourner,  the 
moment  he  sets  his  foot  upon  British  earth,  that  the  ground 
on  which  he  treads  is  holy,  and  consecrated  by  the  genius  of 
universal  emancipation.  No  matter  in  what  language  his 
doom  may  have  been  pronounced  —  no  matter  what  com- 
plexion, incompatible  with  freedom,  an  Indian  or  an  African 
Sim  may  have  burnt  on  him  —  no  matter  in  what  dis- 
astrous battle  the  helm  of  his  liberty  may  have  been  cloven 
down  —  no  matter  with  what  solemnities  he  may  have  been 
devoted  upon  the  altar  of  slavery  —  the  moment  he  touches 
the  sacred  soil  of  Britain,  the  altar  and  the  god  sink  together 
in  the  dust ;  his  soul  walks  abroad  in  its  own  majesty ;  his 
body  swells  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains,  which  burst 
from  around  him,  and  he  stands  redeemed,  regenerated,  and 
disenthralled  by  the  irresistible  genius  of  universal  eman- 
cipation.'' 

(The  loud  and  irrepressible  acclamations  of  all  within 
hearing,  here  interrupted  Mr  Curran.  When,  after  a  long 
interval,  the  enthusiasm  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  he  thus 
modestly  alluded  to  the  incident). 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  ascribe  any  effusion 
of  this  sort  to  any  merit  of  mine.  It  is  the  mighty  theme, 
and  not  the  inconsiderable  advocate,  that  can  excite  interest 
in  the  hearer :  what  you  hear  is  but  the  testimony  which 
nature  bears  to  her  own  character ;  it  is  the  effusion  of  her 
gratitude  to  that  Power  which  stamped  that  character 
upon  her." 

peroration. 

"  Upon  this  subject,  therefore,  credit  me  when  I  say  I  am 
still  more  anxious  for  you  than  I  can  possibly  be  for  him. 
Not  the  jury  of  his  own  choice,  which  the  law  of  England 
allows,  but  which  ours  refuses,  collected  in  that  box  by  a 
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person,  certainly  no  friend  to  Mr  Bowan — certainly  not  very 
deeply  interested  in  giving  him  a  very  impartial  jury. 
Feeling  this,  as  I  am  persuaded  you  do,  you  cannot  be  sur- 
prised, however  you  may  be  distressed,  at  the  mournful 
presage  with  which  an  anxious  public  is  led  to  fear  the  worst 
from  your  possible  determination.  But  I  will  not,  for  the 
justice  and  honour  of  our  common  country,  suffer  my  mind  to 
be  borne  away  by  such  melancholy  anticipation.  I  will  not 
relinquish  the  confidence  that  this  day  will  be  the  period  of 
his  sufferings ;  and,  however  mercilessly  he  has  been  hitherto 
pursued,  that  your  verdict  will  send  him  home  to  the  arms  of 
his  family  and  the  wishes  of  his  country.  But  if,  which 
Heaven  forbid  1  it  hath  still  been  unfortunately  determined, 
that  because  he  has  not  bent  to  power  and  authority,  because 
he  would  not  bow  down  before  the  golden  calf  and  worship 
it,  he  is  to  be  bound  and  cast  into  the  furnace, — I  do  trust  in 
God,  there  is  a  redeeming  spirit  in  the  constitution,  which 
wiU  be  seen  to  walk  with  the  sufferer  through  the  flames,  and 
to  preserve  him  unhurt  by  the  conflagration." 

When  Mr  Curran  terminated  this  magnificent  exertion,  the 
tmiversal  shout  of  the  audience  testified  its  enthusiasm.  He 
used  to  relate  a  ludicrous  incident  which  attended  his  depar- 
ture from  court  after  the  trial.  His  path  was  instantly  beset 
by  the  populace,  who  were  bent  on  chairing  him.  He  im- 
plored— ^he  entreated — all  in  vain.  At  length,  assuming  an 
air  of  authority,  he  addressed  those  nearest  to  him — "  I  desire, 
gentlemen,  that  you  will  desist."  "  I  laid  great  emphasis," 
says  Curran,  "  on  the  word  *  desist,'  and  put  on  my  best  suit 
of  dignity.  However,  my  next  neighbour,  a  gigantic  brawny 
chairman,  eyeing  me  with  somewhat  of  a  contemptuous 
affection  from  top  to  toe,  bellowed  out  to  his  companion — 
*  Arrah,  blood  and  turf  1  Pat,  don't  mind  the  little  crature  ; 
here,  pitch  him  up  this  minute  upon  my  shoulder  J  "  Pat  did 
as  he  was  desired :  the  "  little  crature  "  was  carried,  nolens 
volensj  to  his  carriage,  and  drawn  home  by  an  applauding 
populace.  It  was  a  great  treat  to  hear  Curran  describe  this 
scene,  and  act  it. 

The  next  trial  of  any  consequence  which  I  find  on  record 
is  that  of  the  Rev.  William  Jackson,  for  high  treason,  in  the 
year  1794.  No  indictment  for  this  offence  had  been  preferred 
in  Ireland  for  a  century.    In  four  years  more,  the  executioner 
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had  abundant  compensation.  Jackson's  history  is  not  with- 
out its  interest,  and  in  some  degree  connects  itself  with 
Bowan's.  He  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  arrived  in  Dublin  on  a  treasonable  mission  £rom  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  then  sitting  in  Paris.  Having 
been  formerly  secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  he 
wrote  her  letters  in  the  celebrated  correspondence  with 
Foote  the  actor.*  In  her  house  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  her  attorney,  a  Mr  Cockaigne,  and,  imhappily  for 
himself,  now  renewed  that  acquaintance  on  his  passage 
through  London.  It  was  my  lot  in  after  life  to  have  had  a 
singular  interview  with  this  man.  Somewhere  about  the 
year  1822,  after  I  had  been  some  short  time  at  the  English 
bar,  a  tall  and  venerable  figure  entered  my  chambers  with  a 
brief,  which  he  presented  with  much  courtesy.  There  was 
something,  however,  unusual  in  his  manner.  He  lingered 
and  hesitated,  and  seemed  as  if  doubtful  what  to  do.  At  last 
it  was  all  explained.  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  ventured  to  make  this  brief  the  medium  of  an  intro- 
duction to  you.  Some  occurrences  took  place  in  Dublin 
many  years  ago,  with  which  I  was  mixed  up ;  and  as  you 
may  have  heard  of  them,  perhaps  you  would  permit  me  to 
give  my  explanation — ^my  name  is  Cockaigne  I  "  I  felt  for 
the  moment  as  if  stunned.  The  man  had  long  been  matter 
of  history  to  me.  I  had  thought  him  in  his  grave.  Yet 
there  he  stood,  the  survivor  of  his  victim  and  his  patron, 
still  living  on  the  wages  that  had  purchased  life !  I  had 
hardly  nerve  enough  to  say  to  him,  "  Sir,  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr  Curran,  and  often  spoke 
with  him  on  the  wretched  Jackson's  fate,  you  must  see  the 
inutility  of  any  explanation."  He  uttered  not  a  syllable,  and 
left  the  room.  Jackson  was  in  difficulties,  and,  it  was  said, 
had  received  relief  from  Cockaigne  ;  hence  arose  an  intimacy. 
He  revealed  the  treasonable  mission  to  his  friend,  and  bis 
friend  revealed  it  to  the  minister.  "Mr  Cockaigne,"  says 
the  Attomey-Generaljt  on  the  trial,  "  at  the  desire  of  Mr 
Pitt,  consented  to  accompany  Jackson  in  order  to  render  his 

*  It  was  in  allusion  to  this,  and  to  the  issue  of  her  trial  for  bigamy,  that 
Foote  sarcastically  closed  the  correspondence  with  a  wish  that  her  "  Grace 
might  never  want  the  benefit  of  clergy" 

f  Wolfe,  afterwards  Lord  Kilwarden. 
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wicked  purposes  abortive."     Some  persons  have  made  this 
matter  of  charge  against  the  minister.     Neither  Mr  Curran 
nor  Mr  Ponsonby,  Jackson's  counsel,  affected  to  do  so  at  the 
trial,  nor,  indeed,  does  it  seem  open  to  them  to  have  done  so. 
Mr  Pitt  did  not  seek  the  informer ;  a  project  of  high  treason 
in  actual  progress  had  been  disclosed  to  him  officially,  and 
he  was  bound  to  crush  it  by  every  means  in  his  power.     No 
doubt  a  rigid  morality  may  take  exception  to  such  instru- 
mentality, but,  had  Mr  Pitt  rejected  it  when  thus  obtruded 
on  him,  the  safety  of  the  realm  might  have  been  compromised, 
and  the  blood  of  thousands  unnecessarily  shed.     It  would  be 
well  if  men  who  scatter  such  accusations    were  to  place 
themselves  for  a  moment  in  the  position,  and   burthened 
with  the  responsibility  of  those  whom  they  accuse.     It  was 
during  Rowan's  imprisonment  that  they  arrived  in  Ireland, 
and  by  Macnally,  a  barrister  (who  had  known   Jackson), 
they  were  introduced  to  him  in  Newgate,  and  also  to  Theo- 
bald Wolfe  Tone.     The  plans  of  Jackson  were  discussed 
amongst  them,  and  Tone  consented  to  proceed  to  France, 
accredited  by  Jackson  to  the  committee,  in  order  to  disclose 
the  state  of  Ireland,  and  discuss  the  policy  of  a  French  inva- 
sion.    The  officiousness  of  Cockaigne,  however,  seems  to 
have  alarmed  Tone,  and  he  resigned  his  mission  with  the 
shrewd  remark,  "  This  business  is  one  thing  for  us  Irishmen, 
but  the  Englishman  who  embarks  in  it  must  be  a  traitor  one 
way  or  the  other."  Mr  William  Curran,  in  his  very  admirable 
life  of  his  father,  relates  a  hateful  anecdote  of  this  man. 
Macnally,  counsel  in  most  of  the  high-treason  cases,  enter- 
tained  the  strangers   at  dinner.      The    conversation    was 
getting  imprudent,  when  the  butler,  beckoning  his  master 
out  of  the  room,  warned  him  to  be  careful ;  "  for,  sir,  the 
strange  gentleman  who  seems  to  be  asleep  is  not  so,  but 
carefully  listening  to  everything  that  is  said,  for  I  have  seen 
his  eye  glistening  through  the  fingers  with  which  he  is 
covering  his  face."     This  was  Cockaigne  I — in  the  midst  of 
conviviality  lying  in  wait  for  life.     At  length  Tone  drew  up 
a  paper  for  the  French  committee,  detailing  the  actual  state 
of  Ireland.     This  was  copied  and  given  to  Jackson,  who 
intrusted  it  to  Cockaigne  to  put  in  the  post,  under  cover  to 
a  confidant  at  Hamburg.     The  time  had  come.     The  traitor 
having  given  the  signal  to  headquarters,  he  was  himself 
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anested,  and  the  force  was  performed  of  his  examination  by 
the  Privy  Council.  This  of  course  was  a  blind,  but  proved 
so  effectual,  that  after  Jackson's  arrest,  which  ensued  imme- 
diately, he  and  Bowan  received  Cockaigne's  condolatory  visit 
in  prison,  and  heard  and  believed  his  friendly  protestations. 
Jackson,  after  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  was  tried  and 
convicted  of  high  treason  on  the  evidence,  with  some  docu- 
mentary corroboration,  of  the  single  witness,  Cockaigne  I  * 
Mr  Curran  on  this  occasion,  and  subsequently  on  others,  so 
ably  and  eloquently  denounced  the  injustice  of  convicting  for 
high  treason  in  Ireland  on  the  evidence  of  one  witness, 
whereas  two  were  requisite  in  England,  that  the  law  has 
since  been  assimilated  f  in  both  countries.  When  Jackson 
was  called  up  for  judgment,  a  very  melfincholy  scene  ensued. 
His  appearance  in  the  dock,  from  the  moment  of  his  entrance, 
indicated  extreme  indisposition.  Gradually  becoming  worse 
and  worse,  during  the  addresses  of  Messrs  Curran  and  Pon- 
fionby,  his  counsel,  he  at  last  sank  down  exhausted.  Lord 
Clonmel,  seeing  it,  said :  "  If  the  prisoner  is  insensible,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  pronounce  judgment  on  him."  A  medi- 
cal man  who  happened  to  be  in  court  was  requested  to 
examine  the  prisoner.  Having  done  so,  he  declared  that  he 
was  dying.     Being  sworn,  his  evidence  was  taken. 

Lord  Clonmel. — "Are  you  a  professional  man?  " 

Mr  Kinsley. — "  I  am  an  apothecary." 

Lord  Clonmel. — "  Can  you  speak  with  certainty  of  the 
state  of  the  prisoner  ?  " 

Mr  Kinsley. — "  I  can.     He  is  verging  to  eternity." 

Lord  Clonmel. — "  Do  you  think  him  capable  of  hearing 
his  judgment  ?  " 

Mr  Kinsley. — "  I  do  not  think  he  can." 

Lord  Clonmel. — "  Then  he  must  be  taken  away.  Take 
care  that  in  his  removal  no  mischief  be  done.  Let  him  be 
remanded  until  further  orders  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  as  much 
for  his  advantage  as  for  aU  yours  that  we  adjourn  the 
Court." 

Jackson  was  dead  I 

*  It  is  only  just  to  state  that  Mr  Erskine  afterwards,  in  his  defence  of 
Stone,  approved  of  this  conviction.  Indeed  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  truUi  of  Cockaigne's  testimony. 

t  TowNSEND's  Modern  State  Trials. 
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Lord  Clonmel. — "  Let  an  inquest,  and  a  respectable  one, 
be  held  on  the  body.  You  should  carefolly  inquire  by  what 
means  he  died/' 

The  body  lay  all  night  in  the  dock,  and  next  day  a  jury 
found  that  he  had  taken  poison.  There  could  have  been  no 
doubt  of  it.  Soon  after  he  appeared  the  day  before,  seeing 
Mr  Macnally  pass,  he  grasped  his  hand  and  faintly  whispered, 
"  We  have  deceived  the  senate.*'  Several  sentences  from 
the  Psalms,  indicating  his  danger  and  his  affliction,  were 
found  copied  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  his  pocket.  An  anecdote 
is  related  of  this  unfortunate  man  during  his  imprisonment, 
which  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  his  memory  to  suppress. 
It  is  related  in  the  "  Life  of  Curran  "  by  his  son,  and  also  in 
MacNevin's  "  Pieces  of  Lish  History."  The  Government  of 
the  day  allowed  him  every  indulgence — ^books,  writing 
materisds,  and  the  society  of  friends.  I  record  it  with 
pleasure.  On  the  approach  of  his  trial,  a  companion 
remained  with  him  to  a  late  hour ;  Jackson  accompanied  him 
on  his  way  out  as  far  as  the  waiting-room  of  the  jailer.  He 
was  fast  asleep  in  his  arm-chair,  his  keys  lying  beside  him  ! 
"Poor  fellow,"  said  Jackson,  "let  us  not  disturb  him.  I 
have  given  him  already  too  much  trouble."  He  took  the 
keys  and  let  his  companion  out.  The  door  was  open  to 
himself.  "  I  could  do  it,"  he  said,  "  but  what  would  be  the 
consequence  to  you,  and  to  the  poor  fellow  who  has  been  so 
kind  to  me  ?  No ;  let  me  rather  meet  my  fate."  He 
replaced  the  keys  without  awakening  his  keeper,  and 
returned  to  his  apartment.  Contrast  this  with  Cockaigne  ! 
Here  is  Mr  Curran's  account  of  him  : — 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury — I  am  scarcely  justified  in 
having  trespassed  so  long.  It  is  a  narrow  case.  It  is  the 
case  of  a  man  charged  with  the  most  penal  offence ;  and 
by  whomf  By  one  witness.  And  who  is  he?  A  man, 
stating  to  you  that  he  comes  from  another  country,  provided 
with  a  pardon  for  treasons  committed,  not  in  Great  Britain, 
but  in  this  kingdom  here  —  of  Ireland.  Have  you  ever 
been  upon  a  jury  before  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  sac- 
rificing his  Itfe  to  the  law  of  the  country  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  a  single  witness,  and  that  single  witness,  by  his 
own  confession,  an  accomplice  in  the  crime  ?  What  I  is 
character  made  the  subject  of  support  ?      Take   his   own 
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vile  evidence  for  his  character :  he  was  the  traitor  to  his 
client.  And  what  think  you  of  his  character  ?  He  was  the 
spy  that  hovered  round  his  friend,  and  snuffed  his  blood, 
and  coveted  the  price  that  was  to  be  given  him  for  shedding 
it  I  He  was  the  man  who  yielded  to  the  tie  of  three  oaths 
of  allegiance,  to  watch  and  be  the  setter  of  his  client — to 
earn  the  bribe  of  Government — secure  with  his  pardon 
already  in  his  pocket.  He  was  to  put  letters  in  the  post- 
office — to  do  what  he  stated  himself  pressed  upon  his  mind 
the  conviction  that  he  was  liable  to  the  penalties  of  treason  ; 
and  this  very  act  did  he  do  from  the  obligation  of  three  oaths 
of  allegiance  I  Was  he  aware  of  his  crime  ? — His  pardon 
tells  it.  Was  he  aware  of  the  turpitude  of  his  character  ? — 
Yes;  he  brought  a  witness  to  support  it:  knowing  that  it 
was  bad,  he  came  provided  with  an  antidote.  Is  it  a  man  of 
that  kind — ^his  pardon  in  his  pocket — ^his  bribe  not  yet 
within  his  pocket  until  you  by  your  verdict  shall  say  he  is 
worthy  of  it  I — ^is  it  such  a  man  whose  evidence  shall  take 
away  his  fellow-creature's  life  ?  He  came  over  to  be  a  spy — 
to  be  a  traitor — ^to  get  a  pardon,  and  to  get  a  reward; 
although,  if  you  believe  him,  it  was  to  be  all  common  agree- 
able work,  to  be  paid  for  like  his  other  ordinary  business,  by 
the  day  or  by  the  sheet.  He  was  to  be  paid  so  much  a  day 
for  ensnaring  and  murdering  his  client  and  his  friend  I  Do 
you  think  the  man  deserving  of  credit  who  can  do  such 
things  ?  No,  gentlemen  of  the  jury :  I  have  stated  the 
circumstances  by  wliich,  in  my  opinion,  the  credit  of  Mr 
Cockaigne  should  be  as  nothing  in  your  eyes." 
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Peter  Finnerty. — The  trial  of  William  Orr. — Finnerty  publishes  Marcus's 
letter  on  it  in  the  Prett  newspaper. — His  trial  and  conviction  for  libel. — 
Some  acoount  of  Finnerty. — Anecdotes  of  him. — Libels  Lord  Castlereagh 
in  England.  —  Suffers  judgment  by  de&ult.  —  His  idea  in  mitigation, — 
Curran  defends  Finnerty  on  his  Irish  trial. — Extracts  from  his  speech. — An 
appeal  on  the  facts  which  led  to  the  prosecution. — On  prosecutions  against 
the  press.  —  On  the  employment  of  informers.  —  Extract  from  Curran's 
speech  before  the  Privy  Council. — Description  of  the  vote  by  ballot. — The 
year  1798. — Rebellion  in  Ireland.  —Martial  law. — Attempt  to  detach  Curran 
from  the  Whig  party.  —  Its  failure.  —  He  defends  those  accused  of  high 
treason. — Illness.— Proceeds  to  London. — On  his  way  thither  visits  Don- 
nington  Park. — Presents  Cardan's  airs  to  Lady  Charlotte  Rawdon.  —Poem 
and  preface.  —  Almost  determines  to  emigrate  to  America.  —  Beautiful 
allusion  to  his  relinquishment  of  that  intention. 

The  nexjb  reported  speech  of  any  importance  is  that  in 
defence  of  Mr  Peter  Finnerty,  for  a  libel  on  Lord  Camden's 
administration.  Finnerty  was  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper 
called  the  Press^  to  which  the  most  distinguished  literary 
characters  of  the  Opposition  of  that  day  contributed.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr  Curran  himself  was  amongst 
the  number.  Thomas  Moore's  first  production  appeared  in 
it.  The  immediate  circumstances  in  which  this  prosecution 
originated  were  these :  A  person  of  the  name  of  William 
Orr  had  been  tried  and  convicted  at  a  preceding  assizes  of 
Carrickfergus,  before  Lord  Avonmore,  for  administering  an 
unlawful  oath.  Some  of  the  jury  who  tried  Orr  were  induced 
subsequently  to  make  an  affidavit  declaring  that  they  were 
intoxicated  when  they  agreed  to  their  verdict,  and  beseech- 
ing that  mercy  might  be  extended  to  the  convict.  The 
memorial  was  transmitted  to  the  Castle — Orr  was  several 
times  respited;  but  after  the  mature  deliberation  of  the 
Privy  Council,  the  law  was  allowed  to  take  its  course,  and 
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he  was  accordingly  execated.    His  fate  excited  great  inte- 
rest at  the  time,  and  the  circumstances  attending  it  under- 
went much  discussion.     A  letter  bearing  the  signature  of 
Mcarcus  appeared  in  the  Press  upon  the  subject,  couched  in 
very  indignant  and  very  eloquent  language.     Mr  Finnerty 
was  indicted  as  publisher,  tried,  convicted,  and  pilloried  in 
consequence.     The   result,  however,  was   considered  very 
far  from   discreditable  to  him,   and  his   punishment  was 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  penal  triumph.     The  celebrated  Arthur 
O'Connor,  the  uncle  of  Feargus,  better  known  in  England, 
held  an  umbrella  over  his  head  while  he  was  exposed.     He 
was  accompanied  by  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  coun- 
try,  and   repeatedly  and   enthusiastically   cheered  by  the 
populace.     The  poUtical  feeling  of  the  day  was  strongly  in 
his  favour.    The  trial  on  which  his  paper  had  descanted  was, 
in  the  mildest  parlance,  a  very  singular  one ;  and  more  than 
all,  it  was  generally,  and  I  believe  truly,  understood  that 
Mr  Finnerty  might  have  averted  the  prosecution  from  him- 
self, by  surrendering  Marcus  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.    This,  however,  his  principles  restrained  him  from 
doing ;  and  his  highly  honourable  determination  converted, 
in  the  estimation  of  many,  the  convict  into  the  martyr.     Mr 
Curran,  who  conducted  his  defence,  was  not  ashamed  of  his 
intimacy,  and,  to  my  knowledge,  held  him  to  the  day  of  his 
death  in  a  very  high  degree  of  estimation.     Finnerty  was 
one  of  the  few  admitted  to  his  foneral.     When  a  student  at 
the  Temple,  I  made  his  acquaintance.     He  was  an  unques- 
tionable original.     On  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment, 
he  migrat-ed  to  London,  and   got  an  engagement   on  the 
Morning  Chronicle  as  a  reporter.    It  was  a  prudent  journey — 
his  constitution  would  never  have  been  proof  against  the 
Irish  climate  of  *98.     Peter  was  a  man  born  to  trouble,  and 
most  pertinaciously  did  he  work  out  his  mission.     Libel  was 
the  pabulum  on  which  he  fed  from  his  cradle.     Not  satisfied 
with  his  Irish  laurels,  he  twice  tempted,  of  all  men  in  the 
world,  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  during  his  Attorney-generalship  I — 
a  man  at  whose  very  name  even  compositors  trembled.     But 
Peter  feared  not.     His  first  essay  was  a  pamphlet  on  the 
case  of  Major  Hogan,  reflecting  severely  on  the  Duke  of 
York  as  Commander-in-chief.    Through  his  interest  with  the 
press,  he  had  copious  extracts  from  it  published  in  the  daily 
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journals,  in  consequence  of  which  no  less  than  eighteen 
— ^printers,  proprietors,  and  editors — ^were  under  prosecution 
at  the  same  time  I  He  had  favoured  them,  as  Mends,  with 
the  very  earliest  copies — a  fatal  priority  I  Such,  at  least,  it 
most  assuredly  would  have  proved,  had  not  the  Wardle 
investigation  opportunely  averted  the  prosecutions.  His 
next  experiment,  however,  was  not  quite  so  fortunate. 
Having  accompanied  the  Walcheren  expedition  to  supply 
the  Chronicle  with  intelligence,  his  bulletins  induced  the 
Government  to  ship  him  home  in  a  man-of-war.  This  he 
imputed  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  libelled  him  accordingly. 
As  well  as  I  recollect,  he* pleaded  guilty,  reserving  all  his 
energies  for  the  day  on  which  he  was  called  up  for  judg- 
ment. It  was  a  day  indeed  I  In  the  interval,  between  his 
plea  and  it,  he  had  revisited  his  native  soil,  and  returned 
laden  with  a  hundred  libels  on  his  prosecutor,  duly  authen- 
ticated by  the  oaths  of  his  sympathising  countrymen — the 
lucky  survivors  of  '98.  These  he  meant  to  use  in  mitigation 
of  punishment.  Well,  indeed,  might  the  amazed  Sir  Vicary 
denounce  the  attempt  as  an  outrage  on  a  court  of  justice  I 
After  an  ineffectual  remand  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  his 
documents,  Peter  produced  them  again  in  all  their  native 
freshness — ^not  a  sentence  faded,  or  a  syllable  curtailed. 
Hour  after  hour,  against  the  united  opposition  of  both  bench 
and  bar,  did  he  battle  for  their  reception.  Shrewd,  intrepid, 
unabashed,  he  retorted  sarcasm,  and  met  menace  with  de- 
fiance. "  I  thought,  sir,"  said  Lord  EUenborough,  "  we  sent 
you  to  prison  for  a  week,  that  you  might  amend  these 
affidavits."  "  He'd  not  mend  them  in  a  month,"  said 
Garrow  loudly.  *'Much  more  quickly,"  replied  Peter,  "than* 
you  could  mend  your  manners."  Peter  boasted  a  classical 
education.  He  had  gone,  according  to  himself,  as  far  in 
Latin — as  Euclid,  On  this  day  his  erudition  was  inexhaust- 
ible. As  scrap  after  scrap  of  threadbare  axioms  was  paraded, 
the  Chief-Justice  used  to  growl — "  Oh,  what  a  waste  of 
time ! "  At  last,  in  allusion  to  Castlereagh's  employing  an 
agent  for  some  purpose,  he  exclaimed  — "  But  that  shan't 
save  him.     You  know  the  proverb,  my  Lords — 

'  Qui  fadt  per  alium  facit  per  se '  ** — 

as  a  matter  of  course,  mispronouncing  aUum,    Lord  Ellen- 
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borough  condescended  to  set  him  right ;  bnt  in  the  tone  and 
manner  of  his  critic  he  ungratefnlly  growled,  "  Oh  what  a 
waste  of  time  I — ^Pronounce  it  as  you  like,  my  Lord,  Mt  the 
English  of  it  the  same  f  "  Never,  to  be  sure,  was  greater 
effrontery  witnessed.  The  day  ended  in  his  departure  for 
Lincoln  Castle  on  a  visit  of  eighteen  months.  The  whole 
scene,  however,  was  graphically  depicted  in  the  Times  of  the 
next  morning ;  and  the  ready  talent  and  the  dauntless  cou- 
rage which  it  displayed,  despite  of  all  drawbacks,  obtained 
for  Finnerty  a  public  subscription  of  two  thousand  pounds. 
He  had  a  singular  habit  of  talking  to  himself.  A  Mend 
remarked  upon  it  to  him  one  day — "  Why,"  said  he,  "  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  always  fancy  myself  under  prosecution,  and 
am  making  my  defenceJ^  Mr  Curran  much  respected  him  for 
his  manly  rei^sal  to  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  daring 
all  consequences  rather  than  do  so.  When  reproached  with 
the  pillory  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  by  Gibbs.  Finnerty 
replied  that  it  was  "  the  proudest  hour  of  his  life."  On 
another  and  a  more  tender  occasion,  Peter's  proudest  hour 
beset  him.  He  was  ever  amatory,  and  at  one  time  sorely 
smitten  with  the  daughter  of  a  well-known  common  council 
man.  All  was  prosperous,  and,  for  once,  the  course  of  true 
love  seemed  to  be  running  smooth,  when,  alas  I  one  morn- 
ing, the  delicate  Amanda,  as  if  incredulously,  exclaimed : 
"  Surely,  Mr  Finnerty,  it  can't  be  true  that  you  ever  stood 
in  the  pillory."  "  I  thank  you,  madam,"  said  Peter,  as  he 
stalked  away,  "  for  not  asking  me  whether  I  had  been 
hanged."  Now,  however,  that  the  political  strife  of  the  day 
has  passed  away,  many,  perhaps,  will  think  that  Orr's  treat- 
ment imperatively  called  for  serious  commentary.  The  first 
extract  from  Mr  Curran's  speech  will  place  the  whole  narra- 
tive before  the  reader,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  before  our 
latest  posterity.  There  are  passages  in  this  speech  unsur- 
passed in  our  language.  « 

AK  APPEAL  TO  THE  JURY  ON  THE  FACTS  WHICH  LED  TO 

THE  PROSECUTION. 

"  Gentlemen, — ^Mr  Attorney-General  has  been  pleased  to 
open  another  battery  upon  this  publication,  which  I  do  trust 
I  shall  silence,  imless  I  flatter  myself  too  much  in  supposing 
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that  hitherto  my  resistance  has  not  heen  utterly  unsuccess- 
ful. He  ahuses  it  for  the  foul  and  insolent  familiarity  of  its 
address.  I  do  clearly  understand  his  idea :  he  considers  the 
freedom  of  the  press  to  be  the  license  of  offering  that  paltry 
adulation  which  no  man  ought  to  stoop  to  utter  or  to  hear ; 
he  supposes  the  freedom  of  the  press  ought  to  be  like  the 
freedom  of  a  king's  jester,  who,  instead  of  reproving  the 
&ults  of  which  majesty  ought  to  be  ashamed,  is  base  and 
cunning  enough,  under  the  mask  of  servile  and  adulatory 
censure,  to  stroke  down  and  pamper  those  vices  of  which  it 
is  foolish  enough  to  be  vain.  He  would  not  have  the  press 
presume  to  tell  the  Viceroy  that  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is 
a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  subject,  and  not  a  gaudy  feather 
stuck  into  the  diadem  to  shake  in  the  wind,  and  by  the 
waving  of  the  gay  plumage,  to  amuse  the  vanity  of  the 
wearer.  He  would  not  have  it  said  to  him,  that  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Crown  as  to  mercy,  is  like  the  discretion  of  a 
court  of  justice  as  to  law ;  and  that  in  the  one  case  as  well 
as  the  other,  wherever  the  propriety  of  the  exercise  of  it 
appears,  it  is  equally  a  matter  of  right.  He  would  have 
the  press  all  fierceness  to  the  people,  and  all  sycophancy  to 
power:  he  would  have  it  consider  the  mad  and  phrenetic 
depopulations  of  authority,  like  the  awful  and  inscrutable 
dispensations  of  Providence,  and  say  to  the  unfeeling  and 
despotic  despoiler,  in  the  blasphemed  and  insulted  language 
of  religious  resignation — '  The  Lord  hath  given,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord ! ' 
But  let  me  condense  the  generality  of  the  learned  gentle- 
man's invective  into  questions  that  you  can  conceive.  Does 
he  mean  that  the  air  of  this  publication  is  rustic  and  un- 
courtly  ?  Does  he  mean  to  say,  that  when  Marcus  presumed 
to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  Castle,  and  to  address  the  Vice- 
roy, he  did  not  turn  out  his  toes  as  he  ought  to  have  done  ? 
But,  gentlemen,  you  are  not  a  jury  of  dancing-masters.  Or 
does  the  gentleman  mean  that  the  language  is  coarse  and 
vulgar  ?  If  this  be  his  complaint,  my  client  has  but  a  poor 
advocate.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  mighty  grammarian  or 
a  formidable  critic ;  but  I  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  you, 
in  serious  humility,  that  a  free  press  can  be  supported  only 
by  the  ardour  of  men  who  feel  the  prompting  sting  of  real  or 
supposed  capacity ;  who  write  from  the  enthusiasm  of  virtue 
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or  the  ambition  of  praise,  and  over  whom,  if  you  exercise  the 
rigour  of  a  grammatical  censorship,  you  will  inspire  them 
with  as  mean  an  opinion  of  your  integrity  as  your  wisdom, 
and  inevitably  drive  them  from  their  post ;  and  if  you  do,  rely 
upon  it,  you  will  reduce  the  spirit  of  publication,  and  with  it 
the  press  of  this  country,  to  what  it  for  a  long  interval  has 
been,  the  register  of  births  and  fairs  and  funerals,  and  the 
general  abuse  of  the  people  and  their  friends. 

"  But,  gentlemen,  in  order  to  bring  this  chsa-ge  of  inso- 
lence and  vulgarity  to  the  test,  let  me  ask  you  whether 
you  know  of  any  language  which  could  have  adequately 
described  the  idea  of  mercy  denied  when  it  ought  to  have 
been  granted,  or  of  any  phrase  vigorous  enough  to  convey 
the  indignation  which  an  honest  man  would  have  felt  upon 
such  a  subject  ?  Let  me  beg  of  you  for  a  moment  to  sup- 
pose that  any  one  of  you  had  been  the  writer  of  this  very 
severe  expostulation  with  the  Viceroy,  and  that  you  had 
been  the  witness  of  the  whole  progress  of  this  never-to-be- 
forgotten  catastrophe.  Let  me  suppose  that  you  had  known 
the  charge  upon  which  Mr  Orr  was  apprehended — ^the  charge 
of  abjuring  that  bigotry  which  had  torn  and  disgraced  his 
country,  of  pledging  himself  to  restore  the  people  of  his 
country  to  their  place  in  the  constitution,  and  of  binding 
himself  never  to  be  the  betrayer  of  his  fellow-labourers  in 
that  enterprise — that  you  had  seen  him  upon  that  charge 
removed  from  his  industry,  and  confined  in  a  jail — ^that, 
through  the  slow  and  lingering  progress  of  twelve  tedious 
months,  you  have  seen  him  confined  in  a  dungeon,  shut  out 
from  the  common  use  of  air  and  of  his  own  limbs — that  day 
after  day  you  had  marked  the  unhappy  captive,  cheered  by 
no  sound  but  the  cries  of  his  family  or  the  clanking  of  his 
chains — ^that  you  had  seen  him  at  last  brought  to  his  trial — 
that  you  had  seen  the  vile  and  perjured  informer  deposing 
against  his  life — ^that  you  had  seen  the  drunken,  and  worn- 
out,  and  terrified  jury  give  in  a  verdict  of  death — that  you 
had  seen  the  jury,  when  their  returning  sobriety  had  brought 
back  their  consciences,  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
humanity  of  the  bench,  and  pray  that  the  mercy  of  the 
Crown  might  save  their  characters  from  the  reproach  of  an 
involuntary   crime,   their  consciences  from  the  torture  of 
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eternal  self-condemnation,  and  their  souls  from  the  indelible 
stain  of  innocent  blood.  Let  me  suppose  that  you  had  seen 
the  respite  given,  and  that  contrite  and  honest  recommenda- 
tion transmitted  to  that  seat  where  mercy  was  presumed  to 
dwell  —  that  new  and  unheard-of  crimes  are  discovered 
against  the  informer — ^that  the  royal  mercy  seems  to  relent, 
and  that  a  new  respite  is  sent  to  the  prisoner — that  time  is 
taken,  as  the  learned  counsel  for  the  Crown  has  expressed  it, 
to  see  whether  mercy  could  be  extended  or  not — ^that,  after 
that  period  of  lingering  deliberation  passed,  a  third  respite 
is  transmitted — ^that  the  unhappy  captive  himself  feels  the 
cheering  hope  of  being  restored  to  a  family  he  adored,  to  a 
character  he  had  never  stained,  and  to  a  country  that  he 
had  ever  loved — ^that  you  had  seen  his  wife  and  children 
upon  their  knees,  giving  those  tears  to  gratitude  which  their 
locked  and  frozen  hearts  could  not  give  to  anguish  and 
despair,  and  imploring  the  blessings  of  Providence  upon  his 
head,  who  had  graciously  spared  the  father,  and  restored  him 
to  his  children — ^that  you  had  seen  the  olive-branch  sent  into 
his  little  ark,  but  no  sign  that  the  waters  had  subsided. 

*  Alas  !  nor  wife,  nor  children  more 
Shall  hajbehold,  nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.' 

No  seraph  mercy  unbars  his  dungeon,  and  leads  him  forth  to 
light  and  life  ;  but  the  minister  of  death  hurries  him  to  the 
scene  of  suflFering  and  of  shame,  where,  unmoved  by  the  hos- 
tile array  of  artillery  and  armed  men  collected  together  to 
secure,  or  to  insult,  or  to  disturb  him,  he  dies  with  a  solemn 
declaration  of  his  innocence,  and  utters  his  last  breath  in  a 
prayer  for  the  liberty  of  his  country.  Let  me  now  ask  you, 
if  any  of  you  had  addressed  the  public  ear  upon  so  foul  and 
monstrous  a  subject,  in  what  language  woTild  you  have  con- 
veyed the  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation  ?  Would  you 
have  stooped  to  the  meanness  of  qualified  complaint  ?  Would 
you  have  been  mean  enough ^But  I  entreat  your  forgive- 
ness— I  do  not  think  meanly  of  you.  Had  I  thought  so 
meanly  of  you,  I  oould  not  suffer  my  mind  to  commune  with 
you  as  it  has  done.  Had  I  thought  you  that  base  and  vile 
instrument,  attuned  by  hope  and  by  fear  into  discord  and 
falsehood,  from  whose  vulgar  string  no  groan  of  suffering 
could  vibrate,  no  voice  of  honour  or  integrity  could  speak,  let 
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mo  honoiitly  tell  you  I  Blinald  have  scomod  to  fling  my  hand 
across  it — I  should  havo  left  it  to  a.  fitter  minstrel.  If  I  do 
not,  tliorpfore,  grossly  err  in  uiy  ojiinioa  of  you,  I  could  use 
no  language,  mwii  such  a  subject  aa  this,  tliat  must  not  lag 
behind  Uie  rapidity  of  your  feelings — and  that  would  not  dis- 
grace tlieae  ft^iugs,  in  attoiiipting  to  describe  tliem,  Gende- 
mvn,  I  am  not  unconscious  tliat  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
Ccowu  seemed  to  address  you  witli  a  confidence  of  a  very 
difftiront  kind ;  he  seemed  to  expect  a  kind  of  respectful 
Byrni»«thy  from  you  witli  tlie  feelings  of  tlie  Castle,  and  the 
griefs  of  eluded  autliority.  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  he  may 
know  you  better  tlian  I  do.  If  lie  does,  he  has  spoken  to 
you  as  he  ought ;  he  has  been  right  in  telling  you  that,  if  the 
reprobation  of  tliia  writer  is  weak,  it  is  because  his  genius 
oonld  not  moke  it  stronger;  be  has  been  right  in  telling  yon 
that  his  language  has  not  been  braided  and  festooned  as 
elef!;antly  as  it  might ;  tliat  he  has  not  pinched  the  miserable 
plaits  of  his  phraseology,  nor  placed  his  patches  and  feathers 
with  tliat  correctness  of  millinery  which  became  so  exalted 
a  person.  If  you  agree  with  him,  gentlemen  of  the  jory-r-if 
you  think  that  tlie  man  who  Tentiu^s,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
own  life,  to  rescue  from  the  deep  the  drowning  honour  of  his 
country,  must  not  presume  upon  the  guilty  familiarity  of 
plucking  it  up  by  the  locks— •!  have  no  more  to  say.  Do  a 
courteous  thing.  Upright  and  honest  jurors,  find  a  civil  and 
obliging  verdict  against  the  printer.  And  when  you  have 
done  BO,  march  through  the  r«ika  of  youi  feU<)w-<ntizeQB  in  . 
your  own  homes,  aud  bear  their  lookB  ai 
(■etire  to  the  bosom  of  your  fern'" 
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divines  of  her  time  had  written  against  her  Catholic  sister, 
or  against  the  other  libels  which  these  same  gentlemen  had 
written  against  her  Protestant  father  ?  No,  gentlemen,  we 
read  of  no  such  thing ;  but  we  know  she  did  bring  forward  a 
prosecution  from  motives  of  personal  resentment;  and  we 
know  that  a  jury  was  found  time-serving  and  mean  enough  to 
give  a  verdict  which  she  was  ashamed  to  cany  into  effect. 
I  said  the  learned  counsel  drew  you  back  to  the  times  that 
have  been  marked  by  these  miserable  conflicts.  I  see  you 
turn  your  thoughts  to  the  reign  of  the  second  James.  I  see  you 
turn  your  eyes  to  those  pages  of  governmental  abandonment, 
of  popular  degradation,  of  expiring  liberty,  and  merciless  and 
sanguinary  persecution — ^to  that  miserable  period  in  which  the 
fallen  and  abject  state  of  man  might  have  been  almost  an 
argument  in  the  mouth  of  the  atheist  and  the  blasphemer 
against  the  existence  of  an  all-just  and  an  all-wise  First 
Cause,  if  the  glorious  era  of  the  Revolution  that  followed  it 
had  not  refuted  the  impious  inference,  by  showing  that,  if 
man  descends,  it  is  not  in  his  own  proper  motion ;  that  it  is 
with  labour  and  with  pain  ;  and  that  he  can  continue  to  sink 
only  until,  by  the  force  and  pressure  of  the  descent,  the  spring 
of  his  immortal  faculties  acquires  that  recuperative  energy 
and  effort  that  hiuries  him  as  many  miles  aloft — ^he  sinks,  but 
to  rise  again.  It  is  at  that  period  that  the  State  seeks  for 
shelter  in  the  destruction  of  the  press  ;  it  is  in  a  period  like 
that,  that  the  tyrant  prepares  for  an  attack  upon  the  people, 
by  destroying  the  liberty  of  the  press — ^by  taking  away  that 
shield  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue,  behind  which  the  people  are 
invulnerable — in  whose  pure  and  polished  convex,  ere  the 
lifted  blow  has  fallen,  he  beholds  his  own  image,  and  is  turned 
into  stone.  It  is  at  those  periods  that  the  honest  man  dares 
not  speak,  because  truth  is  too  dreadful  to  be  told ;  it  is  then 
humanity  has  no  ears,  because  himianity  has  no  tongue.  It 
is  then  the  proud  man  scorns  to  speak,  but,  like  a  physician 
baffled  by  the  wayward  excesses  of  a  dying  patient,  retires 
indignantly  from  the  bed  of  an  unhappy  wretch,  whose  ear  is 
too  fastidious  to  bear  the  sound  of  wholesome  advice,  whose 
palate  is  too  debauched  to  bear  the  salutary  bitter  of  the 
medicine  that  might  redeem  him,  and  therefore  leaves  him  to 
the  felonious  piety  of  the  slaves  that  talk  to  him  of  life,  and 
strip  him  before  he  is  cold.'' 
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•**  I  tell  you,  therefore,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  not  with 
respect  to  Mr  Orr  that  your  verdict  is  now  sought ;  you  are 
called  upon,  on  your  oaths,  to  say  that  the  Government  is 
wise  and  merciftd ;  that  the  people  are  prosperous  and  happy ; 
that  military  law  ought  to  be  continued  ;  that  the  British  con- 
stitution could  not  with  safety  be  restored  to  this  country ; 
and  that  the  statements  of  a  contrary  import,  by  your  advo- 
cates in  either  country,  are  libellous  and  false.  I  tell  you 
these  are  the  questions ;  and,  I  ask  you,  can  you  hav6  the 
front  to  give  the  expected  answer  in  the  face  of  a  community 
who  know  the  contrary  as  well  as  you  do  ?  Let  me  ask  you 
how  you  could  reconcile  with  such  a  verdict,  the  jails,  the 
tenders,  the  gibbets,  the  conflagrations,  the  murders,  the  pro- 
clamations, that  we  hear  of  every  day  in  the  streets,  and  see 
every  day  in  the  country  ?  What  are  the  processions  of  the 
learned  counsel  himself,  circuit  after  circuit?  Merciful  God  ! 
What  is  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  where  shall  you  find  the 
wretched  inhabitant  of  the  land  ?  You  may  find  him,  per- 
haps, in  jail,  the  only  place  of  security — I  had  almost  said, 
of  ordinary  habitation  ;  you  may  see  him  flying  by  the  con- 
flagration of  his  own  dwelling,  or  you  may  find  his  bones 
bleaching  in  the  green  fields  of  his  country,  or  he  may  be 
found  tossing  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  mingling 
his  gxoans  with  those  tempests,  less  savage  than  his  perse- 
cutors, that  drift  him  to  a  retumless  distance  from  his  family 
and  his  home.  And  yet,  with  these  facts  ringing  in  the  ears 
and  staring  in  the  face  of  the  prosecutor,  you  are  called  upon 
to  say,  on  your  oaths,  that  these  facts  do  not  exist.  You  are 
called  upon,  in  defiance  of  shame,  of  truth,  of  honour,  to  deny 
the  suflerings  under  which  you  groan,  and  to  flatter  the  per- 
secution that  tramples  you  under  foot.  But  the  learned 
gentleman  is  ftirther  pleased  to  say,  that  the  traverser  has 
charged  the  Government  with  the  encouragement  of  informers. 
This,  gentlemen,  is  another  small  fact,  that  you  are  to  deny 
at  the  hazard  of  your  souls  and  upon  the  solemnity  of  your 
oaths.  You  are  upon  your  oaths  to  say  to  the  sister  country 
that  the  Government  of  Ireland  uses  no  such  abominable 
instruments  of  destruction  as  informers.  Let  me  ask  you 
honestly,  what  do  you  feel,  when  in  my  hearing,  when  in 
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the  face  of  this  audience,  you  are  called  upon  to  give  a 
verdict  which  every  man  of  us,  and  every  man  of  you,  know, 
by  the  testimony  of  your  own  eyes,  to  be  utterly  and  abso- 
lutely false  ?  I  speak  not  now  of  the  public  proclamation  of 
informers,  with  a  promise  of  secresy  and  of  extravagant 
reward ;  I  speak  not  of  the  fate  of  those  horrid  wretches  who 
have  been  so  often  transferred  from  the  table  to  the  dock,  and 
from  the  dock  to  the  pillory  ;  I  speak  of  what  your  own  eyes 
have  seen,  day  after  day,  during  the  course  of  this  commis- 
sion, from  the  box  where  you  are  now  sitting ;  the  number  of 
horrid  miscreants  who  avowed,  upon  their  oaths,  that  they 
had  come  from  the  seat  of  government — from  the  Castle — 
where  they  had  been  worked  upon  by  the  fear  of  death  and 
the  hopes  of  compiensation,  to  give  evidence  against  their 
fellows;  that  the  mild  and  wholesome  councils  of  this 
government  are  holden  over  these  catacombs  of  living  death j 
where  the  wretch  that  is  buried  a  man  lies  till  his  heart  has 
time  to  fester  and  dissolve,  and  is  then  dug  up  a  witness.  Is 
this  fancy,  or  is  it  fact  ?  Have  you  not  seen  him  after  his 
resurrection  from  that  tomb,  after  having  been  dug  out  of  the 
,region  of  death  and  corruption,  make  his  appearance  upon 
the  table,*  the  living  image  of  life  and  of  death,  and  the 
supreme  arbiter  of  both  ?  Have  you  not  marked,  when  he 
entered,  how  the  stormy  wave  of  the  multitude  retired  at  his 
approach?  Have  you  not  marked  how  the  human  heart 
bowed  to  the  supremacy  of  his  power,  in  the  undissembled 
homage  of  deferential  horror?  How  his  glance,  like  the 
lightning  of  heaven,  seemed  to  rive  the  body  of  the  accused, 
and  mark  it  for  the  grave,  while  his  voice  warned  the  devoted 
wretch  of  woe  and  death — a  death  which  no  innocence  can 
escape,  no  art  elude,  no  force  resist,  no  antidote  prevent. 
-There  was  an  antidote — a  juror's  oath  ;  but  even  that  adaman- 
tine chain,  which  bound  the  integrity  of  man  to  the  throne  of 
eternal  justice,  is  solved  and  molten  in  the  breath  that  issues 
from  the  informer's  mouth ;  conscience  swings  from  her  moor- 
ing, and  the  appalled  and  affrighted  juror  consults  his  own 
safety  in  the  surrender  of  his  victim, — 

'  Et  qu8B  sibi  quisque  timebat, 
Unius  in  miseri  exitium  conversa  tulere.' 


*  In  Ireland,  the  witnesses  give  their  evidence  seated  on  a  chair  placed  on 
ihe  table. 
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Informers  are  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  justice,  even  as 
the  devil  has  been  worshipped  by  pagans  and  savages — even 
so,  in  this  wicked  country,  is  the  informer  an  object  of  judicial 
idolatry-r— even  so  is  he  soothed  by  the  music  of  human  groans 
— even  so  is  he  placated  and  incensed  by  the  fumes  and  by 
the  blood  of  human  sacrifices/' 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  magnificent  passage,  and  in 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  versatility  of  Currants  powers,  I 
subjoin  here  his  description,  before  the  Irish  Privy  Coun- 
cil, of 

THE  VOTE  BY  BALLOT. 

"  But,  my  Lords,  it  seems  all  these  defects  in  point  of 
accusation,  of  defence,  of  trial,  and  of  judgment,  as  the  inge- 
nious gentlemen  have  argued,  are  cured  by  the  magical 
virtue  of  those  beans  by  whose  agency  the  whole  business 
must  be  conducted.  If  the  law  had  permitted  a  single  word 
to  be  exchanged  between  the  parties,  the  learned  counsel 
confess  that  much  difficulty  might  arise  in  the  events  which 
I  have  stated ;  but  they  have  found  out  that  all  these  diffi- 
culties are  removed  or  prevented  by  beans  and  the  ballot. 
According  to  these  gentlemen,  we  are  to  suppose  one  of 
those  unshaven  demagogues,  whom  the  learned  counsel 
have  so  humorously  described,  rising  in  the  Commons 
when  the  name  of  Alderman  James  is  sent  down ;  he  begins 
by  throwing  out  a  torrent  of  seditious  invective  against  the 
servile  profligacy  and  liquorish  venality  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen — this,  he  does,  by  beans.  Having  thus  previously 
inflamed  the  passions  of  his  fellows  and  somewhat  exhausted 
his  own,  his  judgment  collects  the  reins  that  floated  on  the 
neck  of  his  imagination,  and  he  becomes  grave,  compressed, 
sententious,  and  didactic ;  he  lays  down  the  law  of  personal 
disability  and  corporate  criminality,  and  corporate  forfeiture, 
with  great  precision,  with  sound  emphasis  and  good  discrC" 
tion,  to  the  great  delight  and  edification  of  the  assembly — 
and  this  he  does  by  beans  I  He  then  proceeds,  my  Lords, 
to  state  the  specific  charge  against  the  unfortunate  candi* 
date  for  approbation,  with  all  the  artifice  and  malignity  of 
accusation,  scalding  the  culprit  in  tears  of  affected  pity, 
bringing  forward  the  blackness  of  imputed  guilt  through  the 
varnish  of  simulated  commiseration ;  bewailing  the  horror  of 
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his  crime,  that  he  may  leave  it  without  excuse ;  and  invok- 
ing the  sympathy  of  his  judges,  that  he  may  steel  them 
against  compassion  —  and  this,  my  Lords,  the  unshaven 
demagogue  doth  by  beans  I  The  accused  doth  not  appear 
in  person,  for  he  cannot  leave  his  companions;  nor  by 
attorney,  for  his  attorney  cannot  be  admitted  —  but  he 
appears  and  defends  by  beans  I  At  first,  humble  and  depre- 
catory, he  conciliates  the  attention  of  his  judges  to  his 
defence,  by  giving  them  to  hope  that  it  may  be  without 
effect ;  he  does  not  alarm  them  by  any  indiscreet  assertion 
that  the  charge  is  false ;  but  he  slides  upon  them  arguments 
to  show  it  improbable ;  by  degrees,  however,  he  gains  upon 
the  assembly,  and  denies,  and  refutes,  and  recriminates,  and 
retorts  —  all  by  beans  —  until,  at  last,  he  challenges  his 
accuser  to  a  trial,  which  is  accordingly  had,  in  the  course  of 
which,  the  depositions  are  taken,  the  fietcts  tried,  the  legal 
doubts  proposed  and  explained — ^by  beans  I  and,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  law  is  settled,  with  an  exactness  and  authority 
that  remains  a  record  of  jurisprudence  for  the  information  of 
future  ages ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  harmony  of  the 
metropolis  is  attuned  by  the  marvellous  temperament  of 
jarring  discord ;  and  the  '  good  will '  of  the  citizens  is 
secured  by  the  indissoluble  bond  of  mutual  crimination  and 
reciprocal  abhorrence. 

"  By  this  happy  mode  of  decision,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  causes  of  rejection  (for,  of  so  many  do  the  Commons 
consist,  each  of  whom  must  be  entitled  to  a  distinct  cause) 
are  tried  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  with  satisfaction  to 
all  parties. 

"  With  what  surprise  and  delight  must  the  heart  of  the 
fortunate  inventor  have  glowed,  when  he  discovered  those 
wonderful  instruments  of  wisdom  and  of  eloquence,  which, 
without  being  obliged  to  commit  the  precious  extracts  of 
science  or  persuasion  to  the  faithless  and  fragile  vehicles  of 
words  or  phrases,  can  serve  every  process  of  composition  or 
abstraction  of  ideas,  and  every  exigency  of  discourse  and 
argumentation,  by  the  resistless  strength  and  infinite  variety 
of  beans,  black  or  white,  or  boiled  or  raw— displaying  all 
the  magic  of  their  powers  in  the  mysterious  exertions  of 
dumb  investigation  and  mute  discussion:  of  speechless 
objection  and  tongue-tied  refutation  I 
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"  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  my  Lords,  that  this  noble 
discovery  does  no  little  honour  to  the  sagacity  of  the  present 
age,  by  explaining  a  doubt  that  has  for  so  many  centuries 
perplexed  the  labour  of  philosophic  inquiry ;  and  fiimishing 
the  true  reason  why  the  pupils  of  Pythagoras  were  prohibited 
the  use  of  beans.  It  cannot,  I  think,  my  Lords,  be  doubted 
that  the  great  author  of  the  Metempsychosis  found  out  that 
those  mystic  powers  of  persuasion — which  vulgar  naturalists 
supposed  to  remain  lodged  in  minerals  or  fossils — ^had  really 
transmigrated  into  beans;  and  he  could  not,  therefore,  but 
see,  that  it  would  have  been  fruitless  to  preclude  his  disciples 
from  mere  oral  babbling,  unless  he  had  also  debarred  them 
from  the  indulgence  of  vegetable  loquacity." 

Shortly  after  Finnerty*s  trial,  the  year  1798  —  a  year 
written  in  blood  in  the  annals  of  Ireland — arrived.  Whether 
the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Government,  as  detailed 
by  Mr  Curran  in  the  preceding  speech,  be  true,  or  whether 
the  natural  spirit  of  the  Irish  people  led  them  to  an  un- 
justifiable discontent  against  their  rulers,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
decide ;  but  a  rebellion  was  now  engendered  quite  unparal- 
leled in  the  ferocity  of  its  character.  The  people  rose  in 
great  strength  in  different  quarters,  and  a  French  invasion  in 
some  degree  organised  the  exasperated  rabble.  It  would  be 
revolting  to  repeat  (and  perhaps  impossible  to  convince  the 
English  reader  of)  all  the  miseries  which  the  violence  of  one 
party,  and  the  fierce,  unsparing,  and  unpitying  reprisals  of 
the  other,  inflicted  during  this  frightful  period.  Military 
tribunals  superseded  law;  sunmiary  executions  excluded 
mercy;  and  rape,  murder,  torture,  and  conflagration  alter- 
nately depopulated  and  deformed  the  country.  At  such  a 
season.  Justice  might  be  said  not  to  have  time  to  deliberate. 
Her  victims  were  often  denounced  indiscriminately ;  often 
selected  by  personal  hatred  or  religious  prejudice;  and 
too  often  desperately  flung  upon  the  pile  rebellion  lighted, 
in  the  hope  that  blood  might  drown  its  conflagration  I  It 
was  a  tremendous  scene:  Government,  on  the  one  hand, 
terrified  into  desperation ;  sedition,  on  the  other,  preferring 
death  to  endurance ;  and,  in  the  few  intervals  which  fatigue, 
rather  than  humanity,  created,  Keligion  waving  aloft  her 
"  fiery  cross,"  and  exciting  her  clans  to  a  renewal  of  the 
combat  I     The  animosity  rose  at  last  to  such  a  height,  that 
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political  differences  were  almost  considered  as  revolutionary 
symptoms;  and  the  man  who  dared  he  liberal,  seldom 
escaped  the  imputation  of  being  rebellious.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  principal  political  opponents  of  Gov- 
ernment retired  from  the  country.  The  Habeas  Corpus 
"Act  was  suspended,  and  the  slightest  suspicious  surmise 
was  the  prelude  to  a  lingering  imprisonment.  Mr  Cur- 
rants situation  was,  at  this  period,  extremely  critical.  He 
was,  in  fact,  actually  arrested  in  London,  along  with  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  and  Mr  Grattan,  but  instantly  liberated^ 
.there  not  being  the  shadow  of  a  charge  against  any  one  of 
them.*  Such  was  the  temper  of  the  times.  No  doubt, 
however,  many  members  of  the  bar  were  deeply  implicated 
in  the  political  transactions  of  the  day ;  and  his  language, 
though  always  constitutional,  had  been  always  in  a  tone  of 
high  defiance.  He  was  certainly  marked  out  by  the  adherents 
of  Government  as  peculiarly  obnoxious.  Many  there  were 
who  would  with  pleasure  have  seen  him  ascend  that  scaffold 
which  he  was  every  day  struggling  to  despoil  of  its  almost 
predestined  victims.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  he  was  at  this 
time  indebted  for  his  security  to  the  good  Lord  Kilwarden, 
who,  from  the  very  infancy  of  his  professional  career,  seems 
to  have  watched  over  him  like  a  guardian  angel.  When 
Attorney- General,  he  did  all  he  could  to  detach  Curran  from 
his  party.  The  most  tempting  offers  were  made,  accom- 
panied by  the  most  friendly  admonitions;  Curran  was 
deeply  affected  by  the  kindness  of  his  friend,  but  refused,  at 
any  price,  to  sacrifice  his  principles.  If  he  was  not  to  be 
tempted,  he  as  plainly  proved  that  he  was  not  to  be  intimidated. 
He  stood  boldly  and  even  indignantly  forward,  commencing 
what  might  be  called  a  system  of  defensive  denunciation. 
He  advocated  the  accused ;  he  arraigned  the  Government ; 
he  thundered  against  the  daily  exhibition  of  torture  ;  he  held 
up  the  informers  to  universal  execration ;  and,  at  the  hourly 
hazard  of  the  bayonet  or  the  dungeon,  he  covered  the 
selected  victim  with  the  shield  of  the  constitution.  It  is  at 
this  period  of  his  professional  career  that  the  friend  of 
Uberty  must  delight  to  contemplate  him.  If  he  had  not 
been,  at  least  politically,  as  unstained  as  the  ermine,  he 
must  have  fallen  a  victim ;  and,  with  this  consciousness,  how 

*  Cloncurry*s  Recollections,  p.  64. 
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noblj  does  he  appear,  wielding  all  the  energies  of  law  and 
eloquence  in  defence  of  the  accused  I  Many  there  are  who 
may  still  remember  him  rising  in  the  midst  of  his  military 
audience^  only  excited,  by  the  manifest  indignation  of  their 
aspect,  to  renewed  and  more  undaunted  efforts.  In  every 
great  case  of  high  treason,  he  was  almost  invariably  assigned 
as  counsel ;  and  those  who  have  throbbed  with  delight  over 
the  eloquence  he  exhibited,  will  grieve  to  hear  that  at  that 
very  time  he  was  oppressed  by  serious  personal  indisposition, 
and  obliged  to  submit,  in  a  few  months  after,  to  a  very 
severe  surgical  operation.  On  his  way  to  London  for  that 
purpose,  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  Donington  Park,  in  Leicester- 
shire, the  seat  of  his  noble  friend,  Lord  Moira ;  and  the  state 
of  his  mind  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  beautiful 
relic,  addressed  by  him,  with  a  copy  of  Cardan's  Irish  airs, 
to  the  Lady  Charlotte  Kawdon  : — 

"  And  she  said  unto  her  people,  Lo  !  he  is  a  wanderer,  and  in 
sadness  :  go,  therefore,  and  give  him  food,  that  he  be  not  hungry 
— and  wine,  that  he  be  comforted.  And  they  fed  him,  and  gave 
him  wine,  and.  his  heart  was  glad.  And  when  he  was  departing, 
he  said  unto  her,  I  wUl  give  unto  thee  a  book :  it  containeth  the 
songs  of  the  bards  of  Erin,  of  the  bards  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
And  these  bards  were  prophets,  and  the  griefs  of  the  times  to 
come  were  showed  unto  them,  and  their  hearts  were  sore  troubled, 
and  their  songs — ^yea,  even  the  songs  of  their  joy — ^were  full  of 
heaviness.  This  book,  said  he,  will  I  give  thee,  and  it  shall  be  a 
memorial  of  the  favours  thou  showedst  imto  me.  And  I  will 
pray  a  prayer  for  thee,  and  it  shall  be  heard,  that  thy  days  may 
be  happy,  and  that,  if  sorrow  should  come  imto  thee,  it  may  be 
only  for  a  short  time,  and  that  thou  mayest  find  comfort,  even  as 
I  have  done  ;  so  that  thou  mayest  say,  even  as  I  have  said.  Truly 
I  did  not  take  heed  imto  my  words  when  I  said  that  I  was  as 
^ne  without  hope  ;  surely  I  am  not  a  wanderer  ;  neither  am  I  in 
a  land  of  strangers." 

LINES  WRITTEN  IN  A  LEAP  OF  THE  BOOK. 

'*  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down,  and  wept  when  we  remembered  thee, 

O  Sion." 

Carolau  1  thy  happy  love 


No  jealous  doubts,  no  pang  can  prove ; 
Thy  generous  lord  is -kind  as  brave, 
Ue  loves  the  bard  and  scorns  the  slave  ; 
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And  Charlotte  deigns  to  hear  thy  lays, 

And  pays  thee  not  with  thoughtless  praise  ; 

With  flowery  wreaths  the  cup  is  crowned, 

The  frolic  laugh,  the  song  goes  round  : 

The  **  hall  of  shells/'  the  merry  throng 

Demand  thy  mirth,  demand  thy  song  ; 

Her  echoes  wait  to  catch  thy  strain, 

And  sweetly  give  it  hack  again. 

Then,  happy  bard  !  awake  thy  fire, 

Awake  the  heart-string  of  thy  lyre  ; 

Invoke  thy  muse  ! — ^thy  muse  appears. 

But  robed  in  sorrow,  robed  in  tears ! 

No  blithesome  tale,  alas !  she  tells. 

No  glories  of  the  hall  of  shells  ; 

No  joy  she  whispers  to  thy  lays. 

No  note  of  love,  no  note  of  praise, — 

But  to  thy  boding  thought  she  shows 

The  forms  of  Erin's  future  woes  ; 

The  wayward  fates  that  crown  the  slave, 

That  mar  the  wise,  that  crush  the  brave  ; 

The  tyrant's  frown,  the  patriot's  doom, 

The  mother's  tears,  the  warrioi's  tomb. 

In  vain  would  mirth  inspire  thy  song. 

Grief  heaves  thine  heart  and  claims  thy  tongue — 

The  strain  from  joy  to  sadness  turns, 

The  bard  would  laugh — ^the  prophet  mourns. 

He  had,  indeed,  at  this  time  fallen  into  the  most  extreme 
dejection.  His  corporal  sufferings  acutely  added  to  the  dis- 
tress of  his  mind  at  the  melancholy  situation  of  his  beloved 
country:  he  saw  that  country  preyed  upon  by  the  very 
worst  passions ;  he  felt  himself  suspected,  because  he  had 
done  his  duty;  and  he  determined,  should  he  survive  his 
sufferings  and  his  fatigue,  to  abandon  Ireland  for  ever, 
and  ask,  as  he  said  himself,  a  grave  from  America.  To 
this,  afterwards  happily  relinquished  determination,  he  thus 
beautifully  alludes  in  his  speech  in  the  case  of  Mr  Justice 
Johnston. 

"  No,  my  Lords,  I  have  no  fear  for  the  ultimate  safety  of 
my  client.  Even  in  these  very  acts  of  brutal  violence  which 
have  been  committed  against  him,  do  I  hail  the  flattering  hope 
of  final  advantage  to  him ;  and  not  only  of  final  advantage 
to  him,  but  of  better  days  and  more  prosperous  fortune  for 
this  afflicted  country — ^that  country  of  which  I  have  so  often 
abandoned  all  hope,  and  which  /  have  been  so  often  deter- 
mined to  quit  for  ever. 
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.«< '  Ter  limen  tetSgi ;  ter  sum  revocatus ;  et  ipse, 
IndulgeQS  animo,  pes  mihi  tardus  erat. 
Sspe  vale  dicto,  rursus  sum,  multa  locutus ; 
£t  quasi  discedens,  osoula  summa  dedi.' 

^'  But  I  am  reclaimed  &om  that  infidel  despair.  I  am 
satisfied  that,  while  a  man  is  suffered  to  live,  it  is  an  intima- 
tion from  Providence  that  he  has  some  duty  to  discharge, 
which  it  is  mean  and  criminal  to  decline.  Had  I  been  guilty 
of  that  ignominious  flight,  and  gone  to  pine  in  the  obscurity 
of  some  distant  retreat,  even  in  that  grave  I  should  have 
been  haunted  by  those  passions  by  which  my  life  had  been 
agitated — 

'  Quae  vivis  cura — 

Eadem  sequitur  tellure  repostos/ 

And  if  the  transactions  of  this  day  had  reached  me,  I  feel 
how  my  heart  would  have  been  agonised  by  the  shame  of 
the  desertion ;  nor  would  my  sufferings  have  been  mitigated 
by  a  sense  of  the  feebleness  of  that  aid,  or  the  smallness  of 
that  service,  which  I  could  render  or  withdraw.  They  would 
have  been  aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that,  however 
feeble  or  worthless  they  were,  I  should  not  have  dared  to 
thieve  them  from  my  country.  I  have  repented — I  have 
stayed — and  I  am  at  once  rebuked  and  rewarded  by  the 
happier,  hopes  which  I  now  entertain." 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  he  was  thus  redeemed  from  that 
infidel  despair,  for  some  of  his  finest  flights  of  eloquence 
were  delivered  after  that  period.  There  are  some,  and  only 
some,  of  these  preserved,  at  least  in  a  way  to  justify  his 
reputation.*  Of  others,  indeed,  by  incessant  labour,  I  have 
found  some  traces,  but  they  are  all  stamped  with  the  sin  of 
the  reporters.  His  fine  oration  against  the  Marquess  of  Head- 
fort  shall  be  given  entire  as  an  Appendix,  because  its 
morality  is  so  sublime,  and  its  subject  so  interesting,  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  mutilate  what  may  be  extensively  useful. 
In  a  few  years  after  this  speech  had  been  delivered,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  some  embarrassment  occurred.      Curran  told 

*  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  speeches  on  Bowan^s  and  Finnert/s 
trials,  and  in  the  case  of  Massey  v.  Headfort,  and  the  arguments  in  the 
cases  of  Mr  Justice  Johnston  and  the  Corporation  of  Dublin^  were  corrected 
bj  himself. 
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me  the  anecdote  himself,  which  at  the  moment  sufficiently 
disconcerted  him.  He  was  strolling  up  St  James's  Street 
when  two  persons  passed  him,  one  of  whom  he  recognised — 
the  otlier  was  a  stranger.  In  a  few  moments  his  attention 
was  arrested  hy  the  sudden  and  loud  repetition  of  his  name. 
He  turned  round.  "  Curran,'*  said  his  friend,  "  allow  me 
to  introduce  you  to  the — Marquess  of  Headfort!"  The 
awkwardness  of  the  contre-temps  can  only  be  appreciated 
after  a  perusal  of  the  speech. 
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Theobald  Wolfe  Tone. — An  Irish  barrister.— Quarrels  with  the  Whigs. — 
Becomes  agent  and  secretary  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  and  after- 
wards fbunder  of  the  Society  of  United  I  rishmen.-:- Anecdote  of  Tone  and 
Mr  Plunket. — Compromised  with  the  Government,  and  is  allowed  to  expa- 
triate himself. — Interwiew  between  Tone,  Russell,  and  Thomas  Addis 
Emmett,  previous  to  Tone's  departure. — Their  pledge. — ^Tone  in  Phila- 
delphia.—Departure  for  Paris. — Romantic  details. — His  interviews  with 
Camot,  Hoche,  and  Bonaparte. — His  personal  sketch  of  Bonaparte  as  he 
then  appeared. — Tone  induces  the  Republican  Government  to  organise 
thi*ee  expeditions  against  Ireland.  —Their  failure. — Taken  prisoner  in  the 
last. — Tried  by  court-martial,  and  illegally  condemned. — Curran's  inter- 

.  ference  to  avert  the  execution  of  the  sentence. — Affecting  scene  in  the 
Court  of  Bling*8  Bench. — Tone  destroys  himself  in  prison. — Bushe's  allusion 
to  Tone  in  Parliament. — ^The  French  Directory,  on  Lucien  Bonaparte's 

'   motion,  pension  his  widow  and  &imily. — Joseph  Bonaparte  placed  on  the 

•  committee. — An  original  letter  of  his. — Mrs  Tone's  interview  with  Napo- 
leon.— His  generous  conduct. — ^Trial  of  the  Messrs  Sheares. — Curran  defends 
them. — Obliged  to  address  the  jury  at  midnight,  after  a  sitting  of  sixteen 

■  hours. — His  speech  lost. — His  fine  description  of  an  informer  and  alleged 
infidel,  preserved. — Affecting  incident  on  the  conviction  of  the  prisoners. 
— ^Their  execution. 

In  this  mournful  year  an  episode  occurred  in  the  professional 
life  of  Mr  Curran,  highly  indicative  of  his  spirit,  disinter- 
estedness, and  intrepidity — the  capture  and  condemnation 
of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone — a  very  extraordinary  man  in  very 
extraordinary  times.  The  son  of  a  coach-maker  in  Dublin, 
he  was  educated  in  Trinity  College,  where  he  distinguished 
himself,  and  was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar  in  Trinity  term 
1789.  With  little  relish  originally  for  the  law,  he  sOon,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  ceased  to  wear  "  a  foolish  wig  and 
gown,'*  and  applied  himself  devotedly  to  politics.  At  first, 
he  seems  to  have  somewhat  coquetted  with  the  Whig  party ; 
but  as  he  would  not  stoop  low  enough  for  them,  and  they 
would  not  go  far  enough  for  him,^  the  overtures — ^for  they 
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were  little  more — terminated  in  Tone's  undisguised  disgast 
and  the  permanent  hostility  of  Mr  George  Ponsonby.  It  was 
impossible,  indeed,  that  any  constitutional  party  in  the  State 
could  have  conscientiously  coalesced  with  Tone,  seeing  that 
his  objects  were  the  separation  of  the  countries,  tod  the 
establishment  of  what  he  called  Ireland's  independence,  in 
the  shape  of  a  republic  I  His  published  journals  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  his  intentions.  Agent  and  secretary  to  the 
Catholic  body,  and  founder  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen 
— ^that  he  became  even  more  than  was  suspected,  is  clear 
from  a  little  anecdote  which  he  himself  relates.  A  group  of 
idlers  gossiping  one  day  in  the  Four  Courts,  Plunket,  who 
made  one  of  them^  thought  it  as  well  to  be  on  the  look-out 
— a  habit  which  grew  on  him.  *'  Well,  Tone,  remember  all 
I  ask  of  you  is  Carton  " — ^the  future  chancellor  modestly 
contenting  himself  with  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 
Tone  laughingly  replied,  "  No,  no,  Plunket,  the  Duke's  my 
friend ;  but  I  promise  you  Curraghmore."  Curraghmore  be- 
longed to  the  Marquess  of  Waterford,  and  a  Beresford  stood  at 
his  elbow  at  the  moment.  Curran  was  one  of  Tone's  inti- 
mates, and,  according  to  his  son,  at  that  time  participated  in 
his  political  opinions.  "I  know,"  says  he,  "that  in  the 
years  1794  and  1795,  and  particularly  at  the  Drogheda 
Assizes  in  the  former  year,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial 
of  Bird  and  Hammil,  where  they  were  both  employed  as 
coimsel,  he  opened  his  mind  to  my  father ;  and  that  on  the 
main  point — on  the  necessity  of  breaking  the  connection 
with  England — they  agreed,"  Mr  Tone  has  not  furnished  us 
with  the  grounds  for  his  knowledge.  However,  whatever 
Curran's  theory  might  have  been  upon  the  subject,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  he  was  too  wise— ought  I  not  rather  say,  too 
sane  a  man  ? — to  have  even  for  a  moment  comtemplated  it  as 
a  reality.  True,  he  loved  Ireland  in  his  heart's  core ;  but  he 
knew  well,  a  very  problematical  independence  must  have 
been  waded  to  through  her  blood.  Young  Tone  admits, 
indeed,  that  "  he  avoided  committing  himseK  in  the  councils 
of  the  United  Irishmen ;  "  and  I  can  avouch  that  in  his  latter 
days  no  man  more  indignantly  denounced  the  agitation  of 
which  he  was  an  unwilling  witness.  "  It  goes  to  my  heart, 
Phillips,"  he  has  often  said,  "  to  see  those  mean,  miserable 
l^urdy-gurdy  men  grinding  their  discord  through  the  country." 
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It  was  on  Jackson's  trial,  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
that  a  paper  was  discovered  completely  compromising  Tone. 
The  ardent  friendship,  however,  of  men  who  abhorred  his 
politics,  saved  his  life  ;  indeed,  the  gentleness  of  his  manners 
and  the  kindness  of  his  nature  rendered  personal  enmity 
almost  impossible.  Lord  Clare  and  George  Ponsonby  seem 
alone  to  have  entertained  it.  Through  the  interference  of 
the  Honourable  Marcus  BeresfordI  Mr  George  Knox,  and 
Wolfe,  the  Attorney-General  1 1  he  was  permitted  to  ex- 
patriate himself.  Accordingly  in  the  month  of  May  1795, 
Tone,  with  his  wife,  his  sister,  three  children,  and  seven 
hundred  pounds — his  whole  worldly  treasure — sailed  for 
America,  where  he  landed  in  the  August  following.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  anything  more  desolate  than 
his  then  condition.  An  exile  from  his  country,  an  outcast 
from  his  profession,  in  a  strange  land,  with  heavy  claims  on 
him,  and  but  scanly  resources,  it  required  fortitude  such  as 
he  happily  possessed,  to  sustain  him.  But  his  was  a  hero- 
ism made  to  defy  misfortune.  The  first  design  was  to  have 
settled  down  as  a  farmer  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  when 
letters  from  Ireland  changed  all  his  purposes,  and  turned  his 
future  life  almost  into  a  fairy  tale.  On  the  eve  of  his  expa- 
triation, he  accompanied  a  friend,  named  Russell,  to  bid  fare- 
well to  Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  destined  so  soon  to  follow 
him.  "  He  received  us,"  says  Tone,  "  in  a  little  elliptical 
study,  which  he  was  building  at  the  bottom  of  his  lawn, 
and  which  he  meant  to  consecrate  to  our  meetings,  if  ever 
we  lived  to  see  Ireland  emancipated."  It  was  in  a  small 
"  triangular  field,  exactly  like  the  one  in  Switzerland  where 
Tell  and  his  associates  planned  the  downfall  of  the  tyranny 
of  Austria,"  that  Tone  developed  his  plan  to  his  companions. 
He  told  them  that  he  did  not  consider  his  compromise  with 
Government  extended  farther  than  to  the  hanks  of  the  Dela- 
ware:  and  that  his  offence — ^great,  no  doubt — was  abun- 
dantly expiated  by  his  exile.  This  was  mere  casuistry,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  unworthy  of  his  character  and  understanding. 
No  Government,  most  assuredly,  would  have  spared  his  life, 
except  on  the  implied,  if  not  expressed,  condition,  that  it  was 
not  to  be  employed  for  the  future  in  compassing  their  de- 
struction. The  project,  however,  which  he  seriously  enter- 
tained, seemed  to  carry  on  the  face  of  it  utter  impractica- 
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bility.  It  was,  apparently,  as  wild,  as  shapeless,  and  as 
yisionaiy  a  phantom  as  ever  possessed  the  brain  of  a  mono- 
maniac. This  lonely  and  unfriended  exile  was  to  seek  an 
introduction  to  the  French  minister  in  Philadelphia,  to  obtain 
from  him  an  introduction  to  the  French  Directory  in  Paris,  and 
&om  the  Directory  to  obtain  the  invasion  of  Ireland  I  All  the 
resources  of  a  mighty  republic — ^her  fleets,  her  armies,  and  her 
treasures — were  at  once  to  become  plastic  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  had  not  an  acquaintance  in  the  country  or  a 
^inea  in  the  world,  and  whose  first  political  experiment 
was  a  failure,  followed  by  a  banishment.  Verily,  the  pen 
of  Cervantes  becomes  rational  in  the  comparison.  Yet 
strange  to  say,  Hussell  and  Einmett  (the  latter  one  of 
the  ablest  men  in  Ireland)  applauded  the  undertaking, 
and  in  the  "  triangular  field"  the  vow  of  the  three  friends 
was  pledged  never  to  desert  the  cause  of  their  country. 
They  kept  that  vow.  The  emissaries  of  sedition  were  not 
inactive:  the  whole  north  of  Ireland . became  one  mass  of 
organised  discontent;  and  Tone  in  Philadelphia  received 
irom  his  friends  supplications  to  proceed.  The  entire  affair 
seems  like  a  romance,  yet  the  romance  was  to  become  a 
reality.  Impelled  by  the  restless  energies  and  indomitable 
perseverance  of  an  expatriated  refugee,  France  sent  forth  a 
mighty  armament — ^the  flower  of  her  navy,  and  her  veterans, 
with  their  hero  at  its  head — *'  alone  he  did  it."  His  .first 
step  was  to  wait  upon  citizen  Adet,  the  resident  French 
minister,  tendering  him,  by  way  of  credentials,  certain 
complimentary  certificates  on  vellum,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  committee.  Adet,  as 
might  be  expected,  declined  all  communication.  Tone, 
however,  was  not  easily  to  be  baffled :  and  on  the  1st  of 
February  1796,  he  landed  at  Havre  with  citizen  Adet's 
recommendation  to  the  Directory  safe  in  his  portmanteau. 
On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  proceeded  to  Munroe,  the  United 
States'  ambassador,  and  procured  from  him  an  introduction 
to  Clarke,  afterwards  Due  de  Feltre.  Nothing  can  be  more 
interesting  than  the  details  in  Tone's  journal,  from  his  first 
interview  with  Camot,  the  "organiser  of  victory,"  in  his 
^^  petit  costume  of  white  satin,  with  a  crimson  robe  richly 
embroidered,"  down  to  his  .  departure  on  the  expedition 
which  qost  him  his  life.    Well,  indeed,  did!  he  redeem  his 
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pledge  to  Bnssell  and  to  Emmett ;  and  well  and  truly  might 
he  exrdtingly  describe  himself  as  "hunted  from  his  own 
country  as  a  traitor,  living  obscurely  in  America  as  an  exile, 
and  received  in  France  by  the  executive  Directory  almost  as 
an  ambassador."  Despite  of  every  species  of  discourage- 
ment, from  poverty,  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  distrust,  did 
this  forlorn  but  heroic  man  persist,  till  he  trode  the  deck  of 
the  Indomptable  of  80  guns,  high  in  the  command  of  an  army 
numbering  15,000  choice  troops,  carried  by  a  fleet  of  17  sail 
of  the  line,  13  frigates,  and  13  transports.  Credulity  is 
startled  at  this  herculean  result  of  the  efforts  of  one  man,  and 
he  an  exile,  a  stranger,  and  a  pauper.  Such,  indeed,  were 
his  necessities,  that,  but  a  day  or  two  before  his  appointment 
of  chef-de-brigadej  we  find  him  without  a  shilling,  obliged  to 
apply  to  Camot  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  command 
of  this  fine  expedition  had  been  confided  to  Hoche,  at  that 
time  the  hope  and  hero  of  the  French  nation.  Tone  thus 
relates  their  meeting  :  "  I  was  sitting  by  appointment  in 
Fleuiy's  cabinet,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  very  hand- 
some, well-made  young  fellow,  in  a  brown  coat  and  nankeen 
pantaloons,  entered  and  said :  *  Vous,  vous  §tes  le  citoyen 
Smith  ? '  I  thought  he  was  a  chef-de-bureau,  and  replied, 
*  Oui,  citoyen,  je  m'appelle  Smith.'  He  said,  *  Vous  vous 
appellez  aussi,  je  crois,  Wolfe  Tone?'  I  replied,  *Oui, 
citoyen,  c'est  mon  veritable  nom.'  *  Eh  bien,*  replied  he, 
^je  suis  le  OSnSral  Hoche  J  This  officer,  much  distinguished 
for  the  pacification  of  La  Vendee,  had  in  him  all  the  elements 
of  success.  *  As  to  Bonaparte,'  said  he  to  Tone,  *  set  your 
mind  at  rest.  He  has  been  my  scholar,  but  he  never  shall 
be  my  master.' "  The  fate  of  his  magnificent  expedition  is 
well  known.  Violent  storms  arose,  which  separated  the  fleet, 
only  sixteen  sail  of  which  arrived  in  Bantry  Bay,  where  they 
lay  for  six  days  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  shore,  with- 
out even  attempting  to  land  the  army.  It  seems  the  frigate 
which  carried  Hoche  was  missing ;  and  Grouchy,  the  second 
in  command,  refused  to  incur  any  responsibility.  How 
strange  it  is  that  this  should  be  the  self-same  officer  to  whose 
indecision  Napoleon  attributed  his  defeat  at  Waterloo  I  Ee- 
ferring  to  Bantry  Bay,  he  afterwards  told  Tone  that  he  had 
shed  tears  fifty  times  at  the  recollection  of  the  opportunity 
Jie  had  lost,  and  regretted  much  that  he  had  not  taken 
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Bouvet  by  the  collar,  and  thrown  him  overboard  the  moment 
he  raised  a  difficulty  about  landing.  On  the  Ist  of  January 
1797,  seven  sail  made  the  island  of  Ushant,  being  all  that 
remained  of  forty-three  sail  which  had  departed  from  Brest. 
Thus  terminated  this  formidable  operation — a  result  mani- 
festly attributable  to  that  Providence  to  whose  mercies  Eng- 
land owes  so  much.  Hoche,  to  the  absence  of  whose  frigate 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  seems  attributable,  was  thus  cha- 
racterised by  Napoleon  at  St  Helena :  "  He  was  one  of  the 
first  generals  that  ever  France  produced.  He  was  brave,  in- 
telligent, abounding  in  talent,  decisive,  and  persevering ;  he 
was  intrigant  also.  If  Hoche  had  landed  in  Ireland,  he  would 
have  succeeded.  He  possessed  all  the  qualities  necessary 
to  insure  success.  He  was  accustomed  to  civil  war,  and 
knew  how  to  conduct  himself  under  such  circumstances. 
He  had  pacified  La  Vendee,  and  was  well  adapted  for 
Ireland.     If  Hoche  had  landed,  Ireland  was  lost  to  you." 

The  next  expedition,  in  all  the  final  arrangements  of 
which  Tone  was  active,  was  that  of  the  Texel,  got  up  by  the 
Dutch  to  aid  that  of  Brest.  It  was  to  have  been  commanded 
by  Daendels,  a  brave  officer,  who,  on  Hoche's  recommenda- 
tion, appointed  Tone  to  the  same  rank  in  the  Dutch,  which 
he  held  in  the  French  service — that  of  adjutant- general. 
The  naval  force  consisted  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  ten 
frigates,  and  many  sloops  and  transports.  The  land  force 
amounted  to  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  men,  with  three 
months'  pay,  and  spare  arms  and  ammunition.  This  expedi- 
tion never  sailed,  owing,  says  Tone,  quietly,  to  the  "  absence 
of  fair  winds."  May  it  not  have  been  to  the  presence  of 
Admiral  Duncan,  who  lay  inopportunely  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Texel?  About  this  time,  Hoche,  scarcely  yet  in  his 
prime,  died  of  consumption.  Such  was  the  fate  of  these  two 
memorable  expeditions.  It  was  on  the  23d  of  May  1798  that 
a  portion  of  the  Irish  people,  irritated,  but  not  disheartened, 
burst  into  premature  rebellion.  The  Egyptian  expedition, 
under  Napoleon,  had  sailed  but  a  few  days  before,  thus 
forestalling  the  flower  of  the  French  troops  and  navy.  The 
indefatigable  Tone  instantly  rushed  to  Paris  to  organise  with 
ministers  another  expedition;  nor  was  he  unsuccessful. 
The  proposed  plan  was  to  feed  the  Irish  insurrection  with 
minor  detachments  from  different  ports,  imtil  the  main  body, 
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amonnting  to  nine  thousand  men,  under  General  Kilmaine, 
himself  an  Irishman,  oould  be  despatched.  Had  that  gigantic 
armament,  under  Napoleon,  sailed  for  Ireland  instead  of  the 
East,  and  effected  a  landing  there  under  circumstances  so 
critical,  who  can  calculate  upon  the  possible  consequences  ? 
Tone,  who  had  three  consultations  with  him  on  Irish  affairs, 
thus  describes  the  impression  made  on  him  at  the  first  inter- 
view :  "  He  lives  in  the  Rue  Chantereine,  in  the  greatest 
simplicity :  his  house  is  small  but  neat,  and  all  the  furniture 
and  ornaments  in  the  most  classical  taste.  He  is  about  ^ve 
feet  six  inches  high,  slender  and  well-made,  but  stoops  con- 
siderably. He  looks  at  least  ten  years  older  than  he  is,  owing 
to  the  great  fatigues  he  underwent  in  his  immortal  campaign 
of  Italy.  His  face  is  that  of  a  profound  thinker,  but  bears 
no  marks  of  that  great  enthusiasm  and  unceasing  activity  by 
which  he  has  been  so  much  distinguished.  It  is  rather,  to 
my  mind,  the  countenance  of  a  mathematician  than  of  a  gene- 
ral. He  has  a  fine  eye,  and  great  firmness  about  the  mouth  : 
he  speaks  low  and  hollow."  It  is  a  curious  thing,  and 
characteristic  of  the  sagacity  of  Tone,  that  he  expresses 
strong  suspicion  as  to  Bonaparte's  sincerity  on  Irish  sub- 
jects. Indeed  he  goes  farther  still,  and  hints  that  his  projects 
had  to  encounter  his  active  though  secret  discountenance  I 
Tone  was  right,  but  it  was  not  till  twenty  years  afterwards, 
on  the  rock  of  St  Helena,  that  the  reason  was  disclosed. 
"  If,"  said  Napoleon  to  O'Meara,  "  the  Irish  had  sent  over 
honest  men  to  me,  I  would  have  certainly  made  an  attempt 
upon  Ireland  ;  but  I  had  no  confidence  either  in  the  integrity 
or  the  talents  of  the  Irish  leaders  that  were  in  France.  They 
could  offer  no  plan,  were  divided  in  opinion,  and  were  con- 
stantly quarrelling  with  one  another  J  ^  Upon  Tone,  however, 
as  we  shall  soon  see,  he  passed  a  very  different  judgment. 
The  third  projected  expedition,  under  Kilmaine,  was  frustrated 
by  the  impatience  of  General  Humbert.  This  officer,  despite 
of  all  arrangements,  with  a  few  frigates,  a  thousand  men,  a 
thousand  spare  muskets,  and  a  thousand  guineas,  sailed 
prematurely  from  Rochelle.  He  effected  a  landing  at  Killala, 
where  he  indiscreetly  lingered  for  a. fortnight.  Proceeding 
thence  to  Castlebar,  he  there  gained  a  signal  victory,  but 
was  obliged  finally  to  surrender  to  an  overwhelming  force 
under  Lord  Comwallis.     This  was  on  the  8th  of  September 
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1798.  The  news  had  not  reached  France,  when,  on  the  20th 
of  the  same  month.  General  Hardy  sailed  &om  the  Baye  de 
Gamaret  with  three  thousand  soldiers.  Commodore  Bom- 
part  had  under  his  command  the  Hoche,  74,  eight  frigates, 
and  a  schooner.  The  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  the  Hoche,  two  fHgates,  and  the 
schooner,  were  signalled  by  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  in  the 
bay  of  Lough  Swilly.  Bompart  instantly  ordered  the  frigates 
and  the  schooner  to  attempt  their  escape  through  shallow 
water,  and  heroically  prepared  his  ship  for  action.  A  boat 
from  the  schooner  offered  Tone  the  almost  certainty  of  an 
escape,  of  which  he  was  vainly  implored  by  his  brother  officers 
to  aVail  himself.  "  No,'*  said  he,  in  answer  to  their  entreaties, 
"  never  shall  it  be  said  that  I  fled  while  the  French  were 
fighting  the  battles  of  my  country."  Certain  death,  either 
on  the  deck  or  on  the  scaffold,  he  well  knew  awaited  him ! 
So  it  was  a  soldier's  death,  he  cared  not.  For  six  hours  did 
the  gallant  Bompart,  in  the  Hoche,  maintain  a  hopeless  con- 
test with  four  sail  of  the  line  and  a  frigate.  "  At  length," 
says  Tone,  "  her  masts  and  rigging  were  swept  away,  her 
scuppers  flowed  with  blood,  her  wounded  filled  the  cockpit, 
her  shattered  ribs  yawned  at  every  new  stroke,  and  let  in 
five  feet  water  in  the  hold,  her  rudder  was  carried  away," 
and  thus  barely  floating  on  the  waves,  a  dismantled  wreck — 
she  struck.  Honour  to  Bompart — honour  to  the  brave — 
enemy  though  he  be.  The  fate  of  Tone  was  sealed.  At  a 
breaMast  given  to  the  French  officers  by  Lord  Cavan,  he  was 
recognised.  The  manner  of  the  recognition  was  thus — I 
wish  it  were  otherwise.  While  seated  at  the  table  with  his 
brother  officers,  an  old  friend  and  fellow-student,  entering 
with  policemen,  said,  "  Mr  Tone,  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you!  " 
He  was,  of  course,  instantly  arrested.  He  submitted 
without  a  murmur  until  they  proceeded  to  place  him  in  irons, 
when,  flinging  off  his  uniform,  he  indignantly  exclaimed, 
"  No  I  fetters  shall  never  degrade  the  revered  insignia  of  the 
free  nation  I  have  served.  For  the  cause  which  I  have 
embraced,  however,  I  feel  prouder  to  wear  them  than  if  I 
were  decorated  with  the  star  and  garter  of  England."  On 
the  10th  of  November  1798,  he  was  tried  in  DubUn  by  court- 
martial  t  Tone  admitted  all  the  facts,  and  merely  read  an 
«s,  vindicating  his  motives.     **  Under  the  flag  of  the 
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French  republio  I  originally  engaged  with  a  view  to  save 
and  liberate  my  own  country.  For  that  purpose  I  have 
encountered  the  chances  of  war  amongst  strangers.  For  that 
purpose  I  have  repeatedly  braved  the  terrors  of  the  ocean, 
covered,  as  I  knew  it  to  be,  with  the  triumphant  fleets  of  that 
power  which  it  was  my  glory  and  my  duty  to  oppose.  I  have 
sacrificed  my  views  in  life  ;  I  have  courted  poverty ;  I  have 
left  a  beloved  wife  unprotected,  and  children  whom  I  adored, 
fatherless.  After  such  sacrifices  in  a  cause,  which  I  have 
always  conscientiously  considered  as  the  cause  of  justice; 
and  freedom  —  it  is  no  great  effort  at  this  day  to  add  —  the 
sacrifice  of  my  life.  But  I  hear  it  said  that  this  unfortunate 
country  has  been  a  prey  to  all  sorts  of  horrors.  1  sincerely 
lament  it.  I  beg,  however,  it  may  be  remembered  that  I  have 
been  absent  four  years  &om  Ireland.  To  me  these  sufferings 
can  never  be  attributed.  I  designed,  by  fair  and  open  war, 
to  procure  the  separation  of  the  two  countries.  For  open 
war  I  was  prepared,  but  if,  instead  of  that,  a  system  of  pri- 
vate assassination  has  taken  place,  I  repeat,  whilst  I  deplore 
it,  that  it  is  not  chargeable  on  me.  Atrocities,  it  seems,  have 
been  committed  on  both  sides.  I  do  not  less  deplore  them ; 
I  detest  them  from  my  heart :  and,  to  those  who  know  my 
character  and  sentiments,  I  may  safely  appeal  for  the  truth  of 
this  assertion — with  them  I  need  no  justification. 

"  In  a  cause  like  this,  success  is  everything.  Success,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  fixes  its  merits.  Washington  suc- 
ceeded and  Kosciusko  failed. 

"  After  a  combat,  nobly  sustained,  a  combat  which  would 
have  excited  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  a  generous  enemy, 
my  fate  was  to  become  a  prisoner.  To  the  eternal  disgrace 
of  those  who  gave  the  order,  I  was  brought  hither  in  irons, 
like  a  felon.  I  mention  this,  for  the  sake  of  others ;  for  me,  I 
am  indifferent  to  it.  I  am  aware  of  the  fate  that  awaits  me,  and 
scorn  equally  the  tone  of  complaint  and  that  of  supplication. 

"  As  to  the  connection  between  this  coimtry  and  Great  Bri-^ 
tain — I  repeat  it — all  that  has  been  imputed  to  me — words, 
writings,  and  actions,  I  here  deliberately  avow.  I  have 
spoken  and  acted  with  reflection,  and  on  principle,  and  am 
ready  to  meet  the  consequences ;  whatever  be  the  sentence  of 
this  court,  I  am  prepared  for  it.  Its  members  will  surely  dis- 
charge their  duty ;  I  shall  take  care  not  to  be  wanting  to  mine.'' 
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This  manly  address,  delivered  calmly  and  firmly,  aiSected 
all  who  heard  it.  After  a  solemn  pause,  being  asked  by  the 
Judge  Advocate  if  he  wished  any  further  observations,  he  ad- 
vanced one  and  only  one  request — ^that  he  might  die  a  soldier's 
death,  and  be  ^*  shot  by  a  platoon  of  grenadiers."  ^^  I  request 
this  indulgence,''  said  he,  ''  rather  in  consideration  of  the 
uniform  which  I  wear  —  the  uniform  of  a  chef-de-brigade 
in  the  French  army  —  than  from  any  personal  regard  to 
myself."  He  produced  his  commission  as  a  chef-de-brigade, 
and  a  letter  of  service  as  adjutant-general,  proving  that  his 
rank  was  bond  fide^  and  not  merely  assumed  to  serve  a  pur- 
pose. In  point  of  fact  he  had  served  in  the  Army  of  England, 
in  the  Batavian  army,  and  in  that  of  the  Sambre  et  Mouse, 
under  Bonaparte,  Desaix,  and  Eilmaine.  Tliis  request  was 
refused  by  Lord  Comwallis,  who  awarded  him  a  traitor's 
death  within  eight-and-forty  hours.  Of  the  few  friends  who 
had  escaped  the  scaffold,  the  triangle,  and  the  dungeon, 
could  there  be  found  none  fearless  enough  to  recognise  the 
&llen  ?— constitutional  enough,  to  assert  the  outraged  dignity 
of  the  law?  —  noble  enough,  to  forget  self-interest  in  the 
struggle  ?  Yes,  there  was  one — and  only  one  :  Curran  was 
still  alive.  Tone  was  to  die  on  the  I2th  of  November.  It 
was  now  the  11th  !  During  the  whole  of  that  day  did  Curran 
toil  through  Dublin,  seeking  amongst  the  wecilthy  Boman 
Catholics  the  means  of  retaining  a  bar  to  demonstrate  the 
flagrant  illegality  of  the  trial !  He  spoke  but  to  the  winds. 
He  could  not  obtain  a  shilling !  1  He  then  determined  to 
proceed  alone,  when  Peter  Burrowes  volunteered  his  assist- 
ance. On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution, 
the  moment  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  opened,  the  dauntless 
advocate  advanced,  leading  Tone's  aged  father  by  the  hand, 
who  produced  an  affidavit  that  his  son  had  been  brought  before 
a  bench  of  officers  who  had  sentenced  him  to  death.  The 
scene  at  that  moment  passes  all  description  —  the  breathless 
crowd,  the  heart-broken  old  man,  the  pure  and  venerable 
judge,  and,  above  all,  the  voluntary  and  unrivalled  advocate, 
the  real  friend  —  misfortune's  friend  —  who,  while  all  others 
kept  aloof,  alone  stood  forward  to  hold  the  aegis  of  the  law 
between  injustice  and  its  victim  :  to  be  appreciated,  it  must 
have  been  seen. 

"  I  do  not  pretend,"  began  Curran,  "that  Mr  Tone  is  not 
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guilty  of  the  charge  of  which  he  is  accused.  I  presume  the 
officers  were  honourable  men.  But  it  is  stated  in  this  affidavit, 
as  a  solemn  fact,  that  Mr  Tone  had  no  commission  under  his 
Majesty;  and  therefore  no  court-martial  could  have  cognisance 
of  any  crime  imputed  to  him  whilst  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
sate  in  the  capacity  of  the  great  criminal  court  of  the  land. 
In  times  when  war  was  raging,  when  man  was  opposed  to 
man  in  the  field,  courts-martial  might  be  endured  ;  but  eveiy 
law  authority  is  with  me,  whilst  I  stand  upon  the  sacred  and 
immutable  principle  of  the  Constitution,  that  martial  law  and 
civil  law  are  incompatible,  add  that  the  former  must  cease 
with  the  existence  of  the  latter.  This  is  not,  however,  the 
time  for  arguing  this  momentous  question.  My  client  must 
appear  in  this  court.  He  is  cast  for  death  this  very  day. 
He  may  be  ordered  for  execution  whilst  I  address  you.  I 
call  on  the  court  to  support  the  law,  and  move  for  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus^  to  be  directed  to  the  provost-marshal  of  the 
barracks  and  Major  Sandys,  to  bring  up  the  body  of  Tone.*' 

Chief-Justice. — "  Have  a  writ  instantly  prepared." 

CuRRAN. — "My  client  may  die  whilst  the  writ  is  pre- 
paring." 

Chief-Justice. — "  Mr  Sheriff  proceed  to  the  barracks,  and 
acquaint  the  provost-marshal  that  a  vnit  is  preparing  to 
suspend  Mr  Tone's  execution,  and  see  that  he  be  not 
executed." 

In  a  short  time  the  Sheriff,  having  returned,  thus  addressed 
the  court : 

"  My  Lord,  I  have  been  to  the  barracks  in  pursuance  of 
your  order.  The  provost-marshal  says  he  must  obey  Major 
Sandys.  Major  Sandys  says  he  must  obey  Lord  Com- 
wallis." 

At  this  time  Mr  Curran  announced  the  return  of  Tone's 
father,  with  a  message  that  General  Craig  refused  to  obey 
the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

Chief-Justice. — "  Mr  Sheriff,  take  the  body  of  Tone  into 
custody.  Take  the  provost- marshal  and  Major  Sandys  into 
custody,  and  show  the  order  of  the  Court  to  General  Craig." 

It  was  now  universally  believed  that  the  military  authori- 
ties, who  had  thus  presumed  to  trifle  with  the  powers  of 
the  King's  Bench,  would  have  had  Tone  executed  on  the 
instant.    Lord  Kilwarden,  a  great  constitutional  judge,  was 
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Teiy  much  affected.  "  His  agitation,"  said  Curran,  "  was 
maguificent."  It  soon  transpired,  however,  that  Tone,  in- 
dignant at  the  menaced  degradation  of  his  death,  had,  with 
a  small  penknife  which  he  had  managed  to  concesd,  inflicted 
such  a  wound  on  his  throat,  that  he  had  little  to  fear  from 
this  world's  jurisdiction.  The  Chief-Justice,  however,  as  a 
matter  of  precaution,  ordered  a  writ  to  issue,  suspending  the 
execution.  It  is  said,  on  the  surgeon  expressing  an  opinion 
that,  as  the  carotid  artery  had  escaped,  the  wound  was  not 
necessarily  fatal.  Tone  faintly  muttered,  "  I  am  sorry,  then, 
to  find  that  I  have  been  so  bad  an  anatomist."  He  survived, 
however,  in  silent  agony,  for  seven  days,  when  the  same 
surgeon,  seeing  he  was  sinking,  whispered  to  an  attendant, 
"  You  must  keep  him  as  quiet  as  possible.  If  he  speaks,  he 
dies."  "  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Tone,  who  had  overheard 
him ;  "  you  could  not  give  me  more  welcome  news.  What 
should  I  wish  to  live  for — "  and  expired. 

Thus  perished,  on  his  "bloody  pallet,"  in  a  loathsome 
dungeon,  and  by  his  own  hand,  the  youthful  apostle  of  Irish 
independence.  Far,  very  far,  indeed,  be  it  from  me  to  palli- 
ate the  offences  he  so  mournfully  expiated.  It  is  imdoubtedly 
true,  however,  that  oppressions  then  existed  quite  sufficient 
to  sully  England's  fame,  and  arouse  Ireland's  indignation. 
They  are  gone  ;  and  no  wise  man,  no  honest  man,  certainly 
no  loyal  man,  would  willingly  revive  their  memory.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  true  British  subject  to  draw  as  closely  as 
he  can  the  bonds  of  love  and  brotherhood  between  the 
countries.  United,  they  are  free,  happy,  and  invincible; 
separate  them,  and  the  noblest  empire  which  history  com- 
memorates may  soon  pass  away.  In  her  page  alone  shall 
mankind  then  peruse  those  records  of  consummate  legis- 
lative wisdom,  those  proofs  of  solid  statesmanship,  those 
glorious  victories  on  flood  and  field,  those  mighty  wonders 
of  science  and  of  art,  of  which  it  is  our  happier  lot  to  reap 
the  fruits,  in  the  blessings  of  liberty,  literature,  and  religion. 
There  is  no  pretext  now  for  selfish  sedition  to  "sow  the 
wind  "  in  Ireland.  What,  alas  I  has  she  ever  reaped  from  it, 
but  the  whirlwind?  Every  wrong  and  grievance,  to  the 
redress  of  which  Tone's  eloquent  memorifids  roused  the  might 
of  France,  is  torn  from  the  statute-book.  Had  his  life  been 
^'^longed,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that,  with  Ireland's  choicest 
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spirits — with  Flood  and  Plunket,  with  Burrowes  and  Grattan, 
and  with  Bushe— he  would  be  found  an  associate  in  the  ranks 
of  loyalty.  I  say  this,  because  every  page  of  his  history 
teems  with  proof  that  it  was  the  sense  of  public  wrong  which 
made  him  a  rebel :  the  wrong  removed,  the  motive  was  no 
more.  Tone  was  earnest,  disinterested,  single-minded.  His 
patriotism  did  not  evaporate  in  words.  He  was  essentially 
the  man  of  action — an  enthusiast,  but  a  practical  one.  No 
personal  motive  seems  fairly  attributable  to  him.  If  he  was 
a  suppliant,  it  was  always  for  his  country — never  for  himself. 
If  he  urged  others  to  enterprise,  he  never  shrank  from  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  danger.  Opposing  power,  he  never  cringed 
to  popularity,  nor  substituted  a  mob  for  the  monarch  he  re- 
jected. For  one  sole  object,  which  he  mistakenly  believed 
to  be  his  country's  good — ^in  exile,  in  poverty,  in  privations 
of  every  kind — ^to  the  last  he  persevered,  sacrificing  all  that 
makes  life  dear,  and  daring  and  enduring  all  that  makes  death 
terrible.  In  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  Bushe  thus  gene- 
rously and  tenderly  describes  him :  "  That  unhappy  man  now 
wastes  upon  the  desert  air  of  an  American  plantation  the 
brightest  talents  that  I  ever  knew  man  to  be  gifted  with.  I 
shall  never  speak  or  think  of  him  with  acrimony  or  severity. 
I  knew  him  from  early  infancy  as  the  friend  of  my  youth  and 
the  companion  of  my  studies ;  and  whilst  I  bear  testimony 
to  the  greatness  of  his  abilities,  I  shall  always  say  of  him, 
that  he  had  a  heart  that  nothing  but  the  accursed  spirit  of 
perverted  poHtics  could  mislead  or  deprave ;  and  I  shall  ever 
lament  his  fate,  with  compassion  for  his  errors,  admiration 
for  his  talents,  and  abhorrence  for  his  political  opinions." 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state  that  the  regard  in 
which  Tone  was  held  by  the  Directory  was  extended  to  his 
family  after  his  death.  His  sons  were  educated  at  the  public 
expense,  and  owed  much  to  the  active  benevolence  of 
Talleyrand.  Lucien  Bonaparte,  as  President  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  thus  winds  up  the  beautiftd  speech  which 
he  addressed  to  them  on  the  subject :  "  Eepresentatives  of 
the  people  1  the  widow,  the  children  of  Tone  are  before  you. 
The  law  of  the  14th  Fructidor  only  allows  them  a  pension 
of  300  francs.  But  in  that  very  law,  the  case  of  eminent 
services,  rendered  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  is  foreseen.  The 
families  of  heroes  are  then  to  be  relieved  by  a  spec^' 
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decree  of  this  house.  I  claim  this  special  decree."  The 
motion  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  of 
which  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  a  member.  His  nomination 
was  a  guarantee  to  the  family  that  their  interests  were  safe  ; 
a  man  of  kindlier  nature  never  perhaps  existed.* 

This  little  sketch  would  scarcely  be  complete  without  the 
graphic  account  which  Tone's  admirable  widow  gives  of  her 
first  interview  with  Napoleon.  He  was  on  his  return  from 
the  hunt  in  the  forest  of  St  Germains,  and  was  changing 
horses  when  she  presented  a  book  and  memorial  to  him. 
"  He  handed  the  book  to  his  icuyer^  and  opened  the  paper. 
When  he  began  to  read,  he  said,  '  Tone,  I  remember  well.' 
He  read  it  all  through,  and  two  or  three  times  stopped, 
looked  at  me,  and  bowed,  in  reading  it.  When  he  had 
finished,  he  said  to  me,  '  Now  speak  to  me  of  yourself.'  I 
hesitated,  for  I  was  not  prepared  for  that  question,  and  took 
small  interest  in  the  subject.  He  proceeded :  '  Have  you  a 
pension?'  I  said  I  had.  'Is  it  sufficient?  Do  you  want 
any  extraordinary  succour?'  By  this  time  I  had  recovered 
myself,  and  said  that  his  Majesty's  goodness  left  me  no 
personal  want ;  that  all  my  cares,  all  my  interest  in  life  were 
centred  in  my  child,  whom  I  now  gave  up  to  his  Majesty's 
service.  He  answered,  *  Be  tranquil,  then,  on  his  account ; 
be  perfectly  tranquil,  then,  concerning  him.'     I  perceived  a 

*  I  do  not  say  this  merely  from  hearsay.  I  knew  him  well  during  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  and  insert  here  the  first  letter  I  received  from  him,  in 
answer  to  mine  announcing  the  death  of  our  invaluable  friend  O'Meara.  It 
is  not  merely  a  curiosity,  but  is  also  very  characteristic  of  his  goodness  of 
heart : — 

"  londres,  5  7^- 1836. 

"  Monsieur, — Aujourd'hui  seulement,  au  moment  de  mon  depart  pour  la 
campagne,  je  re9ois  votre  lettre  a  son  retour  des  Etats  Unis,  d'oti  je  suis 
arriv€  moi-m^me  il  y  a  plus  d'un  mois.  Vous  m'annonciez  la  perte  que  nous 
avions  fait  d'un  amis  commun,  que  je  me  ferois  un  fftte  de  revoir  ici.  Get 
O'Meara  6toit  bien  le  meilleur  des  hommes  ;  souvent  il  me  parloit  de  vous,  et 
j'aurois  h,  vous  redire  les  mdmes  choses  dont  votre  lettre  est  pleine  k  mon 
€gard.  Je  compte.  Monsieur,  vous  laisser  cette  lettre,  si  je  n'ai  pas  le  bon- 
heur  de  vous  rencontrer  chez  vous  aujourd'hui,  avec  1' assurance  de  I'empresse- 
ment  que  je  mettrais  i  vous  rechercher  h.  ma  rentr^e  en  ville. 

"  Veuilliez  agr^er.  Monsieur,  I'interfit  veritable  et  la  parfaite  estime  avec 
lesquels  j'ai  I'honneur  d'etre,  Monsieur,  votre  affec***  serviteur, 

"  Joseph,  Compte  de  Survilliers. 

**  Monsieur  Phillips, 
i9  Chancery  Lane,  Londres." 
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little  half-smile  when  I  said  '  my  child'  {mon  enfant,)  I 
should  have  said  *  my  son ;  *  I  knew  it,  but  forgot.  He  had 
stopped  BO  long,  that  a  crowd  had  gathered,  and  were  crush- 
ing on,  crying,  Vive  VEmpereurJ  He  ordered  two  napoleons 
a-piece  to  be  given  to  some  old  women,  and  women  with 
cldldren,  and  drove  on.  On  going,  he  nodded  to  me  two  or 
three  times  with  affectionate  familiarity,  saying,  *  Votre 
enfant  sera  bien  naturalise,'  laying  a  playful  emphasis  on  the 
word  '  enfant  J  "  Napoleon  kept  his  word.  He  doubled  the 
pension  of  Mrs  Tone,  raising  it  to  2400  francs  during  her 
Hfe ;  appointed  her  son  to  be  a  scholar  of  the  Government, 
and  ordered  her  expenses,  on  placing  him  at  the  military 
school,  to  be  repaid.  In  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age, 
Tone's  son  was  appointed  a  comet  in  the  8th  chasseurs. 
He  served  with  distinction  from  January  1813  to  July  1815, 
when  he  resigned  the  service.  At  the  memorable  battle  of 
Leipsic  he  received  six  lance-wounds,  and  was  promoted  to 
a  lieutenancy  on  the  staff,  appointed  an  aide-de-camp,  and 
made  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  died  very 
young,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

The  application  for  a  ^writ  of  Habeas  Corptis  made  by 
Tone's  counsel  may,  at  first  view,  appear  to  have  been 
superfluous.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  fatal  act  of  the 
prisoner  had  not  transpired  when  the  motion  was  made,  and 
there  was  a  certainty  that  the  execution  would  have  taken 
place  on  the  12th  of  November.  To  obviate  this,  the 
motion — of  the  ultimate  success  of  which  there  could  be 
little  doubt — ^was  necessary.  The  result  of  a  trial  by  jury 
must  inevitably  have  been  the  same  as  that  by  court-martial. 
So  far  from  denying  his  guilt.  Tone  denied  it  to  be  guilt,  and 
gloried  in  it.  Acquittal,  therefore,  before  any  tribunal,  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  Mr  Curran's  object  was  solely  to 
gain  time.  Delay  must  necessarily  have  attended  a  tried  at 
law,  and  opportunity  would  thus  have  been  afforded  for 
foreign  interference.  Indeed,  it  has  since  transpired  that 
the  chiefs,  both  of  the  French  and  Batavian  republics, 
had  solemnly  assured  Mrs  Tone  that  they  would  instantly 
claim  her  husband ;  that  the  English  officers  whom  they  had 
prisoners  should  be  held  as  hostages  for  his  safety ;  and  if 
they  had  none  of  the  same  rank,  the  difference  should  be 
made  up  in  numbers.    Young  Toneadds^  that  Sir  Sidney 
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Smith  was  Held  as  a  state  prisoner  in  the  Temple,  by  Camot, 
to  be  dealt  with  as  the  British  ministry  might  act  towards 
his  &ther.  Of  this,  it  seems.  Sir  Sidney  himself  was  not 
aware.  In  similar  circmnstances  Napoleon  claimed  Napper 
Tandy;  the  demand  was  aeqniesced  in,  and  Tandy  was 
exchanged. 

On  'the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  1798,  the  state 
trials  commenced  —  an  anxious  and  awfdl  portion  of  Mr 
Gurran's  life.  Upon  him  devolved,  in  these  sad  times  when 
every  man  trembled  for  his  own  safety — and,  to  seem  loyal, 
it  was  necessary  to  be  illiberal — the  almost  hopeless  task  of 
defending  the  accused ;  a  responsibility  to  be  duly  appreciated 
by  none  who  have  not  incurred  it.  The  advocate,  upon 
whose  breath  human  life  may  often  hang — ^whose  incautious 
word  or  indiscreet  question  may  peril  it,  perhaps  irretrievably, 
is  often  as  little  to  be  envied  as  the  person  he  defends.  Nor 
is  it  so  easy  a  matter  as  it  may  seem,  amid  the  toil,  con- 
tention,, and  difficulties  of  a  case,  often  having  to  choose 
between  a  variety  of  evils,  to  be  always  self-collected.  In 
that  disastrous  era,  all  that  eloquence,  learning,  zeal,  and 
energy  could  effect,  was  effected  by  Mr  Curran :  seldom, 
however,  with  success.  Marvellous,  indeed,  that  it  was  ever 
so,  when  we  remember  that,  independent  of  individual  de- 
merits, he  had  to  combat  not  only  the  combined  powers  of 
the  Government,  but  the  passions,  prejudices,  fears,  interests, 
and  too  often  the  factious  zeal,  which  not  unfrequently  then 
peopled  the  jury-box.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  recorded,  that 
not  only  were  the  bar  and  the  jurors,  but  even  the  judgd 
himself  (Baron  Medge),  was  habited  in  uniform.  Seeing 
what  he  did,  the  dejected  advocate  might  sometimes,  how*- 
ever  unjustly,  think  of  the  apothegm,  inter  arma^  leges  silenL 

The  very  first  of  these  trials  in  which  Mr  Curran  was 
employed,  proves  abundantly  what  he  had  to  encounter,  and 
with  what  brutal  insensibility  either  his  feelings  or  his 
sufferings  were  regarded.  It  was  a  most  painftil  and 
interesting  trial,  that  of  the  brothers  John  and  Henry 
Sheares.  These  gentlemen  were  banisters,  well  connected, 
and,  up  to  the  then  charge,  of  irreproachable  character.  Of  that 
charge,  however,  if  the  witnesses  were  to  be  credited,  they 
were  unquestionably  guilty :  so  much  the  more  reason  that 
iheir  counsel  shojild  be  avowed  all  indulgence  that  was  not 
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prohibited  by  law :  bo  much,  at  all  events,  the  more  reason 
that  he  should  not  have  been  driven  into  his  defence  under 
every  disadvantage.  The  indictment  charged  the  prisoners, 
in  ijie  usual  form,  with  the  crime  of  high  treason.  The 
evidence  to  prove  this  charge  was  twofold.  First,  a  pro- 
clamation  found  in  an  unlocked  box,  in  a  room  accessible  to 
every  one,  in  the  house  of  John,  his  brother  Henry  being 
present  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  There  was  some 
jsUght,  and  not  very  satisfactoiy,  evidence  that  this  document 
was  in  John's  handwriting.  However,  there  was  sufficient 
to  go  to  the  jury.  As  to  the  proclamation,  supposing  the 
proof  to  be  conclusive,  there  could  be  but  one  opinion.  Yet 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  a  participation  in  it  was  brought 
home  to  Henry.  One  passage  from  it  will  leave  its  intent 
beyond  all  doubt.  '^ Arise,  then,  united  sons  of  Ireland! 
arise  like  a  great  and  powerful  people,  determined  to  be  free, 
or  die.  Arm  yourselves  by  every  means  in  your  power,  and 
rush  like  lions  pn  your  foes.  Consider  that,  for  eveiy  enemy 
you  disarm,  you  arm  a  friend,  and  thus  become  doubly  power* 
frd.  In  the  cause  of  liberty,  inaction  is  cowardice,  and  the 
coward  shall  forfeit  the  property  he  has  not  the  courage  to 
protect.  Let  his  arms  be  seized,  and  transferred  to  those 
patriot  spirits  who  want,  and  wiU  use  them.  Yes,  Irishmen ! 
we  swear  by  that  eternal  justice,  in  whose  cause  you  fight, 
that  the  brave  patriot,  who  survives  the  present  glorious 
struggle,  and  the  family  of  him  who  has  &llen,  or  shall  fall 
hereafter  in  it,  shall  receive  from  the  hands  of  a  gratefrd 
nation  an  ample  recompense  out  of  that  property  which  the 
crimes  of  our  enemies  shall  have  forfeited  into  its  hands,  and 
his  name  shall  be  inscribed  on  the  national  record  of  Irish 
revolution,  as  a  glorious  example  to  all  posterity ;  but,  we 
likewise  swear  to  punish  robbeiy  with  death  and  infeimy. 
.  .  .  Vengeance,  Irishmen!  vengeance  on  your  oppressors. 
Remember  what  thousands  of  your  dearest  friends  have  per- 
ished by  their  merciless  orders.  Bemember  their  btunoings, 
t^heir  rackings,  their  torturings,  their  military  massacres,  and 
their  legal  murders — ^remember  Orb  ! ''  The  second  head  of 
the  •  evidence  was,  however,  the  most  unfortunate,  and  that 
without  which  a  verdict  of  guilty  could  scarcely  have  been 
satisfactorily  arrived  at  —  at  least,  in  the  case  of  Mr  Henry 
Sheares-^the  evidence  of  Armstrong.    It  was. evidence  open 
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to  strong  observation,  and,  in  my  mind,  toT>onsiderable  objec- 
tion. This  man  was  a  captain  in  an  Irish  militia  regiment, 
and  had  been  introduced  to  the  prisoners  by  one  Byrne,  a 
printer.  His  case  was,  that  he  had  wormed  himself  into  their 
confidence,  they  believing  him  to  hold  their  principles,  and 
that  he  day  by  day  betrayed  that  confidence  to  the  Govern- 
ment I  Two  officers  of  bis  own  regiment,  and  Mr  Cook  and 
Lord  Gastlereagh,  he  represented  as  the  trastees  of  his 
treachery !  "  Every  evening,"  said  Mr  Gurran,  "  he  returned 
like  a  bee,  with  his  thighs  loaded  with  evidence."  Can 
anything  be  more  detestable  than  this  ?  Can  turpitude  be 
deeper  or  darker?  Yes,  here  is  the  proof.  "  I  am  assured," 
says  Mr  Curran,  in  his  very  valuable  Life  of  his  father,  "  by 
a  gentleman  now  in  Dublin,  and  who  is  free  from  any  politi- 
cal zeal  which  could  induce  him  to  invent  or  distort  a  fact, 
that  upon  his  dining  one  day  at  the  house  of  Henry  Sheares, 
immediately  before  his  arrest,  he  observed  Armslxong,  who 
was  one  of  the  guests,  taking  hts  entertainer* s  little  children 
upon  his  kneej  and,  as  it  was  then  thought,  affectionately 
caressing  them  III"  How  the  heart  sickens  at  the  contem- 
plation of  such  a  scene  1  Poor  little  children,  whom  the 
smiling  fiend  was  fondling  into  orphanage  I  But  can  this  be 
true?  Dr  Madden  says,  Armstrong  admitted  being  the 
guest  of  Sheares,  but  excused  himself  by  saying  it  was  at 
the  instigation  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  Instigation,  forsooth  I 
If  he  thinks  this  an  excuse,  let  him  have  all  its  benefit ;  but 
to  secure  its  credit,  we  should  have  heard  of  it  during  the 
lifetime  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  It  has  no  credit  from  me. 
Had  it  been  true,  how  could  Armstrong  withstand  a  challenge 
such  as  this  ?  "  What  is  the  defence  ? — That  this  witness 
is  unworthy  of  belief.  My  clients  say  their  lives  are  not  to 
be  touched  by  such  a  man :  he  is  found  to  be  an  informer ; 
he  marks  the  victim.  You  know  the  world  too  well  not  to 
know  that  every  falsehood  is  reduced  to  a  certain  degree  of 
malleability  by  an  alloy  of  truth.  Sucb  stories  as  these  are 
not  pure  and  simple  falsehoods.  Look  at  your  Oateses,- 
your  Bedloes,  and  Dugdales  1  I  am  disposed  to  believe, 
shocking  as  it  is,  that  this  witness  had  the  heart,  when  he 
was  surroimded  by  the  little  progeny  of  my  client — when  he 
was  sitting  in  the  mansion  in  which  he  was  hospitably 
entertained — when  he  saw  the  old  mother  supported  by  the 
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piety  of  her  son,  and  the  children  basking  in  the  paternal 
fmdiiesB  of  the  &iher — Ihat  he  saw  the  scene,  and  smiled  at 
it — oontemplated  the  havoc  he  was  to  make,  consigning  them 
to  the  storms  of  a  miserable  world,  without  having  an 
anchorage  in  the  kindness  of  a  father !  Can  such  horror 
exist,  and  not  waken  the  rooted  vengeance  of  an  etcrhEd 
Grod?  Bnt  it  cannot  reach  this  man  beyond  the  grave, 
there£Dro  I  nphold  him  here.  I  can  imagine  it,  gentlemen, 
becatise,  when  the  mind  becomes  destitute  of  the  principles 
of  morality  and  religion,  all  within  the  wretched  being  is  left 
a  black  and  desolated  waste,  never  cheered  by  the  rays  of 
tenderness  and  humanity.  When  the  belief  of  eternal  justice 
is  gone  fiom  the  soul  of  man,  horror  and  execution  may  take 
up  their  abode  in  it.  I  can  believe  that  the  witness  (with 
what  view  I  cannot  say,  with  what  hope  I  cannot  conjecture 
— ^you  may)  did  meditate  the  consigning  of  these  two  men  to 
death,  their  children  to  beggary  and  reproach — ^abusing  the 
hospitality  with  which  he  was  received,  that  he  might 
afterwards  come  here  and  crown  his  work,  having  first 
obtained  the  little  spark  of  truth  by  which  the  mass  was  to 
be  put  into  animation !  "  Independent,  however,  of  the  vile 
perfidy  admitted  by  this  witness,  there  was  an  objection 
taken  to  his  credit  on  the  ground  of  infidelity.  Tliis  he 
denied ;  but  four  respectable  witnesses  deposed  to  the  fact 
firom  their  previous  knowledge  of  him.  One  of  these.  Lieu- 
tenant Shervington,  swore  that  Armstrong  not  only  handed 
Paine's  Eights  of  Man  to  him,  pronouncing  it  to  be  his 
"  creed,"  but  added,  that  he  would  pique  himself  on  being 
the  executioner  of  his  Sovereign  I  No  one  can  doubt  that 
evidence  such  as  this,  on  which  depended  the  lives  of  the 
two  prisoners,  not  only  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  exertions 
of  their  counsel,  but  required  the  full  possession  of  all  his 
energies  ;  yet,  at  midnight,  when  the  case  for  the  prosecution 
had  at  length  concluded,  we  are  presented  with  the  follow- 
ing miserable  scene : — 

Mr  Curran. — "  My  Lord,  before  I  addiess  you  or  the 
jury,  I  would  wish  to  make  one  preliminary  observation.  It 
may  be  an  observation  only — ^it  may  be  a  request.  For  my- 
self I  am  indifferent ;  but  I  feel  I  am  now  unequal  to  the 
duty — I  am  sinking  under  the  weight  of  it.  We  all  know 
the  character  of  the  jury ;  the  interval  of  their  separation 
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moBt  be  sbort,  if  it  should  be  deemed  necessaiy  to  aepante 
them.  I  protest  I  have  simk  under  this  triaL  If  I  most  go 
on,  the  Court  must  becur  with  me ;  the  juiy  may  alao  bear 
with  me.  I  will  go  on  until  I  sink ;  but  after  a  aittfaig  of 
Bixteen  hours,  with  only  twenty  minutes'  interval,  in  these 
times  I  should  hope  it  would  not  be  thought  an  obtrusive 
request  to  ask  for  a  few  hours'  interval  of  repose,  or  rather 
of  recollection." 

Lord  Carleton.  —  "What  say  you,  Mr  Attorney-. 
General  ?  " 

Mr  Attorney-General  (Toler). — "  My  Lords,  I  feel  such 
public  inconvenience  from  adjourning  cases  of  this  kind,  that 
I  cannot  consent.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoners  cannot  be 
more  exhausted  than  those  for  the  prosecution."  (They  had 
a  veiy  diiSerent  kind  of  responsibility.)  "  If  they  do  not 
choose  to  speak  to  the  evidence,  we  shall  give  up  our  right 
to  speak,  and  leave  the  matter  to  the  Court  altogether. 
They  have  had  two  speeches  already,  and  leaving  them 
unreplied  to,  is  a  great  concession." 

Lord  Carleton. — "  We  should  be  glad  to  accommodate 
as  much  as  jx)ssiblc.  I  am  as  much  exhausted  as  any  other 
person,  but  we  think  it  better  to  go  on." 

Mr  Cukran. — "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  seems  that  much 
has  been  conceded  to  us.  God  help  us  I  I  do  not  know  what 
has  been  conceded  to  me,  if  so  insignificant  a  person  may 
have  extorted  the  remark.  Perhaps  it  is  a  concession  that 
I  am  allowed  to  rise  in  such  a  st^te  of  mind  and  body,  of 
collapse  and  deprivation,  as  to  feel  but  a  little  spark  of  indig- 
nation, raised  by  the  remark  that  much  has  been  conceded  to 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoners  I  Much  has  been  conceded  to 
the  prisoners  I  Almighty  and  merciful  God,  who  lookest 
down  upon  us,  what  are  the  times  to  which  we  are  reserved, 
when  we  are  told  that  much  has  been  conceded  to  prisoners 
who  are  put  upon  their  trial  at  a  moment  like  this — of  more 
darkness  and  night  of  the  human  intellect,  than  a  darkness 
of  the  natural  period  of  twenty-four  hours  I — ^that  public  con- 
venience cannot  spare  a  few  hours  to  those  who  are  accused 
for  their  lives;  and  that  much  has  been  conceded  to  the 
advocate,  almost  exhausted  in  the  poor  remark  which  he  has 
endeavoured  to  make  upon  it  I 

"  My  countrymen  I    I  do  pray  you,  by  the  awful  duty 
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which  you  owe  your  conntiy — ^by  that  saored  duty  which 
you  owe  your  character — and  I  know  how  you  feel  it— I  do 
obtest  you,  by  the  Almighty  Gk)d,  to  have  mercy  upon  my 
client— to  save  him,  not  from  the  consequences  of  his  guilt, 
but  from  the  baseness  of  his  accusers,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  treatment  under  which  I  am  sinking." 

Of  the  speech  which  Mr  Curran  was  compelled  to  make 
under  such  circumstances,  nothing  remains  entitled  to  the 
name  of  a  report.    Almost  every  vestige  of  what  was  uni- 
versally admitted   at  the    time  to  rank  with  his  greatest 
efforts,  and  in  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  State 
trials,  has  been  allowed  to  perish.     Yet  xhe  sensation  he 
produced  was  prodigious.     He  was  thoroughly  roused  by  a 
refusal  which,  coming  from  Toler,  he  looked  upon  as  a  per- 
sonal indignity,    and   his  delivery  was    most   impressive. 
Curran  was  a  fine  actor ;  endowed  with  great  natural  capa- 
bilities, still  no  one  took  more  pains  to  improve  and  cultivate 
them.     There  was  much  in  the  occasion,  and  in  the  acces- 
sories surrounding  it,  to  excite  the  imagination  and  operate 
upon  the  feelings.     The  solemn  hour,  the  military  audience, 
the  station  of  the   prisoners,    their  fraternity,  the    awftil 
nature  of  the  times,  and  the  certain  fate  which  must  follow 
on  conviction,  gave  weighty  import  to  every  word  uttered  by 
the  advocate.     Few  of  those  precious  words  have  been  pre- 
served, but   his   mode  of   dealing  with    the  all-important 
testimony  of  Armstrong  seems  somehow  to  have  escaped  the 
general  wreck.     "  But,"  said  he,  "  gentlemen,  suppose  I  am 
mistaken  in  both  parts  of  my  argument — suppose  the  pri- 
soners (if  the  evidence  were  true)  did  compass  the  King's 
death,  and  adhere  to  the  Bang's  enemies — ^upon  what  are 
you  to  foimd  your  verdict  ?     Upon  your  oaths.     And  what 
are  they  to  be  founded  upon  ?  Upon  the  oath  of  the  witness. 
And  what  is  that  founded  upon?   Upon  this,  and  this  only, 
that  he  does  believe  there  is  an  eternal  God — an  intelligent 
Supreme  existence — capable  of  inflicting  eternal  punishment 
for  offences,  or  conferring  eternal  compensation  upon  man, 
after  he  has  passed  the  boundary  of  the  grave.     But  where 
the  witness  believes  that  he  is  possessed  of  a  perishing  soul, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  upon  which  punishment  or  reward 
can  be  exerted,  he  proceeds,  regardless  of  the  number  of  his 
offences,  and  undisturbed  by  the  terrors  of  exhausted  &na7« 
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which  might  save  you  from  the  fear  that  your  verdict  is 
founded  upon  perjury.  Suppose  he  imagine  that  the  body 
is  actuated  by  some  kind  of  animal  machinery — ^I  know  not  in 
what  language  to  describe  his  notions — suppose  his  opinion 
of  the  beautiful  system  framed  by  the  Almighty  hand  to  be, 
that  it  is  all  folly  and  blindness,  compared  to  Ihe  manner  in 
which  he  considers  himself  to  have  been  created,  or  his  abom- 
inable heart  conceives  his  ideas,  or  his  abominable  tongue  com- 
municates his  notions— suppose  him,  I  say,  to  think  so— what 
is  perjury  to  him  ?  He  needs  no  creed,  if  he  thinks  his  mis- 
erable body  can  take  eternal  refuge  in  the  grave,  and  the  last 
pufif  of  his  nostrils  sends  his  soul  into  annihilation !  He 
laughs  at  the  idea  of  eternal  justice,  and  tells  you  that  the 
grave,  into  which  he  sinks  as  a  log,  forms  an  intrenchment 
against  the  throne  of  God  and  the  vengeance  of  exasper- 
ated justice  I 

"  Do  you  not  feel,  ray  fellow-countrymen,  a  sort  of  anti- 
cipated consolation  in  reflecting  upon  the  religion  which 
gave  us  comfort  in  our  early  days,  enabled  us  to  sustain  the 
stroke  of  affliction,  and  endeared  us  to  one  another ;  and 
when  we  see  our  friends  sinking  into  the  earth,  fills  us  with 
the  expectation  that  we  rise  again — ^that  we  but  sleep  for  a 
while  to  wake  for  ever  ?  But  what  kind  of  communication 
can  you  hold,  what  interchange  expect,  what  confidence 
place  in  that  abject  slave,  that  condemned,  despaired- of 
wretch,  who  acts  under  the  idea  that  he  is  only  the  folly  of 
a  moment,  that  he  cannot  step  beyond  the  threshold  of  the 
grave,  that  that  which  is  an  object  of  terror  to  the  best,  and 
of  hope  to  the  confiding,  is  to  him  contempt  or  despair  ? 

"  Bear  with  me ;  I  feel  my  heart  running  away  with  me ; 
the  worst  men  only  can  be  cool.  What  is  the  law  of  this 
country  ?  If  the  witness  does  not  believe  in  God,  or  in  a 
future  state,  you  cannot  swear  him.  What  swear  him  upon  ? 
Is  it  upon  the  book  or  the  leaf?  You  might  as  well  swear 
him  by  a  bramble  or  a  coin.  The  ceremony  of  kissing  is 
only  the  external  symbol  by  which  man  seals  himself  to  the 
precept,  and  says,  *  May  God  so  help  me,  as  I  swear  the 
truth  I '  He  is  then  attached  to  the  divinity  on  condition 
of  telling  truth ;  and  ho  expects  mercy  from  heaven  as  he 
performs  his  undertaking.  But  the  infidel,  by  what  can  you 
catch  his  soul  ?     Or  by  what  can  you  hold  it  ?    You  repulse 
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liim  from  giving  evidence,  for  he  has  no  conscience,  no  hope 
to  cheer  him,  no  punishment  to  dread." 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  fatal  verdict 
was  pronounced,  the  wretched  brothers  were  seen  clasped  in 
each  other's  arms.  When  called  up  for  judgment,  Henry 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  address  the  Court,  but  was 
soon  overwhelmed  by  his  emotions.  John  was  more  firm : 
his  only  request  is  most  affecting.  "  The  law  says  that  I 
must  suffer,  and  I  am  ready.  But  I  have  one  request  to 
make.  I  do  not  pray  that  I  should  not  die,  but  that  the 
husband,  the  father,  the  brother,  and  the  »son,  all  comprised 
in  one  person,  holding  these  relations  dearer  in  life  to  him 
than  any  man  I  know;  for  such  a  man  I  do  not  pray  a 
pardon,  for  that  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Court,  but  I  pray 
a  respite  for  such  time  as  the  Court  in  its  humanity  and  dis- 
cretion shall  think  proper."  Lord  Carleton,  deeply  affected, 
feelingly  alluded  to  his  own  intimacy  with  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  prisoners ;  and  performed  what  must  have 
been  to  him,  indeed,  a  painful  duty.  Toler  moved  that  the 
sentence  should  be  carried  into  execution  on  the  next  day — 
and  so  it  was. 


CHAPTER   XII. 


The  State  trials. — Loas  of  his  speeches  in  defence  of  Bond,  M'Gaiin,  and 
Bjme.  — Reynolds. — ^Anecdote  of  his  sdf-poasession.  — Attempt  of  the 
militarjto  intimidate  Cnnan  in  Court. — ^His  noble  ezdamation.  —  Lord 
Edward  Rtzgerald.— Oiganises  the  rdi>eUion  of  1 798.— Is  b^nyed,  wound- 
edy  and  apfmehended. — Dies  in  prison  of  his  wounds. — Curran  jdeads  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  his  widow  and  children,  against  his  attainder. 
— Extracts  from  his  q>eech.^The  attainder  declared  illegal,  and  reversed. 
— ^Byron's  lines  to  the  Regent  on  the  subject.— The  Union. — Speculations  on 
it,  and  its  repeal, — ^Bcm-mote  of  Curran. — Debates  on  the  Union. — ^Iniquity 
of  the  means  by  which  it  was  carried,  as  detailed  by  Burrowes,  Bushe, 
Phmket>  and  Grattan. — Extracts  from  thdr  speeches. — Anecdote  on  the 
sale  of  a  peerage. — Curran's  affliction  on  the  Union  enactment. — Lord 
Clare's  picture  of  Ireland  under  a  native  parliament. 

After  the  execution  of  the  Sbeares,  the  other  State  trials 
followed  in  quick  succession.  M'Cann^  Byrne,  and  Bond 
were  defended  by  Mr  Curran.  They  were  all  convicted; 
but  Bond's  life  was  spared,  in  consequence  of  the  compact 
of  Government  with  the  prisoners  in  Fort  St  George.  Of  his 
speeches  in  the  two  first  cases  nothing  whatever  remains. 
They  have  been  carefully  suppressed.  A  very  meagre  report 
of  his  defence  of  Bond  is  preserved.  It  is  singular  that  a 
people  in  whose  dark  history  the  mind  finds  no  relief,  save 
in  the  contemplation  occasionally  of  a  man  of  genius  or 
patriotism,  should  suffer  all  memorials  of  such  men  to  perish. 
What  noble  relics  of  Curran  would  have  been  preserved,  had 
that  excellent  son,  to  whose  filial  piety  his  memory  is  so 
much  indebted,  been  of  an  age  at  this  period  to  record  or 
to  collect  them.  And  yet  even  in  this  respect  he  is  more 
fortunate  than  others  of  his  time.  Some  of  the  disjecta 
membra  have  reached  us;  but  Flood,  Duquery,  Yelverton, 
and  Hussey  Burgh  live  but  in  tradition.    The  only  passage 
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in  the  speech  for  Bond,  as  reported,  which  indicates  the 
talent  of  the  speaker,  is  his  description  of  Reynolds — a  prin- 
cipal witness  in  some  of  these  cases  for  the  Crown.  It  is 
only  just,  however,  to  say,  that  the  friends  of  Reynolds 
declare  him  to  be  much  misrepresented.  That  he  was  a 
person  of  great  presence  of  mind  is  manifested  by  a  striking 
anecdote,  which  Mr  Henry  Grattan  relates  on  the  authority 
x)f  Curran.  Reynolds  had  incurred  the  suspicion  of  his 
associates,  amongst  whom  was  one  Neilson,  a  man  of 
gigantic  stature.  They  met  one  day  in  College  Green,  when 
Neilson  ''  seized  him  with  herculean  force,  and  kept  his  arm 
under  him  as  if  in  a  yice.  He  hurried  him  along  without 
opening  his  lips,  until  he  got  him  into  a  dark  entry  off 
Thomas  Street ;  and  having  got  him  in  there,  he  exclaimed, 
*  Reynolds,  what  punishment,  do  you  think,  should  be  inflict- 
ed upon  a  villain  who  would  betray  you?'  Reynolds  was 
frightened ;  but  having  had  time  to  collect  himself  looking 
at  Neilson,  he  exclaimed,  *  Bring  me  to  the  atrocious  villain, 
«nd  with  this  hand  I  will  blow  his  brains  outl'  He  acted 
it  welL  Neilson  said,  *  Ah,  you  are  doubted ;  I  shall  have 
you  watched ;  if  you  go  away,  depend  on  it  you  will  fall.'  A 
few  days  after,  Reynolds  betrayed  them  all."* 

It  was  upon  this  trial  that,  amid  the  clashing  of  arms,  and 
the  menaces  of  an  infuriated  faction,  Mr  Curran  nobly  ex- 
claimed, "  Proceed  to  do  your  office ;  you  may  assassinate, 
but  you  cannot  intimidate  me."  After  three  several  inter- 
ruptions, he  said :  "  I  have  very  little,  scarcely  any  hope,  of 
being  able  to  discharge  my  duty  to  my  unfortimate  client, 
perhaps  most  unfortunate  in  having  me  for  his  advocate. 
I  know  not  whether  to  impute  those  inhuman  interruptions 
to  mere  accident ;  but,  I  greatly  fear  they  have  been  excited 
by  prejudice."  "  Pray,'Mr  Curran,"  said  the  Court,  "  proceed 
with  your  defence,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  Gt)d,  we  will 
take  care  that  you  shall  not  again  be  interrupted."  Such 
was  the  temper  of  the  times,  when  judicial  interference  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  procure  a  hearing  for  a 
prisoner's  counsel — that  prisoner  on  trial  for  his  life  1  Such 
were  the  scenes  through  which  Mr  Curran  had  to  labour — such 
the  impediments  he  had  hourly  to  surmount  But  he  did  his 
duty  nobly,  though,  as  he  afterwards  said,  he  often  felt  it 

♦  OraUan'8  Life  and  Times, 
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not  improbable  that  the  fi&te  of  the  counsel  might  have  pre-^ 
ceded  that  of  the  client  I 

Towards  the  close  of  this  dismal  year,  he  was  employed  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  behalf  of  Lord  Henry  Fitz- 
gerald, the  brother — of  Pamela,  the  widow — and  of  the  infant 
children — of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  against  the  Bill  brought 
in  by  the  Government  to  attaint  that  nobleman  and  vest  his 
property  in  the  Crown.  This  seems  an  anomalous  proceed- 
ing, and  very  characteristic  of  the  times.  Of  Lord  Edward's 
guilt  there  could  not  be  a  question;  but  he  had  paid  its 
penalty.  Untried,  he  was,  of  course,  xmconvicted ;  and  this 
proceeding  was  a  species  of  posthumous  trial,  when  the 
accused  was  incapable  of  defence.  It  was  not,  even,  as  if 
he  had  fled,  and,  by  his  own  act,  avoided  a  prosecution 
which  he  might  have  faced:  he  was  in  his  grave.  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  was  a  nobleman  of  warm  feelings,  pre- 
possessing manners,  and  most  estimable  private  cheuracter. 
He  had  been  in  the  British  army,  and  served  with  credit 
under  Lord  Comwallis  in  America,  where  he  was  wounded. 
Unfortunately  for  himself,  he  visited  Paris  during  that  revo- 
lution in  which  a  sanguinary  despotism  profaned  the  name 
of  liberty.  Like  many  others  of  more  experience  than  him- 
self, he  adopted  the  fantastic  doctrines  of  ^e  day.  A  Duke's 
son,  he  became  citizen  Fitzgerald;  and,  bearing  a  king's 
commission,  he  toasted  the  downfall  of  royalty  amidst  the 
drunken  orgies  of  rebellion.  This  could  not  be  overlooked, 
and,  when  on  the  eve  of  obtaining  a  majority,  he  was  dis- 
missed the  service.  Imbued  with  French  principles,  and 
stung  by  personal  indignity,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  where 
he  organised  a  conspiracy  which  convulsed  the  country. 
The  plot  was  deeply  seated  and  widely  spread ;  and  had  its 
author,  or  at  least  one  of  its  most  ardent  supporters,  lived  to 
guide  it  with  his  military  experience,  the  position  of  Govern- 
ment might  have  been  critical  indeed.  As  it  was,  its  leader 
lost  and  its  outbreak  premature,  no  computation  makes  the 
number  of  its  victims  less  than  70,000 — 50,000  on  the  side 
of  the  rebels,  and  20,000  on  that  of  the  King's  forces.  In 
these  days  confidence  was  made  the  medium  of  perfidy.  The 
man  who  sat  at  the  table,  betrayed  his  host — ^the  guest  who 
fondled  his  children,  sacrificed  the  father.  There  is  no  doubt 
now,  that  Lord  Edward's  life  was  sold,  though  by  whom  is 
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still  matter  of  conjectore.  His  every  movement  was  revealed 
to  the  Government ;  and  on  the  19th  of  May  1798,  four  days 
previous  to  the  rebellion,  he  was  arrested  at  the  house  of 
one  Murphy,  a  feather-merchant  in  Thomas  Street.*  He  was 
lying  on  his  bed,  with  his  coat  oflf,  after  having  dined,  when 
Town-Major  Swan  and  Captain  Eyan  entered  the  room.  He 
instantly  rose,  having  in  his  hand  a  very  formidable  weapon, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  his  negro  servant; 
It  consisted  of  a  strong  blade,  with  double  wavy  edge,  stuck 
into  a  coarse  buckhom  handle.  Lord  Clare  possessed  it 
after  the  examination  at  the  Privy  Council,  and  it  is  now  the 
property  of  Isaac  Weld,  Esq.  of  Kavenswell,  near  Bray,  who 
obligingly  sent  me  a  drawing  of  it.  He  severely  wound- 
ed Swan,  and  stabbed  Eyan  mortally  in  the  abdomen,  when 
a  shot  from  behind  the  door,  fired  by  Major  Sirr,  disabled 
him.  When  thus  helpless  and  overpowered  by  the  soldiery, 
he  received  from  some  dastard  a  sabre-wound  across  the 
neck,  and  died  in  Newgate  on  the  third  of  the  ensuing  month, 
demanding  repeatedly,  in  his  delirium,  whether  Dublin  was 
not  in  flames. 

Mr  Curran's  speech  against  the  Bill  of  Attainder  is  so 
shamefully  reported,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  passage  worthy 
of  being  extracted :  — 

"  I  have  been  asked,"  said  he,  "by  the  committee,  whether 
I  have  any  defensive  evidence  ?  I  am  confounded  by  such 
a  question.  Where  is  there  a  possibihty  of  obtaining  defen- 
sive evidence  ?  Where  am  I  to  seek  it  ?  I  have  often,  of 
late,  gone  to  the  dungeon  of  the  captive,  but  never  have  I 
gone  to  the  grave  of  the  dead,  to  receive  instructions  for  his 
defence ;  nor,  in  truth,  have  I  ever  before  been  at  the  trial  of 
a  dead  man  I  I  offer,  therefore,  no  evidence  upon  this 
inquiry,  against  the  perilous  example  of  which,  I  do  protest 
on  behalf  of  the  pubUc,  and  against  the  cruelty  and  inhuma- 
nity and  injustice  of  which,  I  do  protest  in  the  name  of  the 
dead  father,  whose  memory  is  sought  to  be  dishonom^d,  and 
of  his  infant  orphans,  whose  bread  is  sought  to  be  taken 
away.    Some  observations,  and  but  a  few,  upon  the  evidence 

*  I  havo  had  the  name  of  Lord  Edward's  betrayer  disclosed  to  me.  It  has 
never  yet  been  published,  nor  shall  it  by  me  ;  the  innocent  living  ought  not 
to  suffer  for  the  guilt  of  the  dead.  It  was,  however,  the  act  of  a  Judas.  He 
was  to  the  very  last,  apparently,  the  attached  friend  of  his  victim. 
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x>f  the  infonner,  I  will  make.  I  do  belieye  all  he  has  ad- 
ndttod  respecting  himselfl  I  do  yeiilj  belieye  him  in  that 
iastaaoe,  even  though  I  heard  him  assert  it  npon  his  oath — 
by  his  own  confession,  an  infonner,  and  a  bribed  informer — 
a  man  whom  respectable  witnesses  had  sworn  in  a  oonrt  of 
justice,  upon  their  oaths,  not  to  be  credible  on  his  oath — a 
mail  npon  whose  single  testimony  no  juty  ever  did,  or  ever 
ought  to  prononnce  a  verdict  of  guilty — a  kind  of  man  to 
whom  the  law  resorts  with  abhorrence,  and  from  necessity, 
in  order  to  set  the  criminal  against  the  crime,  but  who  is 
made  use  of  for  the  same  reason  that  the  most  obnoxious 
poisons  are  resorted  to  in  medicine.  If  such  be  the  man, 
look  for  a  moment  at  his  story.  He  confines  himself  to  mere 
conversation  only,  with  a  dead  man !  He  ventures  not  to 
introduce  any  third  person,  living  or  even  dead!  he  ven- 
tures to  state  no  act  whatever  done.  He  wishes,  indeed,  to 
asperse  the  conduct  of  Lady  Edward  Fitzgerald;  but  he 
well  knew  that,  even  were  she  in  this  country,  she  could  not 
be  called  as  a  witness  to  contradict  him.  See,  therefore,  if 
there  be  any  one  assertion  to  which  credit  can  be  given, 
except  this — ^that  he  has  sworn  and  foresworn — ^that  he  is  a 
traitor — ^that  he  has  received  five  hundred  guineas  to  be  an 
informer,  and  that  his  general  reputation  is,  to  be  utterly 
tmworthy  of  credit." 

The  following  contains  reflections  worthy  of  every  legis- 
lator's perusal,  and  of  every  statesman's  study. 


ON  THE  EFFECT  OP  PENAL  LAWS. 

"  They  have  ever  been  found  more  to  exasperate  than  to 
restrain.  When  the  infliction  is  beyond  Ihe  crime,  the 
horror  of  the  guilt  is  lost  in  the  horror  of  the  punishment ; 
the  sufferer  becomes  an  object  of  commiseration,  and  the 
injustice  of  the  State,  of  public  odium.  It  was  well  observed, 
that  in  England  the  highwayman  never  murdered,  because 
there  the  offender  was  not  condemned  to  torture;  but  in 
France,  where  the  offender  was  broken  on  the  wheel,  the 
traveller  seldom  or  never  escaped.  What,  then,  is  it  in 
England  that  sends  the  traveller  home  with  life,  but  the 
comparative  mildness    of   English  law?     What  but  the 
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merciless  cruelty  of  the  French  law  that  gives  the  atrocious 
aggravation  of  murder  to  robbery?  The  multiplication  of 
peual  laws  lessens  the  value  of  life ;  and  when  you  lessen  the 
value  of  lifci  you  lessen  the  fear  of  death.  Look  to  the  history 
of  England  upon  this  subject,  with  respect  to  treason.  Not- 
withstanding aU  its  formidable  array  of  death,  of  Saxon 
forfeiture,  and  of  feudal  corruption  of  blood,  in  what  country 
do  you  read  of  more  treasons  or  of  more  rebellions  ?  And 
why? — Because  these  terrors  do  not  restrain  the  traitor. 
Beyond  all  other  delinquents,  he  is  likely  to  be  a  person  of 
that  ardent,  enthusia.stic,  and  intrepid  spirit,  that  is  roused 
into  more  decisive  and  desperate  daring  by  the  prospect  of 
peril.  A  government  that  means  honestly  will  appeal  to  the 
affections,  not  the  fears  of  the  people.  A  State  must  be 
driven  to  the  last  gasp,  when  it  is  driven  to  seek  protection 
in  the  abandonment  of  the  law — ^in  that  melancholy  avowal 
of  its  weakness  and  its  fear.  Therefore  it  was  not  done  in 
the  rebellion  1715,  nor  in  that  of  1745.  I  have  hitherto 
abstained  irom.  adverting  to  the  late  transactions  in  Ireland ; 
but  I  cannot  defraud  my  clients  or  their  cause  of  so  pregnant 
an  example.  In  this  coimtry,  penal  laws  have  been  tried 
beyond  any  example  of  former  times :  what  was  the  result  ? 
The  race  between  penalty  and  crime  was  continued,  each 
growing  fiercer  in  the  conflict,  until  the  penalty  could  go  no 
farther,  and  the  fugitive  turned  upon  the  breathless  pursuer." 

His  conclusion  was  very  fine : — 

"  Every  act  of  this  sort  ought  to  have  a  practical  morality 
flowing  from  its  principle.  K  loyalty  and  justice  require 
that  these  children  should  be  deprived  of  bread,  must  it  not 
be  a  violation  of  that  principle  to  give  them  food  or  shelter  ? 
Must  not  every  loyal  and  just  man  wish  to  see  them,  in  the 
words  of  the  famous  Golden  Bull,  *  always  poor  and  neces- 
sitous, and  for  ever  accompanied  by  the  in&my  of  their 
&ther,  languishing  in  continued  indigence,  and  finding  their 
punishment  in  living,  and  their  relief  in  djdng  ?'  If  the 
widowed  mother  should  carry  the  orphan  heir  of  her  im- 
fortunate  husband  to  the  gate  of  any  man  who  might  feel 
himself  touched  with  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  human  afiiedrs, 
who  might  feel  a  compassionate  reverence  for  the  noble 
blood  that  flowed  in  his  veins,  nobler  than  the  royalty  that 
first  ennobled  it,  that,  like  a  rich  stream,  rose  till  it  ran  and 
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lid  its  fountain — ^if,  remembering  the  many  noble  qualities 
of  his  unfortunate  father,  his  heart  melted  over  the  calamities 
of  the  child — if  his  heart  swelled,  if  his  eyes  overflowed,  if 
his  too  precipitate  hand  was  stretched  forth  by  his  pity  or 
his  gratitude  to  the  poor  excommunicated  sufferers,  how 
could  he  justify  the  rebel  tear  or  the  traitorous  humanity! 
One  word  more  and  I  have  done.  I  once  more  earnestly 
and  solemnly  conjure  you  to  reflect  that  the  fact — I  mean 
the  fact  of  guilt  or  innocence,  which  must  be  the  foundation 
of  this  bill — ^is  not  now,  after  the  death  of  the  party,  capable 
of  being  tried,  consistent  with  the  liberty  of  a  free  people, 
or  the  imalterable  rules  of  eternal  lustice:  and  that  as  to 
the  forfeiture  and  the  ignominy  which  it  enacts,  that  only 
can  be  punishment  which  lights  upon  guilt,  and  that  can 
be  only  vengeance  which  breaks  upon  innocence." 

Pamela,  the  widow  of  Lord  Edward,  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  celebrated  Madame  Genlis. 
The  Bill  of  Attainder  passed,  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
justice.  The  estate,  of  which  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
were  thus  heartlessly  deprived,  was  moderate,  but  it  was 
their  all.  It  is  a  curious  sequel  to  this  very  discreditable 
enactment,  that  the  tenants  on  the  forfeited  property  dis- 
claimed the  title  thus  obtained,  and  never  paid  a  shilling  of 
rent  to  the  Crown  1  * 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  a  brave  and  able  officer, 
much  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  respected  by  his  enemies. 
Had  he  lived  to  guide  the  rebellion  he  had  organised,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  might  not  have  been  the  conse- 
quences. The  people  loved  him  for  a  name  identified  with 
the  popular  cause  in  Ireland,  and  revered  him  for  the  solemn 
religious  enthusiasm  of  his  character.  They  saw  he  was  in 
earnest.  No  ignoble  ambition,  no  sordid  motive,  sullied  the 
daring  chivalry  of  the  soldier.  Uninfluenced  by  personal 
interest  or  personal  aggrandisement,  his  country  acknow- 
ledged the  claim  which  an  exclusive  love  for  her  gave  him 
to  her  allegiance.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  the 
fate  of  this  estimable  man,  and  of  very  many  thousand 
others,  might  have  been  averted  by  one-tenth  part  of  the 
concessions  which  have  since  been  accorded.  Those  who 
knew  Lord  Edward  well,  declare  that  his  views  were  limited 

*  Personal  Recollections  of  Lord  Cloncurry, 
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primd.ril7  to  parliamentary  reform ;  and  that  the  obstinate 
refusal  to  concede  it,  finally  determined  him  on  the  separa- 
tion of  the  countries :  an  insane  attempt,  the  success  of 
which  would  most  probably  have  ruined  both.  Mr  Curran 
did  not  live  to  see  the  reversal  of  this  attainder,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1819,  a  year  and  a  half  only  after  his 
death,  during  George  the  Fourth's  regency.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  hear  the  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  opposed  the  bill  from  the  lips  of  the 
prime-minister  of  England.  Lord  Liverpool  declared  that 
the  reversal  originated  not  so  much  in  the  royal  clemency, 
as  in  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  attainder  itself.  Lord 
Edward's  only  son  was  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  Brit- 
ish army,  and  was  admitted  to  be  such  by  the  honourable 
testimony  of  the  Duke  of  .Wellington.  The  following  fine 
lines  were  addressed  to  the  Eegent  by  Lord  Byron  on  the 
reversal  of  the  attainder : — 

"  To  be  the  father  of  the  fatherless, 
To  stretch  the  hand  from  the  throne's  height,  and  raise 
Hit  children  who  expired  in  other  days 
To  make  thy  sire's  sway  by  a  kingdom  less — 
This  is  to  be  a  monarch,  and  rapress 
Envy  into  unutterable  praise. 
Dismiss  thy  guard,  and  trust  you  to  such  traits. 
For  who  would  lift  a  hand  except  to  ble&s? 

Were  it  not  easy,  sir,  and  is't  not  sweet 
To  make  thyself  beloved  ?  and  to  be 
Omnipotent  by  Mercy's  means  ?  for  thus 
Thy  sovereignty  would  grow  but  more  complete, 
A  despot  thou,  and  yet  the  people  free ! 
And  by  the  heart,  not  hand,  enslaving  us." 

When  the  scaffold  of  1798  had  despatched  its  last  victim, 
Mr  Pitt  prepared  to  effect  the  legislative  Union  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  Eobert  Stewart,  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  selected  as 
the  instrument.  A  more  suitable  one  could  scarcely  have 
been  chosen.  Of  noble  aspect  and  most  courteous  manner, 
he  was  formed  to  conciliate  ;  firm  in  his  principle,  and  daunt- 
less in  his  bearing,  he  was  not  to  be  intimidated  —  qualities 
valuable  in  a  country  where  cajolery  does  much,  and  in  a  day 
when  talent  without  courage  could  do  nothing.  It  was  a 
daring  design  of  which  the  youthful  statesman  undertook  the 
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ezecntion.  He  had  not  merely  to  annihilate  the  independence 
of  the  country,  but  he  had  to  compel  its  legislature  to  an  act 
of  suicide.  The  time,  as  it  appears  to  me,  for  discussing  the 
policy  of  this  measure  has  long  passed  away ;  and  its  pro- 
jected repeal,  if  such  were  ever  seriously  contemplated,  con- 
stitutes one  of  Ireland's  monster  calamities.  Such  discussions 
have  done  incalculable  mischief.  The  public  mind  has  been 
deranged,  the  nation's  morals  vitiated;  industiy — a  great 
want  in  Ireland — ^has  been  suspended  and  discouraged ;  and 
capital — a  greater  still — effectually  scared  away.  The  people 
have  been  seduced  from  the  paths  which  lead  to  competence 
and  peace,  into  marshes  full  of  peril,  where  the  phantom  they 
pursue,  receding  at  their  approach,  still  lures  them  onwaid 
with  the  light  "  that  leads  astray."  Ireland  is  in  want  and 
wretchedness  and  misery,  no  doubt,  and  there  is  nothing 
more  easy  than  to  attribute  it  to  the  Union :  the  question 
arises,  however.  Is  not  such  a  state  of  things  rather  attribut- 
able to  those  who  will  not  permit  its  operation  ?  Can  it  be 
doubted  that,  where  a  fertile  soil,  a  salubrious  climate, 
unworked  mines,  wasted  water-force,  abundant  fisheries,  and 
every  temptation  to  commercial  enterprise,  invite  British 
investment,  capital  would  long  ago  have  filled  the  land  with 
happiness  and  plenty,  were  it  not  for  the  wild  and  wicked 
war-whoop  which  warns  it  away  ?  With  the  attainment  of 
Boman  Catholic  emancipation,  agitation  should  have  ceased 
in  Ireland  ;  and  until  it  does  cease,  the  country  must  retro- 
grade. He  who  can  educate  Ireland  into  this  truth  wiU  be 
her  real  patriot,  her  best  benefactor.  No  repeal  is  wanted. 
Her  destiny  is  in  her  own  hands.  Let  but  one-half  of  her 
representatives  stand  firmly  together,  and,  in  the  present 
state  of  parties,  her  interests  are  secm^e.  Mr  Curran  was  an 
inveterate  enemy  to  the  Union,  and  foresaw  from  it  the  most 
dismal  consequences.  So  were  many  who  would  never  think 
of  advocating  its  repeal.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr  Fox  was 
of  this  number.  There  is  a  letter  extant  from  him  to  Mr 
Dennis  O'Brien,  in  which  the  phrase  occurs,  "  we  must  move 
heaven  and  earth  against  the  Irish  Union ;  "  and  yet  when  he 
was  asked  to  advocate  its  repeal,  the  answer  was,  "  No,  no ; 
to  oppose  the  passing  of  a  measiu'e,  and  to  vote  for  its  repeal 
after  it  has  passed,  are  very  different  things."  The  idea  of 
repeal  certwnly  never  was  broached  by  Mr  Curran ;  and  yet, 
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SO  &r  back  as  1796,  he  thus  predicted  the  attempt  to  cair^  a 
unions  and  its  consequences  :  **  If  any  one  desires  to  know 
what  a  union  with  Great  Britain  would  be,  I  will  tell  him. 
It  would  be  the  emigration  of  every  man  of  consequence  from 
Ireland ;  it  would  be  the  participation  of  British  taxes  with- 
out British  trade ;  it  would  be  the  extinction  of  the  Irish 
name  as  a  people.  We  should  become  a  wretched  colony, 
perhaps  leased  out  to  a  company  of  Jews  —  as  was  formerly 
in  contemplation — and  governed  by  a  few  tax-gatherers  and 
excisemen,  unless  possibly  you  may  add  fifteen  or  twenty 
couple  of  Irish  members,  who  might  be  foxmd  every  session 
sleeping  in  their  collars  under  the  manger  of  the  British 
minister."  It  is  curious  enough,  after  this,  to  find  himself  a 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Those, 
however,  who  voted  for  the  Union,  he  held  almost  in  abhor- 
rence. He  was  one  day,  shortly  after  the  debate,  setting  his 
watch  at  the  post-office,  which  was  then  opposite  the  late 
Parliament  House,  when  a  noble  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords  said  to  him,  with  unblushing  jocularity,  "  Curran,  what 
do  they  mean  to  do  with  that  useless  building  ?  For  my  part, 
I  am  sure  I  hate  even  the  sight  of  it"  "  I  do  not  wonder  at 
it,  my  lord,"  replied  Curran  contemptuously  ;  "  I  never  yet 
heard  of  a  murderer  who  was  not  afraid  of  a  ghost  J  ^ 

He  used  to  relate  with  great  glee  a  mishap  which  befell  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  who  went  up  to  the  Castle  to  adulate 
the  Lord-Lieutenant.  The  Roman  Catholic  opposition  had 
been  neutralised  by  promises,  retributively  unfulfilled  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  It  seems  one  of  Lord  Comwallis's  eyes 
was  smaller  than  the  other,  and  had  acquired  a  quick,  per- 
petual, oscillating  motion.  The  addressers,  who  had  never 
seen  him,  had  elaborated  their  compliments  in  the  country. 
His  Excellency  was  on  his  throne  in  high  state,  when  Bishop 
Lanigan  of  Kilkenny,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy,  auspiciously 
commenced : — 

"  Your  Excellency  has  always  kept  a  steady  eye  upon  the 
interests  of  Ireland  " — ^the  room  wafi  in  a  roar.  "  Never,"  said 
Curran,  "did  I  hear  its  match,  except  in  the  Mayor  of 
Coventry's  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth —•' When  the 
Spanish  Armada  attacked  your  Majesty,  ecod,  they  caught 
the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear  / '" 

He  happened   one  day  to  have  for  his  companion  in 
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a  Btage-coach,  a  very  ynlgar  and  revolting  old  woman  who 
seemed  to  have  been  encrusted  with  a  prejudice  against 
Ireland  and  all  its  inhabitants.  Their  baurbarism  and  their 
blunders,  and  their  "  odious  brogue  "  formed  the  staple  of  her 
conversation.  Curran  sat  chafing  in  silence  in  his .  comer. 
At  last,  suddenly,  a  number  of  cows,  with  their  tails  and  heads 
up  in  the  air,  kept  rushing  about  the  road  in  alarming 
proximity  to  the  coach  windows.  Their  music  by  no  means 
mended  the  matter.  The  old  woman  manifestly  was  but  ill 
at  ease.  At  last,  unable  to  restrain  her  terror,  she  faltered 
out — "  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  sir,  what  can  the  cows  mean  ?  " — 
"  Faith,  my  good  madam,"  said  Curran,  "  as  there's  an  Irish- 
man in  the  coach,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  were  on  the  look- 
out for — a  bull  /  " 

The  debates  on  the  Union  called  into  operation  all  the 
oratorical  talent  of  the  country,  but  their  record  has  been 
as  far  as  possible  suppressed.  The  volume  containing  the 
Session  of  1800  is  difficidt  to  be  procured — so  difficult,  that  it 
has  been  sought  for  in  vain,  to  complete  the  series  in  the 
library  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  preserve  a  few  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  of  the  most 
eloquent  speakers,  and  their  preservation  becomes  now  most 
important,  in  consequence  of  Lord  Londonderry's  recent 
publication.  In  that  nobleman's  edition  of  the  Castlereagh 
Papers,  the  appendix  contains  a  docimient  very  strangely 
entitled,  "  Means  by  which  the  Irish  Union  was  carried." 
It  purports  to  be  a  communication  from  some  correspondent 
in  Dublin.  It  is  composed  of  three  extracts,  the  very  dates 
of  which  show  it  to  be  impossible  that  the  title  prefixed  to  the 
document  could  be  sustained  by  them,  the  latest  date  being 
the  16th  of  January  1800,  six  months  before  the  passing  of 
the  measure,  and  very  busy  months^  indeed,  they  were.  One 
of  the  charges  against  the  Irish  Government  was,  that  it 
wickedly  fomented  the  rebellion  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
projected  measure — a  charge,  the  very  atrocity  of  which 
defeats  its  purpose.  If  the  document  in  question  merely 
sought  to  exonerate  the  Government  from  that  calumny,  not 
a  word  need  have  been  said.  But  the  title  is  far  too  compre- 
hensive for  so  limited  a  construction.  Of  course,  the  high 
character  of  the  noble  Marquess  precludes  the  possibility  of 
this  being  other  than  a  mistake ;  but  it  is  one  which,  coming 
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from  such  authority,  calls  imperatively  for  correction.  It 
would  be  unjust  not  to  transcribe  the  extracts  which  Lord 
Londonderry  gives  in  justification  of  his  title.  The  first  is  a 
quotation  from  a  speech  of  Mr  Peter  Burrowes,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Irish  Bar  held  on  the  9th  of  December  1798. 

"  That  this  measure  will  not  be  carried  by  fraud  or  by 
force,  I  am  fully  convinced.  The  illustrious  nobleman  who 
presides  here,  and  whom  I  am  disposed  to  contemplate  as  a 
messenger  from  Heaven,  sent  to  stop  the  effusion  of  human 
blood  and  the  progress  of  human  crime,  is  my  security." 

The  second  is  from  a  speech  of  Mr  Leeson,  the  High  Sheriff, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  held  on  the  4th  of 
January  1799. 

"  I  give  a  certain  delegated  character  (Lord  Comwallis) 
the  highest  credit  for  his  intentions  and  his  efforts  to  stop 
the  effusion  of  human  blood.  But  I  lament  that  this  criminal 
mercy  is  to  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  independence, 
liberty,  and  prosperity  of  Ireland." 

The  third  is  from  a  speech  of  Mr  Plunket's  in  a  debate  on 
the  amendment  to  the  address  on  the  16th  of  January  1800. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  inquire  too  minutely  why  the  embers 
of  extinguished  rebellion  have  been  so  long  suffered  to  exist. 
I  do  not  wish  to  derogate  from  the  praise  to  which  the  noble 
lord  may  be  entitled  for  his  clemency ;  its  very  excesses,  if 
they  do  not  claim  praise,  are  entitled  to  indulgence."  There 
is  a  fourth  passage  from  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  work  to  the 
same  effect.  "  Here,"  exclaims  Lord  Londonderry,  "  is  the 
evidence  of  the  most  eloquent,  as  well  as  the  most  inveterate, 
enemies  of  the  Union,  that  peace,  justice,  and  mercy  were 
among  the  means  employed  to  effect  that  measure."  Now, 
even  admitting  that  to  be  so,  it  by  no  means  justifies  the  title 
— "  means  by  which  the  Union  was  effected."  But  the 
reader  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  the  date  of  the  latest  of 
these  extracts  is  January  1800.  It  may  be  as  well  also  to 
inform  him  that  the  vaunted  "  means,"  "  peace,  justice,  and 
mercy,"  were  so  far  from  being  effectual,  that  the  Session 
was  abruptly  closed,  and,  after  an  interval  of  some  months, 
Lord  Castlereagh  succeeded  in  securing  a  majority  1 ! 

But  how  ?  By  "  peace,  justice,  and  mercy,"  forsooth ! 
England  shall  judge ;  and,  that  the  noble  Marquess  may  have 
no  cause  of  complaint,  two  of  the  witnesses  shall  be  the  vf — 

p 
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men  whom  he  has  oallecL  Neither  let  it  be  supposed  that 
their  eloquent  assertions  were  mere  declamation :  they  were 
fimig  at  Lord  Castlereagh  himself^  and  testimony  tendered 
as  to  their  truth.  What  says  the  before-mentioned  Mr  Peter 
Burrowes  ?  **  But  is  the  parliament  to  which  he  thus  pri- 
marily and  exclusively  resorts  left  to  exercise  its  unbiassed 
judgment?  I  shall  not  dwell  on  this  odious  subject:  I 
shall  not  compare  the  black  list  with  the  red  book,  or  enu- 
merate those  who  lost  and  those  who  gained  ofiBce  :  I  shall 
not  anticipate  those  posthumous  funeral  honours  which 
await  some  who  have  undertaken  for  the  extinction  of  the 
constitution  of  their  country,  if  they  shall  succeed  in  their 
pious  labours.  Neither  shall  I  aUude  to  those  Phoenix 
judges  who  are  to  spring  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Irish  legis- 
lature. I  do  not  like  even  to  think  of  those  deluded  men, 
who  forgot  they  had  a  coxmtry,  probably  because  they 
thought  their  country  would  not  survive  to  remember  them. 
T  turn  to  a  more  grateful  subject.  The  virtue  of  this  house 
triumphed  over  the  minister,  and  refuted  the  calumnies  which 
were  levelled  even  more  at  your  existence  than  your  fame. 
The  measure  was  defeated — tranquillity  was  restored,  and 
what,  if  possible,  was  better,  this  house  was  raised  in  the  public 
estimation,  and  endeared  to  the  heart  of  every  Irishman. 
This  was  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished ;  this  was 
an  accidental  good  flowing  from  the  miscarriage  of  a  bad 
measure,  at  which  a  wise  minister  would  have  exulted,  and 
upon  which  he  might  have  improved.  What  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  minister?  He  suddenly  changes,  if  not  his 
principles,  ^his  practice.  He  appeals  from  the  refractory 
competence  of  parliament  to  the  derided  sovereignty  of  the 
people ;  the  people  became  everything — ^the  parliament  no- 
thing; compared  with  him,  Tom  Paine  dwindles  into  an  aris- 
tocrat. Can  it  be  credited  in  Europe  ? — can  it  be  credited 
by  posterity  ? — that  the  minister  who  has  lavished  so  much 
treasure  and  blood  in  combating  republican  principles  in 
France — to  whose  mind  jacobinism  is  a  compendium  of  every 
crime — who  cannot  hear  the  physical  strength  of  a  country 
mentioned  without  horror — that  this  minister  should  dive 
into  cellars,  and  mount  up  to  garrets,  to  solicit  plebeian 
signatures  against  the  ancient  constitution  of  Ireland — that 
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he  should  set  on  foot  a  poll  of  the  populace  against  the  con- 
stitution— ^ihat  he  should  blacken  the  columns  of  the  Go-vem- 
ment  prints  with  the  names  of  day<«labourers  of  the  lowest 
description,  attesting  the  fervour  of  his  Jacobinical  innova- 
tion I " 

So  far  Mr  Burrowes.  What  says  Mr  Plunket,  the  second 
vritness,  as  to  the  "  means  by  which  the  Union  was 
effected  ?  "— 

"  The  public  will  not  easily  forget  that  memorable  day 
v^hen  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  was  stationed  at  the  door  of 
the  Conmions  to  watch  the  instant  at  which  the  house  as- 
sembled. The  public  will  not  easily  forget  the  indecent 
precipitation  with  which  the  message  from  the  throne  was 
delivered,  without  allowing  time  even  for  the  ordinary  vote 
of  thanks  to  you,  sir,  for  your  conduct  in  that  chair.  They 
will  not  easily  forget,  not  the  absence,  bat  the  disgraceful 
flight,  of  the  minister  of  the  country,  to  avoid  the  exposure 
and  the  punishment  of  guilt.  When  the  functions  of  this 
house  were  superseded,  his  Excellency,  for  the  first  time, 
thought  proper  to  inform  them  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  and  he  was  further  pleased  to  insinuate  that 
it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  in  his  old  age  if  we 
would  be  so  good  as  to  adopt  this  measure  of  an  impending 
union.  I  must,  for  one,  beg  to  be  excused  from  making 
quite  so  great  a  sacrifice  from  mere  personal  civility  to  any 
Lord-Lieutenant,  however  respectable  he  may  be.  The  inde- 
pendence of  a  nation,  I  must  own,  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  exactly  that  kind  of  bagatelle  which  is  to  be  offered  by 
way  of  compliment,  either  to  the  youth  of  the  noble  lord  who 
honours  us  by  his  presence  in  this  house,  or  to  the  old  age  of 
the  noble  marquess  who  occasionally  sheds  his  setting  lustre 
over  the  other.  To  the  first  I  am  disposed  to  say  in  the 
words  of  Waller, — 

'  I  pray  thee,  gentle  boy. 
Press  me  no  more  for  that  slight  toy.' 

And  to  the  latter  I  might  apply  the  language  of  Lady  Con- 
stance— '  That's  a  good  child — go  to  its  grandam — ^give 
grandam  kingdom,  and  its  grandam  will  give  it  a  plum,  a 
cherry,  and  a  hg — there's  a  good  grandam.'  I  hope,  there- 
fore, sir,  T  shall  not  be  thought  unpolite  if  I  decline  the  offer 
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oi  the  coDBtitntion  of  Ireland,  either  as  a  garland  to  adorn 
the  youthful  brow  of  the  Secretary,  or  to  be  suspended  over 

the  pillow  of  the  Viceroy 

"  Thus  ended  that  never-to-be-forgotten  session.  WTiat 
lias  since  been  done  ?  During  the  whole  interval  between 
the  sessions,  the  same  bare-faced  system  of  parliamentary 
corruption  has  been  pursued— dismissals,  promotions,  threats, 
promises.  In  despite  of  all  this,  the  minister  feared  he 
would  not  succeed  in  Parliament,  and  he  affected  to  appeal  to 
what  he  had  before  despised — ^the  sentiment  of  the  people. 
When  he  was  confident  of  a  majority,  the  people  were  to  be 
heard  only  through  the  constitutional  medium  of  their  repre- 
sentatives ;  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Parliament,  the  sense 
of  the  people  became  everything.  Bribes  were  promised  to 
the  Catholic  clergy,  bribes  were  promised  to  the  Presbyterian 
clergy.  I  trust  they  have  been  generally  spumed  with  the 
contempt  they  merited.  The  noble  lord  understands  but 
badly  the  genius  of  the  religion  in  which  he  has  been  edu- 
cated. You  held  out  hopes  to  the  Catholic  body  which  were 
never  intended  to  be  gratified,  regardless  of  the  disappoint- 
ment and  indignation,  and  eventual  rebellion,  which  you 
might  kindle — regardless  of  everything,  provided  the  present 
paltry  little  object  were  obtained.  In  the  same  breath  you 
held  out  professions  to  the  Protestant  equally  delusive  ;  and 
having  thus  prepared  the  way,  the  representative  of  Majesty 
set  out  on  his  mission  to  court  the  sovereign  majesty  of  the 
people.  It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  that  disgraceful  expedition. 
No  place  too  obscure  to  be  visited — no  rank  too  low  to  be 
courted — ^no  threat  too  vile  to  be  refi^ined  from — ^the  counties 
not  sought  to  be  legally  convened  by  their  sheriffs — no  at- 
tempt to  collect  the  unbiassed  suffrages  of  the  intelligent  and 
independent  part  of  the  community — ^public  addresses  sought 
for  from  petty  villages,  and  private  signatures  smuggled  from 
public  counties — and  how  procured?  By  the  influence  of 
absentee  landlords,  not  over  the  affections,  but  over  the  ter- 
rors of  their  tenantry,  by  griping  agents  and  revenue  officers ; 
and  after  all  this  mummery  had  been  exhausted,  after  the 
lustre  of  royalty  had  been  tarnished  by  this  vulgar  intercourse 
with  the  lowest  of  the  rabble — after  every  spot  had  been 
selected  where  a  paltry  address  could  be  procured,  and  every 
place  avoided  where  manly  sentiment  could  be  encountered 
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— after  abusing  the  names  of  the  dead,  and  forging  the 
signatures  of  the  living — after  polling  the  inhabitant  of  the 
jail,  and  calling  out  against  the  Parliament  the  suffrages  of 
those  who  dared  not  come  in  to  sign  them  till  they  had  got 
their  protection  in  their  pocket — after  employing  the  revenue 
officer,  to  threaten  the  publican  that  he  should  be  marked  as 
a  victim,  and  the  agent,  to  terrify  the  shivering  tenant  with 
the  prospect  of  his  turf-bog  being  withheld  if  he  did  not  sign 
your  addresses — ^after  employing  your  military  commanders, 
the  uncontrolled  arbiters  of  life  and  death,  to  hunt  the  rabble 
against  the  constituted  authorities — after  squeezing  the  low- 
est dregs  of  a  population  of  about  five  millions,  you  obtained 
about  five  thousand  signatures,  three-fourths  of  whom  affixed 
their  names  in  surprise,  terror,  or  total  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject. And  after  all  this  canvass  of  the  people,  and  after 
all  this  corruption  wasted  on  the  Parliament,  and  after  all 
your  boasting  that  you  would  carry  the  measure  by  a  tri- 
umphant majority,  you  do  not  dare  to  announce  the  sub- 
ject in  the  speech  from  the  throne  I  You  talk  of  respect  for 
our  gracious  Sovereign.  I  ask  what  can  be  a  more  gross 
disrespect  than  this  tampering  with  the  royal  name  ? 
Pledged  to  the  English  Parliament  to  bring  this  measure 
before  us  at  a  proper  opportunity — holding  it  out  to  us  at 
the  close  of  the  last  session,  and  not  daring  to  hint  it 
at  the  beginning  of  this!  Is  it  not  notorious  why  you 
do  not  venture  to  bring  forward  the  measure  now?  Be- 
cause the  fruits  of  your  corruption  have  not  yet  blossomed 
— ^because  you  did  not  dare  hazard  the  debate  last  session, 
in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  which  the  places  bestowed 
by  you  avowedly  for  this  question  had  occasioned,  and  be- 
cause you  have  employed  the  interval  in  the  same  sordid 
traffic,  and  because  you  have  a  band  of  disinterested  patriots 
to  come  in  and  complete  the  enlightened  majority  who  are  to 
vote  away  the  liberties  of  Ireland." 

These  are  two  of  the  identical  authorities  which  Lord 
Londonderry  himself  has  quoted.  Two  others  only  shall  be 
added,  as  much  on  account  of  their  indignant  eloquence  as 
of  the  frightful  fidelity  of  the  description. 

Mr  Grattan. — "  You  have  set  up  a  little  king  of  your 
own,  and  a  principal  servant  of  the  Crown,  speaking  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  talking  of  his  Prince  with  the 
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Tnlgar  familiarity  with  wbioh  a  slave  would  salute  his 
fellow — '  Half  a  million  or  more  was  expended,  some  years 
ago,  to  break  an  Opposition — the  same,  or  a  greater  sum, 
may  be  necessary  now!'  The  house  heard  him — ^I  heard 
faim :  he  said  it,  standing  on  his  legs,  to  an  astonished 
house  and  an  indignant  nation ;  and  he  said  so  in  the  most 
extensive  sense  of  bribery  and  corruption.  The  threat  was 
proceeded  on — ^the  peerage  was  sold ;  *  the  caitiffs  of  corrup- 
tion were  eveiy where — ^in  the  lobby,  in  the  streets,  on  the 
steps,  and  at  the  door  of  every  parliamentary  leader,  whose 
thresholds  were  worn  by  the  members  of  the  then  admin- 
istration, offering  titles  to  some,  amnesty  to  others,  and  cor- 
ruption to  all." 

Mr  Bushe. — "  Let  me  advise  the  noble  lord  to  weigh  well 
and  consider  deeply  the  probable  permanency  of  a  measure 
so  conducted ;  let  me  implore  him  to  avail  himself  of  the 
passing  experience  of  his  own  day,  and  of  the  instructions 

*  On  this  disgraceful  &ct  no  doubt  exists.  One  peerage,  however,  is  said  to 
have  been  conferred  very  unintentionally,  "without  consideration,"  under 
circumstances  characteristic  both  of  the  times  and  coimtry.  An  old  peer, 
and  a  most  determined  fire-eater,  invited  one  of  the  newly-created  to  dine 
with  him.  After  the  bottle  had  circulated  freely,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  traffic  of  the  day.  The  "  ancient "  became  animated  on  the  dese- 
cration of  his  order,  and  swore  most  valiantly  that  he  would  not  pay  the 
stipulated  price  for  any  such  degraded  distinction.  The  guest,  convinced  by 
his  eloquence,  or  inflamed  by  his  claret,  avowing  that  he  was  in  that  very 
category,  fervently  declared  no  man  should  say  his  title  was  polluted  by  being 
purchased — ^and  so  the  payment  he  would  resist.  Next  morning,  however, 
having  brought  reflection  with  it,  he  wrote  to  his  host,  hoping  that  the  incon- 
siderate determination  of  the  previous  night  might  be  foi^otten ;  and  received 
the  following  significant  reply  : — 

"  Sir,  or  my  Lord,  as  the  case  may  be, 

"  You  promised  me  last  night  that  you  would  not  pay  for  the  peerage, 
and  I  shall  insist  on  your  keeping  your  promise.    Remaining, 

**  Sir,  or  my  Lord,  as  the  case  may  be, 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"M " 

Here  was  a  dilemma.  A  friend  was  sent  for,  who  came  to  a  quick  con- 
clusion. "  The  case  is  clear.  You  must  fight  either  the  Secretary  or  old 
M ;  and  if  you  take  my  advice,  it  will  be  the  former,  as  the  old  fel- 
low will  shoot  you  to  a  certainty."  A  polite  explanation  was  accordingly 
despatched  to  the  official,  expressing  much  regret,  and,  in.  case  it  did  not 

prove  satisfiEtctory,  referring  to  the  worthy  old  Lord  M for  all  subsequent 

arrangements.     Whether  it  was  that  old  M was  well  known,  or  that  the 

Secretary  did  not  wish  the  transaction  itself  to  be  so,  here  the  matter  ter- 
minated. 
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which  histoiy  may  afford  him ;  and  when  he  Bees  volcanid 
reyolntdons  desolating  the  &oe  of  the  political  world — ^the 
first  elementary  principles  of  society  loosening  and  dissolv- 
ing, and  empires,  not  built  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
Grumbling  into  dust — let  him  contemplate  the  awful  change 
which  he  is  about  to  accomplish,  and  consider  the  dreadful 
responsibihty  he  incurs  to  his  Sovereign,  by  exchanging  the 
affections  of  a  loyal  nation  for  the  reluctant  obedience  of  a 
degraded  and  defrauded  province.  Let  him  look  for  the  per- 
manency of  this  transaction  something  farther  than  to  the 
vote  of  the  night  or  the  job  of  the  morning ;  and  let  him 
have  some  better  document  than  his  army-list  for  the  affec- 
tions .  of  the  people.  Let  him  consider  whether  posterity 
will  validate  this  act — ^if  they  believe  that  the  constitution 
of  their  ancestors  was  plundered  by  force,  or  was  filched  by 
practice.  Let  him,  before  it  be  too  late,  seriously  ponder 
whether  posterity  will  validate  this  act — -if  they  believe  that 
the  basest  corruption  and  artifice  were  exerted  to  promote 
it — that  all  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  heart  were 
enlisted  into  the  service,  and  all  the  most  depraved  ingenuity 
of  the  human  intellect  tortured  to  devise  new  contrivances  of 
fraud.  I  do  not  say  those  things  have  been.  I  state  hypo- 
thetically,  and  ask,  if  posterity  believe  such  things,  will 
they  validate  the  transaction?  If  they  beUeve  that  there 
was  foul  play  from  the  first  moment  to  the  last,  both  within 
doors  and  without — that  the  rabble  were  appealed  to  from 
the  Parliament,  and  debauched  or  intimidated  to  petition 
against  the  constitution  of  their  country — ^if  they  believe 
that,  in  Parliament,  the  disgust  of  the  measure,  notwithstand- 
ing a  proscription  which  made  office  incompatible  with  hon- 
our, stained  the  Treasury  bench — ^that  the  disgust  of  the  mea- 
sure broke  asunder  and  dissociated  some  of  the  tender- 
est  and  most  delicate  ties  of  human  life — ^that  the  nominal 
office  of  Escheator  of  Munster  became  an  office  of  honourable 
competition,  and,  after  the  Parliament  was  thus  reduced,  that 
the  Wsh  Commons  was  recruited  fix)m  the  English  staff! — 
if  they  were  to  believe  these  things,  and  that  human  fi»ilty 
and  human  necessities  were  so  practised  upon,  that  the  pri- 
vate sentiments  and  the  public  conduct  of  sevwal  could  not 
be  reconciled,  and  that,  where  the  Minister  could  influence 
twenty  votes,  he  could  not  command  one  '  Hear  him  I '     I 
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say  not  these  things  are  so ;  but  I  ask  you,  if  jour  posterity 
believe  them  to  have  been  so,  will  posterity  validate  this 
transaction?  I  answer,  that  where  a  transaction,  though 
fortified  by  sevenfold  form,  is  rascally  fraudulent,  that  all 
the  forms  and  solemnities  of  law  are  but  so  many  badges  of 
the  fraud,  and  that  posterity,  like  a  great  court  of  conscience, 
will  pronounce  its  judgment.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood 
— ^I  am  sure  I  shall  be  misrepresented.  Odious  as  this  mea- 
sure is  in  my  eyes,  and  disgusting  to  my  feelings,  if  I  see 
it  carried  by  the  free  and  uninfluenced  sense  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  I  shall  not  only  defer  and  submit,  but  I  will 
cheerfully  obey.  It  will  be  the  first  duty  of  every  good 
subject.  But  fraud,  and  oppression,  and  imconstitutional 
practice  may  possibly  be  another  question.  If  this  be  fac- 
tious language.  Lord  Somers  was  factious — the  founders  of 
the  Revolution  were  factious — William  the  Third  was  a 
usurper,  and  the  Revolution  was  a  rebellion.  For  what  did 
James  the  Second  lose  his  crown?  Can  the  case  of  the 
seven  bishops  be  compared  with  the  case  of  Ireland  ?  I  shall 
not  draw  the  parallel. 

"  I  have  too  long  troubled  you  ;  but  before  I  sit  down,  let 
me,  for  once,  conjure  this  house  to  consider  whether  this  be 
a  transaction  upon  which  altogether  they  are  willing  to  com- 
mit themselves,  their  properties,  their  characters,  and  their 
children  ?  Let  me  conjure  you  to  weigh  that  question  well, 
if  private  honour  and  public  virtue  be  not  a  name,  and  if 
every  generous  feeling  be  not  banished  from  amongst  us. 
Where  is  that  spirit  which  in  the  year  1782  swelled  the 
crest  and  glorified  the  character  of  the  Irish  gentry — ^which 
achieved  liberty  for  yourselves,  and  extorted  justice  from 
England,  and  admiration  from  Europe  ?  Is  it  fled  and  extin- 
guished for  ever  ?  I  will  not  believe  it.  But  were  every 
appeal  to  everything  human,  fruitless,  I  would  invoke  that 
Providence  which  even  in  my  short  life  has  so  often  stretched 
its  protecting  arm  over  my  country.  In  my  short  life,  that 
country,  from  a  province,  has  become  a  nation — ^has  been 
protected  from  a  bloody  rebellion  and  a  formidable  invasion, 
and  has  seen  one  desperate  attempt  against  her  liberties  and 
constitution  frustrated  and  overthrown.  I  will  rely  on  Gk)d 
to  save  Ireland." 
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Such  were  the  means  by  which  the  Union  was  carried ; 
and  so  notorious  was  their  operation,  that  men,  who  in  Janu- 
ary voted  against  the  measure,  were  found  in  June  unblush- 
ingly  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  majority  in  its  favour !  One 
wretch,  on  being  reproached  with  having  sold  his  country, 
jocularly  ''thanked  Heaven  he  had  a  country  to  sell." 
Plebeian  peers  sprang  up  like  mushrooms — men  wore  the 
ermine  who,  in  Currants  words,  "  never  had  been  advocates 
until  they  became  judges."  To  do  the  Government  justice, 
the  promises  temptation  made,  were  kept.  Each  venal 
traitor  had  the  filthy  bribe  at  which  his  sordid  soul  was 
valued ;  but  one  Judas  was  found,  who,  from  self-knowledge, 
would  not  trust  his  purchasers,  and  Mr  Curran  assured  me, 
his  price  was  paid  to  him  in  one  of  the  lobbies  before  he 
voted  I  Such  was  the  parliament  over  whose  extinction 
modem  Irish  patriotism  mourns  I  and  such  were  the  men 
whom  an  inveterate  credulity  would  fain  recall  I  Sharing 
this  credulity  once,  I  share  in  it  no  longer.  Who  can  recol- 
lect the  returns  consequent  on  the  Emancipation  Act — who 
can  even  now  behold  the  iron  despotism  openly  influencing 
every  Irish  election,  and  doubt  for  a  moment  of  what  mate- 
rials their  parliament  would  be  composed,  or  by  whom  it 
would  be  packed,  or  what  unhallowed  acts  it  would  be  com- 
pelled to  perpetrate  ?  No,  no ;  honest  representatives  can 
well  serve  their  country  in  an  English  senate,  should  they 
feel  so  disposed ;  and  of  the  dishonest,  to  sell  it  in  a  native 
one,  we  have  had  enough. 

No  man,  perhaps,  felt  more  acutely  than  Mr  Curran  the 
enactment  of  the  Union :  he  considered  it  as  the  extinction 
of  all  hope  for  Ireland.  Upon  this  subject  his  opinions  never 
altered.  In  thirteen  years  afterwards,  and  within  four  of  his 
death,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  "  As  to  our  miserable 
questions,  they  are  not  half  so  interesting  in  London  as  the 
broils  in  the  Caraccas.  What  a  test  of  the  Union  I  and  what 
a  proof  of  the  apathy  of  this  blind  and  insolent  country  I 
They  affect  to  think  it  glorious  to  struggle  to  the  last  shilling 
of  their  money,  and  the  last  drop  of  our  blood,  rather  than 
submit  their  property  and  persons  to  the  capricious  will  of 
France ;  and  yet  that  is  precisely  the  power  they  are  exer- 
cising over  us — the  modest  authority  of  sending  over  tp  us 
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laws,  like  boots  and  shoes  ready  made  for  exportation,  with- 
out condeseending  once  to  take  our  measure,  or  ask  whether 
or  where  they  pinoh  us/'  ...  .  ^'  Ireland,  like  a 
bastinadoed  elephant,  kneels  to  receive  the  paltry  rider ;  and, 
what  makes  the  idea  more  cutting,  her  fate  is  the  work  of 
her  own  ignorance  and  fuiy.  I  see  no  prospect  for  her, 
except  a  vindictive  oppression  and  an  endlessly-increasing 
taxation.  Gk)d  grant  us  not  happiness,  but  patience.''  How- 
ever, upon  what  foundation,  even  before  that  measure,  any 
hope  for  the  country  could  have  rested,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  discover.  To  me,  looking  dispassionately  back  upon 
the  social  and  political  state  of  that  unhappy  land,  there 
seems  to  have  been  room  for  nothing  but  despair.  What 
was  then  her  social  position?  The  peasantry  were  serfs, 
ignorant,  imbruted,  and  debased;  in  the  language  of  Lord 
Glare,  "  ground  down  to  the  dust  by  relentless  landlords  " — 
holding  their  wretched  tenements  at  rack-rents,  joint  tenants 
with  the  swine  that  paid  them.  The  landlords  themselves, 
descendants  from  a  reckless  and  a  thriftless  ancestry,  were 
compelled  to  grind  their  tenants  that  they  might  even  Uve ; 
but,  true  to  the  instinct  of  their  race,  they  continued  in  a 
course  of  vulgar  profusion,  which,  sooner  or  later,  was  sure 
to  entail  ruin  on  their  posterity.  It  has  come  at  last — ^the 
fountain  of  bitterness  has  overflowed ;  and  they  who  would 
tmce  its  waters  to  their  source,  will  find  it  in  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  inimitable  Castle  Eackrent — a  history,  though  robed 
in  fiction.  And  turn  we  now  to  its  political  condition. 
Buled  nominally  by  some  satrap  of  England,  a  stranger  to 
the  land,  its  habits  and  its  necessities,  he  was  himself  ruled 
by  an  upstart  and  rapacious  oligarchy.  The  Castle  of 
Dublin  was  notoriously  the  focus  of  intrigue,  jobbery,  and 
faction.  Its  slave-viceroy,  timid  through  very  ignorance, 
sought  refuge  in  the  local  experience  of  his  party,  and 
became  the  tool  of  the  alternate  triumph,  now  of  a  Beresford, 
and  now  of  a  Ponsonby.  What,  also,  was  the  parliament  of 
which  Ireland  was  deprived  but  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
political  potter?  "  It  took  half  a  million,"  said  Castlereagh, 
"  to  break  down  an  opposition ;  and,  if  requisite,  it  and  more 
shall  not  be  wanting."  He  prophesied  their  perfidy  to  their 
very  faces;  he  announced  his  intentions  ostentatiously  to 
Europe.    Had  they  a  sense  of  shame,  or  honour,  or  principle, 
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or  even  decency,  they  would  have  flung  bis  threat  in  the 
teeth  of  their  defamer ;  but  he  knew  his  men — ^the  mess  of 
pottage  was  too  tempting ;  and  while  the  trumpeted  infamy 
rang  roimd  and  round,  they  swallowed  the  bribe,  and  sold 
their  birthright,  and  betrayed  their  country.  It  was  not 
merely  a  betrayal  of  their  trust,  but  it  was  a  crouching, 
craven  submission  to  the  insolence  that  smote  them.  The 
stripe  preceded  the  transfer  of  the  slave,  but  the  indignity 
did  not  interrupt  the  bargain.  Appropriately  enough  has 
that  parliament  hall  been  converted  into  a  bank :  it  is  what 
it  ever  was,  the  den  of  the — money-changers.  Now  that  the 
last  insane  attempt  to  restore  a  native  senate  has  so  ludi- 
crously failed,  let  me  console  the  enthusiasts  who  made  the 
experiment,  on  its  ill  success,  by  presenting  them  with  a 
picture  of  what  they  have  lost,  drawn  by  a  limner  whose 
fidelity  they,  at  all  events,  will  recognise.  "  I  have  now," 
says  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  **  seen  the  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
the  Parliament  of  England,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Corps  Legislatif  of  France,  and  the 
Convention  Batave ;  I  have  likewise  seen  our  shabby  Volun- 
teer Convention  in  1783,  and  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Catholics  in  1793 ;  so  that  I  have  seen,  in  the  way  of  delibe- 
rative bodies,  as  many,  I  beHeve,  as  most  men ;  and  of  all 
those  I  have  mentioned,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most 
shamelessly  profligate  and  abandoned  by  all  sense  of  virtue, 
principle,  or  even  common  decency,  was  the  Legislature  of 
my  own  unfortunate  country.  The  scoundrels  I  I  lose  my 
temper  every  time  I  think  of  them."  *  This  was  written 
about  three  years  before,  by  their  sale  of  themselves,  they 
justified  and  illustrated  the  description. 

♦  Tanii  J(mrnal,    Washington.    Vol.  ii.  p.  374. 
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« 

With  the  subject  of  the  Union  is  inseparably   connected 
the  name  of  O'Connell,  the  great  modem  apostle  of  repeal. 
I  knew  him  well,  long  and  intimately.   He  was  the  beau  ideal 
of  an  Irish  agitator.     His  every  movement  was  "  racy  of  the 
soil."     Face,  figure,  accent,  gait,  and,  above  all,  the  rollick- 
ing, self-assured  independence  of  his  manner,  were  all  so 
many  proclamations  of  his  country.   As  the  leader  of  a  multi- 
tude, especially  of  an  Irish  multitude,  he  never  had  a  rival. 
For  this,  there  was  in  him  a  union  of  qualifications  rarely 
found  in  any  individual.      He  identified  himself  with  the 
national  peculiarities ;  he  stood  sponsor  for  the  perfection  of 
the  Irish  peasantry,   fed  their  hopes,  flattered  their  foibles, 
blarneyed  their  pretensions ;   and  every  word  he  dropped, 
mannaed^  as  it  was,  in  their  own  sweet  idiom,  went  directly  to 
their  hearts.   He  dubbed  them  "  the  finest  peasantry  "  under 
the  sun;    and,  poor  people,  they  implicitly  believed  him! 
How  could  they  do  otherwise?     There  he  stood — bland  and 
burly,  sincerity  itself — a  real  son  of  the  sod — speaking  their 
own  tongue — kindred  in  tastes,  in  habits,  and  by  birth — 
and,  dearer  than  all,  a  Eoman  like  themselves  I    What  more 
could  a  mortal  Irishman  desire  ?    Indeed,  in  his  creed  lay 
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very  much  of  the  secret  of' bis  sway.  It  secured  for  him  a 
sympathy,  a  confidence,  and  an  ascendancy  utterly  unattain- 
able by  any  Protestant.  In  Ireland,  and  in  most  countries 
of  Catholicism,  the  dark  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes 
renders  them  the  helpless  puppets  of  their  clergy.  The 
shrewd  agitator  was  awake  to  this,  and  moulded  it  to  his 
purpose.  In  the  observance  of  the  fasts,  injunctions,  and 
ceremonials  of  his  church,  he  was  an  obedient  son;  in  all 
respect,  and  even  submissiveness,  to  its  pastors,  he  was  a 
pattern  for  the  people.  If  from  njute  creation  he  named  his 
"  own  green  land"  a  "  flower"  and  a  "  gem,"  he  borrowed 
from  vocal  nature  the  emblems  of  his  bishops ;  ornithology 
lent  him  "  the  sweet  dove  of  Elphin,"  and  the  forest's  contri- 
bution was  "  a  lion  of  the  fold  of  Judah."  Nor  were  the 
prelates  without  their  grateful  nomenclature ;  and  lo  I  on 
their  lips,  Daniel  became  Moses.  These  are  no  fictions : 
yet  how  strange  the  fact  I    Happy  prelates  I  happier  patriot : 

"  What  a  commerce  was  theirs,  while  they  got  and  they  gave ! " 

In  all  this,  however,  the  policy  of  O'Connell  was  profound : 
it  was  Jesuit  perfection.  When,  through  the  priesthood,  he 
became  all-powerftd  with  the  people,  that  power  became  the 
curb  on  its  bestowers.  The  clergy,  from  his  satellites,  were 
now  his  slaves.  Their  very  subsistence  was  in  his  hands ; 
the  congregations  tendered  him  no  divided  allegiance ;  his 
will  was  a  decree  above  that  of  the  Vatican ;  and  Home's 
amazed  and  trembling  ministers  saw  him,  as  he  stood  even 
on  the  altar's  steps,  supreme  and  irresponsible,  disobeying 
and  denouncing  Rome's  rescript.*  There  was  no  alternative 
but  submission.  They  quailed  before  him,  and  pandered  to 
the  power  they  could  not  combat.  His  policy  now,  in  their 
turn,  they  adopted.  They  organised  his  primum  mobile — ^the 
rent ;  headed  his  processions ;  bestowed  their  benediction  on 
his  monster  meetings ;  and  hailed,  and  hallowed,  and  all  but 
crowned  him  on  the  hill  of  Tara.  These  were  perilous  ova- 
tions, and  they  did  their  work.  Of  all  the  slaves  that  swelled 
his  triumphs,  there  was  not  one  to  whisper,  "  Remember  that 
thou  art  a  man" — and  he^br^o^  it.  Whether  constrained  by 
the  difficulty  of  his  position,  or  goaded  by  an  uncontrollable 
constitutional  impulse,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  instances 

*  This  occurred  in  Clarendon  Street  Chapel,  in  1814. 
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enongli  will  occur  (to  those  who  knew  him,  and  who  still 
survive)  of  his  impassioned  outbursts  on  any  opposition  to 
his  will.  On  such  occasions,  to  do  him  justice,  he  drew  no 
distinctions.  The  highest  offender  was  quite  as  obnoxious 
to  his  castigation  as  the  lowliest.  Of  this.  Lord  Cloncuny 
gives  a  ludicrous  example.  He  wished  to  obtain  the  Pre- 
sidency of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  for  one  of  many  of  his  pro- 
jected associations,  to  be  called  ''  A  Socieiy  for  Parliamentary 
Information,''  and  applied  to  his  lordship  to  procure  it ;  for 
much  as  he  despised  birth  himself,  merely  as  birth,  he  was 
alive  to  its  influence  on  a  tuft-hunting  conmiunity.  The 
Duke,  said  he,  is  the  finest  fellow  that  ever  bore  the  "  noble 
name  of  Fitzgerald ! ''  The  application  seems  to  have 
failed ;  and,  says  Lord  Cloncurry  drily,  "  the  finest  fellow  that 
ever  bore  the  noble  name  of  Fitzgerald,"  not  very  long  after- 
wards '^  was  denounced  from  the  same  quarter  as  a  recreant 
absentee,  and  traitor  to  his  country,  for  having  built  a  house 
in  London,"  and  that  when,  according  to  his  lordship,  the 
Duke  attended  his  Olbridge  sessions  weekly,  except  during 
the  sitting  of  Parliament.  This  impatient  sensitiveness  to 
opposition  was,  in  him,  one  of  those  infirmities  which  oc- 
casionally weaken  the  nature  of  the  greatest ;  and  to  greatness, 
in  some  respects,  he  had  an  unquestionable  title.  It  was  a 
blemish,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  abundantly  counterbalanced, 
and,  like  his  good  qualities,  was  clearly  constitutionaL  AU 
sensitive  to  kindness,  he  was  equally  irritable  if  thwarted ; 
and  implicit  obedience  was  the  homage  he  demanded.* 
Contradiction  incensed  him,  equality  affronted  him.  Even 
while  invoking  "  liberty,"  he  waved  an  iron  sceptre.  When 
emancipation  became  law,  he  had  half  the  representation  of 
Ireland  in  his  hands.  And  how  did  he  use  an  influence  so 
responsible?     Oriental  in  power,  and  Oriental  in  principle, 

*  It  would  be  difficult  to  select,  from  the  circle  of  his  very  numerous 
acquaintance,  a  single  person  upon  whom  he  did  not  pour  out  the  vials  of 
his  wrath,  for  daring  to  hold  an  independent  opinion.  Of  course  I  could  not 
expect  to  be  an  exception.  On  a  matter  of  parliamentary  inquiry,  on  which 
I  had  quite  as  much  experience  as  himself,  our  judgments  differed,  and  I 
fared  accordingly.  No  one  could  ever  tell,  however,  when  the  storm  might 
arise ;  but  he  hadj  it  ready,  and  often  nursed  it  in  smiles.  After  walking 
down  with  me  to  the  House  of  Commons  one  evening,  arm-in-arm,  as  friendly 
as  possible,  he  vehemently  assailed  me  on  the  subject  alluded  to.  He  refused 
to  retract.    No  alternative  was  left  me  but  to  right  myself  which  was  done 
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he  entered  St  Stephen's  with  a  train  of  mutes.  Let  me  turn 
to  oontemplations  more  genial.     I  do  so  willingly. 

The  vantage-ground  of  Mr  O'Connell's  life  was  that  which 
he  took  in  the  struggle  for  emancipation.  It  was  truly  a 
splendid  and  soul-stirring  spectacle.  At  first  he  stood  very 
nearly  alone ;  but,  like  the  Highland  chieftain  on  his  hill- top, 
he  held  the  holy  symbol  before  the  people,  and  they  at 
once  arose — the  people,  emphatically  and  exclusively  the 
people ;  for,  shame  to  say,  the  nobility  and  aristocracy  held 
aloof.  Ultimately  and  eagerly  partakers  of  the  prize,  they 
shrank  from  the  perils  of  the  conflict.  They  did  even  worse 
— they  did  all  they  could  to  discountenance  O'Connell. 
Pompously  styling  themselves  the  "  natural  leaders"  of  the 
Boman  GathoHcs,  they  hated  the  talent,  intrepidity,  and 
perseverance  which  shamed  their  hereditary  sloth,  and 
scorned  their  self-satisfied  inferiority.  But  determined,  un- 
daunted, indefatigable,  through  toU,  and  danger,  and  diffi- 
culty of  every  kind,  he  led  the  people  to  the  promised  land, 
and,  with  better  fate  than  his  prototype,  entered  it  along 
with  them.  Nor,  as  it  now  appears,  was  it  with  the  nobility 
of  his  creed  exclusively  that  the  Roman  Catholic  champion 
had  to  contend.  Amongst  those  who  in  -1815  most  uncom- 
promisingly disapproved  O'ConnelFs  agitation,  was  the  man 
who,  in  all  Ireland,  he  would  least  have  suspected — ^Mr 
Thomas  Moore  I  The  fact  is  established  beyond  all  dispute, 
by  a  letter  from  himself  addressed  to  Lady  Donegal  in  that 
year.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  lady  had  been  taxing  her 
correspondent  with  an  approval  of  the  course  which  the 
Agitator  was  then  so  strenuously  pursuing.  It  was  a  de- 
lusion which  she  shared  with  thousands,  but  a  delusion  un- 
doubtedly it  was,  "  If,"  says  Mr  Moore,  "  there  is  anything 
in  this  world  which  I  have  been  detesting  and  despising 
more  than  another  for  this  long  time  past,  it  has  been  those 

in  a  way  by  no  means  to  his  satisfiBUition.  After  my  excellent  friend  Colonel 
Perceval,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  read  my  letter  of  reply,  Daniel  fell  into 
one  of  his  paroxysms.  "  The  gallant  member,"  said  he,  "  may  now  con- 
gratulate himself  on  having  severed  a  (riendi^ip  of  twenty-five  years'  stand- 
ing." Friendship  indeed !  His  translation  of  the  "idem  velle  et  idem  nolle" 
must  have  been  a  curiosity.  For  six  months  and  upwards,  when  we  met,  his 
look  was  a  wild  glare.  At  last  it  pleased  his  Jupitere^ip  to  relent.  He 
walked  up  to  me  one  day,  in  the  Reform  Club,  in  high  good-humour : 
**  Charles,  shake  hands — Fm  tired  not  speaking  to  you.    I  rORonrE  TOU." 
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very  Dublin  politicians,  whom  yon  bo  fear  I  should  associate 
wiUi.  I  do  not  think  a  good  cause  was  ever  ruined  by  a 
more  bigoted,  brawling,  and  disgusting  set  of  demagogues ; 
and  though  it  be  the  belief  of  my  fathers,  I  must  say  that 
much  of  this  vile,  vulgar  spirit,  is  to  be  traced  to  that 
wretched  faith  which  is  again  polluting  Europe  vdth  Jesuit- 
ism and  inquisitions,  and  which,  of  all  the  himibugs  that  have 
stultified  mankind,  is  the  most  narrow-minded  and  mischiev- 
ous. So  much  for  the  danger  of  my  joining  Messrs  O'Connell, 
O'Donnell,  &c."*  Relentless,  indeed,  must  this  orthodox 
marchioness  have  been,  were  she  not  appeased  by  so  costly 
a  propitiation  I  That  she  was  so,  is  apparent  from  the  care 
with  wliich  this  document  was  hoarded  for  five-and-thirty 
years.  Alas,  for  the  sagacity  of  its  courtly  criticism  I  So 
far  from  the  "good  cause"  having  been  ruined,  it  was 
carried  by  the  genius  of  the  "brawling  demagogue  !" 

As  to  the  sweeping  judgment  passed  in  this  letter  on  the 
"wretched  faith"  of  which  it  treats,  we  pass  no  opinion, 
particularly  as  we  are  told  that  the  writer  subsequently  died 
in  it.t  Dissenting  as  we  do  entirely  from  that  faith,  far  be 
it  from  us,  however,  to  forget  that  its  doctrines  have  been 
professed  by  some  of  the  greatest,  best,  and  wisest  of  man- 
kind— names  eminent  in  arts,  in  literature,  in  science — ^names 
more  ennobled  still  by  deeds  of  charity  and  practical  bene- 
volence,— men  who,  in  remote  and  savage  regions,  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  tbeir  deaths 
gave  to  it  a  martyr's  attestation.  Neither,  with  every  reve- 
rence for  the  simple  forms,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  purer 
piety  of  our  reformed  ohurch — neither  can  we  forget  that, 
within  Rome's  more  gorgeous  and  statelier  cathedrals,  a 

*  Mooters  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

+  On  this  subject  we  subjoin  the  following  curious  anecdote^  in  the  very 
words  of  a  gentleman  who  accompanied  O'Connell,  and  who  is  now  in  London. 
"Immediately  after  the  publication  of  Moore's  Gentleman  in  Search  of 
a  Religion^  Mr  O'Connell  met  Moore  at  Milliken's,  the  bookseller  in 
Grafton  Street.  After  the  ordinary  interchange  of  courtesies,  O'Connell, 
placing  his  hand  upon  Moore's  shoulder,  said — *  My  dear  Moore,  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  state  of  anxiety  I  have  been  in  since  I  commenced  reading  your 
siiigular  book ;  and  the  most  urgent  b\isiness  alone  could  have  induced  me  to 
close  the  book  till  I  knew  the  result.'  '  Well  then,  O'Connell,'  said  Moore, 
at  the  same  time  grasping  O'Connell's  hand  with  warmth,  *  let  your  anxiety  be 
at  an  end.  He  is  a  Catholic — and  could  you  have  doubted  it!'  O'Connell 
made  an  aspiration  of  thanksgiving,  and  almost  embraced  MoQr$^ 
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F&i61on,  a  Bonrdaloue,  a  Bossnet  preaohed,  and  better  still, 
exemplified  their  precepts. 

It  is,  howeyer,  with  the  censure  passed  politically  upon 
O'Connell  in  1815,  that  we  have  especially  to  deal.  We  dis- 
sent from  it  altogether.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  upon  that  very 
period  of  his  arduous  career  that  his  Mends  may  dwell  with 
delight  and  exultation.  He  was  then  in  the  dark  valley 
struggling  to  immortality.  History  has  not  recorded,  nor 
can  fancy  sketch,  a  nobler  enterprise  than  that  which  he  was 
then  toiling  to  accomplish.  To  raise  his  prostrate  country 
from  the  dust — ^to  inspire  it  with  freedom's  glorious  aspira- 
tions— ^to  reassert  its  violated  rights,  the  rights  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty — to  expand  the  constitution's  portals  for 
the  citizen,  and  open  God's  church  to  the  unfettered  Christian 
— ^these  were  his  objects,  and  they  were  the  objects  of  a 
hallowed  and  sublime  ambition.  Amid  such  pursuits,  little 
did  he  heed  the  liveried  insolence  that  would  have  frowned 
him  down.  Aware  of  its  hatred,  he  despised  it  Warned  of 
its  hostility,  he  defied  it.  So  far  from  conciliating  its  mush- 
room greatness,  his  lofty  spirit  would  have  loathed  its  hom- 
age. He  had  his  failings,  but  adulation  was  not  one  of  them. 
There  never  lived  a  man  who  more  entirely  abnegated  mere 
birth-pretension.  Nor  did  there  ever  breathe  one  who  felt 
more  heartily  with  Scotland's  glorious  peasant,  that 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 

If  in  his  checkered  course  O'Connell  sometimes  erred,  let 
us  remember  the  atonement  of  his  noble  qualities.  And  in 
recording  them,  we  studiously  select  the  very  year  referred 
to,  as  that  in  which  they  were  displayed  to  most  advantage. 
We  speak  from  no  hearsay,  but  of  that  which  we  per- 
sonally witnessed.  It  was  a  spectacle,  truly,  not  to  be 
forgotten.  With  what  awe — with  what  admiration— do  we 
behold  him  still,  toiling  through  the  agony  of  that  year's 
glory  I  More  grand  to  us,  indeed,  is  the  struggle  in  its  sus- 
pense, than  in  its  successfril  issue.  We  love  to  recall  him 
as  we  often  saw  him,  and  as  we  see  him  still,  as  it  were  only 
yesterday — ^the  mighty  Agitator — ^ardent,  fearless,  untiring, 
indomitable,  falfilling  his  high  mission!  O'Connell  never 
concealed  from  himself  either  the  obstacles  or  the  perils  he 
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bad  to  encounter  and  to  overcome.  ^^  The  man,"  said  be, 
''  who  dedicates  himself  to  the  canse  of  his  coontiy,  must 
calculate  on  meeting  the  hostility  and  calunmj  of  her 
enemies — ^the  enyy  and  false-heartedness  even  of  her  friends. 
He  must  reckon  on  the  hatred  and  active  malignity  of  eveiy 
idolater  of  bigotry— of  every  minion  of  power — of  every 
agent  of  corruption.  For  myself^  I  need  not  tell  you  that, 
in  the  struggle  for  the  liberties  of  Ireland,  every  peril,  per- 
sonal or  political,  is  to  me  a  source  of  pleasure  and  gratification. 
I  will  go  on,  and,  the  more  I  am  maUgned,  the  more  will  I  be 
pleased,  and  hope  for  the  prospect  of  success ;  nor  will  I  ever 
doubt  myself,  until  I  shall  hear  those  wretched  hirelings  of 
corruption  teem  forth  odious  praise  to  me.  Then  doubt  me, 
but  not  till  then.''  *  All  his  self-abandonment — all  his  resolu- 
tion, was  fully  required  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  To 
invade  the  vested  injustice  of  some  centuries  was,  in  sooth, 
no  drawing-room  achievement.  Its  mere  announcement 
startled  the  slumbers  of  a  gorged  but  still  insatiate  mono- 
poly. The  whole  land  was  in  commotion  from  its  centre  to 
its  circumference.  Placemen  and  place-hunters,  the  parasites 
in  possession,  the  expectants  in  reversion,  the  hungry  courtier, 
the  plethoric  sinecurist,  the  minion,  the  bigot,  all  who  wor- 
shipped an  unholy  prejudice,  or  sought  to  realise  a  worldly 
hope,  rose  combined  on  the  insurgent  slave  who  presumed  to 
writhe  beneath  his  bondage.  But  though  he  stgod  almost 
alone,  and  although  his  enemies  were  Legion,  he  stood  unfal- 
teringly defiant  of  them  all.  This  is  not  a  friend's  exagger- 
ation. It  is  simple  fact,  seen  by  its  historian.  Immediately 
before,  and  for  some  time  subsequent  to  1815,  danger  waited 
on  his  daily  walk.  Once  he  risked  his  life — again  he  risked 
his  liberty,  and  all  but  lost  it — it  was  in  peril  every  moment. 
And  he  had  much  at  stake — ^few  men  more  of  professional 
fortune — no  man  more  of  domestic  felicity.  We  share  not 
the  opinions  of  such  as  would  depreciate  him  during  such  a 
struggle.  So  far  from  it,  we  look  on  the  whole  progress  of 
the  contest,  from  its  disheartening  commencement  to  its 
crowning  triumph,  as  an  oasis  in  Ireland's  desert  history. 
"  Bigot "  he  was  not,  imless  holding  fast  by  the  faith  of  his 
fathers,  because  he  firmly  believed  in  it,  is  to  be  termed 
bigotry.  But  so  entirely  was  he  free  from  all  intolerance,  tliat 

*  Spteches,  vol  i.^  pp.  819-869. 
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he  would  have  made  of  the  world  a  nmversal  temple,  the 
earth  its  haee;  its  votary,  the  Christian;  and  its  dome,  the  all- 
inclusive  canopy  of  heaven.  He  suffered  too  much  from 
bigotry's  injustice,  to  adopt  its  creed.  But  then,  forsooth, 
he  was  a  ''  demagogue  ! ''  Is  that  a  reproach  to  him  ?  So 
was  Grattan,  gaining  a  nation's  rights — so  was  Washington, 
emancipating  a  hemisphere. 

Devoutly  were  it  to  be  wished  that  the  curtain  had  fallen 
in  1829.  A  grateful  country  might  have  then  placed 
O'Connell  between  Wellington  and  Burke.  But  he  evoked 
what  Sheil  well  called  a  "  splendid  phantom,"  and  it  lured 
him  into  inextricable  difficulties.  This  was  the  question  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Union,  on  which,  for  a  time,  he  almost 
maddened  Ireland.  In  a  cause  so  hopeless,  he  was  suspected 
of  insincerity,  though,  as  we  think,  unjustly.  He  was  a 
man  of  very  sanguine  temperament.  He  had  seen  a  British 
Cabinet,  after  long  years  of  envenomed  opposition,  suddenly 
concede  the  emancipation  measure ;  and  he  saw  them  con- 
cede it,  not  so  much  to  the  prayer  of  constitutional  petition, 
as  to  an  organised  and  minatory  agitation.  Having  known 
O'Connell  long  and  well,  we  have  little  doubt  that  this  was 
a  main  cause  of  his  delusion.  Nor  was  it  unreasonable  that 
an  ardent  mind  should  infer  a  similar  result  from  the  same 
policy  which  he  had  previously  pursued  with  such  success. 
Hence  the  monster  meetings,  the  inflammatory  speeches, 
the  historic  retrospect,  and  all  the  soul-stirring  and  passion- 
ate appeals  to  the  national  pride,  and,  as  it  woidd  seem,  to 
the  national  interposition.  But  it  was  all  a  demonstration, 
and  meant  for  nothing  more  ;  in  proof  of  which,  more  was 
never  attempted.  Who  can  doubt  that  with  the  mighty  in- 
fluences he  wielded — with  a  priesthood  heralding  and  hallow- 
ing his  progress,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  obedient  at  his 
beck — who  can  doubt  that,  by  a  single  word,  he  might  have 
made  the  demonstration  a  reality  ?  But  that  word  was  never 
uttered.  His  every  effort  was  to  restrain  his  followers, 
evidenced  by  the  constant  admonition — "Remember,  my 
countrymen,  he  who  commits  a  crime  strengthens  the  enemy;" 
and  never  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  history,  did  such  congre- 
gated masses  exhibit  such  decorum.  The  experiment  was 
hazardous,  but  he  did  not  miscalculate  his  power.  As  to 
actual  collision,  those  who  ever  heard  him,  as  many  times 
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we  did,  on  the  insane  attempts  of  Emmett  and  Fitzgerald, 
must  have  known  that  there  was  nothing  he  more  deprecated. 
He  was  too  wise,  and  knew  too  well  the  comparative  resources 
of  the  countries.  After  all,  in  reviewing  O'Connell's  anti- 
union agitation,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  justi- 
fied by  the  precepts  of  Bushe,  and  Plunket,  and  Burrowes, 
and  even  Saurin.  Grattan  himself,  long  after  the  measure 
had  been  carried,  and  when  no  heat  of  debate  furnished  an 
excuse  for  the  extravagance  of  expression,  deliberately  de- 
clared to  a  Dublin  deputation — "  Gentlemen,  the  best  advice 
I  can  give  my  fellow-citizens  upon  every  occasion,  is  to  keep 
knocking  at  the  Union."  The  advice  never  can  be  followed 
with  effect  save  under  circumstances  which  every  loyal  man 
must  deprecate.  O'Connell  followed  it  in  his  own  way,  and 
on  what  he  thought  his  opportunity.  But  he  made  a  grave 
miscalculation.  No  two  questions  could  well  be  more  dis- 
tinguishable than  those  of  1829  and  1845.  The  great  prin- 
ciple of  civil  and  religious  liberty  had  the  support  not  only 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  body  of  both  countries,  but  also  of 
an  influential  Protestant  partisanship.  The  repeal  of  the 
Union  was,  on  the  contrary,  opposed  by  England  to  a  man, 
and  all  but  unanimously  by  the  Irish  Protestants.  It  was  at 
that  time  utterly  impracticable.  If  unhappily  it  should  ever 
be  accomplished,  Ireland  will  become  the  fief  of  Kome,  and  the 
alternate  battle-field  of  foreign  ambition  and  domestic  strife. 
Having  thus  advisedly  dissented  from  O'Connell  on  this 
subject,  it  is  due  to  him  to  declare  that  he  was  ever  open  and 
consistent  in  the  avowal  of  his  intentions.  At  an  early  period 
and  some  risk — ^for  emancipation  was  then  in  issue — ^he  boldly 
and  undisguisedly  gave  them  utterance.  "  Your  enemies 
say,"  this  was  in  1813,  "and  let  them  say  it,  that  I  wish  for  a 
separation  between  England  and  Ireland.  The  charge  is 
false.  It  is,  to  use  a  modern  quotation,  *  as  false  as  hell.' 
There  lives  not  a  man  less  desirous  of  a  separation  between 
the  two  countries.  There  lives  not  a  man  more  deeply  con- 
vinced that  the  connection  between  them,  established  upon 
the  basis  of  one  king  and  separate  parliaments,  would  be  of 
the  utmost  value  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  both  coun- 
tries, and  to  the  liberties  of  the  civilised  world.  Next,  your 
enemies  accuse  me  of  a  desire  for  the  independence  of  Ire- 
land.    I  admit  the  charge,  and  let  them  make  the  most  of  it. 
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I  have  Been  Ireland  a  kingdom  I  I  reproach  myself  with 
having  lived  to  see  her  a  province  I  Yes,  I  confess  it.  I  will 
ever  be  candid  upon  the  snbject — I  have  an  ulterior  object — 
the  Repeal  of  the  Unum^  and  the  restoration  to  old  Ireland  of 
her  independence  /  "  * 

As  tMngs  were,  however,  in  1845,  the  agitation  of  the 
question  proved  a  curse  to  the  country.  It  paralysed  indus- 
try, organised  discontent,  inflamed  the  popular  mind  almost 
to  madness,  and  spread  terror,  and  dismay,  and  delusion, 
throughout  the  land.  Nor,  in  its  consequences,  was  it  less 
disastrous  to  those  with  whom  it  originated.  A  government 
prosecution  for  conspiracy  ended  in  a  conviction,  which  was 
afterwards  quashed  on  writ  of  error,  by  the*  House  of  Lords. 
This  did  not  occur,  however,  until  the  accused  had  under- 
gone considerable  imprisonment.  0' Connellys  spirit  quailed 
not  in  captivity.  But  stricken  as  he  was  then  in  years,  his 
health  languished,  and  at  last  gave  way. 

At  the  bar,  O'Connell  was  an  admirable  Nisi  Prius  advo- 
cate— a  shrewd,  subtle,  successful  cross-examiner — an  ex- 
cellent detailer  of  facts — a  skilful  dissecter  of  evidence.     His 
speech  in  the  case  of  the  King  v,  Magee  is  a  noble  specimen 
of  his  talents  and  intrepidity.     As  we  know  that  this  speech 
had  the  benefit  of  his  revision,  a  few  extracts  may  not  be 
unacceptable.      They  require,   however,  some  preliminary 
explanation.     Magee  was  prosecuted  by  the  Crown  as  pro- 
prietor of  the  Dublin  Evening  Post,  for  a  libel  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  That  it  was  a  publication 
demanding  the  notice  of  the  law-officers,  nobody  could  doubt. 
Magee,  from  the  beginning,  thought  the  case  was  hopeless, 
and  desire^  his  coimsel  to  vindicate  his  principles  even  at 
the  cost  of  a  conviction.     O'Connell  equally  despaired  of  the 
result,  but  for  a  very  different  reason.     Firmly  convinced 
that  the  publication  was  no  libel,  he  as  firmly  believed  that 
the  jury  were  selected  in  order  to  find  that  it  was  one.     It 
was  a  double  delusion,  of  which  nothing  could  disabuse  him. 
The  jury  were  gentlemen  above  all  impeachment,  and  the 
libel  was  so  violent   as  to  be  entirely  indefensible.     But 
0' Connellys  sympathies  and  antipathies  were  alike  in  arms. 
He  hated  all  connected  with  the  prosecution,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Solicitor-General,  and  to  the  defendant  he  was 

♦  Spuehet,  Tol.  i  p.  214. 
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ardently  attached.  Indeed,  this  last  was  ahnost  a  necessity. 
It  was  impossible  to  know  John  Mag^  and  not  to  loye  him. 
He  was  then  about  three-and-twenty  years  of  age,  with  all 
the  bloom  and  ingenuousness  of  youth  about  him.  His  heart 
was  gentle  and  his  spirit  dauntless,  and  in  this  Tery  case 
we  *  were  all  well  aware  that  he  might  have  secured  his 
own  safety  by  compromising  another's.  In  a  speech  of  three 
hours,  O'Connell  exhibited  transcendent  talent,  so  as  to  ex- 
tort a  tribute  even  from  Bushe,  who  replied  to  him.  Such 
tribute  was  indeed  a  pearl  of  price.  But  never  was  there 
speech  more  characteristic  of  a  speaker.  All  his  peculiarities 
appeared  in  bold  relief.  Now,  when  impressed  with  the 
justice  of  his  case,  he  enforced  it  in  a  strain  of  noble  elo- 
quence ;  but  then,  when  he  glanced  his  eye  along  the  jury- 
box,  prejudice  at  once  o'ertopped  his  reason,  and  he  plainly 
told  its  occupants  that  "ten  of  them  should  never  have 
entered  it  with  his  concurrence  1 " 

When  this  thought  arose,  self-lashed  into  fury,  he  gave 
way  to  the  wildest  paroxysms  of  passion.  Those  who  heard 
him  denounce  the  Whig  government  in  after  times,  may 
feebly  estimate  his  fervid  indignation.  Nor  did  the  jury 
monopolise  his  attentions.  With  bitter  exaggeration  he 
sketched  a  fanciful  portrait,  manifestly  intended  for  the  pre- 
siding judge  I  The  provocation  for  this  was  a  judicial 
attempt  to  stem  the  personalities  with  which  he  assailed  the 
Attorney-General. 

Chief-Justice. — "  What,  Mr  0*Connell,  can  this  have  to 
do  with  the  question  which  the  jury  have  to  try?  " 

O'CoNNELL. — "  You  heard  the  Attorney-General  traduce 
and  calumniate  us — ^you  heard  him  with  patience  and  with 
temper — ^now  listen  to  our  vindication." 

As  may  readily  be  surmised,  the  Chief-Justice,  a  person- 
age of  habits  sedate  and  imperturbable,  interfered  no  more. 
But  even  for  this  not  very  inexpiable  interference,  he  sat  for 
his  portrait,  which,  though  in  every  way  most  characteristic 

*  The  writer  was  Magee's  junior  counsel.  0*Ck>nnell  thus  alluded  to  the 
authorship.  *'  The  writer  of  this  alleged  libel  is  a  Protestant — a  man  of 
fortune — a  man  of  that  rank  and  estimation,  that  were  I  to  announce  his 
name,  which  my  client  will  never  do,  or  svffer  his  advoccUe  to  do,  that  name 
would  extort  respect  even  from  the  Attorney-General  himself."  The 
Attorney-General  had  alluded  to  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic  barrister  whom 
he  suspected  of  the  authorship.    He  was  certainly  misinformed. 
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of  O'Connell,  wei  ptupoeely  omit.  So  we  do  his  fierce  denun- 
ciations of  the  Attorney-General.  These  acerbities,  although 
at  the  end  of  forty  years  they  are  almost  historical,  it  is 
better  not  to  perpetuate.  Of  Mr  Saurin,  the  Attorney- 
Oeneral,  personally,  we  knew  nothing.  He  was  the  descend- 
ant, as  we  have  heard,  of  a  respectable  French  Huguenot 
family,  driven  from  their  country  by  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  so,  as  may  be  supposed,  sympathising 
little  with  O'Connell  on  the  score  of  faith.  But  he  had 
attained  the  most  eminent  station  at  the  bar  by  his  own  un- 
aided  industry,  and  adorned  it  by  very  profound  acquirements. 
His  private  character  was  unimpeachable,  and  numerous 
fiiends  held  him  in  high,  and  no  doubt  well-merited  respect. 
But  the  times  were  wild,  the  Roman  Catholic  question  agi- 
tated the  coimtry,  and  party  spirit  was  exasperated  to  the 
utmost.  At  that  time  in  Ireland,  every  political  difierence 
degenerated  into  personality,  and  bigotiy  on  both  sides  lent 
fury  to  the  strife.  The  libel  in  question  no  official  who  did 
his  duty  could  have  overlooked.  But  this,  O'Connell  either 
would  not  or  coidd  not  see.  It  must  be  admitted,  also,  that 
the  Attorney-General  dealt  with  it  in  no  compromising  mood. 
We  may  imagine  that  of  O'Connell  when  he  heard  from  lips 
that  he  loved  not,  a  glowing  denunciation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  proceedings,  and,  "unkindest  cut  of  all,"  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Board  I  He,  who  could  not  brook  the  whis- 
pered contradiction  even  of  a  partisan,  obliged  to  endure,- 
under  the  public  gaze,  a  Tory  invective  against  the  cherished 
board  which  claimed  his  own  paternity  I  The  scene  which 
ensued  is  perfectly  indescribable.  Yet  there  was  a  grandeur 
in  his  rage,  and  almost  a  glow  of  inspiration  in  his  scorn, 
when  he  defied  the  enemies,  and  predicted  the  triumph,  of 
emancipation.  "  I  defy,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  defy  the  Attorney- 
General  to  allege  a  law,  a  statute,  or  even  a  proclamation, 
which  is  violated  by  the  Catholic  Board.  I  tell  him  he  knows 
not  the  law  if  he  thinks  what  he  says,  and  if  he  does  think 
so,  I  challenge  him  to  prosecute  us.  What  is  he  1  to  talk  of 
the  Catholic  Board  thus  lightly  ?  At  their  head  is  the  Earl 
of  Fingall,  a  nobleman  whose  exalted  rank  stoops  beneath 
the  superior  station  of  his  virtues — ^whom  even  the  venal 
ininions  of  power  must  respect.  We  are  engaged  in  a  struggle 
through  the  open  channels  of  the  constitution  for  our  liber- 
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ties.  The  son  of  the  ancient  Earl  whom  I  ha^e  mentioned, 
cannot,  in  this  his  native  land,  attain  any  of  the  honourable 
distinctions  of  the  State,  and  yet,  Mr  Attorney-General  knows 
that  they  are  open  to  eveiy  son  of  eyery  bigoted  and  intem- 
perate stranger  that  may  settle  amongst  us.  But  this  system 
cannot  last.  He  may  insult — ^he  may  calumniate — he  may 
prosecute — but — the  Catholic  cause  is  on  its  majestic  march, 
its  progress  is  rapid  and  obvious,  it  is  cheered  in  its  advance, 
and  aided  by  everything  that  is  patriotic,  by  all  that  is  dig- 
nified and  dispassionate,  by  all  the  honour,  all  the  integrity 
of  the  empire  ;  and  its  success  is  just  cu  certain  as  the  tetum  of 
to-morrow* s sun^  or  the  close  of  to-morrow* s  eve*  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  the  motive  of  the  Attomey-Greneral 
in  devoting  so  much  of  his  medley  oration  to  the  Catholic 
question,  and  to  the  expression  of  his  bitter  hatred  to  us,  and 
of  his  determination  to  ruin  our  hopes.  It  had,  to  be  sure, 
no  connection  with  the  cause,  but  it  had  a  direct  and  natural 
connection  with  you.  Gentlemen,  he  thinks  he  knows  his 
men :  he  knows  you :  many  of  you  signed  the  no-popery 
petition  ;  he  heard  one  of  you  boast  of  it ;  he  knows  you 
would  not  have  been  summoned  on  this  jury  if  you  had  en- 
tertained liberal  sentiments." 

"  Gentlemen,  I  sincerely  respect  and  venerate  your  reli- 
gion ;  but  I  despise,  and  I  now  apprehend,  your  pr^udices 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  Attorney- General  has  cultivated 
them.  In  plain  truth,  every  religion  is  good,  every  religion  is 
true  to  him  who,  in  his  conscience,  believes  it.  There  is  but 
one  bad  religion — that  of  a  man  who  professes  a  faith  which 
he  does  not  believe ;  but  the  good  religion  may  be,  and  often 
is,  corrupted  by  the  wretched  and  wicked  prejudices  which 
admit  a  difference  of  opinion  as  a  cause  of  hatred.  The 
Attorney- General,  defective  in  argument — weak  in  his  cause 
— has  artfully  roused  your  prejudices  at  his  side.  I  have,  on 
the  contrary,  met  your  prejudices  boldly.  If  your  verdict 
shall  be  for  me,  you  will  be  certain  that  it  has  been  pro- 
duced by  nothing  but  unwiUing  conviction,  residting  from 
sober  and  satisfied  judgment.  If  your  verdict  be  bestowed 
upon  the  artifices  of  the  Attorney-General,  you  may  happen 
to  be  right,  but  do  you  not  see  the  danger  of  its  being  pro- 
*  This  was  spoken  in  1818,  and  yerified  in  1829. 
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daced  by  an  admixture  of  passion  and  prejudice  with  your 
reason  ?  How  difficult  is  it  to  separate  reason  from  prejudice 
when  they  run  in  the  same  direction  I  K  you  be  men  of 
conscience,  then,  I  call  on  you  to  listen  to  me,  that  your  con- 
sciences may  be  safe,  and  your  reason  alone  be  the  guardian 
of  your  oath  and  the  monitor  of  your  decision." 

A  portion  of  the  defence  consisted  in  the  assertion  that  if 
the  jury  believed  the  article  to  be  truej  they  shoidd  not  con- 
vict the  traverser,  as  it  would  be  monstrous  to  allege  that 
truth  could  be  a  libel.  This  was  startling  doctrine  at  the 
time,  but  it  has  since  that  day  been  legalised,  with  very 
little  modification,  by  statute.  The  following  were  the 
terms  in  which  O'Connell  denounced  the  then  recognised 
aphorism  of  the  courts  —  '*  the  greater  the  truth,  the  greater 
theUbel:"— 

"Gentlemen,  the  Star-Chamber  was  particidarly  vigilant 
over  the  infant  struggles  of  the  Press.  A  code  of  laws 
JDecame  necessary  to  govern  this  new  enemy  to  prejudice  and 
oppression — ^the  Press.  The  Star-Chamber  adopted  for  this 
purpose  the  civil  law,  as  it  is  called  —  the  Law  of  Kome — 
not  her  law  at  the  periods  of  her  liberty  and  her  glory — ^but 
the  law  which  was  promulgated  when  she  fell  into  slaveiy 
and  disgrace,  and  recognised  this  principle,  that  the  will  of 
the  Prince  was  the  rule  of  the  law.  The  civil  law  was 
adopted  by  the  Star-Chamber,  as  its  guide  in  proceedings 
against,  and  in  frustrating  libellers — but  unfortimately,  only 
one  part  of  it  was  adopted,  and  that,  of  course,  was  the  part 
least  favourable  to  freedom.  So  much  of  the  civil  law  as 
assisted  to  discover  the  concealed  libeller  and  to  punish  him 
when  discovered,  was  carefully  selected  —  but  the  civil  law 
allowed  truth  to  be  a  defence,  and  that  part  was  as  care- 
folly  rejected. 

"  The  Star-Chamber  was  soon  after  abolished.  It  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  hatred  and  vengeance  of  an  outraged  people, 
and  it  has  since  and  until  our  days  lived  only  in  the  recol- 
lection of  abhorrence  and  contempt.  But  we  have  fallen 
upon  bad  days  and  evil  times — and,  in  our  days,  we  have 
seen  a  lawyer,  long  of  the  prostrate  and  degraded  bar  of 
England,  presume  to  suggest  a  high  eulogium  on  the  Star- 
Chamber,  and  regret  its  downfall — and  he  has  done  this  in  a 
book,  dedicated,  with  permission,  to  Lord  Ellenborough.  This 
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is,  perhaps,  an  ominons  circanurtanoey  and,  as  Star-Chamber 
punishments  haye  been  reyived  —  as  two  years  of  imprison- 
ment have  become  familiar,  I  know  not  how  soon  the  useless 
lumber,  even  of  the  selected  juries,  may  be  abolished,  and  a 
new  Star-Chamber  created. 

"  From  the  Star-Chamber,  gentlemen,  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  libels  de&rcended  to  the  courts  of  common  law — 
and,  with  the  power,  they  seem  to  have  inherited  much  of  the 
spirit  of  that  tribunal.  Servility  at  the  bar,  and  profligacy  on 
the  bench,  have  Bot  been  wanting  to  wd  every  construction 
unfavourable  to  freedom,  and  at  length  it  is  taken  for  granted 
and  clear  law — that  truth  or  falsehood  are  quite  immaterial 
circumstances,  constituting  no  part  of  either  guilt  or  innocence. 
I  woidd  wish  to  examine  this  revolting  doctrine,  and  in  doing 
so,  I  am  proud  to  tell  you  that  it  has  no  other  foimdation  than 
in  the  oft-repeated  assertions  of  lawyers  and  judges.  Its 
authority  depends  on  what  are  technically  called  the  dicta  of 
judges  and  writers,  and  not  upon  solemn  and  regular  adjudi- 
cations on  the  point.  One  servile  lawyer  has  repeated  this 
doctrine  from  time  to  time  after  another,  and  one  overbearing 
judge  has  re-echoed  the  assertion  of  a  time-serving  predecessor 
— and  the  public  have  at  length  submitted.  I  do  therefore 
feel  not  only  gratified,  but  bound,  to  express  my  opinion  upon 
the  real  law  of  this  subject.  I  know  that  opinion  is  of  little 
weight — I  have  not  professional  rank  or  station,  or  talents,  to 
give  it  importance ;  but  it  is  an  honest  and  conscientious 
opinion,  and  it  is  this  —  That  in  the  discussion  of  public 

SUBJECTS,  AND  OP  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP  PUBLIC  MEN,  TrUTH 
is  A  DUTY,  AND  NOT  A  CRIME." 

These  were  liberal  and  enlightened  principles,  very  un- 
palatable to  the  sages  of  the  law  at  the  time  they  were  thus 
propounded.  They  were  the  views  of  a  man  in  advance  of 
his  age ;  but  he  lived  to  see  them  substantially  adopted. 
The  following  allusion  to  George  the  Third  is  artfully  turned, 
and  has  something  even  affecting  in  it,  considering  the 
mournful  affliction  under  which  the  beloved  old  monarch 
was  pining  at  the  time : — 

"  Gentlemen,  let  me  supplicate  your  honest  indignation 
against  the  mode  in  which  the  Attorney-General  has  intro- 
duced the  name  of  our  aged  and  afflicted  sovereign.  He  says 
this  is. a  libel  on  the  king,  because  it  imputes  to  him  a  selec- 
tion of  improper  and  criminal  chief  governors.     Gentlemen, 
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tliis  is  the  very  aome  of  servile  doctrine.  It  is  the  most  un- 
constitutional doctrine*^  that  could  |,be  uttered.  It  supposes 
that  the  sovereign  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  servants, 
whilst  the  constitation  declares  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong,  and  that  even  for  his  personal  acts  his  servants  shall 
be  personally  responsible.  Thus  the  Attorney-General  re- 
verses for  you  the  constitution  in  theory — and,  in  point  of 
fact,  where  is  there  to  be  found  in  this  publication  any,  even 
the  slightest,  allusion  to  his  Majesty  ?  The  theory  is  against 
the  Attorney-General — the  fact  is  against  the  Attorney- 
General — and  yet,  contrary  to  the  fact  and  against  the  theory, 
he  seeks  to  enlist  another  prejudice  of  yours  against  Mr 
Magee  !  Prejudice  did  I  call  it?  Oh  no— it  is  no  prejudice  ; 
that  sentiment  which  combines  respect  with  affection  for  my 
aged  sovereign,  suffering  under  a  calamity  with  which  Heaven 
has  willed  to  visit  him,  but  which  is  not  due  to  any  default 
of  his.  There  never  was  a  sentiment  that  I  would  wish  to 
see  more  cherished — ^more  honoured.  To  you,  the  king  may 
appear  an  object  of  respect.  To  his  Catholic  subjects  he  is 
one  of  veneration — ^to  them  he  has  been  a  bountiful  benefac- 
tor. To  the  utter  disregard  of  your  aldermen  of  Skinner's 
Alley,  and  the  more  pompous  magnates  of  William  Street,* 
his  Majesty  procured,  at  his  earnest  solicitation,  from  parlia- 
ment, the  restoration  of  much  of  our  liberties.  We  disregard 
your  anti-popery  petitions ;  we  treated  with  calm  indiffer- 
ence the  ebullitions  of  your  bigotry ;  and  I  owe  to  him  that 
I  have  the  honour  of  standing  in  the  proud  situation  from 
which  I  am  able,  if  not  to  protect  my  client,  at  least  to  pour 
the  indignant  torrent  of  my  discourse  against  his  enemies 
and  those  of  his  country." 

The  following  is  his  characteristic  peroration  : — 
"  Is  there  amongst  you  any  one  friend  to  freedom — ^is  there 
amongst  you  one  man,  who  esteems  equal  and  impartial  jus- 
tice— who  values  the  people's  rights  as  the  foundation  of 
private  happiness,  and  who  considers  life  as  no  boon  without 
liberty — ^is  there  amongst  you  one  friend  to  the  constitution 
—  one  man  who  hates  oppression — ^if  there  be,  Mr  Magee 
appeals  to  his  kindred  mind,  and  confidently  expects  an  ac- 
quittal. 

"  There  are  amongst  you  men  of  great  religious  zeal— of 
much  public  piety.    Are  you  sincere  ?    Do  you  believe  what 

*  The  Hall  of  the  Dublin  Corporation. 
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yon  profess  ?  With  all  this  zeal — ^with  all  this  piety — ^is  there 
any  conscience  amongst  yon — is  there  any  terror  of  violat- 
ing yonr  oaths  ?  Be  ye  hypocrites,  or  does  genuine  religion 
inspire  ye  ?  If  you  be  sincere — ^if  yoiu:  oaths  can  control  your 
interests,  then  Mr  Magee  confidently  expects  an  acquittal. 

"  If  amongst  you  there  be  cherished  one  ray  of  pure  religion 
— ^if  amongst  you  there  glow  a  single  spark  of  liberty — if  I 
have  alarmed  religion,  or  roused  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  one 
breast  amongst  you,  Mr  Magee  is  safe,  and  his  country  is 
served ;  but,  if  tiiere  be  none — if  you  be  slaves  and  hypo- 
crites, he  will  await  your  verdict,  and — despise  it"  * 

Often  his  junior,  I  had  the  means  of  knowing  that,  in  the 
management  of  a  case,  he  was  both  discreet  and  dexterous. 
Towards  the  bench,  respectful,  independent,  and  at  times 
even  stem,  he  was  ever  towards  his  colleagues  sociable  and 
kind.  In  Parliament,  which  he  necessarily  entered  late,  his 
success  was  only  average.  In  the  midst  of  his  multiplicity 
of  affairs,  he  read  every  novel  of  the  day,  and  was  a  great 
reciter  of  poetry.  Some  of  his  parodies  and  poetical  applica- 
tions in  debate  caught  the  humour  of  the  house,  and  were 
considered  felicitous.  Amongst  these  was  his  sneer  at  the 
smallness  of  Lord  Stanley's  personal  adherents  after  some 
general  election : — 

*'  Thus  down  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashbourne !  glides 
The  Derby  Dilly,  carrying  six  inaides." 

His  celebrated  parody  on  three  very  excellent,  and  certainly 
very  good-humoured,  members  of  parliament.  Colonels  Sib- 
thorp,  Perceval,  and  Verner,  was  extremely  ready,  and 
produced  a  roar: — 

"  Three  colonels,  in  three  distant  counties  bom, 
Lincoln,  Armagh,  and  Sligo  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  matchless  impudence  surpassed, 
The  next  in  bigotry — in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go — 
To  beard  the  first,  she  shaved  the  other  two." 

Two  of  these  gentlemen  looked,  as  if  they  never  needed  a 
razor,  and  the  other  as  if  he  repudiated  one.     Perhaps  the 

*  Magee  was  sentenced  "  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king  of  £500,  to  be  imprisoned 
for  two  years,  and  to  find  security  to  be  of  good  behaviour  for  seven  years, 
himself  in  the  sum  of  £1000,  and  two  sureties  in  £500  each."  It  was  Magee's 
fether  who  treated  Lord  Clonmell  to  the  "  grand  Olympic  pig-hunt." — Vide 
ante. 
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drawback  on  this  was  its  personality ;  but  personality  was 
pne  of  his  besetting  sin^.  It  was  his  instant  and  invariable 
resource.  He  had  a  nickname  for  every  one  who  presumed 
to  thwart  him — curt,  stinging,  and  vulgar — suiting  the 
rabble  taste,  and  easily  retained  in  the  rabble  memory. 
There  was  not  a  Lord-Lieutenant  or  a  Secretary  that  did 
not  cariy  away  with  him  a  not  very  welcome  addition. 
Some  of  these  were  severe,  and  all  of  them  insulting.  But 
he  was  ever  heedless  of  the  pain  he  inflicted,  if  he  gained  a 
purpose.  It  is  distressing  to  relate,  what  it  would  be  both 
impossible  and  unpardonable  to  omit,  that  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  Ms  object,  he  unhesitatingly  sacrificed  all  the  con- 
ventional usages  of  society.  The  slave  of  some  ungovernable 
impulse  which  permitted  no  control,  and  oftentimes  set 
decorum  at  defiance,  he  was  not  always  conscious  of  the 
excesses  he  committed,  or  of  the  reprehensible  extent  to 
which  they  were  carried.  This  was  a  weakness  inseparably 
interwoven  with  a  nature  otherwise  not  unkindly.  But  so  it 
was.  Oppose  him  in  his  wildest  whim,  or  contradict  him  on 
the  veriest  trifle,  and  an  instant  hurricane  of  rage  arose, 
irrespectful  of  all  life's  proprieties,  and  sweeping  friend  and 
foe  indiscriminately  before  it.  It  is  very  true  that,  in  calmer 
moments,  repentance  often  came,  but  it  could  not  repair  the 
injury,  nor  even  did  it  prevent  its  repetition.  His  personal 
epithets,  flung  about  at  random,  and  often  produced  by 
momentary  excitement,  though  sometimes  very  happy,  are 
perhaps  better  unrecorded.  One  instance,  however,  some- 
what partaking  of  this  character,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
omit.  In  a  political  trial  he  had  charged  upon  the  Attorney- 
General,  Saurin,  whom  he  hated,  some  official  unfairness,  of 
which  his  colleague,  Bushe,  chivalrously  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility. "  If  there  is  blame  in  it,"  said  he,  "  I  alone 
must  bear  it " — 

*'  Me,  me,  adsum  qui  feci,  in  me  conveitite  ferrum — '* 

"  Finish  the  sentence,  Mr  Solicitor,"  exclaimed  0*Connell ; 
"  add 

*  Mea/raiM  omnis.' " 

But,  after  all,  O'Connell's  true  theatre,  where  he  stood 
alone  and  tmapproachable,  was  an  Irish  aggregate  meet- 
ing.    There,  indeed,  he  shone  in  all  his  glory — a  star  of  the 
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first  magnitude.  His  was  tbat  marvellous  admixture  of 
mirth,  pathos,  drollery,  earnestness^  and  dejection,  which, 
well  compounded,  form  the  true  Milesian.  He  could 
wheedle  and  wink  with  one  eye,  while  he  wept  with  the 
other.  His  fun  was  inexhaustible;  but  if  it  ever  halted, 
then  out  came  his  now  familiar  stereotypes — ^his  "  own 
green  isle" — his  "Irish  heart"  —  his  "head  upon  the 
block  " — ^his  "  hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye  not " — and, 
above  all,  his  inimitable  warning — "  dead  or  alive,  don't 
Ixust  the  Rices  I " — and  they  never  failed  him.  He  made  the 
mob  his  friends,  by  making  himself  one  of  them.  He  studied 
them  at  their  wakes,  and  at  their  fairs,  and  hbwled  the 
humours  of  each  in  their  own  mellifluous  jargon.  The  Irish 
peasant  hails  as  a  brother  the  adept  in  his  language,  and 
O'Connell  lisped  its  beauties  in  his  cradle.  A  specimen  of 
his  manner  at  one  of  these  motley  meetings  may  not  be 
unamusing.  At  the  Clare  election,  to  the  horror  of  Vesey 
Fitzgerald,  the  rival  candidate,  and  a  member  of  the  then 
administration,  Daniel  (with  the  aid  of  his  priests)  polled 
tenant  against  landlord — an  utter  abomination  in  a  country 
where  hitherto  the  serfs  had  been  driven  to  the  poll  in 
droves,  "habited  like  Nebuchadnezzar  when  he  ran  at  grass."* 
Vesey,  a  lord  in  embryo,  could  not  stand  it,  and  he  fled. 
Next  day  was  a  great  day  for  Daniel.  Priest,  curate,  coad- 
jutor, bishop — ^he  who,  with  no  franchise,  had  voted  notwith- 
standing, and  he  who,  having  one,  had  voted  very  often 
— ^the  whole  available  population — the  pure  children  of 
nature,  as  he  called  them,  and  some  of  them  most  justly, 
hailed  their  champion  as  he  shouted  from  the  hustings, 
"  Boys,  whereas  Vasy  Vigarald  ?  Och  hone,  Vasy,  but  it's 
me  that's  dull  without  ye.  RigM^  mavoumeen  I  righi.'f  and 
send  the  bell  about  for  him.     Here's  the  cry  for  you — 

"  Stolen  or  strayed, 
Lost  or  mislaid. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade." 

During  a  Dublin  election,  where  Mr  West  was  a  candidate, 
he  resorted  to  his  nicknames,  and,  "  sow  West,"  and  "  ugly 
West,"  were  lavished  liberally.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  West, 
good-humouredly,   "  Mr  O'Connell  takes  advantage  of  me, 

♦  Corran.  t  "  Run,  darling  1  run." 
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foir  h^  wears  a  wig"-^^^  I  scorn  all  advantage,"  exclaimed 
Daniel,  casting  ofif  the  ornament,  and  exhibiting  a  scalp 
literally  without  a  hair  between  it  and  heaven — ^'  I  scorn  all 
advantage :  compare  ns  now,  boys ;  is  sow  West  the  beauty  ?" 
Daniel  was  pretty  sure  of  the  apple.  Fun  in  Ireland  is  not 
the  less  efficient  when  it  happens  to  be  practical. 

Living,  as  he  did,  in  constant  turmoil,  and  careless  as  he 
was  to  whom  he  gave  offence,  O^Connell,  of  course,  had  a 
multitude  of  enemies.  Of  this,  himself  the  cause,  he  had  no 
right  to  complain;  but  he  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the 
calumnies  they  circulated.  Most  rife  of  these  was  a  charge 
of  want  of  courage — ^in  Ireland  a  rare  and  very  detrimental 
accusation.  O'ConneU,  during  his  latter  years,  decHned  duel- 
ling, and  pubHcly  avowed  his  determination.  The  reason 
given,  and  given  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was,  that  hav- 
ing *' blood  upon  his  hands,  he  had  registered  a  vow  in 
heaven."  To  this  there  could  have  been  no  possible  objec- 
tion, had  he  included  in  the  registry,  a  vow  not  to  offend. 
The  real  charge  to  which  he  made  himself  amenable,  was  his 
perseverance  at  once  in  insult  and  irresponsibility.  The 
truth  is,  O'ConneU's  want  of  courage  consisted  in  his  fight- 
ing the  duel  in  which  the  vow  originated.  The  facts  of  the 
case  are  few  and  simple.  In  one  of  his  many  mob-speeches, 
he  called  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  a  "  beggarly  Corpora- 
tion." A  gentleman  named  D'Esterre  affected  to  feel  this 
as  a  personal  af&ont,  he  being  one  of  that  very  numerous 
body,  and  accordingly  fastened  a  quarrel  on  the  offender. 
It  is  quite  true  that  O'Connell  endeavoured  to  avoid  the 
encounter.  He  did  not  do  enough.  He  should  have  sum- 
moned D'Esterre  before  the  tribunals  of  the  country,  after 
failing  to  appease  him  by  a  repeated  declaration  that  he 
meant  him  no  personal  offence,  and  could  not,  he  being  a 
total  stranger  to  him.  However,  in  an  evil  hour  he  coun- 
tenanced a  savage  and  antichristian  custom — the  unfortu- 
nate D'Esterre  paid  for  his  perverseness  with  his  life,  and 
the  still  more  unfortunate  O'Connell  expiated  his  moral 
timidity  with  much  mental  anguish  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  perpetration  of  a  duel  appears  to  me  no  proof  whatever 
of  personal  courage ;  the  refusal,  in  the  then  state  of  society, 
would  have  shown  much  more.  However,  on  the  occasion 
in  question  he  showed  a  total  absence  of  what  is  vulgarly 
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called  fear ;  indeed,  his  frigid  detenninatioii  was  remarkable. 
Let  those  who  read  the  following  anecdote  remember  that 
he  most  reluctantly  engaged  in  the  combat;  that  he  was 
then  the  father  of  seven  children ;  and  that  it  was  an  alter- 
native of  life  or  death  with  him,  D'Esterre  being  reputed 
an  unerring  marksman.  Being  one  of  those  who  accom- 
panied O^Connell,  he  beckoned  me  aside  to  a  distant  portion 
of  the  very  large  field,  which  had  a  slight  covering  of  snow. 
"  Phillips,"  said  he,  "  this  seems  to  me  not  a  personal  but  a 
political  affair.  I  am  obnoxious  to  a  party,  and  they  adopt 
a  false  pretence  to  cut  me  off.  I  shall  not  submit  to  it. 
They  have  reckoned  without  their  host,  I  promise  you.  I 
am  one  of  the  best  shots  in  Ireland  at  a  mark,  having,  as  a 
public  man,  considered  it  a  duty  to  prepare,  for  my  own 
protection,  against  such  unprovoked  aggression  as  the 
present.  Now,  remember  what  I  say  to  you.  I  may  be 
struck  myself^  and  then  skill  is  out  of  the  question ;  but  if 
I  am  not,  my  antagonist  will  have  cause  to  regret  his  having 
forced  me  into  this  conflict."  The  parties  were  then  very 
soon  placed  on  the  ground  at,  I  think,  twelve  paces  distance, 
each  having  a  case  of  pistols,  with  directions  to  fire  when 
they  chose,  after  a  given  signaL  D'Esterre  rather  agitated 
himself  by  making  a  short  speech,  disclaiming  all  hostility 
to  his  Roman  Catholic  countrymen,  and  took  his  ground, 
somewhat  theatrically  crossing  his  pistols  upon  his  bosom. 
They  fired  almost  together,  and  instantly  on  the  signal. 
D'Esterre  fell,  mortally  wounded.  There  was  the  greatest 
self-possession  displayed  by  both.  It  seemed  to  me  a  duty 
to  narrate  these  details  in  O'Connell's  lifetime  wherever  I 
heard  his  courage  questioned,  and  justice  to  his  memory 
now  prompts  me  to  record  them  here. 

Happy,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  Mr  O'Connell,  had  he  no 
other  charge  than  this  to  answer.  But,  when  posterity, 
bending  over  the-  page  of  his  eventful  life,  shall  rigidly 
inquire  to  what  purpose  was  employed  that  despot  power 
and  boundless  popidarity,  what  must  be  the  answer  ?  Was 
it  to  bind  mankind  in  bonds  of  brotherhood? — ^to  heal  the 
wounds  of  an  afflicted  coimtry  ? — to  cement  the  union  of  the 
whole  human  family?  —  to  include  conflicting  creeds  and 
classes  within  the  Christian  circle  of  charity  and  peace? 
Let  living  Ireland  speak.     Where  are  now  the  countless 
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multitades  ibat  followed  in  his  wake,  and  watched  his 
glance,  and  worshipped  his  very  footsteps  ?  Where  is  now 
tiiat  name,  which  every  hill  and  vale  and  glen  in  Ireland  so 
often  echoed  to  a  popidation's  voice  ?  Who  ever  hears  of  it  ? 
Oblivion  has  become,  as  it  were,  a  national  compact. 

"  Who  put  ia  popularity  their  trust, 
But  write  in  water,  aod  but  limn  the  dust." 

Indeed,  every  trace  of  him  seems  to  have  been  studiously 
obliterated.  Even  his  library,  the  favourite  volumes  with  his 
autograph  annotations,  which,  it  might  be  presumed,  Eoman 
Catholic  gratitude  would  have  prized  as  so  many  relics,  were 
depreciated  and  dispersed  I  But  when  life's  pageantry  had 
passed  away,  a  duty  still  remained.  Death  was  to  be  mocked ; 
and  vilely  mocked  it  was.  Hypocrisy's  farce  was  perfect.  No 
mummery  was  spared.  A  gorgeous  worship  displayed  all 
the  splendour  of  its  pompous  ceremonial.  Mitred  sorrow 
stood  before  the  altar — a  weeping  populace  surrounded  the 
bier;  and  when  the  solemn  organ  pealed  its  last,  and  the 
anthem's  lingering  tones  had  died  away,  the  prudent 
mourners,  fearing  the  effect  perhaps  of  grief  prolonged, 
buried  O'Connell  and  his  memory  together  I  Oh,  popularity  I 
ever  false  and  fickle  I  Vain,  worthless,  perishable  idol ! 
how  long  will  man  mistake  thee  for  a  deity  I 

After  the  Union,  during  the  peace,  or  rather  truce  of  1 802, 
Mr  Curran  visited  Paris.  He  was  there  intimate  with  many 
distinguished  characters,  and  was  fond  of  recollecting  the 
Abbe  Gregoire.  His  temper  was  much  soured,  and  he  saw 
everything  with  a  jaundiced  eye.  "  I  do  not  know,"  said 
he,  in  one  of  his  letters,*  "  that  even  the  few  days  that  I  can 
spend  here  will  not  be  enough :  sickness  long  and  gloomy — 
convalescence  disturbed  by  various  paroxysms — ^relapse  con- 
firmed— ^the  last,  a  spectacle  soon  seen  and  painfully  dwelt 
upon."  The  change  in  French  society  wrought  by  the  Ee- 
volution  was  little  to  his  taste  :  it  was  a  change  from  "  frivo- 
lous elegance  to  a  squalid,  vulgar,  beard-grown  vivacity." 
In  this  mood  he  seemed  rather  to  rejoice  that  republican 
etiquette  prevented  his  presentation  at  the  consular  court. 
In  his  own  quaint  phrase,  "  Not  having  been  baptised  at  St 
James's,  he  could  not  be  confirmed  at  St  Cloud."     During 

*  Life  by  hia  Son. 
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this  visit  be  fell  into  the  deepest  melancholy — saw  no  one — 
and  by  liis  neglect  of  some  old  and  exiled  Mends,  incurred 
from  them  the  imputation  of  forgetfulness.  Amongst  these 
was  Mr  Plowden,  the  author  of  some  celebrated  tracts  on 
Irish  history.  This  called  from  Plowden  the  following  let- 
ter ;  and  Mr  Curran's  reply  must  show  more  frilly  than  any 
delineation  of  mine,  the  dejection  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

"  Mr  Plowden  did  himself  the  honour  of  calling  to  take  leave 

of  Mr  Curran  on  his  return  to  Ireland.     He  has  heard  that  he 

finds  himself  cold,  and  is  displeased  or  disgusted  with  everything 

in  Paris.     Mr  Plowden  for  a  short  time  fondly  hoped  that  a 

forlorn  and  deserted  exile  might  have  proved  an  exception." 
To  J.  P.  Curran,  Esq, 

"  Dear  Plowden, 

'^  How  could  you  send  me  so  imkind  a  fareweU  ? 
Since  my  coming  hither,  I  have  been  in  miserable  health  and 
spirits.  I  am  sorry  you  could  have  thought  my  going  a  great 
distance  to  drop  my  name,  the  smallest  proof  of  respect  or  esteem  ; 
had  I  thought  so,  I  would  not  have  been  insolvent.  I  fear  you 
must  have  been  a  f eUow-sufferer,  or  you  could  not  on  such  grounds 
suspect  me  of  cooling  in  my  esteem  for  your  talents,  or  concern 
for  the  adverse  accidents  which  I  fear  are  the  inseparable  concomi- 
tants of  virttce  and  geniiis.  I  am  not  without  hope  that  I  may 
soon  again  return  hither,  and  then  I  shall  take  care  to  give  no 
caiise  for  your  chiding.  However,  I  cannot  but  say,  that  I  feel 
more  pleasure  than  pain  when  I  have  to  put  up  with  some  little 
jealousies  in  those  I  most  regard,  when  they  proceed  more  from 
their  suspicions  than  from  my  delinquency.  Good -by  for  a 
while,  and  don't  be  disposed  to  doubt  of  the  real  friendship  and 
kindness  of  yours  very  truly,  J.  P.  C." 

To  this  Mr  Plowden  sent  a  farewell  answer,  concluding, 
in  my  mind  most  justly^  thus :  "  May  you  long  live  happy, 
and  never  cease  to  bear  the  honourable  badge  of  singularity 
as  the  only  Irish  senator  of  spotless  and  imexampled  con- 
sistency through  life  I"  It  is  but  right  to  say,  that  as  I 
have  only  copies  without  dates,  I  am  not  certain  whether 
this  correspondence  took  place  in  1802  or  1814.  However, 
it  is  but  too  true  that  the  state  of  his  mind  was  quite  similar 
on  both  occasions. 

In  this  year  (1802)  Mr  Curran  was  employed  in  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  cases  upon  record— one  exhibiting,  in  all 
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its  features,  an  almost  incredible  picture  of  Ireland  in  that 
day.  It  was  the  case  of  Hevey  v.  Sirr,  for  false  imprison- 
ment. His  speecli  admirably  tells  the  story,  and  shows  the 
speaker's  powers  in  all  their  variety. 

"  For  the  purposes  of  this  trial,"  said  he,  "  I  must  carry 
back  your  attention  to  the  melancholy  period  of  1798.  It 
was  at  that  sad  crisis  that  the  defendant,  from  an  obscure 
mdividual,  started  into  notice  and  consequence.  It  is  in  the 
hotbed  of  public  calamity  that  such  portentous  and  inauspi- 
cious products  are  accelerated,  without  being  matured.  From 
being  a  town-major,  a  name  scarcely  legible  in  the  list  of 
public  encumbrances,  he  became  at  once  invested  with  all 
the  powers  of  absolute  authority.  The  life  and  the  liberty 
of  every  man  seemed  to  have  been  surrendered  to  his  dis- 
posal. With  this  gentleman's  extraordinary  elevation  begins 
the  story  of  the  sufferings  and  ruin  of  the  plaintiff. 

"  It  seems,  a  man  of  the  name  of  M*Guire  was  prosecuted 
for  some  offence  against  the  State.  Mr  Hevey,  the  plaintiff, 
by  accident  was  in  court.  He  was  then  a  citizen  of  wealth 
and  credit,  a  brewer  in  the  first  line  of  that  business.  Un- 
fortunately for  him,  he  had  heretofore  employed  the  witness 
for  the  prosecution,  and  found  him  a  man  of  infamous  char- 
acter ;  Tinfortunately  also  he  mentioned  this  circumstance  in 
court.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  insisted  on  his  being 
sworn :  he  was  so.  The  jury  were  convinced  that  no  credit 
was  due  to  the  witness  for  the  crown,  and  the  prisoner  was 
accordingly  acquitted.  In  a  day  or  two  after.  Major  Sirr 
met  the  plaintiff  in  the  street,  and  asked  him  how  he  dared 
to  interfere  in  his  business,  swearing  by  God  he  would  teach 
him  how  to  meddle  with  his  people.  Now,  gentlemen,  there 
are  two  classes  of  prophets,  one  that  derive  their  predictions 
from  real  or  fancied  inspiration,  and  are  sometimes  mistaken ; 
and  another  who  prophesy  what  they  are  determined  to  bring 
about,  themselves.  Of  this  second,  and  by  far  the  most 
authentic  class,  was  the  Major ;  for  Heaven,  you  see,  has  no 
monopoly  of  prediction.  On  the  following  evening,  poor 
Hevey  was  dogged,  in  the  dark,  into  some  lonely  alley: 
there  he  was  seized,  he  knew  not  by  whom,  nor  by  what 
authority,  and  became,  in  a  moment,  to  his  family  and  his 
friends,  as  if  he  had  never  been.  He  was  carried  away  in 
equal  ignorance  of  his  crime  and  of  his  destiny,  whether  to 
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be  tortured,  or  hanged,  or  transported.  His  crime  he  soon 
learned :  it  was  the  treason  he  committed  against  the  majesty 
of  Major  Sirr,  He  was  immediately  conducted  to  a  new 
place  of  imprisonment,  in  the  Castle  yard,  called  the  Provost. 
Of  this  mansion  of  misery,  of  which  you  have  since  heard  so 
much,  Major  Sandys  was,  and  I  believe  yet  is,  the  keeper — 
a  gentleman  of  whom  I  know  how  dangerous  it  is  to  speak — 
and  of  whom  every  prudent  man  will  think  and  talk  with  all 
due  reverence.  He  seems  a  twin-star  of  the  defendant's ; 
equal  in  honour  and  confidence ;  equal  also — for  who  could 
be  superior  ? — in  probity  and  humanity.  To  this  gentleman 
was  my  client  consigned,  and  in  his  custody  he  remained 
about  seven  weeks,  untliought  of  by  the  world,  as  if  he  had 
never  existed.  The  oblivion  of  the  buried  is  as  profound  as 
the  oblivion  of  the  dead.  His  family  may  have  mourned  his 
absence,  or  his  probable  death ;  but  why  should  I  mention  so 
paltry  a  circumstance?  The  fears  or  the  sorrows  of  the 
wretched  give  no  interruption  to  the  general  progress  of 
things.  The  sun  rose,  and  the  sun  set,  just  as  it  did  before  ; 
the  business  of  the  Government — ^the  business  of  the  Castle 
—of  the  feast  and  the  tortm^e — ^went  on  with  their  usual 
exactness  and  tranquillity. 

"  At  last  Mr  Hevey  was  discovered  among  the  sweepings 
of  the  prison,  and  was  at  last  to  be  disposed  of.  He  was, 
accordingly,  honoured  with  the  personal  notice  of  Major 
Sandys.  *  Hevey,'  says  the  Major,  *  I  have  seen  you  ride,  I 
think,  a  smart  sort  of  a  mare ;  you  can't  use  her  here ;  you 
had  better  give  me  an  order  for  her.'  The  plaintiff,  you 
may  well  suppose,  had,  by  this  time,  a  tolerable  idea  of  his 
situation :  he  thought  he  might  have  much  to  fear  from  a 
refusal,  and  something  to  hope  for  from  compliance ;  at  all 
events,  he  saw  it  was  a  means  of  apprising  his  family  that 
he  was  not  dead.  He  instantly  gave  the  order  required. 
The  Major  graciously  accepted  it  it,  saying,  *  Your  courtesy 
will  not  cost  you  much.  You  are  to  be  sent  down  to-morrow 
to  Kilkenny,  to  be  tried  for  your  life.  You  will  most  cer- 
tainly be  hanged  ;  and  you  can  scarcely  think  that  your  journey 
to  the  other  world  will  he  performed  on  horseback,^  The 
humane  and  honourable  Major  was  equally  a  prophet  with 
his  compeer.  The  plaintiff  on  the  next  day  took  leave  of 
his  prison,  as  he  supposed  for  the  last  time,  and  was  sent 
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andeir  a  goazd  to  Kilkftnnjy  then  the  headquarters  of  Sir 
Ottdes  Asgill,  there  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  for  such 
taime  as  might  be  alleged  against  him ! 

^  In  anj  other  ooontiy,  the  scene  that  took  place  on  that 
occasion  might  excite  no  little  horror  and  astonishment ;  but 
with  ns  these  sensations  have  been  extinguished  bj  fine- 
qnencj  of  repetition.  I  am  instructed  that  a  proclamation 
was  sent  forth,  offering  a  reward  to  any  man  who  would 
come  forward  and  give  any  evidence  against  the  traitor 
Hevey.  An  unhappy  wretch,  who  had  been  shortly  before 
condenmed  to  die,  and  was  then  lying  ready  for  execution, 
was  allured  by  the  proposaL  £[is  integrity  was  not  firm 
enough  to  hesitate  long  between  the  alternative  proposed — 
pardon,  fiiYOur,  and  reward — ^with  perjury  on  one  side, — the 
rope  and  the  gibbet  on  the  other.  His  loyalty  decided  the 
question  against  his  soul.  He  was  examined,  and  Hevey 
was  appointed,  by  the  sentence  of  a  mild  and  no  doubt 
enlightened  court-martial,  to  take  the  place  of  the  witness, 
and  succeed  to  the  vacant  halter. 

"  He  thought  now,  as  you  may  suppose,  that  his  labours 
were  at  an  end ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  His  hour  was  not 
yet  come.  You  probably,  gentlemen — or  you,  my  lords — are 
accounting  for  his  escape  by  the  fortunate  recollection  of 
some  early  circumstances  that  might  have  smote  upon  the 
sensibility  of  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  and  made  him  believe  that 
he  was  in  debt  to  Providence  for  the  life  of  one  innocent, 
though  convicted,  victim.  But  it  was  not  so.  His  escape 
was  purely  accidental.  The  proceedings  on  the  trial  hap- 
pened to  meet  the  eye  of  Lord  Comwallis.  The  freaks  of 
Fortune  are  not  always  cruel ;  in  the  bitterness  of  her  jocu- 
larity, you  see  she  can  adorn  the  miscreancy  of  the  slave 
in  the  trappings  of  power  and  rank  and  wealth.  But  her 
playfulness  is  not  always  inhuman ;  she  will  sometimes  in 
her  gambols  fling  oil  upon  the  wounds  of  the  sufferer ;  slie 
will  sometimes  save  the  captive  from  the  dungeon  and  the 
grave,  were  it  only  that  she  might  afterwards  reconsign  him 
to  his  destiny,  by  the  reprisal  of  capricious  cruelty  upon  fan- 
tastic commiseration.  Lord  Cornwallis  read  the  transmiss 
of  Hevey's  condemnation.  His  heart  recoiled  from  the  de- 
tail of  stupidity  and  barbarity.  He  dashed  his  pen  across 
the  odious  record,  and  ordered  that  Hevey  should  be  forth- 
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with  liberated.  I  cannot  but  highly  honour  him  for  his 
conduct  in  this  instance  ;  nor,  when  I  recollect  his  peculiar 
position  at  that  disastrous  period,  can  I  much  blame  him  for 
not  having  acted  towards  that  court  with  the  same  vigour 
and  indignation  which  he  hath  since  shown  with  respect  to 
those  abominable  jurisdictions. 

'*  Heyey  was  now  a  man  again  :  he  shook  the  dust  off  his 
feet  against  his  prison  gate  :  his  heart  beat  the  response  to 
the  anticipated  embrace  of  his  family  and  his  friends,  and  he 
returned  to  Dublin.  On  his  arrival  here,  one  of  the  first 
persons  he  met  with  was  his  old  friend  Major  Sandys.  In  the 
eye  of  poor  Hevey,  justice  and  humanity  had  shorn  the 
Major  of  his  beams.  He  no  longer  regarded  him  vrith  respect 
or  terror.  He  demanded  his  mare  ;  observing,  that  though 
he  might  have  travelled  to  heaven  on  foot,  he  thought  it 
more  comfortable  to  perform  his  earthly  journeys  on  horse- 
back. *  Ungrateful  villain  1 ' ^ said  the  Major,  'is  this  the 
gratitude  you  show  to  his  Majesty  and  to  me  for  our  cle- 
mency to  you?  You  shan't  get  possession  of  the  beast, 
which  you  have  forfeited  by  your  treason ;  nor  can  I  suppose 
that  a  noble  animal,  which  had  been  honoured  with  convey- 
ing the  weight  of  duty  and  allegiance,  could  condescend  to 
load  her  loyal  loins  with  the  vile  burthen  of  a  convicted 
traitor.'  As  to  the  Major,  I  am  not  surprised  that  he  spoke 
and  acted  as  he  did.  He  was,  no  doubt,  astonished  at  the  im- 
pudence and  novelty  of  calling  the  privileges  of  official  plun- 
der into  question.  Hardened  by  the  numberless  instances 
of  that  mode  of  unpunished  acquisition,  he  had  erected  the 
frequency  of  impunity  into  a  sort  of  warrant  of  spoil  and 
rapine.  One  of  these  instances  I  feel  I  am  now  bringing  to 
the  memory  of  your  lordship.  A  learned  and  respected 
brother  barrister*  had  a  silver  cup ;  the  Major  heard  that  for 
many  years  it  had  borne  an  inscription  of  "  Erin  go  Bragh," 
which  meant  Ireland  for  ever.  The  Major  considered  this 
perseverance  in  guilt  for  such  a  length  of  years  a  forfeitm-e 
of  the  delinquent  vessel.  My  poor  friend  was  accordingly 
robbed  of  his  cup.  But,  upon  writing  to  the  then  Attorney- 
General,  that  excellent  officer  felt  the  outrage,  as  it  was  his 
nature  to  feel  everything  barbarous  or  base ;  and  the 
Major's  sideboard  was  condemned  to  the  grief  of  restitution. 

*  Macnally. 
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And  here  let  me  Bay,  in  my  own  defence,  that  this  is  the  only 
occasion  upon  which  I  oyer  mentioned  the  circumstance  with 
the  least  appearance  of  lightness.  I  have  often  told  the 
story  in  a  way  that  it  would  not  become  me  to  tell  it  here. 
I  have  told  it  in  the  spirit  of  those  feelings  which  were 
excited  at  seeing  that  one  man  could  be  sober  and  humane, 
at  a  crisis  when  so  many  thousands  were  drunk  and  barbar- 
ous. And  probably  my  statement  was  not  stinted  by  the 
recollection,  that  I  held  that  person  in  peculiar  respect  and 
regard.  But  little  does  it  signify  whether  acts  of  moderation 
and  humanity  are  blazoned  by  gratitude,  by  flattery,  or  by 
friendship— they  are  recorded  in  the  heart  from  which  they 
sprang ;  and  in  the  hour  of  adverse  vicissitude,  if  it  should 
ever  come,  sweet  is  the  odour  of  their  memory,  and  precious 
the  balm  of  their  consolation.  But  to  return :  Hevey  brought 
an  action  for  his  mare.  The  Major,  not  choosing  to  come  into 
court,  and  thereby  suggest  the  probable  success  of  a  thou- 
sand actions,  restored  the  property,  and  paid  the  costs  of  the 
suit  to  the  attorney  of  Mr  Hevey. 

"  It  may  perhaps  strike  you,  my  lord,  as  if  I  was  stating 
what  was  not  relevant  to  this  action.  It  is  materially  perti- 
nent ;  I  am  stating  a  system  of  concerted  vengeance  and 
oppression.  These  two  men  acted  in  concert;  they  were 
Archer  and  Aimwell — ^you  master  at  Litchfield,  and  I  at 
Coventry;  you  plunderer  in  the  jail,  and  I  tyrant  in  the 
street ;  and  in  our  respective  situations  we  will  co-operate  in 
the  common  cause  of  robbery  and  vengeance.  And  I  state 
this  because  I  see  Major  Sandys  in  Court,  and  because  I  feel 
I  can  prove  the  fact  beyond  the  possibility  of  denial.  If  he 
does  not  dare  to  appear,  so  called  upon  as  I  have  called  upon 
him,  I  prove  it  by  his  not  daring  to  appear.  If  he  does  ven- 
ture to  come  forward,  I  will  prove  it  by  his  own  oath ;  or  if 
he  ventures  to  deny  a  syllable  I  have  stated,  I  will  prove  by 
irrefragable  evidence  that  his  denial  was  false  and  perjured. 
Thus  far,  gentlemen,  we  have  traced  the  plaintiff  through 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  barbarous  imprisonment,  of  atro- 
cious condemnation,  and  of  accidental  deliverance.  Three 
years  had  elapsed  since  that  deliverance.  The  public  at- 
mosphere had  cleared,  the  private  destiny  of  Hevey  seemed 
to  have  brightened,  but  the  malice  of  his  enemies  had 
not  been  appeased.  On  the  8th  of  September  last,  Mr  Hevey 
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was  sitting  in  a  pnblio  coffee-house ;  Major  Siir  was  tHere. 
Mr  Hevej  was  informed  that  the  Major  had  that  moment  said 
that  he  (Hevey)  ought  to  have  been  hanged.  The  plaintiff 
was  fired  at  the  charge.  He  fixed  his  eye  on  Sirr,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  dared  to  say  so.  Sirr  declared  that  he  had,  and 
had  said  truly.  Hevey  answered  that  he  was  a  slanderous 
scoundreL  At  the  instant  Sirr  rushed  upon  him,  and  assisted 
by  three  or  four  of  his  satellites,  who  had  attended  him  in 
disguise,  secured  him,  and  sent  him  to  the  Castle-guard,  de- 
siring that  a  receipt  might  be  given  for  the  villain.  He  was 
sent  thither.  The  officer  of  the  guard  happened  to  be  an 
Englishman,  but  lately  arrived  in  Ireland.  He  said  to  the 
bailiffs,  ^  If  this  was  in  England,  I  should  think  this  gentle- 
man entitled  to  bail ;  but  I  don't  know  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try. However,  you  had  better  loosen  those  irons  on  his 
wrists,  or  I  think  they  may  kill  him.' 

"Major  Sirr,  the  defendant,  soon  arrived,  went  into  his 
office,  and  returned  with  an  order  which  he  had  written,  and 
by  virtue  of  which  Mr  Hevey  was  conveyed  to  the  custody 
of  his  old  friend  and  jailor  Major  Sandys.      Here   he  was 
flung  into  a  room  about  thirteen  feet  by  twelve  :  it  was  called 
the  Hospital  of  the  Provost.   It  was  occupied  by  six  beds,  in 
which  were  to  lie  fourteen  or  fifteen  miserable  wretches, 
some  of  them  sinking  under  contagious  diseases.     On  his 
first  entrance,  the  light  that  was  admitted  by  the  opening 
of  the  door  disclosed  to  him  a  view  of  the  sad  fellow-suf- 
ferers, for  whose  loathsome  society  he  was  once  more  to 
exchange  the  cheerful  haunts  of  men,  the  use  of  the  open  air, 
and  of  his  own  limbs,  and  where  he  was  condemned  to  expi- 
ate the  disloyal  hatred  and  contempt  which  he  had  dared 
to  show  to  the  overweening  and  felonious  arrogance  of  slaves 
in  office  and  minions  in  authority.     Here  he  passed  the 
first  night  without  bed  or  food.     The  next  morning  his  hu- 
mane keeper,  the  Major,  arrived.     The  plaintiff  demanded 
why  he  was  so  imprisoned  ?— complained  of  hunger,  and 
asked  for  the  jail  allowance.     Major  Sandys  repHed  with  a 
torrent  of  abuse,  which  he  concluded  by  saying :    *  Your 
crime  is  your  insolence  to  Major  Sirr.     However,  he  disdains 
to  trample  upon  you ;  you  may  appease  him  by  proper  and 
contrite  submission ;  but  unless  you  do  so,  you  shall  rot 
where  you  are.     I  tell  you  this,  that  if  Government  will  not 
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protect  us,  by ,  we  will  not  protect  them.     You  will 

probably  (for  I  know  your  insolent  and  ungrateful  hardiness) 
attempt  to  get  out  a  Habeas  Corpus ;  but  in  that  you  will 
find  yourself  mistaken,  as  such  a  rascal  deserves.'  Hevey 
was  insolent  enough  to  issue  a  Habeas  Corpus^  and  a  return 
was  made  to  it  that  he  was  in  custody,  under  a  warrant  from 
Qeneral  Craig,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  That  the  return 
was  a  gross  falsehood,  fabricated  by  Sirr,  I  am  instructed  to 
assert.     Let  him  prove  the  truth  of  it,  if  he  can. 

"  I  have  now  given  you  a  mere  sketch  of  this  extraordinary 
history.  No  country,  governed  by  any  settled  laws,  or 
treated  with  conmion  humanity,  could  furnish  any  occurrences 
of  such  unparalleled  atrocity ;  and  if  the  author  of  Caleb 
WUliamSj  or  of  the  Simple  Story ^  were  to  read  the  tale  of  this 
man's  sufferings,  it  might,  I  think,  humble  the  vanity  of 
their  talents  (if  they  are  not  too  proud  to  be  vain),  when 
they  saw  how  much  more  finiitful  a  source  of  incident  could 
be  found  in  the  infernal  workings  of  the  heart  of  a  malignant 
slave  than  in  the  richest  copiousness  of  the  most  fertile  and 
creative  imagination.  But  it  is  the  destiny  of  Ireland  to  be 
the  scene  of  such  horrors,  and  to  be  stung  by  such  reptiles 
to  madness  and  to  death.'' 

Adverting  to  the  damages  which  the  atrocity  of  such  a 
case  demanded,  among  other  observations,  Mr  Curran  said  : 
"  I  cannot  also  but  observe  to  you,  that  the  real  state  of 
one  country  is  more  forcibly  impressed  on  the  attention  of 
another,  by  a  verdict  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  than  it  could 
be  by  any  general  description.  When  you  endeavour  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  a  great  number  of  barbarians  practising  a  great 
variety  of  cruelties  upon  an  incalculable  multitude  of  sufferers, 
nothing  defbite  or  specific  finds  its  way  to  the  heart,  nor  is 
any  sentiment  excited  save  that  of  a  general,  erratic,  unappro- 
priated commiseration.  If,  for  instance,  you  wished  to  con- 
vey to  the  mind  of  an  English  matron  the  horrors  of  that 
direful  period,  when,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrance  of  the 
ever-to-be-lamented  Abercrombie,  our  poor  people  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  licentious  brutality  of  the  soldiery  by  the 
authority  of  the  State,  you  would  vainly  endeavour  to  give 
her  a  general  picture  of  lust  and  rapine,  and  murder  and 
conflagration.  By  endeavouring  to  comprehend  everything, 
you  would  convey  nothing.     When  the  £ftther  of  poetry 
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wishes  to  portray  the  movements  of  contending  armies  and 
an  embattled  plain,  he  exemplifies  only,  he  does  not  describe ; 
he  does  not  ventore  to  depict  the  perplexed  and  promiscnons 
conflicts  of  adverse  hosts,  but  by  the  acts  and  fates  of  a  few 
individuals  he  conveys  a  notion  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
fight  and  the  fortunes  of  the  day.     So  should  your  story  to 
her  keep  clear  of  generalities :  instead  of  exhibiting  the 
picture  of  an  entire  province,  select  a  single  object ;  and, 
even  in  that. single  object,  do  not  release  the  imagination  of 
your  hearer  from  its  task  by  giving  more  thaii  an  outline. 
Take  a  cottage ;  place  the  afirighted  mother  of  her  orphan 
daughter  at  the  door,  the  paleness  of  death  upon  her  face, 
and  more  than  its  agonies  in  her  heart ;  her  aching  eye,  her 
anxious  ear,  struggle  through  the  mist  of  closing  day  to  catch 
the  approaches  of  desolation  and   dishonour.     The   rufi&an 
gang  arrives — the  feast  of  plunder  begins — ^the  cup  of  mad- 
ness kindles  in  its  circulation.      The  wandering  glances  of 
the  ravisher  become  concentrated  upon  the  shrinking  and 
devoted  victim.     You  need  not  dilate — ^you  need  not  expatiate 
— the  unpolluted  mother  to  whom  you  tell  the  story  of  horror 
beseeches  you  not  to  proceed ;  she  presses  her  child  to  her 
heart — she  drowns  it  in  her  tears — ^her  fancy  catches  more 
than  an  angel's  tongue  could  describe ;  at  a  single  glance 
she  takes  in  the  whole  miserable  succession  of  force,  of  pro- 
fanation, of  despair,  of  death.     So  it  is  in  the  question  before 
us.     If  any  man  shall  hear  of  this  day's  transactions,  he  can- 
not be  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  they  have  been  confined 
to  a  single  character,  like  those  now  brought  before  you. 
No,  gentlemen ;  far  from  it.     He  will  have  too.  much  common 
sense  not  to  know  that  outrages  Hke  these  are  never  solitary ; 
that  when  the  public  calamity  generates  imps  like  those, 
their  number  is  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  their  fiiry  as 
insatiable  as  its  waves.     I  am,  therefore,  anxious  that  our 
masters  should  have  one  authenticated  instance  of  the  treat- 
ment which  our  unhappy  country  suffers  under  the  sanction 
of  their  authority." 

The  reader  of  this  narrative,  borne  out  as  it  was  by 
proof,  will  scarcely  believe  that  the  damages  awarded  were 
only  £150  I  Such  was  the  abject  prostration  of  the  public 
mind. 

With  the  allusion  to  the  author  of  Caleb  Williams  in  this 
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Bpeech,  there  is  a  little  anecdote  connected.  He  was,  in  {ieict, 
in  court  at  the  time  ;  Curran  having  brought  him  from  the 
Priory,  where  he  was  then  on  a  visit,  in  order  to  hear  the 
trial.  The  compliment  was  thrown  in  as  a  sop  to  the  philo- 
sopher, but  it  failed.  It  was  amusing  to  hear  Curran  relate 
their  return  home  in  his  carriage.  He  took  his  seat,  as  he 
confessed,  iully  expecting  something  civil  from  Godwin,  were 
it  only  out  of  gratitude.  There  was  the  most  provoking 
silence;  commonplaces  on  the  weather,  the  buildings,  the 
bridges,  alone  interrupted  it.  Curran  at  last  lost  all  patience 
— "  What  did  you  think,  my  dear  Godwin,  of  our  cause  to- 
day ?  "  "  Oh,  I  had  forgotten,"  said  the  philosopher :  "  I  am 
very  glad  I  heard  you,  as  I  have  now  some  idea  of  your 
manner y  Curran  used  to  tell  the  story  playfully  enough ; 
vanity  was  not  one  of  his  foibles.  It  was  well  known,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  prominent  among  those  of  his  great  rival 
Erskine.  He  knew  this,  and  one  day  strolled  into  the  King's 
Bench,  when  Erskine  was  engaged  in  some  trumpery  case, 
where  display  was  out  of  the  question.  Erskine  became 
extremely  fidgety  when  he  saw  his  auditor ;  and  when  the 
verdict  was  given,  could  restrain  himself  no  longer — "  Curran, 
I  hope  you  won't  judge  us  by  to-day  ? ''  "  Most  certainly  I 
will,"  said  Curran,  "as  I  am  sure  you  are  equally  clever 
every  day."     He  used  to  relate  this  story  with  much  glee. 

His  intimacy  with  Godwin  was  of  old  standing,  and  their 
esteem  was  mutual.  The  very  la^t  note  he  ever  wrote,  and 
which  I  highly  prize,  was  an  invitation  to  me  to  meet  the 
philosopher  at  dinner  at  Brompton.  Godwin  dedicated  a 
work  "  to  the  memory  of  Curran,  the  sincerest  friend  I  ever 
had."  The  tribute  did  honour  to  both,  and  ought  to  put  the 
vile  tribe  to  the  blush,  who,  to  other  slanders  upon  Curran, 
joined  an  imputation  of  insincerity. 
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The  Emmett  family. — Unhappy  principles  instilled  by  the  &ther  into  his 
sons.  —  Temple  Emmett — of  great  promise — dies  early.  —  Thomas  Addis 
Emmett.  —  Notice  of,  by  Tone.  —  Becomes  a  member  of  tiie  Irish 
Directory. — Instance  of  his  fearlessness  at  the  bar. — Obliged  to  expatriate 
himselfl  —  Goes  to  America.  —  Called  to  the  bar.  —  A  combination  against 
him.  —  Rufus  King  and  Pinkney  assail  him.  —  He  defeats  both.  —  Great 
success  in  his  profession. — His  death. — Disting^mshed  honours  paid  to  bis 
memory. — A  public  monument  erected  to  him. — Sketch  of  him  by  Judge 
Storey. — Robert  Emmet. — Sketch  of  him  by  Moore. — His  early  studies. — 
His  outbreak  in  1803.  —  Murder  of  Lord  Kilwarden.  —  His  heroic  death. — 
Emmett's  natural  enthusiasm.  —  His  affection  for  Miss  Sarah  Ourran. — Mr 
Curran's  first  knowledge  that  it  was  mutual. — Emmett  apprehended  and 
convicted  of  high  treason.  —  His  speech.  —  His  execution.  —  Affecting 
incidents  in  prison. — Moore's  lines  on  him. — Enmiett's  letter  to  Mr  Gurran, 
after  his  conviction. — Mr  Plunket  slandered  respecting  Emmett. — His 
exculpatiou.  —  Miss  Ourran  leaves  her  home.  —  Visits  Mr  Penrose's. — 
Marries,  and  dies  broken-hearted. 

The  memorable  year  1803  reintroduces — sadly  enough  upon 
the  scene — ^the  name  of  Emmett.  The  father  of  this  remark- 
able family  was  a  physician,*  in  good  practice,  resident  in 
Dublin.  He  was  a  very  ardent  politician,  and  according  to 
Mr  Grattan,  was  ever  "  mixing  up  his  pills  with  his  plans," 
sometimes  much  to  the  perplexity  of  the  patients.  He  had 
three  sons,  all  gifted  with  very  rare  genius,  and  these  it  was 
his  delight  to  educate  in  his  principles.  Curran  used  face- 
tiously to  describe  the  old  Doctor  giving  them  what  he  called 
"their  morning  draught.''  "Well,  Temple,  what  would 
you  do  for  your  country  ?  Addis,  would  you  kill  your  sister 
for  your  country? — would  you  kill  your  brother? — would 
you  kill  me  ? ''  Little,  alas  I  did  that  unhappy  father  foresee 
the  consequences  of  the  lesson  he  was  inculcating  I  and  little 
also  did  Curran  dream,  when  he  turned  this  inappropriate 

*  He  was  State  physician. 
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tuition  into  a  jest,  how  moumfnlly  it  was  one  day  to  afifect 
himself  I  How  revolting,  how  heart-rending  it  is  to  hear  the 
unhappy  Eobert  thus  apostrophising  that  deluded  parent  on 
the  eve  of  his  execution  !  "  If  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious 
dead  participate  in  the  concerns  of  those  who  were  dear  to 
them  in  this  transitory  scene,  dear  shade  of  my  venerated 
father  1  look  down  on  your  suffering  son,  and  see  has  he  for  one 
moment  deviated  from  those  moral  and  political  principles  which 
you  80  early  inculcated  into  his  youthful  mind^  and  for  which  he 
has  now  to  offer  up  his  life!  "  Alas !  alas  I  indeed  unhappy 
father,  could  this  mournful  appeal  have  reached  him  I  Of 
this  family.  Temple,  the  eldest,  passed  through  the  Univer- 
sity with  such  success,  that  it  is  said  the  examiners  changed, 
in  his  case,  the  usual  approbation  of  Valde  hene^  into  the 
more  laudatory  one  of  0  quam  bene  I  His  rise  at  the  Irish 
Bar  was  unexampled,  and  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  with  a 
reputation  to  which  time  could  not  have  added,  he  was 
called  away.  The  second  brother,  Thomas  Addis,  to  whom 
I  have  alluded  in  the  sketch  of  Tone,  is  thus  delineated  in 
his  journal :  "  Emmett  is  a  man  completely  after  my  own 
heart ;  of  a  great  and  comprehensive  mind  ;  of  the  warmest 
and  sincerest  affection  for  his  Mends ;  and  of  a  firm  and 
steady  adherence  to  his  principles — to  which  he  has  sacri- 
ficed much — as  I  know,  and  would  I  am  sure,  if  necessary, 
sacrifice  his  life/'  He  was  originally  intended  for  a 
physician,  and  had  actually  graduated  at  Edinburgh, 
when  the  premature  death  of  Temple  changed  his  course, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  his  fellow-student.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, he  relinquished  medicine  for  the  law.  Had  he  confined 
himself  to  his  profession,  there  could  have  been  no  doubt, 
from  the  eminence  to  which  he  soon  attained,  of  his  ulti- 
mately realising  every  object  of  his  ambition.  But  the  upas- 
seed  sown  in  his  youthful  mind  had  fallen  on  a  too  congenial 
soil,  and  was  rising  fast  to  obscure  the  brightness  of  his 
prospects.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  unhappy  politics  of 
the  day,  and  became  at  last  so  inextricably  compromised, 
that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government,  he  was  self-expa- 
triated. It  does  not  appear  that  Emmett  had  committed  any 
indictable  offence,  but  he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Directory,  and  had  so  embarked  his  enthusiasm  and  his  talents 
in  the  cause,  that  retract  he  could  not,  and  to  proceed  was 
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death.  The  dootrines  of  the  Directory  must  have  led  to 
rebellion,  and  did  bo  at  last.  On  his  examination  before  the 
Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  John  Pamell, 
with  shrewd  common  sense,  thus  answered  his  theories  : 
"  Mr  Emmett,  while  you  and  the  Executive  were  philosophis- 
ing. Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  arming  and  disciplining 
the  people ;  " — at  once  a  commentary  on,  and  an  obvious 
consequence  of,  the  creed  of  the  Directory.  Emmett  him- 
self I  never  saw.  He  was  in  America  some  years  before  I 
was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar.  But  I  found  his  memory  still 
&esh  there,  and  many  of  his  associates  still  remaining.  From 
their  report  of  him,  it  was  quite  clear  that  his  presence  in 
Ireland  was  incompatible  with  its  peace,  and  his  public 
manifestations  were  the  more  dangerous,  because  in  private 
life  he  was  altogether  irreproachable.  Peter  Burrowes,  his 
friend  and  correspondent  (in  the  teeth  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment), used  to  revel  in  the  recollection  of  him.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote,  which  he  frequently  repeated,  and  with  great 
effect,  vividly  exhibits  the  intrepidity  of  the  man.  A  malcon- 
tent had  been  convicted  of  taking  the  United  Irishman's 
oath,  which,  as  a  curiosity,  is  here  inserted. 

"  I,  A.  B.,  in  the  presence  of  God,  do  pledge  myself  to  my 
country,  that  I  will  use  all  my  abilities  and  influence  in  the 
attainment  of  an  adequate  and  impartial  representation  of  the 
Irish  nation  in  Parliament ;  and  as  a  means  of  absolute  and 
immediate  necessity  in  the  attainment  of  this  chief  good  of 
Ireland,  I  will  endeavour,  as  much  as  lies  in  my  power,  to 
forward  a  brotherhood  of  affection,  an  identity  of  interests,  a 
communion  of  rights,  and  a  union  of  power  among  Irish- 
men of  all  religious  persuasions,  without  which  every  re- 
form in  Parliament  must  be  partial,  not  national,  inadequate 
to  the  wants,  delusive  to  the  wishes,  and  insufficient  for  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  this  country."  This  oath  sounds 
harmlessly  and  plausibly  enough ;  but  we  have  been  en- 
lightened since  as  to  what  the  "brotherhood  of  affection  "  in 
reality  meant.  Emmett,  on  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
after  exhausting  his  learning  and  ingenuity,  astonished  his 
hearers  with  this  startling  peroration :  "  And  now,  my  lords, 
here,  in  the  presence  of  this  legal  Court,  this  crowded  audi- 
tory— in  the  presence  of  the  Being  that  witnesses  and  directs 
this  judicial  tribunal— even  here,  my  lords,  I,  Thomas  Addis 
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Emmett,  declare — T  take  the  oath  I  "  And  while  bar,  bench, 
and  auditory  "  held  their  breath,"  he  kissed  the  book  I  All 
men  seemed  HteraUy  so  stunned  by  this  daring  and  hazard- 
ous experiment,  that  it  passed  unreprehended.  However, 
that  the  offence  was  indictable  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt, 
for  the  Court  sustained  the  judgment. 

After  an  imprisonment  of  four  years  in  Fort  George,  in 
violation  of  an  express  promise,  as  alleged  by  Emmett,  the 
State  prisoners  were  released,  and  in  1804,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  he  landed  in  America.  After  some  hesitation  as  to 
whether  he  would  not  pursue  his  original  profession  as  a 
physician,  he  at  length  again  determined  on  the  bar.  His 
caU,  however,  without  a  preliminary  probation  of  three  years, 
was  no  matter  of  course ;  on  the  contrary,  he  encountered  a 
violent  opposition  from  Chancellor  Kent,  then  Chief- Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  at  length  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  his  brethren,  and,  by  a  suspension  of  its  rules,  he  became 
an  American  barrister.  From  the  family  of  the  Clintons,  the 
chief  of  which  was  then  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
he  received  both  advice  and  countenance,  and  at  their  sug- 
gestion it  was  that  he  located  himself  in  that  city.  Still,  all 
was  not  fair  weather.  America,  the  Utopia  of  his  republican 
idolatry,  had  its  feuds  and  its  parties,  the  violence  of  which 
it  was  his  fate  to  experience.  There  were  those  in  New  York 
for  whom  Emmett  was  even  too  republican.  Partly  from  an 
antipathy  to  his  politics,  and  partly,  it  is  to  be  feared,  from 
professional  jealousy,  the  Federalist  party  at  the  local  bar 
outraged  all  decency  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  hold  briefs  with 
him  I  But  he  who  had  braved  power  in  its  stronghold  was 
not  the  man  to  quail  before  such  a  confederacy  as  that.  Ho 
confronted  and  crushed  it,  and  reaped  not  merely  the  pecu- 
niary rewards,  but,  what  of  course  he  prized  more,  the  hon- 
ours of  the  profession.  His  enemies  cowered  before  him; 
Chancellor  Kent  rejoiced  in  the  recantation  of  his  hostility  ; 
and  the  expatriated  Irishman  became  Attorney-General  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  It  was,  indeed,  an  enviable  eleva- 
tion, because  attained  by  no  unworthy  art  or  servile  compro- 
mise, but  fairly  earned  by  splendid  talents,  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, and  stem  independence.  It  requires  some  experi- 
ence of  the  difficulties  he  overcame  in  a  strange  land  amid 
envious  rivals,  friendless  and  isolated,  to  estimate  his  merits. 
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There  are  Bome  interesting  incidents  recorded  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Emmett  met  his  enemies.     Among  these,  (me  of 
the  most  formidable,  and  also  the  most  eminent,  was  Mr 
Roftis  King,  a  name  distingoished  for  statesmanship  and 
diplomacy.      Emmett,  it  will  be  observed,  owed  him   an 
ancient  grudge,  and  avenged  it  on  the  occasion  of  King's 
being  candidate  for  the  governorship  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  1807.     At  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  in  that  city,  he 
bitterly  assiuled  the  Federal  candidate,  and  was,  in  return, 
as  bitterly  assailed  by  him,  and  by  the  press  in  his  interest. 
Emmett  retorted,  in  a  letter,  his  charges  against  King,  one 
of  which  was  his  interference,  as  ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
St  James's,  to  prevent  the  State  prisoners  from  residing  in 
America  I — a  cruel,  and,  from  such  a  quarter,  a  scandalous 
interference.      However,  America,  universal  America,  has 
long  ago,  by  a  noble  and  generous  hospitality,  vindicated 
her  character  from  any  participation  in  such  a  proceeding. 
"  Your  interference  was  then,  sir,"  writes  Emmett,  "  made 
the  pretext  for  detaining  us  four  years  in  custody,  by  which 
very  extensive  and  useful  plans  of  settlement  within  these 
States  were  broken  up.     The  misfortunes  which  you  brought 
upon  the   objects   of  your  persecution  were  incalculable. 
.^Jmost  all  of  us  wasted  four  of  the  best  years  of  our  lives  in 
prison.     As  to  me,  I  should  have  brought  along  with  me 
my  father  and  his  family,  including  a  brother^  whose  name, 
perhaps,  even  you  will  not  read  without  emotions  of  sympathy 
and  respect.     Others,  nearly  connected  with  me,  would  have 
become  partners  in  my  emigration.     But  all  of  them  have 
been  torn  from  me.     I  have  been  prevented  from  saving  a 
brother  —  from  receiving  the  dying  blessings  of  a  father, 
mother,  and  sister — and  from  soothing  their  last  agonies  by 
,my  cares  ;  and  this,  sir,  by  your  unwarrantable  and  unfeel- 
ing interference." 

Who,  on  reading  this,  can  refuse  a  tear  to  the  fate  of 
Robert  Emmett?  What  virtues  were  not  shorn  of  their 
effect,  what  talents  were  not  robbed  of  their  influence,  by 
this  most  monstrous  interposition  !  Had  this  not  happened, 
instead  of  expiating  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  boyhood  on  a 
scaffold,  the  fritmre  man  might  have  wreathed  fresh  laurels 
for  his  native  land,  and  repaid  with  service,  and  requited 
with  glory,  that  of  his  adoption.     It  were  vain  to  speculate 
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on  what  might  have  heen ;  hnt  surely,  never  was  dawn  more 
splendid  overoast,  or  a  fairer  spring  hlighted  in  its  promise. 
Emmett  thus  proceeds : — 

''  These  remarks  I  address  with  all  hecoming  respect  to 
one  whom  his  press  describes  as  '  the  first  man  in  the  conn- 
try.'  Yet,  in  fact,  sir,  I  do  not  clearly  see  in  what  consists 
yonr  superiority  over  myself.  It  is  true  yon  have  been  a 
resident  minister  at  St  James's ;  and,  if  what  I  have  read  in 
the  public  prints  be  true,  and  if  you  be  apprised  of  my  near 
relationship  and  family  connection  with  the  late  Sir  John 
Temple,  you  must  acknowledge  that  your  interference,  as 
minister,  against  my  being  permitted  to  emigrate  to  America, 
is  a  very  curious  instance  of  the  caprice  of  fortune.  But,  let 
that  pass.  To  what  extent  I  ought  to  yield  to  you  for  talent 
and  information,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  In  no  other  respect, 
however,  do  I  feel  your  excessive  superiority.  My  private 
character  and  conduct  are,  I  hope,  as  fair  as  yours ;  and  even 
in  those  matters  which  I  consider  as  trivial,  but  upon  which 
aristocratic  pride  is  accustomed  to  stamp  a  value,  I  should 
not  be  inclined  to  shrink  from'  competition.  My  birth,  cer- 
tainly, will  not  humble  me  by  the  comparison.  My  paternal 
fortune  was  probably  much  greater  than  yours ;  the  conside- 
ration in  which  the  name  I  bear  was  held  in  my  native  coun- 
try, was  as  great  as  yours  was  ever  likely  to  be,  before  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  contributing  to  its  celebrity.  As  to  the 
amount  of  what  private  fortune  I  have  been  able  to  save 
from  the  wreck  of  calamity,  it  is  unknown  to  you  or  to  your 
friends ;  but  two  things  I  will  teU  you — I  never  was  indebted, 
either  in  the  country  from  which  I  came,  or  in  any  other  in 
which  I  have  lived,  to  any  man  further  than  the  necessary 
credit  for  the  current  expenses  of  a  family,  and  am  not  so 
circumstanced  that  I  should  '  tremble  for  my  subsistence  '  at 
the  threatened  displeasure  of  your  friends.  Circumstances 
which  cannot  be  controlled  have  decided  that  my  name  must 
be  embodied  in  history.  From  the  manner  in  which  my 
political  adversaries,  and  some  of  my  contemporary  histo- 
rians, unequivocally  hostile  to  my  principles,  already  speak  of 
me,  I  have  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that,  when  the  false- 
hoods of  the  day  are  withered  and  rotten,  I  shall  be  respected 
and  esteemed.  You,  sir,  will  probably  be  forgotten  when  I 
shall  be  remembered  with  honour :  or  if,  peradventure,  your 
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name  should  descend  to  posterity,  yon  will  be  only  known  as 
the  recorded  instniment  of  part  of  my  persecutions,  suffer- 
ings, and  misfortunes."* 

Nor  was  this  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  had  to  en- 
counter the  virulence  of  an  ex-ambassador.  It  really  would 
appear  as  if  a  residence  in  Europe  and  access  to  its  courts 
ratiier  polished  away  a  little  of  the  roughness  of  republican- 
ism. One  is  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  patriotism  of 
the  exile,  his  love  of  freedom,  and  the  sacrifices  he  volim- 
teered  for  it,  cast  upon  him  as  reproaches  by  any  man  in 
America  I  Yet  such,  it  would  seem,  were  the  weapons  em- 
ployed by  Mr  Pinkney  when  opposed  to  Emmett,  in  1815,  in 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington.  Emmett's  demeanour 
was  such,  in  noticing  it,  that  shame  extorted  next  day  from 
his  defeated  adversary  a  eulogium  which  he  doubtless  esti- 
mated at  what  it  was  worth.  "  I  am,"  said  he,  "  Mr  Pinkney's 
equal  in  birth,  in  rank,  in  connections.  It  is  true  I  am  an 
Irishman.  It  is  true  that,  in  attempting  to  rescue  an  op- 
pressed, brave,  and  generous-hearted  people,  I  have  been 
driven  bom  the  forum  in  my  own  land.  It  is  true  that  I 
oame  to  America  for  refuge,  and  sought  protection  beneath 
her  constitution  and  laws.  It  is  also  true  that  my  learned 
antagonist  will  never  gather  a  firesh  wreath  of  laurel,  or  add 
lustre  to  his  well-earned  fame,  by  alluding  to  those  facts  in 
a  tone  of  malignant  triumph.  I  know  not  by  what  name 
arrogance  and  presumption  may  be  called  on  this  side  of  •the 
water,  but  I  am  sure  he  never  could  have  acquired  those 
manners  in  the  polite  circles  of  Europe,  which  he  had  so 
long  firequented  as  a  public  minister."  t 

Emmett  pursued  his  prosperous  career  at  the  American 
bar,  having  changed  envy  into  honour  and  respect,  till  the 
month  of  November  1827  closed  the  toils  and  perils  of  his 
checkered  life.  He  was  employed  aU  day  in  court  in  an 
important  cause,  and  was  busily  taking  notes  for  a  reply, 
when  suddenly  drooping,  he  leaned  his  head  helplessly  on  the 
table.  It  was  too  clear.  A  fit  of  apoplexy  had  suddenly 
seized  him,  and  the  few  last  lines  legible  in  his  paper  plainly 
manifested  the  tremor  amid  which  they  were  written.  He 
never  rallied,  and  his  loss  seems  to  have  cast  a  gloom  over 

*  Pieces  (^  Irish  History.    New  York, 
f  Madden's  Lives  of  the  United  Irishmen. 
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the  whole  oominmiity.  The  Common  Council  of  the  city  of 
New  York  wore  an  emblem  of  monming  for  thirty  days ;  the 
highest  fdnctionaries  of  the  law  came  to  the  following  reso- 
lution :  "  The  Judges  now  present  most  deeply  deplore 
his  death,  and  will  unite  with  their  Associate  Justices  and 
other  public  functionaries,  and  with  their  fellow- citizens,  in 
testifying  their  regard  for  the  deceased,  their  admiration  of 
his  talents,  and.  their  approbation  of  his  virtues ;  "  and  his 
brethren  at  the  bar  erected  a  tablet  to  his  memory,  thus  in- 
scribed : — 

THOM^  .  ADDIS  .  EMHETT, 

VIRO 

DOCTRINA  .  JURE  .  SCIENTIA  .  ELOQUBNTIA 

PRESTANTISSIMO, 

INTER  .  H^C  .  SUBSELLIA  .  £T  .  OFFICII  .  HUNERA 

SUBITA  .  MORTB  .  CORREPTO, 

SOCII  .  FORENSES  .  POSUERUNT. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  citizens  of  New  York  erected  a 
handsome  marble  monument  to  him,  thirty  feet  in  height,  in 
the  cemetery  of  St  PauFs  Church  in  Broadway.  This  sketch 
cannot  be  more  appropriately  closed  than  by  the  following 
memorial  from  the  pen  of  tiie  great  American  jurist,  Mr 
Justice  Story. 

"It  was  in  the  winter  of  1815  that  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr  Emmett  He  was  then,  for  the  first  time, 
in  attendance  upon  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  being 
engaged  in  some  important  prize  causes  then  pending  in 
that  court.  Although,  at  that  period,  he  could  have  been 
but  little,  if  any,  turned  of  fifty  years  of  age,  the  deep  lines 
of  care  were  marked  upon  his  face ;  the  sad  remembrance,  as 
I  should  conjecture,  of  past  sufferings,  and  of  those  anxieties 
which  wear  themselves  into  the  heart  and  corrode  the  very 
elements  of  life.  There  was  an  air  of  subdued  thoughtfulness 
about  him  that  read  to  me  the  lessons  of  other  interests  than 
those  which  belong  to  mere  professional  life.  He  was  cheer- 
ful, but  rarely,  if  ever,  gay:  frank  and  courteous,  but  he 
soon  relapsed  into  gravity,  when  not  excited  by  the  conver- 
sation of  others.  .  .  .  His  speech  in  the  case  of  the 
Nereide  waa  greatly  admired  for  its  force  and  fervour,  its 
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variety  of  research  and  its  toncbing  eloqnenoe.  It  placed 
him,  at  once,  by  universal  consent,  in  the  first  rank  of  Ameri- 
can advocates.  It  settled,  henceforth  and  for  ever,  his  claims 
to  very  high  distinction  in  the  profession.  In  the  conrse  of 
the  exordium  of  this  speech,  he  took  occasion  to  mention  the 
embarrassment  of  his  own  situation,  the  novelty  of  the  forum, 
and  the  public  expectations  which  accompanied  the  cause. 
He  spoke  with  generous  praise  of  the  talents  and  acquire- 
ments of  his  opponent  (Mr  Pinkney),  whom  fame  and  for- 
tune had  followed,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  And  then, 
in  the  most  delicate  and  affecting  manner,  he  alluded  to  the 
events  of  his  own  life,  in  which  misfortune  and  sorrow  had 
left  many  deep  traces  of  their  ravages.  *  My  ambition,'  said 
he,  *  was  extinguished  in  my  youth ;  and  I  am  admonished, 
by  the  premature  advances  of  age,  not  now  to  attempt  the 
dangerous  paths  of  fame.'  At  the  moment  when  he  spoke, 
the  recollection  of  his  sufferings  melted  the  hearts  of  the 
audience,  and  many  of  them  were  dissolved  in  tears.  From 
that  period  I  was  accustomed  to  hear  Mr  Emmett,  at  the  bar 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  almost  every  variety  of  causes ; 
and  my  respect  for  his  talents  constantly  increased  until  the 
close  of  his  life.  I  take  pleasure  in  adding  that  his  affability, 
his  modest  and  unassuming  manner,  his  warm  feelings,  and 
his  private  virtues,  gave  a  charm  to  his  manner  which  made 
it,  at  once,  my  study  and  delight.  ...  It  would  ill  be- 
come me  to  sketch  a  character  of  Mr  Emmett.  That  is  the 
privilege,  and  will  be  (as  it  ought)  the  melancholy  pleasure, 
of  those  who  were  familiar  with  him  in  every  walk  of  life,  to 
whom  he  unbosomed  himself  in  the  freedom  of  intimacy,  and 
who  have  caught  the  light  plays  of  his  fancy,  as  well. as  the 
more  profound  workings  of  his  soul. 

"  That  he  had  great  qualities  as  an  orator  cannot  be  doubted 
by  any  one  who  has  heard  him.  His  mind  possessed  a  good 
deal  of  the  fervour  which  characterises  his  countrymen.  It 
was  quick,  vigorous,  searching,  and  buoyant  He  kindled  as 
he  spoke.  There  was  a  spontaneous  combustion,  as  it  were, 
not  sparkling,  but  clear  and  glowing.  His  rhetoric  was 
never  florid  ;  and  his  diction,  though  select  and  pure, 
seemed  the  common  dress  of  his  thoughts  as  they  arose, 
rather  than  any  studied  effort  at  ornament.  Without 
deficient  in  imagination,  he  seldom  drew  upon  it  for 
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resources  to  aid  the  effect  of  his  arguments,  or  to  illustrate 
his  thoughts.  His  object  seemed  to  be,  not  to  excite  wonder 
or  surprise,  to  captivate  by  bright  pictures,  and  varied  images, 
and  graceful  groups^  and  startling  apparitions,  but  by  earnest 
and  close  reasoning  to  convince  the  judgment,  or  to  over- 
whelm the  heart  by  awakening  its  most  profound  emotions. 
His  own  feelings  were  warm  and  easily  touched.  His  sensi- 
bility was  keen,  and  refined  itself  almost  into  a  melting 
tenderness.  His  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  was  various 
and  exact.  He  was  easily  captivated  by  the  belief  that  his 
own  cause  was  just.  Hence  his  eloquence  was  always  most 
striking  from  its  persuasiveness.  He  said  what  he  felt,  and 
he  felt  what  he  said.  His  command  over  the  passions  of 
others  was  an  instantaneous  and  sympathetic  action.  The 
tones  of  his  voice  when  he  touched  on  topics  calling  for  deep 
feeling,  were  themselves  instinct  with  meaning.  They  were 
utterances  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  lips."  * 

After  the  dreadful  tempest  of  1798,  the  country  appeared 
to  have  sunk  into  repose,  or  rather  exhaustion.  Government 
was  beginning  to  relax  in  its  severities  ;  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act  was  again  in  operation ;  the  Union  had  been  carried ;  and 
this  once  kingdom  seemed  graduaUy  sinking  into  the  humiUty 
of  a  contented  province.  All  of  a  sudden — the  Government 
unprepared,  the  people  unsuspicious,  and  the  whole  social 
system  working  apparently  without  apprehension  or  impedi- 
ment— an  insurrection  exploded  in  Dublin,  which  was  at- 
tended with  some  melancholy,  and  at  first  threatened  very 
serious,  consequences.  At  the  head  of  this  was  the  unfor- 
tunate Robert  Emmett,  the  youngest  of  the  family  of  which 
we  have  been  treating.  He  was  only  twenty-three  years  of 
age  ;  had  been  educated  in  the  University ;  and  for  his  de- 
meanour, his  talents  and  his  virtues,  was  admired,  respected, 
and  beloved.  His  mind  was  naturally  melancholy  and  ro- 
mantic :  he  had  fed  it  from  the  pure  fountain  of  classic  litera- 
ture, and  might  be  said  to  have  lived,  not  so  much  in  the 
scene  around  him,  as  in  the  society  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
On  the  very  year  of  my  entrance  into  college,  Emmett  made 
his  wild  attempt,  so  that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing him.  He  had  then  but  just  entered  upon  the  world,  full 
of  the  ardour  which  studies  such  as  his  might  be  supposed  to 
*  Story* i  Hfe,  vol.  L  (Letter  to  Mr  Sampson.) 
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have  excited,  and  unhappily  at  a  period  in  the  higtoiy  of  his 
conntry  when  such  noble  feelings  were  both  detrimental  and 
dangerous.  It  is  but  an  ungenerons  loyalty  which  would 
not  weep  over  the  extinction  of  such  a  spirit.  The  irrita- 
tion consequent  upon  the  Union  had  not  yet  subsided.  He 
pored  over  its  delmtes ;  and  sincere  himself^  believed  in  the 
rants  which,  it  now  appears,  were  uttered  only  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  hour,  though  they  effectually  poisoned  the 
youthful  mind  of  Ireland.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  afifec}  to  despise  his  memory,  that  men  matured  by 
experience,  deeply  read  in  the  laws  of  their  country,  and 
venerated  as  the  high-priests  of  the  constitution,  had,  but 
two  years  before,  vehemently,  eloquently,  and  earnestly,  in 
the  very  temple  itself,  proclaimed  resistance  to  be  a  duty. 
Even  Saurin,  in  after  times  the  Attorney-General — and  the 
uncompromising  Attorney-General  of  the  Tories — ^thus  au- 
thoritatively proclaimed  the  doctrine :  "  I,  for  one,  wiU 
assert  the  principle  of  the  glorious  Bevolution,  and  boldly 
declare  in  tiie  face  of  the  nation,  that  when  the  sovereign 
power  dissolves  the  compact  that  exists  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people,  that  moment  the  right  of  resistance 
accrues.  Whether  it  would  be  prudent  in  the  people  to 
avail  themselves  of  that  right  would  be  another  question. 
But  if  a  Legislative  Union  were  forced  on  the  country 
against  the  will  of  its  inhabitants,  it  would  be  a  nullity,  and 
resistance  to  it  would  be  a  struggle  against  usurpation,  and 
not  resistance  against  law."  These  words  of  omen  were 
well-considered,  deeply  pondered  words,  not  uttered  by  one 
who  improvised  sedition  for  a  momentary  purpose,  but  by 
one  of  the  gravest  and  best  read  jurists  in  the  land.  They 
were  accepted,  therefore,  as  the  deliberate  opinions  of  the 
speaker,  and  carried  with  them  all  the  weight  of  an  admitted 
authority.  If  he  aspired  not  to  lofty  eloquence  or  gracefdl 
elocution,  his  sagacity  was  an  unerring  guide,  and  his  mind 
a  storehouse  of  legal  erudition.  Nor  in  that  day,  or  on  that 
occasion,  was  there  any  want  of  coadjutors  who,  adopting  his 
arguments,  invested  them  with  all  the  splendour  and  seduc- 
tion of  their  genius.  Let  us  only  fancy  with  what  a  kindling 
eye,  and  burning  cheek,  and  throbbing  heart,  young  Emmett 
must  have  bent  over  such  a  page  as  this.  "  Sir,"  said  Mr 
Plunket  on  the  Union  debate,  "  I  thank  the  Administration  for 
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this  measore*  They  are,  without  intending  it,  putting  an  end 
to  eur  dissensions.  Through  the  black  oloud  whioh  they  have 
eoliected  over  us,  I  see  the  light  breaking  in  upon  this  nnfmv 
tdnate  countiy.  They  have  composed  our  dissensions,  not 
by  fomenting  the  embers  of  a  lingering  and  subdued  rebellion 
-«4iot  by  hallooing  Protestant  against  Catholic,  and  Catholio 
agaiuErt  Protestant — ^not  by  committing  the  north  against  the 
south — ^not  by  inconsistent  appeals  to  local  or  to  pjffty  pre- 
judices— no  I— but  by  the  avowal  of  this  atrocious  conspiracy 
against  the  liberties  of  Ireland,  they  have  subdued  every 
petty  and  substantive  distinction;  they  have  united  every 
rank  and  description  of  men,  by  the  pressure  of  this  grand 
and  momentous  subject ;  and  I  tell  them  that  they  will  see 
every  honourable  and  independent  man  in  Ireland  rally  round 
the  constitution,  and  merge  every  other  consideration  in 
opposition  to  this  ungenerous  and  odious  meiusure.  For  my 
part,  I  will  resist  it  to  the  last  gasp  of  my  existence,  and  with 
the  last  drop  of  my  blood  ;  and  when  I  feel  the  hour  of  my  dis- 
solution  approaching,  I  will,  like  the  father  of  Hannibal,  take 
my  children  to  the  altar,  and  swear  them  to  eternal  hostility 
against  the  invaders  of  their  country^ s  freedom.  Sir,  I  shall 
not  detain  you  by  pursuing  this  question  through  the  topics 
which  it  so  abundantly  offers.  I  should  be  proud  to  think 
my  name  should  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in  the  same 
roll  with  those  disinterested  patriots  who  have  successfully 
resisted  the  enemies  of  their  country — successfully,  I  trust, 
it  will  be.  In  all  events,  I  have  my  exceeding  great  reward. 
I  shall  bear  in  my  heart  the  consciousness  of  having  done  my 
duty ;  and  in  the  hour  of  death  I  shall  not  be  haunted  by  the 
reflection  of  having  basely  sold,  or  meanly  abandoned,  the» 
liberties  of  my  native  land.  Can  every  man  who  gives  his 
vote  this  night  on  the  other  side  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart 
and  make  the  same  declaration  ?  I  hope  so :  it  will  be  well 
for  his  own  peace.  The  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  his 
countrymen  will  not  accompany  him  through  life,  and  the 
curses  of  his  children  will  not  follow  him  to  his  grave.  I  in 
the  most  express  terms  deny  the  competency  of  parliament 
to  do  this  act.  I  warn  you,  do  not  dare  to  lay  your  hands 
on  the  constitution.  I  tell  you  that  if,  circumstanced  as  you 
are,  you  pass  this  act,  it  will  be  a  nullity,  and  that  no  man 
in  Ireland  will  be  bound  to  obey  it.'' 
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Often  enongh,  in  after  times,  did  Ireland's  agitator  found 
his  justifioation  on  these  impassioned  words.  He  always, 
however,  blinked  the  oommentary  which  half  a  century 
afforded.  Little  did  he  refer  to  tiie  venerable  Amilcar,  his 
breathing  regular,  and  his  blood  unshed,  reposing  beneath 
the  foliage  of  old  Connaught*  —  ez-chancellor,  ex-chief- 
justice,  peer  of  England.  Less  did  he  allude  to  the  only  two 
sons  that  ever  touched  ^'  the  altar,"  one  of  them  a  bishop ;  and 
least  of  all  to  the  remainder  of  the  family,  abjuring,  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  Saxon  sway,  all  oaths,  save  those  of  office  and 
allegiance.  A  reflecting  people  might  perchance  have  seen 
the  difference  between  mere  wordy  violence  and  the  calmer 
wisdom  of  a  genuine  patriotism.  Had  Plunket,  forsaking  the 
pursuits  of  honourable  industry,  persevered  in  his  wild  vow, 
the  scaffold  would  have  intercepted  its  performance,  and  Lre- 
land  lost  a  bright  example  she  would  do  well  to  imitate. 

Unhappily,  however,  for  Robert  Emmett,  he  drank  deeply 
of  the  delusions  of  the  day.  Insanely  obstinate,  he  spumed 
all  advice;  and  with  the  sacrifice  of  what  little  fortune 
he  possessed,  and  the  aid  of  a  few  desperate  and  undis- 
ciplined followers,  he  essayed  what  he  believed  would  be  the 
emancipation  of  the  country  I  On  the  23d  of  June  1803, 
this  rebellion — if  such  it  can  be  called — broke  out  in  Dublin ; 
and  so  imprepared  was  Government  for  such  an  event,  that 
it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  there  was  not  a  single  ball  in 
the  chief  arsenal  which  would  fit  the  artillery.  Indeed,  had 
the  deluded  followers  of  Emmett  had  common  sense  or 
common  conduct,  the  Castle  of  Dublin  must  have  fallen  into 
their  possession;  and  what  fortunately  ended  in  a  petty 
^  insurrection,  might  have  produced  a  renewal  of  the  disas- 
trous '98.  Much  depends  upon  the  success  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  there  were  very  many  indo- 
lent or  desponding  malcontents,  whom  the  surrender  of 
that  citadel  would  have  roused  into  activity.  However,  a 
most  melancholy  and  calamitous  occurrence  is  supposed  at 
the  moment  to  have  diverted  Emmett's  mind  from  an  object 
so  important.  Lord  Kilwarden,  the  then  Chief- Justice,  the 
old  and  esteemed  friend  of  Mr  Curran,  was  returning  from 
the  country,  and  had  to  pass  through  the  very  street  of  the 
insurrection.    He  was  recognised — seized,  and  inhumanly 

*  Lord  Plnnket's  seat^  near  Dublizu 
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murdered,  against  all  the  entreaties  and  commands  of  Em- 
mett.  This  is  supposed  to  have  disgusted  and  debilitated 
him.  He  would  not  wade  through  blood  to  liberty,  and 
found,  too  late,  that  treason  could  not  be  restrained  even  by 
the  authority  it  acknowledged.  Lord  Eilwarden  died  like  a 
judicial  hero.  Covered  with  pike  wounds,  and  fainting  from 
loss  of  blood,  his  last  words  were,  "  Let  no  man  perish  in 
consequence  of  my  death,  but  by  the  regular  operation  of 
the  laws ; " — words  which  should  be  engraven  in  letters  of 
gold  upon  his  monument.  Speaking  of  him  afterwards,  dur- 
ing the  subsequent  trials,  Mr  Curran  said :  *^  It  is  impos- 
sible for  any  man,  having  a  head  or  a  heart,  to  look  at  this 
infernal  transaction  without  horror.  I  had  known  Lord  Kil- 
warden  for  twenty  years.  No  man  possessed  more  strongly 
than  he  did  two  qualities :  he  was  a  lover  of  justice  and 
humanity  even  to  weakness,  if  it  can  be  a  weafciess."  The 
result  of  this  murder  was  the  paralysis  of  the  rebels,  and  the 
flight  of  Emmett.  In  his  depot  in  an  obscure  street,  a  paper 
was  foxmd  speculating  on  the  state  of  his  own  mind  in  case 
of  failure.  It  is  a  picture  of  enthusiasm.  "  I  have  but  little 
timiB,*'  he  says,  "  to  look  at  the  thousand  difficulties  which 
He  between  me  and  the  completion  of  my  projects.  That 
those  difficulties  will  likewise  disappear,  I  have  ardent  and, 
I  trust,  rational  hopes ;  but  if  that  is  not  to  be  the  case,  I 
thank  God  for  having  gifted  me  with  a  sanguine  disposition ; 
to  that  disposition  I  run  from  reflection ;  and,  if  my  hopes 
are  without  foundation — ^if  a  precipice  is  opening  under  my 
feet,  from  which  duty  will  not  suffer  me  to  run  back,  I  am 
gratefrd  for  that  sanguine  disposition,  which  leads  me  to  the 
brink  and  throws  me  down,  while  my  eyes  are  still  raised  to  ■ 
that  vision  of  happiness  which  my  fancy  formed  in  the  air." 
Emmett  took  refuge  in  a  house  which  had  belonged  to  his 
father,  situated  about  midway  between  Dublin  and  Bathfam- 
ham,  a  village  adjoining  Mr  Currants  residence,  the  Priory. 
Why  this  particular  place  of  reftige  was  selected,  now  remains 
to  be  told  ;  and  a  mournful,  melancholy  tale  it  is.  Emmett's 
parents  and  Mr  Curran  having  been  acquainted,  young 
Emmett  used  occasionally  to  visit  at  the  Priory.  Miss 
Sarah  Curran,  the  youngest  daughter,  was  a  lady  of  great 
accomplishments,  hereditary  talents,  and  most  interesting 
manners.    Acquaintance  soon  grew  into  intimacy,  and  inti- 
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maoj  into  a  mntoal  attaohment.  Its  origin  and  progress  will 
be  found  detailed  in  a  letter  written  by  Emmett  himself  to 
her  father,  after  his  condemnation.  This  unhappy  event  was 
a  source  of  much  agony  to  Mr  Gurran,  and,  frequently  as  he 
referred  to  private  matters,  on  one  occasion  only  did  he 
mention  this.  *^  I  was  riding,"  said  he,  ^^  to  court  as  usual, 
on  the  morning  after  the  outbreak,  when  the  appearance  of 
Major  Sirr  at  the  head  of  some  dragoons  much  surprised  me. 
He  rode  up  to  me,  lamenting  with  much  courtesy  the  occa- 
sion of  our  meeting,  and  intimating  that,  in  consequence  of 
some  papers  found  on  Mr  Emmett,  he  had  orders  to  search 
my  residence.  Almost  thunderstruck,  I  at  once  proffered 
liim  every  facility  in  my  power.  To  my  utter  amazement, 
a  correspondence,  of  wMch  I  had  not  even  a  suspicion,  was 
discovered."  Mr  Curran  had  no  idea  of  the  length  to  which 
the  attachment  had  proceeded,  and  his  mortification  was 
intense.  However,  his  course  was  instantly  determined  on. 
He  at  once  presented  himself  to  the  authorities  for  examina- 
tion, when  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  conspiracy,  or  of  aught 
connected  with  it,  became  apparent.  He  spoke  with  much 
gratitude  of  the  kindness  and  delicacy  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  Mr  Standish  O'Grady,*  throughout  these  very  pain- 
ful and  harassing  investigations. 

It  is  said  that  Emmett  might  have  effected  his  escape  had 
he  not  lingered  to  bid  a  last  adieu  to  her  he  so  truly  loved. 
He  was  brought  to  trial  as  soon  as  the  legal  forms  would 
permit,  convicted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  executed  on  the 
following  day.  The  last  sad  and  interesting  scene  in  court 
ha«  been  variously  reported,  and  the  subject  of  some  misre- 
presentation. The  following  account,  quoted  by  Dr  Madden, 
seems  accurate  and  impartial : — 

The  clerk  of  the  Crown  then  in  the  usual  form  addressed 
the  prisoner,  concluding  in  these  words — "  What  have  you 
therefore  now  to  say,  why  judgment  of  death  and  execution 
should  not  be  awarded  against  you,  according  to  law?" 

Mr  Emmett,  standing  forward  in  the  dock,  in  front  of  the 
bench,  said :  "  My  lords,  as  to  why '  judgment  of  death 
should  not  be  passed  upon  me  according  to  law,  I  have 
nothing  to  say ;  but  as  to  why  my  character  should  not  be 

*  Afterwards  Chief- Baron  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  and  subsequently 
elevated  to  (he  British  peerage. 
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leUeved  fix»a  the  imputatioiis  and  calumnies  thrown  out 
agamst  it,  I  have  much  to  say.  I  do  not  imagine  that  yonr 
lordships  will  give  credit  to  what  I  am  going  to  utter :  I 
have  no  hopes  that  I  can  anchor  my  character  in  the  breast 
of  the  Court.  I  only  wish  your  Lordships  may  suffer  it  to 
float  down  your  memories  until  it  has  found  some  more 
hospitable  harbour  to  shelter  it  from  the  storms  with  which 
it  is  at  present  buiSeted.  Was  I  to  suffer  only  death  after 
being  adjudged  guilty,  I  should  bow  in  silence  to  the  fate 
which  awaits  me ;  but  the  sentence  of  the  law,  which 
delivers  over  my  body  to  the  executioner,  consigns  my 
character  to  obloquy.  A  man  in  my  situation  has  not  only 
to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  fortune,  but  also  the  difficul- 
ties of  prejudice.  Whilst  the  man  dies,  his  memory  lives ; 
and  that  mine  may  not  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  respect  of  my 
countrymen,  I  seize  upon  this  opportunity  to  'vindicate 
myself  from  some  of  the  charges  alleged  against  me.  I  am 
charged  with  being  an  emissary  of  France.  Never  did  I 
entertain  the  remotest  idea  of  establishing  French  power  in 
Ireland.  From  the  introductory  paragraph  of  the  address 
of  the  Provisional  Grovernment,  it  is  evident  that  every 
hazard  attending  an  independent  effort  wa«  deemed  prefer- 
able to  the  more  fatal  risk  of  introducing  a  French  army 
into  this  country.  Small,  indeed,  would  be  our  claim  to 
patriotism  and  to  sense,  and  palpable  our  affectation  of  the 
love  of  liberty,  if  we  were  to  sell  our  country  to  a  people 
who  are  not  only  slaves  themselves,  but  the  unprincipled 
and  abandoned  instruments  of  imposing  slavery  on  others. 
And,  my  lords,  let  me  here  observe,  that  I  am  not  the  head 
and  life's-blood  of  rebellion.  When  I  came  to  Ireland,  I 
found  the  business  ripe  for  execution.  I  was  asked  to  join 
in  it.  I  took  time  to  consider ;  and  after  mature  deliberation, 
I  became  one  of  the  Provisional  Government.  And  there 
then  was,  my  lords,  an  agent  from  the  United  Irishmen  and 
Provisional  Government  of  Ireland,  at  Paris,  negotiating 
with  the  French  Government  to  obtain  from  them  an  aid 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain;  the  preliminary  to  which  assistance  has  been  a 
guarantee  to  Ireland,  similar  to  that  which  Franklin  obtained 
for  America :  but  the  intimation  that  I,  or  the  rest  of  the 
Provisional  Gbvernment,  meditated  to  put  our  country  under 
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the  dominion  of  a  power  which  has  been  the  enemy  of  free- 
dom in  every  part  of  the  globe,  is  ntterly  false  and  unfound- 
ed. Did  we  entertain  any  such  ideas,  how  could  we  speak 
of  giving  freedom  to  our  countrymen?  —  how  could  we 
assume  such  an  exalted  motive?  If  such  an  inference  is 
drawn  from  any  part  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Provisional 
Gk)vemment,  it  calumniates  their  views,  and  is  not  warranted 
by  the  fact. 

"  Connection  with  France  was,  indeed,  intended,  but  only 
as  far  as  mutual  interest  would  sanction  or  require.  Were 
they  to  assume  any  authority  inconsistent  with  the  purest 
independence,  it  would  be  the  signal  for  their  destruction. 
We  sought  aid,  and  we  sought  it — as  we  had  assurance  we 
should  obtain  it — as  auxiliaries  in  war,  and  allies  in  peace. 

"  Were  the  French  to  come  as  invaders  or  enemies,  unin- 
vited by  the  wishes  of  the  people,  I  should  oppose  them  to 
the  utmost  of  my  strength.  Yes,  my  countrymen  1 1  should 
advise  you  to  meet  them  upon  the  beach  with  a  sword  in  one 
hand  and  a  torch  in  the  other.  I  would  meet  them  vdth  all 
the  destructive  fury  of  war.  I  would  animate  my  country- 
men to  immolate  them  in  their  boats,  before  they  had  con- 
taminated the  soil  of  my  country.  If  they  succeeded  in 
landing,  and  if  forced  to  retire  before  superior  discipline,  I 
would  dispute  every  inch  of  ground,  bum  every  blade  of 
grass,  and  the  last  intrenchment  of  liberty  should  be  my 
grave.  ^  What  I  could  not  do  myself,  if  I  should  fail,  I 
should  leave  as  a  last  charge  to  my  countrymen  to  accom- 
plish ;  because  I  should  feel  conscious  that  life,  any  more 
than  death,  is  unprofitable,  when  a  foreign  nation  holds  my 
country  in  subjection. 

"  Reviewing  the  conduct  of  France  to  other  countries, 
could  we  expect  better  towards  us  ?  No  1  Let  not,  then, 
any  man  attaint  my  memory  by  believing  that  I  could  have 
hoped  to  give  freedom  to  my  country  by  betraying  the 
sacred  cause  of  liberty,  and  committing  it  to  the  power  of 
her  most  determined  foe.  Had  I  done  so,  I  had  not  deserved 
to  live  ;  and  dying  with  such  a  weight  upon  my  character,  I 
had  merited  the  honest  execration  of  that  country  which  gave 
me  birth,  and  to  which  I  would  give  freedom.  What  has 
been  the  conduct  of  the  French  towards  other  countries? 
They  promised  them  liberty ;  and  when  they  got  them  into 
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their  power,  they  enslaved  them.  What  has  been  their  con- 
duct towards  Switzerland,  where  it  has  been  stated  that  I  had 
been  ?  Had  the  people  there  been  desirous  of  French  assist- 
ance, t  would  have  sided  with  the  people;  T  would  have 
stood  between  them  and  the  French,  whose  aid  they  called 
in,  and,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  I  would  have  protected 
them  from  every  attempt  at  subjugation.  I  would,  in  such 
case,  have  fought  against  the  French,  and,  in  the  dignity  of 
freedom,  I  would  have  expired  on  the  threshold  of  that  coun- 
try, and  they  should  have  entered  it  only  by  passing  over 
my  lifeless  corpse.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  supposed  that  I  would  be 
slow  in  making  the  same  sacrifices  for  my  native  land  ?  Am 
I,  who  lived  but  to  be  of  service  to  my  country,  and  who 
would  subject  myself  to  the  bondage  of  the  grave  to  give  her 
freedom  and  independence — am  I  to  be  loaded  with  the  foul 
and  grievous  calumny  of  being  an  emissary  of  French  tyranny 
and  French  despotism  ?  My  lords,  it  may  be  part  of  the 
system  of  angry  justice  to  bow  a  man's  mind  by  humiliation 
to  meet  the  ignominy  of  the  scaffold,  but  worse  to  me  than 
the  scaffold's  shame  or  the  scaffold's  terrors  would  be  the 
imputation  of  having  been  the  agent  of  the  despotism  and 
ambition  of  France ;  and  whilst  I  have  breath,  I  will  call 
upon  my  countrymen  not  to  believe  me  guilty  of  so  foul  a 
crime  against  their  liberties  and  against  their  happiness.  I 
would  do  with  the  people  of  Ireland  as  I  would  have  done 
with  the  people  of  Switzerland,  could  I  be  called  upon  at  any 
future  period  of  time  so  to  do.  My  object,  and  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  Provisional  Government,  was  to  effect  a  total 
separation  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  make 
Ireland  totally  independent  of  Great  Britain,  but  not  to  let 
her  become  a  dependant  of  France. 

"  When  my  spirit  shall  have  joined  those  bands  of  martyred 
heroes  who  have  shed  their  blood  on  the  scaffold  and  in  the 
field  in  defence  of  their  country,  this  is  my  hope,  that  my 
memory  and  name  may  serve  to  animate  those  who  survive 
me. 

"  While  the  destruction  of  that  Government  which  upholds 
its  dominion  by  impiety  against  the  Most  High,  which  dis- 
plays its  power  over  man  as  over  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
which  sets  man  upon*  his  brother,  and  lifts  his  hands,  in  re- 
ligion's name,  against  the  throat  of  his  fellow  who  believes  a 
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little  more  or  lees  than  the  Goyemment  standard,  which 
reigns  amidst  the  cries  of  the  orphans  and  of  the  widows  it 
has  made" — (Here  Mr  Emmett  was  intermpted  by  Lord 
Norbuiy). 

After  a  few  words  on  the  snbject  of  his  objects,  purposes, 
and  the  final  prospect  of  success,  he  was  again  intermpted, 
when  he  said — 

"  What  I  have  spoken  wa«  not  intended  for  your  lord- 
ships, whose  situation  I  commiserate  rather  than  envy ;  my 
expressions  were  for  my  countrymen.  If  there  be  a  true 
Irishman  present,  let  my  last  words  cheer  him  in  the  hour  of 
afiOliction." 

(Lord  Norbury  interrupted  the  prisoner.) 

"  I  have  always  understood  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  judge, 
when  a  prisoner  has  been  convicted,  to  pronounce  the  sen* 
tence  of  the  law :  I  have  also  imderslxx^d  that  judges  some- 
times think  it  their  duty  to  hear  with  patience,  and  to  speak 
with  humanity — to  exhort  the  victim  of  the  laws,  and  to 
offer,  with  tender  benignity,  their  opinions  of  the  motives  by 
which  he  was  actuated  in  the  crime  of  which  he  was  adjudged 
guilty.  That  a  judge  has  thought  it  his  duty  so  to  have  done, 
I  have  no  doubt :  but  where  is  the  boasted  freedom  of  your 
institutions — where  is  the  vaunted  impartiality,  clemency, 
and  mildness  of  your  courts  of  justice,  if  an  unfortunate  pri- 
soner, whom  your  policy,  and  not  justice^  is  about  to  deliver 
into  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  is  not  suffered  to  explain 
his  motives  sincerely  and  truly,  and  to  vindicate  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  he  was  actuated  ? 

"  My  lords,  it  may  be,  as  I  have  said,  a  part  of  the  system 
of  angry  justice  to  bow  a  man*s  mind  by  humiliation  to  the 
purposed  ignominy  of  the  scaffold ;  but  worse  to  me  than  the 
purposed  shame,  or  the  scaffold's  terrors,  would  be  the  tame 
endurance  of  such  foul  and  unfounded  imputations  as  have  been 
laid  against  me  in  this  Court.  You,  my  lord,  are  a  judge. 
I  am  the  supposed  culprit.  I  am  a  man — ^you  are  a  man 
also.  By  a  revolution  of  power  we  might  change  place, 
though  we  never  could  change  characters.  If  I  stand  at  the 
bar  of  this  court,  and  dare  not  vindicate  my  cheuracter,  what 
a  farce  is  your  justice  I  If  I  stand  at  this  bar,  and  dare  not 
vindicate  my  character,  how  dare  you  calumniate  it  ?  Does 
the  sentence  of  death,  which  your  unhallowed  policy  inflicts 
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on  my  body,  condemn  my  tongue  to  silence,  and  my  reputa- 
tion to  reproach  ?  Your  executioner  may  abridge  the  period 
of  my  existence ;  but,  while  I  exist,  I  shall  not  forbear  to 
idndicate  my  character  and  motives  from  your  aspersions ; 
and  as  a  man  to  whom  fame  is  dearer  than  life,  I  will  make 
the  last  use  of  that  life  in  doing  justice  to  that  reputation 
which  is  to  live  after  me,  and  which  is  the  only  legacy  I  can 
leave  to  those  I  honour  and  love,  and  for  whom  I  am  proud 
to  perish.  As  men,  my  lords,  we  must  appear  on  the  great 
day  at  one  common  tribunal ;  and  it  will  then  remain  for  the 
Searcher  of  all  hearts  to  show  a  collective  universe  who  are 
engaged  in  the  most  virtuous  actions,  or  actuated  by  the 
purest  motives,  my  country's  oppressors,  or — " 

(Here  he  was  interrupted,  and  told  to  listen  to  the  sentence 
of  the  law.) 

"  My  lords,  will  a  dying  man  be  denied  the  legal  privilege 
of  exculpating  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  community  from  a 
reproach  thrown  upon  him  during  his  trial,  by  charging  him 
with  ambition,  and  attempting  to  cast  away,  for  a  paltry 
consideration,  the  liberties  of  his  country  ?  Why  then  insult 
me — or  rather,  why  insult  justice,  in  demanding  of  me  why 
sentence  of  death  should  not  be  pronounced  against  me  ?  I 
know,  my  lords,  that  the  form  prescribes  that  you  should 
put  the  question :  the  form  also  confers  a  right  of  answering. 
This,  no  doubt,  may  be  dispened  with,  and  so  might  the 
whole  ceremony  of  tiie  trial,  since  sentence  was  already  pro- 
nounced at  the  Castle  before  your  jury  were  impaneUed. 
Your  lordships  are  but  the  priests  of  the  oracle,  and  I  sub- 
mit ;  but  I  insist  on  the  whole  of  the  forms." 

(Here  Mr  Emmett  paused,  and  the  court  desired  him  to 
proceed.) 

"  I  have  been  charged  with  that  importance  in  the  efforts 
to  emancipate  my  country,  as  to  be  considered  the  keystone 
of  the  combination  of  Irishmen,  or,  as  it  has  been  expressed, 
*  the  life  and  blood  of  this  conspiracy.'  You  do  me  honour 
overmuch :  you  have  given  to  the  subaltern  all  the  credit  of 
the  superior.  There  are  men  concerned  in  this  conspiracy 
who  are  not  only  superior  to  me,  but  even  to  your  own  con- 
ceptions of  yourself,  my  lord ;  men,  before  the  splendour  of 
whose  genius  and  virtues  I  should  bow  with  respectful 
deference,  and  who  would  not  deign  to  call  you  friend — ^who 
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would  not  disgrace  themselves  by  shaking  your  blood-stained 
hand/' 

(Here  he  was  interrupted  by  Lord  Norbury.) 

'*  What,  my  lord !  shall  you  tell  me  on  my  passage  to 
the  scaffold — which  that  tyranny,  of  which  you  are  only  the 
intermediate  minister,  has  erected  for  my  death — ^that  I  am 
accountable  for  all  tlio  blood  that  has,  and  will  be,  shed  in 
this  struggle  of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor  ?  Shall 
you  tell  me  this,  and  must  I  be  so  very  a  slave  and  not 
repel  it? 

'^  I  do  not  fear  to  approach  the  Omnipotent  Judge,  to  an- 
swer for  the  conduct  of  my  short  life ;  and  am  I  to  stand 
appalled  here  before  a  mere  remnant  of  mortality  ?  Let  no 
man  dare,  when  I  am  dead,  to  charge  me  with  dishonour ; 
let  no  man  attaint  my  memory,  by  believing  that  I  could 
have  engaged  in  any  cause  but  that  of  my  coimtry's  liberty 
and  independence.  The  proclamation  of  the  Provisional 
Government  speaks  my  views.  No  inference  can  be  tortured 
from  it  to  countenance  barbarity  or  debasement.  I  would 
not  have  submitted  to  a  foreign  oppression,  for  the  same 
reason  that  I  would  have  resisted  tyranny  at  home.'' 

Lord  Norbury. — "  Mr  Emmett,  you  have  been  called  upon 
to  show  cause,  if  any  you  have,  why  the  judgment  of  the  law 
should  not  be  enforced  against  you.  Instead  of  showing  any- 
thing in  point  of  law  why  judgment  should  not  pass,  you  have 
proceeded  in  a  manner  the  most  unbecoming  a  person  in  your 
situation.  You  have  avowed,  and  endeavoured  to  vindicate, 
principles  totally  subversive  of  the  Government,  totally  sub- 
versive of  the  tranquillity,  well-being,  and  happiness  of  that 
country  which  gave  you  birth ;  and  you  have  broached  treason 
the  most  abominable. 

"  You,  sir,  had  the  honour  to  be  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and 
your  father  filled  a  respectable  situation  under  the  Govern- 
ment. You  had  an  eldest  brother,  whom  death  snatched 
away,  and  who,  when  living,  was  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  the  bar.  The  laws  of  his  country  were  the  study 
of  his  youth ;  and  the  study  of  his  maturer  life  was  to  culti- 
vate and  support  them.  He  left  you  a  proud  example  to 
follow ;  and  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  given  your  talents 
the  same  virtuous  direction  as  his  own,  and  have  taught  you 
to  admire  and  preserve  that  constitution,  for  the  destruction 
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of  which  you  have  conspired  with  the  most  profligate  and 
abandoned,  and  associated  yourself  with  hostlers,  bakers, 
batchers,  and  such  persons,  whom  you  invited  to  council, 
when  you  erected  your  Provisional  Gfovemment." 

"  K  the  spirits,''  said  Emmett,  ^^  of  the  illustrious  dead 
participate  in  the  concerns  of  those  who  were  dear  to  them 
in  this  transitory  scene,  dear  shade  of  my  venerated  feither  I 
look  down  on  your  suffering  son,  and  see  has  he  for  one 
moment  deviated  from  those  moral  and  patriotic  principles 
which  you  so  early  instilled  into  his  youthful  mind,  and  for 
which  he  has  now  to  offer  up  his  life  I 

"  My  lord,  you  are  impatient  for  the  sacrifice.  The  blood 
which  you  seek  is  not  congealed  by  the  artificial  terrors 
which  surround  your  victim ;  it  circulates  warmly  and  un- 
ruffled through  its  channels,  and  in  a  little  time  will  cry  to 
Heaven.  Be  yet  patient  I — I  have  but  a  few  words  more  to 
say.  I  am  going  to  my  cold  and  silent  grave  ;  my  lamp  of 
life  is  nearly  extinguished.  I  have  parted  with  everything 
that  was  dear  to  me  in  this  life,  and,  for  my  country's  cause, 
with  the  idol  of  my  soul,  the  object  of  my  affections.  My 
race  is  run ;  the  grave  opens  to  receive  me,  and  I  sink  into 
its  bosom.  I  have  but  one  request  to  ask  at  my  departure 
from  this  world — ^it  is  the  charity  of  its  silence.  Let  no 
man  write  my  epitaph;  for  as  no  man  who  knows  my 
motives  dare  now  vindicate  them,  let  no  prejudice  or  ignor- 
ance asperse  them.  Let  them  rest  in  obscurity  and  peace, 
my  memory  be  left  in  oblivion,  and  my  tomb  remain  unin- 
scribed,  until  other  times  and  other  men  can  do  justice  to 
my  character.  When  my  country  takes  her  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  my 
epitaph  be  written.     I  have  done." 

These  were  the  last  words  which  Robert  Emmett  ever 
spoke  in  public,  and  these  words  deliberately  avowed  and 
justified  the  treason  for  which  his  life  had  been  pronounced 
the  forfeit.  Indeed,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
young  man  upon  whose  mind  adversity  could  produce  any 
effect.  He  was  buoyed  up  by  a  characteristic  enthusiasm, 
and  this,  tempered  as  it  was  by  the  utmost  amenity  of 
manners,  rendered  him  an  object  of  love  and  admiration 
even  in  his  prison.  Of  his  conduct  there  I  have  had,  weU 
authenticated,  some  very  curious  anecdotes. 

T 
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One  daj  pieTiooB  to  his  trial,  as  the  governor  was  going 
his  ronnds,  he  entered  Emmett's  room  rather  abruptly ;  and 
oh^eryingB  lemarhible  expreBsion  in  his  cotmteL^c^  he 
apologised  for  the  intermption.  He  had  a  fork  afiSxed  to 
his  little  deal  table,  and  appended  to  it  there  was  a  tress  of 
hair,  "  Ton  see,"  said  he  to  the  keeper,  "  how  innocently  I 
am  occnpied.  This  little  tress  has  long  been  dear  to  me, 
and  I  am  plaiting  it  to  wear  in  my  bosom  on  the  day  of  my 
ezecntion  I "  It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  the  tress  was 
Miss  Oorran's :  she  was  in  his  heart  till  it  ceased  to  beat. 
Within  an  hour  of  his  execution,  he  thus  wrote  of  her : 
^'  My  love,  Sarah !  it  was  not  thus  that  I  thought  to  have 
requited  your  affection.  I  did  hope  to  be  a  prop  round 
which  your  affections  might  have  clung,  and  which  would 
never  have  been  shaken ;  but  a  rude  blast  has  snapped  it, 
and  they  have  fallen  over  a  grave."  On  the  day  of  that 
fieital  event,  there  was  found,  sketched  by  his  own  hand, 
with  a  pen  and  ink,  upon  that  very  table,  an  admirable  like- 
ness of  himself,  the  head  severed  from  the  body,  which  lay 
near  it,  surrounded  by  the  scaffold,  the  axe  and  all  the 
MghtM  paraphernalia  of  a  high-treason  execution.  What  a 
strange  union  of  tenderness,  enthusiasm,  and  fortitude,  do 
not  the  above  traits  of  character  exhibit!  His  fortitude, 
indeed,  never  for  an  instant  forsook  him.  On  the  night 
previous  to  his  death,  he  slept  as  soundly  as  ever ;  and 
when  the  fatal  morning  dawned,  he  arose,  knelt  down  and 
prayed,  ordered  some  milk,  which  he  drank,  wrote  two 
letters  (one  to  his  brother  in  America,  and  the  other  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  enclosing  it),  and  then  desired  the  sheriffs 
to  be  informed  that  he  was  ready.  When  they  came  into 
his  room,  he  said  he  had  two  requests  to  make— one,  that 
his  arms  might  be  lefl;  as  loose  as  possible,  which  was 
humanely  and  instantly  acceded  to.  "  I  make  the  other," 
said  he,  "  not  under  any  idea  that  it  can  be  granted,  but 
that  it  may  be  held  in  remembrance  that  I  have  made  it — ^it 
is,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  die  in  my  uniform."*  This, 
of  course,  could  not  be  allowed ;  and  the  request  seemed  to 
have  had  no  other  object  than  to  show  that  he  gloried  in  the 
cause  for  which  he  was  to  suffer.  A  remarkable  example  of 
his  power  both  over  himself  and  others  occurred  at  this 

*  The  colour  of  the  rebel  uniform  was  greeti. 
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melanolioly  moment.  He  was  passing  out  attended  by  the 
sheiififs,  and  preceded  by  the  exeentioner.  In  one  of  the 
passages  stood  the  tnrnkey  who  had  been  personally  assigned 
to  him  during  his  imprisonment.  This  poor  fellow  loved 
him  in  his  heart,  and  the  tears  were  streaming  from  his  eyes 
in  torrents.  Emmett  paused  for  a  moment ;  his  hands  were 
not  at  liberty — ^he  kissed  his  cheek — and  the  man,  who  had 
been  for  years  the  inmate  of  a  dungeon,  habituated  to  scenes 
of  horror,  and  hardened  against  their  operation,  fell  sense- 
less at  his  feet.  Before  his  eyes  had  opened  again  upon 
this  world,  those  of  the  youthful  sujGferer  had  closed  on  it  for 
ever. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  man  who  originated  the  last 
State  trials  in  which  Mr  Curran  acted  as  an  advocate.  Upon 
his  character,  of  course,  different  parties  will  pass  different 
opinions.  Here,  he  suffered  the  death  of  a  traitor;  in 
America,  his  memory  is  as  that  of  a  martyr ;  and  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  him  trampling  on  a  crown  is  one  of  their 
most  popular  signposts.  Of  his  high  honour  Mr  Curran  had 
an  almost  extravagant  opinion.  Speaking  of  him  to  me  on 
the  occasion  already  referred  to^  he  said,  bitterly  as  he  felt 
himseK  aggrieved,  "I  would  have  believed  the  word  of 
Emmett,  as  soon  as  the  oath  of  any  man  I  ever  knew." 

Mr  Curran  ,had  been  originally  nominated  as  one  of  Em- 
mett's  counsel.  But  of  course  the  delicacy  of  his  situation 
forbade  his  acting.  I  am  permitted  by  the  kindness  of  my 
friend  Mr  William  Henry  Curran  to  copy  from  his  very  valu- 
able work  a  letter  addressed  by  Emmett  to  his  father,  after 
his  conviction.  I  cannot  do  so,  however,  without  a  passing 
tribute  to  one  whose  filial  piety  has  shone  so  brightly  amid 
his  other  many  virtues.  These  humble  pages,  affectionately 
inscribed  to  his  dear  father's  memory,  were  intended  rather 
as  personal  sketches  than  as  a  historic  portraiture.  That, 
however,  will  be  found  drawn  by  a  master  hand,  in  his  son's 
admirable  biography. 

FROM  ROBERT  EMMETT  TO  JOHN  PHILPOT  CURRAN,  ESQ. 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  to  be  my  counsel.  I  nominated  you, 
because  not  to  have  done  so  might  have  appeared  remarkable. 

Had  Mr been  in  town,  I  did  not  even  wish  to  see  you  ;  but, 

BA  he  was  not,  I  wrote  to  you  to  come  to  me  at  once.     I  know 
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that  I  have  done  you  rery  severe  injuiy — ^much  greater  than  I 
can  atone  for  with  my  life  ;  that  atonement  I  did  offer  to  make 
before  the  Privy  Council,  by  pleading  guilty  if  those  documents 
were  suppreaeed.  I  offered  more — ^I  offered,  if  I  was  permitted, 
to  consult  some  persons,  and  if  they  would  consent  to  an  accom- 
modation for  saving  the  lives  of  others,  that  I  would  only  require 
for  my  part  of  it,  the  suppression  of  those  documents,  and  that  I 
would  abide  the  event  of  my  own  trial.  This  was  also  rejected  ; 
and  nothing  but  individual  information  (with  the  exception  of 
names)  would  be  taken.  My  intention  was,  not  to  leave  the  sup- 
pression of  those  documents  to  possibility,  but  to  render  it 
unnecessary  for  any  one  to  plead  for  me,  by  pleading  guilty  to  the 
chai^  myself. 

"  The  circumstances  that  I  am  now  going  to  mention,  I  do  not 
state  in  my  own  justification.  When  I  first  addressed  your 
daughter,  I  expected  that  in  another  week  my  own  fate  would  be 
decided.  I  knew  that,  in  case  of  success,  many  others  might  look 
on  me  differently  from  what  they  did  at  that  moment ;  but  I 
speak  with  sincerity  when  I  say,  that  I  never  was  anxious  for 
situation  or  distinction  myself,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  be  united 
to  one  who  was.  I  spoke  to  your  daughter,  neither  expecting, 
nor,  under  those  circumstances,  wishing  that  there  should  be  a 
return  of  attachment,  but  wishing  to  judge  of  her  dispositions — 
to  know  how  far  they  might  be  not  unfavourable  or  disengaged, 
and  to  know  what  foundation  I  might  afterwards  have  to  count  on. 
I  received  no  encouragement  whatever.  She  afterwards  told  me 
she  had  no  attachment  for  any  person,  nor  did  she  seem  likely  to 
have  any  that  might  make  her  wish  to  quit  you.  I  staid  away 
till  the  time  had  elapsed,  when  I  found  that  the  event  to  which  I 
allude  was  to  be  postponed  indefinitely.  I  returned  by  a  kind  of  in- 
fatuation, thinking  that  to  myself  only  wasi  giving  pleasure  or  pain. 
I  perceived  no  progress  of  attachment  on  her  part,  nor  anything  in 
her  conduct  to  distinguish  me  from  a  common  acquaintance. 
Afterwards  I  had  reason  to  suppose  that  discoveries  were  made, 
and  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom  immediately, 
and  I  came  to  make  a  renunciation  of  any  approach  to  friendship 
that  might  have  been  formed.  On  that  very  day  she  herself 
spoke  to  me  to  discontinue  my  visits.  I  told  her  that  it  was 
my  intention,  and  I  mentioned  the  reason.  I  then  for  the  first 
time,  found,  when  I  was  unfortunate,  by  the  manner  in  which  she 
was  affected,  that  there  was  a  return  of  affection,  and  that.it  was 
too  late  to  retreat.  My  own  apprehensions  were,  I  afterwards 
found,  without  cause,  and  I  remained.  There  has  been  much 
culpability  on  my  part  in  all  this,  but  there  has  been  a  great 
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deal  of  that  misfortune  which  seems  uniformly  to  have  accom- 
panied me.  That  I  have  written  to  your  daughter  since  an  un- 
fortunate event  has  taken  pUice,  was  an  additional  breach  of  pro- 
priety, for  which  I  have  suffered  well ;  but  I  will  candidly 
opnfeas,  that  I  not  only  do  not  feel  it  to  have  been  of  the  same 
extent,  but  that  I  consider  it  to  have  been  unavoidable  after 
what  had  passed  ;  for  though  I  will  not  attempt  to  justify  in  the 
smallest  degree  my  former  conduct,  yet,  when  an  attachment  was 
once  formed  between  us  —  and  a  sincerer  one  never  did  exist  —  I 
feel  that,  peculiarly  circumstanced  as  I  then  was,  to  have  left  her 
uncertain  of  my  situation,  would  neither  have  weaned  her  affection 
nor  lessened  her  anxiety ;  and  looking  upon  her  as  one  whom,  if 
I  had  lived,  I  hoped  to  have  had  my  partner  for  life,  I  did  hold 
the  removing  her  anxiety  above  every  other  consideration.  I 
would  rather  have  had  the  affection  of  your  daughter  in  the 
back  settlements  of  America,  than  the  first  situation  the  country 
could  afford  without  it.  I  know  not  whether  this  will  be  any 
extenuation  of  my  offence — ^I  know  not  whether  it  will  be  any 
extenuation  of  it  to  know,  that  if  I  had  that  situation  in  my 
power  at  this  moment,  I  would  relinquish  it  to  devote  my  life  to 
her  happiness.  I  know  not  whether  success  would  have  blotted 
out  the  recollection  of  what  I  have  done  ;  but  I  know  that  a  man 
with  the  coldness  of  death  on  him  need  not  be  made  to  feel  any 
other  coldness,  and  that  he  may  be  spared  any  addition  to  the 
misery  he  feels,  not  for  himself,  but  for  those  to  whom  he  has  left 
nothing  but  sorrow." 

The  original  is  not  signed  or  dated :  it  was  written  in  the 
interval  between  Emmett's  conyiotion  and  execution. 

After  Emmett's  death,  spurious  copies  of  his  speech  were 
circulated ;  and  in  some  of  those  the  speaker  was  made  to 
accuse  Mr  Plunket,  one  of  the  prosecuting  counsel,  of  very 
gross  ingratitude.  Emmett  never  did  so,  nor  could  he  have 
done  so  with  truth.  This  will  be  referred  to  hereafter.  That 
great  advocate,  however,  seemed  to  me  to  have  made  a  very 
unnecessary  speech,  as  Emmett  scarcely  denied  his  guilt ; 
and  Mr  Plunket  himself,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  declared 
that  '^  no  one  capable  of  patting  two  ideas  together  could 
doubt  it."  I  know,  however,  he  thought  he  was  called  upon, 
not  so  much  to  address  the  jury,  as  the  country  through  the 
jury.  In  the  year  1819,  he  stopped  in  the  hall  of  the  Courts 
to  thank  me  for  my  mention  of  him  with  respect  to  Emmett 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.     I  told  him  I  could  accept 
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no  thanks  for  doing  jostice,  and  added  a  strong  opinion  as  to 
the  speech  on  the  trial.  His  answer  was,  ^^  Yon  did  not  know 
the  times:  they  rendered  it  necessary."  At  the  end  of 
thirty  years,  retaining  the  same  opinion,  I  add,  that  were  a 
speech  necessary,  it  shonld  have  been  made  by  McClelland, 
who,  as  Solicitor-General,  was  next  in  rotation.  A  very  bad 
one,  doubtless,  it  would  have  been ;  but  it  was  not  his  fault 
that  he  was  dull,  and  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Government  that 
he  was  their  oflBcer.  The  speech  was  very  generally  can- 
vassed at  the  time ;  and  undoubtedly,  in  its  ardour  and  its 
ability,  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  most  loyal  to  desire. 
However,  while  the  Union  oration  was  still  ringing  through 
the  country,  passages  such  as  the  following,  from  the  same 
lips,  must  have  rather  startled  its  admirers :  ''  Were  it 
practicable  to  sever  the  countries,  to  untie  the  links  which 
bind  us  to  the  British  constitution,  and  to  turn  us  adrift  upon 
the  turbulent  ocean  of  revolution,  who  cotild  answer  for  the 
existence  of  this  country  as  an  independent  country  for  a 
year  ?  God  and  nature  have  made  the  two  countries  essential 
to  each  other.  Let  them  cling  to  each  other  till  the  end  of 
time,  and  their  united  affection  and  loyalty  will  be  proof 
against  the  machinations  of  the  world.*'  Eloquently,  ably, 
and  truthfully  described ;  but  not  one  whit  more  eloquent 
than  the  burning  vow  pronounced  two  years  before  on  the 
Union  debate  :  "  That  if  the  wanton  ambition  of  the  minister 
should  assail  the  freedom  of  Ireland,  and  compel  me  to  the 
alternative,  I  would  fling  the  constitution  to  the  winds,  and 
clasp  the  independence  of  my  country  to  my  heart."  Mere 
words,  to  be  sure,  uttered  amid  the  excitement  of  debate  to 
deter  the  "wanton  ambition  of  the  minister  from  his  purpose; " 
but  still,  words  too  splendid  in  their  expression  to  be  easily 
forgotten,  and  too  noble  in  their  sentiment  not  to  find  a  home 
in  the  heart  of  every  young  enthusiast.  It  ought  not,  how- 
ever, in  mere  justice  to  this  eloquent  advocate,  to  be  here 
omitted  that  it  was  said  he  did  not  volunteer  his  exertions, 
which  were  specially  solicited  by  the  first  law  officer  of  the 
Crown.  If  this  be  so,  he  was,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
profession,  bound  to  render  such  assistance  to  his  leader  as 
that  leader  might  require  from  him.  This,  though  it  touches 
not  the  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  speech,  which 
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aeems  to  have  so  muoh  excited  Emmetti  clearly  exonerates 
Mr  Plunket. 

In  narrating  sucli  melancholy  events,  these  topics  could 
Boaroely  have  been  avoided.  I  willingly  conclude  them  with 
an  anecdote,  which  can  only  be  known  to  very  few,  and  which 
waa  related  to  me  by  a  loved  and  ever-to-be-lamented  Mend, 
the  late  Bishop  of  Cashel — a  man  who  combined  with  tal- 
ents the  most  transcendent,  every  virtue  which  could  adorn 
humanity.  A  very  close  contest  was  proceeding  in  the  year 
18 —  between  Mr  Plunket  and  Mr  Croker  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Dublin  :  either  candidate  would  have 
done  honour  to  its  choice.  It  was  quite  understood  that  Dr 
Sandes,  from  his  well-won  popularity,  had  the  election  in  his 
hands.  Mr  Plunket  called  to  canvass  him,  and  the  bishop 
related  to  me  what  followed :  "  I  locked  the  door,"  said  he, 
"  to  avoid  all  interruption,  and  at  once  said,  *  Mr  Plunket,  I 
know  of  course  the  nature  of  your  visit.  I  need  not  say  I 
admire  your  talents,  and  coincide  in  your  political  opinions. 
But  I  will  deal  quite  candidly  with  you.  My  vote  and 
interest  you  shall  never  have,  until  you  fully  satisfy  me 
respecting  the  part  you  took  on  the  trisd  of  the  unfortunate 
Eobert  Emmett.'  He  sat  down,  entered  upon  an  elaborate 
explanation,  and,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  I  promised  the  sup- 
port which  made  him  member  for  the  University."  The 
election,  which  founded  the  fortunes  of  Mr  Plunket,  was 
carried  by  a  very  narrow  majority  (as  I  believe,  only  five), 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Dr  Sandes  decided  it. 

The  curtain  had  fallen,  the  scaffold  had  its  victim,  and  the 
world's  idle  work  went  on  as  usual,  after  youth  and  genius 
and  enthusiasm  had  thus  mournfully  passed  away  from  it. 
But  there  was  one  young  heart  which  Emmett's  image  had 
long  made  its  habitation — that  of  "  his  love — Sarah."  That 
heart  was  broken  now,  but  the  image  still  remained  amid  its 
ruins.  The  sequel  to  her  brief,  sad  story,  is  soon  told.  Her 
home  unhappy,  her  father  offended,  her  mind  daily  harassed 
by  associations  reminding  her  of  happiness  for  ever  vanished, 
she  sought  a  solace  in  the  friendly  family  of  Mr  Penrose,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cork.  She  found  there  a  frequent  guest  in  the 
person  of  a  Captain  Sturgeon.  This  gentleman  became 
deeply  interested  in  her  fate,  and  prevailed  on  her,  in  her 
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desolataoDf  to  accept  his  hand,  though  she  too  truly  told  him 
her  affections  were  in  the  grave.  In  a  few  short  months  she 
was  there  herself^  having  died  in  Sicily,  broken-hearted. 
That  grave  is  in  the  village  of  Newmarket,  her  fether's  birth- 
place.    Who  can  refuse  to  it  a  tear? 

Emmett's  love  breathed  her  last,  a  resigned  and  pions 
Christian.  Captain  Sturgeon,  who  survived  her  many  years, 
died  in  battle  in  the  Peninsular  War. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

Sute  trials  of  1803.— Owen  Kirwan*8.~Eztr&ot8  from  Mr  CurrAn*t  Speech 
in  his  defence. — His  denunciation  of  Napoleon  and  his  system  of  govern* 
ment. — Curran  goes  to  Cork  special,  to  prosecute  Sir  Henry  Hayes  for  the 
abduction  of  Miss  Pike. — His  speech. 

Although  precluded  by  ciroumstances  from  aotiug  as  Em- 
melt's  counsel,  Mr  Curran  was  assigned  to  several  of  the 
other  prisoners,  respecting  whom  the  same  delicacy  did  not 
exist.  From  his  first  speech,  on  the  trial  of  Owen  Kirwan, 
on  the  1st  of  October  1803, 1  select  the  exordium,  contrast- 
ing his  then  position  with  that  in  which  he  stood  in  the 
State  trials  of  1798. 

"  I  have  been  chosen,"  said  he,  "  for  the  very  unpleasant 
task  of  defending  the  prisoner,  without  my  concurrence  or 
knowledge ;  as  soon,  however,  as  I  was  apprised  of  it,  I 
accepted  it  without  hesitation.  To  assist  a  human  being, 
labouring  under  the  most  awful  of  all  situations,  trembling  in 
the  dreadful  alternative  of  honourable  life  or  ignominious 
death,  was  what  no  man,  worthy  of  the  name,  could  refuse  to 
man ;  but  it  would  be  peculiarly  base  in  any  person  who  had 
the  honour  of  wearing  the  king's  gown,  to  leave  the  king's 
subject  undefended.  I  cannot,  however,  but  confess  that  I 
feel  no  small  consolation  when  I  compare  my  present  with 
my  former  situation  upon  similar  occasions.  In  the  sad 
times  to  which  I  allude,  it  was  frequently  my  fate  to  come 
forward  to  the  spot  where  I  now  stand,  with  a  body  sinking 
under  infirmity  and  disease,  and  a  mind  broken  with  the 
consciousness  of  public  calamity,  created  and  exasperated  by 
public  folly.  It  has  pleased  Heaven  that  I  should  live  to 
survive  both  these  afflictions,  and  I  am  grateful  to  its  mercy. 
I  now  come  here  through  a  composed  and  quiet  city— -I  read 
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no  expressum  in  an j  hce  tmre  mA  as  maiks  the  otdinaiy 
fiBeiings  of  social  life,  or  the  Tanons  dutfacten  of  ciril  oocn- 
pation.    I  see  no  frightfiil  spectacle  of  inlbxiated  poirv  or 
sofiering  hnmanitj — ^I  see  no  tortuiea— I  heaf  no  shridoB — ^I 
no  longer  see  the  hnman  heart,  dianed  in  the  flame  of  its 
own  wild  and  paltzj  passions — Uack  and  Uoodless— capable 
otd J  of  catching  and  conmranicating  that  destmctiTe  fire  by 
wiiich  it  devoan,  and  is  itself  deTOored.    I  no  longer  behold 
the  rsTages  c^  that  odioos  btgotiy  by  which  we  are  defonned, 
and  degraded,  and  disgraced — a  bigotry  against  which  no 
man  should  erer  miss  an  opportunity  of  patting  his  conntiy- 
men,  of  all  sects  and  of  all  descriptions^  npon  their  goard  : 
it  is  the  accursed  and  promiscuous  progeny  of  senile  hypo- 
crisy, of  remorseless  thirst  of  power,  of  insatiate  thirst  of 
gain,  labouring  for  the  destruction  of  man,  under  the  specious 
]»etences  of  Religion.     H^  banner  stolen  from  the  altar  of 
God,  and  her  allies  ccmgn^ated  finmn  the  abysses  of  hell,  she 
acts  by  Totaries  to  be  restrained  by  no  c<Hnpunction8  of 
humanity,  for  they  are  dead  to  mercy ;  to  be  reclaimed  by 
no  Toice  of  reason,  for  refutation  is  the  Ixead  on  which  their 
lolly  feeds.     They  are  outlawed  alike  from  their  species  and 
their  Creator.     The  object  of  their  crime  is  social  life,  and 
the  wages  of  their  sin  is  social  death.     For,  though  it  may 
happen  that  a  guilty  individual  should  escape  from  the  law 
that  he  has  broken,  it  cannot  be  so  with  nations — their  guilt 
is  too  extensire  and  unwieldy  for  such  an  escape  :  they  may 
rest  assured  that  Providence  has,  in  the  natural  connection 
between  causes  and  their  effects,  established  a  system  of 
letributiye  justice,  by  which  the  crimes  of  nations  are,  sooner 
or  later,  avenged  by  their  own  inevitable  consequences.   But 
that  hateful  bigotry — ^that  baneful  discord — ^which  fired  the 
heart  of  man,  and  steeled  it  against  his  brother,  has  fled  at 
last,  and,  I  trust,  for  ever.     Even  in  this  melancholy  place, 
I  feel  myself  restored  and  recreated  by  breathing  the  mild 
atmosphere  of  justice,  mercy,  and  humanity.     I  feel  I  am 
addressing  the  parental  authority  of  law — ^I  feel  I  am  ad- 
dressing a  jiuy  of  my  countiymen,  my  fellow-subjects,  and 
my  fellow-Christians,  against  whom  my  heart  is  waging  no 
concealed  hostility — from  whom  my  face  is  disguising  no 
latent  sentiment  of  repugnance  or  disgust.     I  have  not  now 
to  touch  the  high-raised  strings  of  angiy  passions  in  those 
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that  hear  me ;  nor  have  I  the  terror  of  thinking  that  if  those 
strings  cannot  be  snapped  by  the  stroke,  they  will  be  only 
provoked  into  a  more  intense  vibration." 

The  following  noble  passage  from  this  speech  I  quote,  both 
for  its  eloquence  and  for  the  lesson  it  contains ;  entreating 
my  countrymen,  of  all  classes  and  persuasions,  to  commit  it 
to  their  memories,  and  lay  it  to  their  hearts,  as  a  precious 
legacy  from  a  true  lover  of  liberty,  and  a  devoted  friend  to 
Ireland.  The  race  of  "  missionaries  "  to  which  Mr  Gurran 
alludes  is  by  no  means  extinct ;  and  those  who  preach  doc- 
trines directly  leading  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire 
and  the  ruin  of  both  countries,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not 
outweigh  in  public  estimation  a  man  "whose  whole  life 
ought  to  be  a  pledge  for  his  sincerity  and  affection." 

"  Now,"  said  Mr  Curran,  "  it  is  clear  that  there  are  but 
two  modes  of  holding  states  together — namely,  community 
6f  interest,  or  predominance  of  force.  The  former  is  the 
natural  bond  of  the  British  empire.  Their  interests,  their 
hopes,  their  dangers,  can  be  no  other  than  one  and  the  same, 
if  they  are  not  stupidly  blind  to  their  own  situation ;  and 
stupidly  blind  indeed  must  they  be,  and  justly  must  they 
incur  the  inevitable  consequences  of  that  blindness  and  stu- 
pidity, if  they  have  not  fortitude  and  magnanimity  enough  to 
lay  aside  those  mean  and  narrow  jealousies  which  have 
hitherto  prevented  that  community  of  interest  and  unity  of 
effort  by  which  alone  we  can  stand,  and  without  which  we 
must  fall  together.  But  force  only  can  hold  the  requisitions 
of  the  First  Consul.  What  community  of  interest  can  he 
have  with  the  different  nations  that  he  has  subdued  and 
plundered  ?  Clearly  none.  Can  ho  venture  to  establish  any 
regular  and  protected  system  of  religion  among  them? 
Wherever  he  erected  an  altar,  he  would  set  up  a  monument 
of  condemnation  and  reproach  upon  those  wild  and  fantastic 
speculations  which  he  is  pleased  to  dignify  with  the  name  of 
philosophy,  but  which  other  men,  perhaps  because  they  are 
endued  with  a  less  aspiring  inteUect,  conceive  to  be  a  des- 
perate anarchical  atheism,  giving  to  every  man  a  dispensing 
power  for  the  gratification  of  his  passions,  teaching  him  that 
he  may  be  a  rebel  to  his  conscience  with  advantage,  and  to 
his  God  with  impunity.  Just  as  soon  would  the  Govern- 
ment of  Britain  venture  to  display  the  Crescent  in  their 
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churches,  as  an  honoiaiy  member  of  all  fiedths  to  show 
any  reverence  to  the  Cross  in  his  dominions.  Apply  the 
same  reasoning  to  liberty.  Can  he  ventore  to  give  any  rea« 
sonable  portion  of  it  to  his  subjects  at  home,  or  his  vassals 
abroad?  The  answer  is  obvious.  Sustained  merely  by 
military  force,  his  unavoidable  policy  is,  to  make  the  army 
everything  and  the  people  noting.  If  he  ventured  to  ele- 
vate his  soldiers  into  citizens,  and  his  wretched  subjects  into 
freemen,  he  would  form  a  confederacy  of  mutual  interest 
between  both,  against  which  he  could  not  exist  a  moment. 
If  he  relaxed  *in  like  manner  with  Holland,  or  Belgium,  or 
Switzerland,  or  Italy,  and  withdrew  his  armies  from  them,  he 
would  excite  and  make  them  capable  of  instant  revolt.  There 
is  one  circumstance  which  just  leaves  it  possible  for  him  not 
to  chain  them  down  still  more  rigorously  than  he  has  done, 
and  that  is,  the  facility  with  which  he  can  pour  militaiy 
reinforcements  upon  them  in  ease  of  necessity.  But  destitute 
as  he  is  of  a  marine,  he  could  look  to  no  such  resource  with 
respect  to  an  insular  acquisition ;  and  he  of  course  should 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  danger,  by  so  complete  and 
merciless  a  thraldom  as  would  make  any  effort  of  resistance 
physically  impossible.  Perhaps,  my  lords  and  gentlemen," 
continued  Mr  Curran,  "  I  may  be  thought  the  apologist, 
instead  of  the  reviler,  of  the  ruler  of  France.  I  affect  not 
either  character.  I  am  searching  for  the  motives  of  his  con- 
duct, and  not  for  the  topics  of  his  justification.  I  do  not  affect 
to  trace  these  motives  to  any  depravity  of  heart  or  of  mind, 
which  accident  may  have  occasioned  for  the  season,  and 
which  reflection  or  compunction  may  extinguish  or  allay, 
and  thereby  make  him  a  completely  different  man  with 
respect  to  France  and  to  the  world.  I  am  acting  more 
fairly  and  more  usefully  by  my  country,  when  I  show  that 
his  conduct  must  be  so  swayed  by  the  permanent  pressure 
of  his  situation,  by  the  control  of  an  unchangeable  and 
inexorable  necessity,  that  he  cannot  dare  to  relax  or  relent, 
without  becoming  the  certain  victim  of  his  own  humanity 
or  contrition.  I  may  be  asked,  are  these  merely  my  own 
speculations,  or  have  others  in  Ireland  adopted  them?  I 
answer  freely,  Non  mens  hie  sermo  est.  It  is,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  the  result  of  serious  reflection  in  numbers  of  our 
countrymen.     In  the  storm  of  arbitrary  sway,  in  the  distrac- 
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tion  of  torture  and  suffering,  the  human  mind  had  lost  its 
poise  and  its  tone,  and  was  incapable  of  sober  reflection ;  but, 
by  removing  these  terrors  from  it,  by  holding  an  even  hand 
between  all  parties,  by  disdaining  the  patronage  of  any  sect 
or  faction,  the  people  of  Ireland  were  left  at  liberty  to  con- 
sider her  real  situation  and  interest ;  and,  happily  for  herself, 
I  trust  in  God,  she  has  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity. 
With  respect  to  the  higher  orders,  even  of  those  that  thought 
they  had  some  cause  to  complain,  I  know  this  to  be  the  iaiCt 
— they  are  not  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  difference  between 
being  proud  and  jealous,  and  punctiHoas  in  any  claim  of  pri- 
vilege  or  right  between  themselves  and  their  feUow-stibjects, 
and  the  mad  and  desperate  depravity  of  seeking  the  redress 
of  any  dissatisfsiction  that  they  may  feel,  by  an  appeal  to 
force,  or  by  the  dreadful  recourse  to  treason  and  to  blood. 
As  to  the  humbler  orders  of  our  people,  for  whom  I  confess  I 
feel  the  greatest  sympathy,  because  there  are  more  of  them 
to  be  undone — ^and  because,  frpm  want  of  education,  they 
must  be  more  liable  to  delusion,  I  am  satisfied  the  topics  to 
which  I  have  adverted,  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  them 
than  to  those  who  are  raised  above  them.  I  have  not  the 
same  opportunity  of  knowing  their  actual  opinions ;  but  if 
these  opinions  be  other  than  I  think  they  ought  to  be,  would 
to  God  they  were  present  in  this  place,  or  that  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  going  into  their  cottages  I  And  they  well 
know  that  I  should  not  disdain  to  visit  them,  and  to  speak 
to  them  the  language  of  affection  and  candour  on  the  subject. 
I  should  have  little  dif&culty  in  showing  to  th^  quick  and 
apprehensive  minds  how  easy  it  is,  when  the  heart  is  in- 
censed, to  confound  the  evils  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
destiny  of  imperfect  man,  with  those  which  arise  from  the 
faults  or  errors  of  his  political  situation.  I  would  put  a 
few  questions  to  their  candid  and  unadulterated  sense ;  I 
would  ask  them.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  made  no 
advance  to  civil  prosperity  within  the  last  twenty  years  ? 
Are  your  opinions  of  modem  and  subjugated  France  the 
same  that  you  entertained  of  popular  and  revolutionary 
France  fourteen  years  ago  ?  Have  you  any  hope,  that,  if  the 
First  Consul  got  possession  of  yoiu:  island,  he  would  treat 
you  half  so  well  as  he  does  those  countries  at  his  door,  whom 
he  must  respect  more  than  he  can  respect  or  regard  you  ? 
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And  do  you  know  how  he  treats  those  unhappy  nations  ? 
You  know  that  in  Ireland  there  is  little  personal  property  to 
plunder — ^that  there  are  few  ohurohes  to  rob.  Can  you,  then, 
doubt  that  he  would  reward  his  rapacious  generals  and  sol- 
diers by  parcelling  out  the  soil  of  the  island  among  them, 
and  by  dividing  you  into  lots  of  serfs  to  till  the  respective 
lands  to  which  they  belonged  ?  Can  you  suppose  that  the 
perfidy  and  treason  of  surrendering  your  country  to  an 
invader,  would  to  your  new  master  be  any  pledge  of  your 
allegiance  ?  Can  you  suppose  that,  while  a  single  French 
soldier  was  willing  to  accept  an  acre  of  Irish  ground,  he 
would  leave  that  acre  in  the  possession  of  a  man  who  had 
shown  himself  so  wickedly  and  so  stupidly  dead  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  most  obvious  interest,  and  to  the  ties  of  the 
most  imperious  moral  obligations  ?  What  do  you  look  forward 
to  with  respect  to  the  aggrandisement  of  your  sect?  Are  you 
Protestants  ? — He  has  abolished  Protestantism  with  Chnsti- 
anity.  Are  you  Catholics  ? — Do  you  think  he  will  raise  you 
to  the  level  of  the  Pope  ? — ^Perhaps — and  I  think  he  would 
not ;  but  if  he  did,  could  you  hope  more  privilege  than  he 
has  left  His  Holiness?  And  what  privilege  has  he  left 
him  ? — He  has  reduced  his  religion  to  be  a  mendicant  for 
contemptuous  toleration  ;  and  he  has  reduced  his  person 
to  beggary  and  to  rags.  Let  me  ask  you  a  farther  question : 
Do  you  think  he  would  feel  any  Jdnd-hearted  sympathy 
for  you  ?  Answer  yourselves  by  asking  what  sympathy 
does  he  feel  for  Frenchmen,  whom  he  is  ready  to  bury  by 
thousands  in  the  ocean,  in  the  barbarous  gambling  of  his 
wild  ambition?  What  sympathy,  then,  could  bind  him  to 
you  ?  He  is  not  your  countryman ;  the  scene  of  your  birth 
and  your  childhood  is  not  endeared  to  his  heart  by  the  re- 
flection that  it  was  also  the  scene  of  his.  He  is  not  your 
fellow-Christian :  he  is  not,  therefore,  bound  to  you  by  any 
similarity  of  duty  in  this  world,  or  by  any  union  of  hope  be- 
yond the  grave.  What,  then,  could  you  suppose  the  object 
of  his  visit,  or  the  consequence  of  his  success  ?  Can  you  be 
so  foolish  as  not  to  see  that  he  would  use  you  as  slaves, 
while  he  held  you — ^and  that,  when  he  grew  weary,  which  he 
soon  would  become,  of  such  a  worthless  and  precarious  posses- 
sion, he  would  carry  you  to  market  in  'some  treaty  of  peace, 
barter  you  for  some  more  valuable  concession,  and  surrender 
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yon  to  expiate,  by  your  punishment  and  degradation,  the 
advantage  you  had  given  him  by  your  foUiee  and  your 
crimes?  There  is  another  topic  on  which  a  few  words 
might  be  addressed  to  the  deluded  peasant  of  this  country. 
He  might  be  asked — ^What  could  you  hope  from  any  momen- 
tary success  of  any  effort  to  subvert  the  Gt)vemment  by  mere 
intestine  convulsion  ?  Could  you  look  forward  to  the  hope 
of  liberty  or  property  ?  Where  are  the  characters,  the  capa- 
cities, and  the  motives  of  those  that  have  embarked  in  these 
chimerical  projects? — ^You  see  them  a  despicable  gang  of 
needy  adventiu*ers ;  desperate  from  gmlt  and  poverty,  un- 
countenanced  by  a  single  individual  of  probity  or  name; 
ready  to  use  you  as  the  instruments,  and  equally  ready  to 
abandon  you,  by  treachery  or  flight,  as  the  victims  of  their 
crimes.  For  a  short  time,  murder  and  rapine  might  have 
their  sway ;  but  don't  be  such  a  fool  as  to  think,  that,  though 
robbing  might  make  a  few  persons  poor,  it  could  make  many 
persons  rich.  Don't  be  so  silly  as  to  confound  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  with  the  partition  of  wealth.  Small  must  be 
your  share  of  the  spoil,  and  short  your  enjoyment  of  it. 
Soon,  trust  me,  very  soon,  would  such  a  state  of  things  be 
terminated  by  the  very  atrocities  of  its  authors.  Soon  would 
you  find  yourself  subdued,  ruined,  and  degraded.  K  you 
looked  back,  it  would  be  to  character  destroyed,  to  hope  ex- 
tingi^shed.  If  you  looked  forward,  you  cotdd  only  see  that 
dire  necessity  you  had  imposed  upon  your  governors  of  act- 
ing towards  you  with  no  feelings  but  those  of  abhorrence  and 
of  self-preservation ;  of  ruling  you  by  a  system  of  coercion, 
of  which  alone  you  would  be  worthy ;  and  of  loading  you 
with  taxes  (that  is,  selling  the  food  and  raiment  which  your 
honest  labour  might  earn  for  your  family)  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  that  force  by  which  only  you  could  be  restrained. 
Say  not,  gentlemen,  that  T  am  inexcusably  vain  when  I  say, 
would  to  Grod  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  this 
plain,  and,  I  trust,  not  absurd  language,  to  tiie  humblest 
orders  of  my  countrymen  1  When  I  see  what  sort  of  mis- 
sionaries can  preach  the  doctrines  of  villany  and  foUy  with 
success,  I  cannot  think  it  very  vain  to  suppose,  that  they 
would  listen  with  some  attention  and  some  respect  to  a  man 
who  was  addressing  plain  sense  to  their  minds,  whose  whole 
life  ought  to  be  a  pledge  for  his  sincerity  and  affection ;  who 
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had  dever,  in  a  single  instance,  deceived,  or  deserted,  or  be- 
trayed them ;  who  had  never  been  seduced  to  an  abandon- 
ment of  their  just  rights,  or  a  connivance  at  any  of  their  ex- 
cesses, that  could  threaten  any  injuiy  to  their  characters/' 

About  this  period  Mr  Curran  was  brought  down  special  to 
Cork,  in  order  to  prosecute  Sir  Henry  Hayes  for  the  abduction 
of  Miss  Pike,  a  Quaker  lady  of  considerable  fortune.  As  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  are  very  ably  detailed  in  the  subse- 
quent speech,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recapitulate  them. 
8ir  Henry  Hayes  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death; 
which  sentence  was,  however,  afterwards  commuted  to  trans- 
portation for  life.  After  passing  some  years  in  exile,  he  was 
pardoned  by  the  Prince  Begent,  and  returned  to  Cork.  The 
speech  is  a  very  able  one,  and  in  some  parts  extremely 
beautiful.  It  is  not  in  the  published  collection,  and  its  dis- 
covery cost  me  some  trouble.  It  has  the  rare  advantage  of 
having  received  its  author's  correction.  Sir  Henry  was 
very  popular  in  Cork,  among  the  lower  orders  particularly. 
An  old  fishwoman,  who  had  known  Curran  for  many  years  on 
that  circuit,  which  he  originally  went,  saluted  him,  as  he  was 
going  into  the  court-house,  with  the  common  Irish  cheer  of 
encouragement — "Huzza,  Counsellor!  I  hope  you'll  gain 
the  dayT — "  Take  care,  my  good  woman,"  answered  Curran, 
good-humouredly,  "  if  I  should,  that  you  don't  lose  the  knight" 
The  following  is  the  speech  which  he  then  delivered : — 

"  My  lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  my  duty,  as 
one  of  the  counsel  in  this  prosecution,  to  state  to  your  lord- 
ship, and  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  such  facts  as  I  am 
instructed  wiU  be  established  by  evidence,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  offence  charged 
by  the  indictment,  and  be  rendered  capable  of  under- 
standing that  evidence,  which,  without  some  previous  state- 
ment, might  appear  irrelevant  or  obscure.  And  I  shall  make 
a  few  such  observations  in  point  of  law  on  the  evidence  we 
propose  to  adduce,  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
will  support  the  charge,  if  you  shall  believe  it  to  be  true,  as 
may  assist  you  in  performing  that  awful  duty  which  you  are 
now  called  upon  to  discharge.  In  doing  so,  I  cannot  forget 
upon  what  very  different  ground  from  that  of  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  I  find  myself  placed.  It  is  the  privi- 
'^  is  the  obligation,  of  those  who  have  to  defend  a  client 
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on  a  trial  for  his  life,  to  exert  every  foroe,  and  to  call  forth 
eTOiy  resooroe  that  zeal,  and  genius,  and  sagacity  can  sug- 
gest. It  is  an  indulgence  in  favour  of  life ;  it  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  usage ;  it  has  the  permission  of  humanity ;  and  the 
man  who  should  linger  one  single  step  behind  the  most  ad- 
yanoed  Kmit  of  that  privilege,  and  should  &il  to  exercise 
every  talent  that  Heaven  had  given  him,  in  that  defence, 
would  be  guilty  of  a  mean  desertion  of  his  duty,  and  an 
aband(mment  of  his  client.  Far  different  is  the  situation  of 
him  who  is  concerned  for  ike  Grown.  Cautiously  should  he 
use  his  privileges ;  scmpulously  should  he  keep  within  the 
duties  of  accusatiou.  His  task  is  to  lay  fairly  tiie  nature  of 
the  case  before  the  Court  and  the  jury.  Should  he  endea- 
vour to  gain  a  verdict  otherwise  than  by  evidence,  he  were 
unworthy  of  speaking  in  a  court  of  justice.  If  I  heard  a 
counsel  for  the  Grown  state  anything  that  I  did  not  think 
founded  in  law,  I  should  say  to  myself  God  grant  that  the 
man  who  has  stated  this  may  be  an  ignorant  man,  because 
his  ignorance  can  be  his  only  justification.  It  shall  there- 
fore be  my  endeavour  so  to  lay  the  mia^tters  of  fact  and  of  law 
before  you,  as  shall  enable  you  cletf rly  to  comprehend  them ; 
and  finally,  by  your  verdioi^  to  do  oomplete  justipe  between 
the  prisoner  and  the  public. 

^'  My  lord,  and  gpentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  is  an  indict- 
ment found  by  the  giand  jury  against  the  pisoner  at  the 
bar,  for  having  feloniously  csfzied  away  Mazy  Fike,  with 
intent,  against  her  will,  to  marry  her  :  there  is  another 
charge  also,  that  be  did  feloniously  carry  her  away  with 
intent  to  defile  her.  There  was  a  former  statute  made  on 
this  subject,  enacting  the  pmiishment  of  dep^th  against  any 
man  that  should  by  violence  carry  away  a  female,  and  actu- 
ally marry  or  defile  her ;  but  it  was  found  that  young  crea- 
tures, the  victiois  of  this  sort  of  ciiine,  &om  their  natural 
timidity,  and  the  ainrfol  impression  made  upon  them  in  an 
assembly  like  the  present,  were  oftjBU  unequal  to  the  task  of 
pijoseoution,  and  that  offences  against  that  statute  often  passed 
unpunished,  because  the  natural  delicacy  and  inodesty  of  the 
sex  shrunk  from  the  revolting  details  that  were  galled  for  on 
such  tiials.  It  therefore  became  necessaiy  to  enact  a'^new 
law  upon  the  subject,  making  the  taking  away  with  intent  to 
marry  or  defile,  although,  in  £ebot,  no  sudi  marriage  or  defile- 
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ment  had  taken  place,  felony  of  death.  Thus  was  euppressed 
the  necessity  of  all  those  shocking  but  necessary  detsdls  that 
were  otherwise  required.  Of  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  I 
trust  I  need  say  but  little.  I  tmst  in  Gk)d  there  could  not 
be  found  in  this  great  city  twelve  men  to  whom  it  could  be 
necessary  to  expatiate  on  the  hideous  enormity  of  such  an 
offidnce.  It  goes  to  sap  the  foundation  of  all  civil  society ; 
it  goes  to  check  the  working  of  that  natural  affection  which 
Heaven  has  planted  in  the  breast  of  the  parent  for  the  child; 
in  &ct,  gentiemen  of  the  jury,  if  crimes  like  this  shall  be 
encouraged  and  multiplied  by  impunity,  why  should  you 
defraud  your  own  gratifications  of  the  fruits  of  your  indus- 
try ?  Why  lay  up  the  acquisitions  of  self-denying  toil  as  an 
advancement  for  your  child?  Why  check  your  own  appe- 
tites, to  give  her  all  ?  Why  labour  to  adorn  her  person  or 
her  mind  with  useless,  with  fatal  accomplishments? — ^You 
are  only  decking  her  with  temptations  for  lust  and  rapine ; 
you  are  refining  her  heart  only  to  make  her  feel  more  pro- 
foundly the  agony  of  violation  and  of  dishonour.  Why, 
then,  labour  to  multiply  the  inducements  of  the  ravisher  ? 
Why  labour  to  augment  and  to  perpetuate  the  sufferings  of 
the  victim  ?  Instead  of  telling  you  my  opinion  of  the  enor- 
mity of  this  crime,  I  will  teU  you  tiiat  of  the  Legislature 
upon  it — ^the  Legislature  has  deemed  it  a  crime  deserving  the 
punishment  of  death.  I  will  now  state  to  you  the  facts  as  I 
am  instructed  they  will  appear  to  you  in  evidence. 

"  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  (and,  considering  his  education, 
his  age,  his  rank,  and  situation  in  society,  I  do  regret  from 
my  soul  that  he  is  there)  married  many  years  ago ;  his  wife 
died,  leaving  him  the  surviving  parent  of,  I  believe,  many 
children.  Miss  Mary  Pike  is  the  only  child  of  a  person 
whom,  I  suppose,  you  all  knew — Mr  Samuel  Pike,  of  this 
city.  He  had  devoted  a  long  life  to  a  very  persevering  and 
successful  industry,  and  died,  advanced  in  years,  leaving 
this  only  child  entitled  to  all  the  fruits  of  his  laborious  and 
persevering  application.  The  property  she  is  entitled  to,  I 
imderstand,  is  very  great  indeed.  At  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action to  which  your  attention  must  be  called,  she  was  living 
in  the  house  and  under  the  protection  of  a  universally  re- 
spected member  of  society,  Mr  Cooper  Penrose.  From  the 
moment  her  mind  was  susceptible  of  it,  no  expense  was 
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spared  to  give  her  every  accomplishment  that  she  was  cap- 
able of  receiving ;  and  in  the  house  of  her  own  fia.ther,  while  he 
lived,  and  in  the  house  of  Mr  Penrose,  when  she  came  under 
his  protection,  her  mind  was  formed  to  the  most  correct  prin- 
ciples of  modesty,  and  delicacy,  and  decorum,  with  the 
additional  characteristic  humility  and  reserve  which  be- 
longs to  that  most  respectable  sect  of  which  her  father  was 
a  member.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  it  seems,  had  heard  of 
her,  and  had  heard  of  her  property ;  for  it  is  a  material  cir- 
cumstance in  this  case  that  he  never,  by  any  accident,  had 
seen  her,  even  for  a  moment,  until  he  went  to  see  and  iden- 
tify her  person,  and  mark  her  out  as  the  victim  of  his  pro- 
jected crime.  He  was  not  induced  by  the  common  motives 
that  influence  young  men — by  any  individual  attachment  to 
the  mind  or  the  person  of  the  lady  ;  it  will  appear  that  his 
first  approachr  to  her  was  meanly  and  perfidiously  contrived, 
with  the  single  purpose  of  identifying  her  person,  in  order 
that  he  might  feloniously  steal  it,  as  the  title-deed  of  her 
estate.  Some  time  before  the  22d  of  July,  in  the  year  1797, 
he  rode  down  to  the  residence  of  Mr  Penrose.  Mr  Penrose 
has  a  country-house,  built  in  a  very  beautiful  situation,  and 
which  attracts  the  curiosity  of  strangers,  who  frequentiy  go 
to  see  it.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  went  into  the  grounds  as 
one  of  these,  and  seemed  to  observe  everything  with  great 
attention.  Mr  Penrose  immediately  came  out  to  him,  and 
conducted  him  to  whatever  objects  he  supposed  might 
gratify  his  curiosity:  he  affected  to  be  much  entertained; 
he  lingered  about  the  grounds  till  the  hour  of  Mr  Pen- 
rose's dinner  approached  ;  Mr  Penrose,  not  having  had  even 
an  introduction  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  was  not,  I  suppose, 
very  anxious  to  invite  a  perfect  stranger  in  among  his  family 
— more  desirous,  probably,  of  enjoying  the  littie  exclusive 
confidential  intercourse  of  that  family ;  however,  with  that 
good  nature  which  any  man  of  his  honest  turn  of  mind  will 
feel  it  his  duty  to  exercise,  he  did  invite  Sir  Henry  Hayes  to 
dinner.  The  invitation  was  accepted  of ;  and  thus  the  first 
step  towards  the  crime  he  meditated,  was  an  abuse  of  the 
sacred  duty  which  the  hospitality  of  his  host  imposed  upon 
him  as  a  man  and  as  a  gentleman.  He  placed  himself  at  the 
friendly  and  imsuspecting  board,  in  order  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  design  by  the  most  unfeeling  and  unextenuated 
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violation  of  the  rights  of  the  host,  whom  he  made  his  dupe — 
ci  the  lady,  whom  he  marked  as  his  viotim — and  of  the  law, 
which  he  determined  to  trample  upon  and  disgrace  bj  the 
commission  of  a  felony  of  death.  There,  when  the  eye  of 
the  prisoner  oould  escape  from  the  smiles  that  were  lavished 
upon  him — ^those  honest  smiles  of  respect  and  cordiality  that 
come  only  from  the  heart — ^it  was  to  search  the  room,  to  find 
out  who  probably  was  the  person  that  he  had  come  to  identify. 
He  made  his  observation,  and  took  his  departure;  but  it  was 
not  a  departure  for  the  last  time.  Mrs  Pike,  the  widow- 
mother  of  the  prosecutrix,  was  then  in  Cork,  in  a  dangerous 
state  of  health.  In  order  to  get  Miss  Pike  out  of  the  hands 
of  her  protector,  a  stratagem  was  adopted.  Dr  Gibbings 
was  the  attending  physician  upon  her  mother ;  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  prisoner  knew  Dr  Gibbings's  hand ;  it  was 
necessary  that  a  letter  should  be  sent  as  if  from  Dr  Gibbings; 
but,  to  do  so  with  effect,  it  was  necessary  that  a  letter  should 
be  written  to  Mr  Penrose  in  a  handwriting  bearing  such  a  simi- 
litude to  the  Doctor's  as  might  be  likely  to  pass  for  genuine. 
To  qualify  himself  for  this,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  made  some 
pretext  for  sending  a  written  message  to  Dr  Gibbings,  which 
procured  in  return  a  written  answer  from  the  Doctor.  Thus 
was  he  furnished  with  the  form  of  the  handwriting  of  Dr 
Gibbings,  which  he  intended  to  counterfeit ;  and  accordingly 
there  was  written  on  the  22d  day  of  July  1797,  a  letter,  so 
like  the  character  of  Dr  Gibbings,  that  he  himself  on  a  slight 
glance  would  be  apt  to  take  it  for  his  own.  It  was  in  these 
words  :  "  Dear  Sir, — Our  friend,  Mrs  Pike,  is  taken  suddenly 
iU;  she  wishes  to  see  Miss  Pike;  we  would  recommend 
despatch,  as  we  think  that  she  has  not  many  hours  to  live. 
Tours,  Bobert  Gibbings."  Addressed  "  To  Mr  Cooper  Pen- 
rose.'^  The  first  step  to  the  crime  was  a  flagrant  breach  of 
hospitality ;  and  the  second,  towards  the  completion,  was 
the  inhuman  fraud  of  practising  upon  the  piety  of  the  child, 
to  decoy  her  into  the  trap  of  the  ravisher ;  to  seduce  her  to 
destruction  by  the  angelic  impulses  of  that  feeling  that 
attaches  her  to  the  parent ;  that  sends  her  after  the  hour  of 
midnight,  from  the  house  of  her  protector,  to  pay  the  last  duty, 
and  to  receive  the  parting  benediction.  Such  was  the  in- 
tention with  which  the  prosecutrix,  between  one  and  two 
o'clock  on  an  inclement  morning,  rose  from  her  bed ;  such 
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was  her  inteation,  it  wa.s  not  her  destination ;  it  was  not  to 
visit  the  sickbed  of  a  parent ;  it  was  not  to  carry  a.  daughter's 
duty  of  consolation  to  her  dying  mother ;  it  was  not  for  that 
she  came  abroad ;  it  was,  that  she  might  fieLll  into  the  hands 
of  preconcerted  viUany ;  that  she  should  fstU  into  that  trap 
that  was  laid  for  her,  with  the  intention  to  despoil  her  of 
everything  that  makes  human  existence  worth  the  having, 
by  any  female  who  has  any  feeling  of  delicacy  or  honour.     I 
should  state  to  you,  that  she  left  the  house  of  Mr  Penrose  in 
his  carriage,  attended  by  two  female  relations,  one  of  them 
his  daughter ;  and  when  they  had  advanced  about  half-way 
to  Cork,  the  carriage  was  suddenly  met  by  four  or  five  men. 
They  ordered  the  coachman  to  stop.      One  of  them  was 
dressed  in  a  great-coat,  and  armed  with  pistols,  and  had  the 
lower  part  of  his  face  concealed,  by  tying  a  handkerchief 
round  it.     The  ladies,  as  you  may  suppose,  were  exceedingly 
terrified  at  such  a  circumstance  as  this ;  they  asked,  as  well 
as  extreme  terror  would  permit,  what  they  sought  for ;  they 
were  answered,  "  They  must  be  searched :"  on  looking  about, 
they  observed  another  chaise  stationed  near  the  place  where 
they  were  detained.     It  will  appear  to  you,  that  Miss  Pike 
was  forcibly  taken  out  of  the  carriage  from  her  friends ;  that 
she  was  placed  in  the  other  chaise  which  I  have  mentioned, 
in  which  she  found — shame  to  tell  it — she  found  a  woman. 
The  traces  of  Mr  Penrose's  chaise  were  then  cut ;  and  the 
ladies  that  came  in  it,  left  of  course  to  find  their  way  as  well 
as  they  could,  and  return  in  the  dark.     The  carriage  into 
which  the  prosecutrix  was  put,  drove  off  towards  Cork ;  the 
female  that  was  with  her,  will  appear  to  you  to  have  been 
the  sister  of  the  prisoner.    Happy,  happy  for  her !  that  death 
has  taken  her  away  from  being  the  companion  of  his  trial, 
and  of  his  punishment,  as  she  was  the  accomplice  of  his 
guilt :  but  she  is  dead.     The  carriage  drove  on  to  the  seat 
belonging  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  called  Vernon  Mount, 
in  the  liberties  of  the  city.    At  the  bottom  of  his  avenue, 
which  it  seems  is  a  steep  ascent,  and  of  considerable  length, 
the  horses  refrised  to  go  on ;  upon  which  the  prisoner  rode 
up  to  the  chaise ;  dismounted  from  his  horse,  which  he  gave 
to  one  of  his  attendants,  opened  the  door,  took  the  prosecu- 
trix out,  and  carried  her  struggling  in  his  arms,  the  whole 
length  of  the  avenue  to  his  house.    When  he  arrived  there, 
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he  oanied  her  up-stairB,  where  she  saw  a  man  attired  in 
somewhat  like  the  dress  of  a  priest ;  and  she  was  then  told 
that  she  was  brought  there  to  marry  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
In  what  frame  of  mind  the  miserable  wretoh  must  have  been, 
any  man  that  has  feelings  must  picture  to  himself.  She  had 
quitted  the  innocent  and  respectable  protection  of  her  friends 
and  family ;  and  found  herself,  good  God  I — where  ? — ^in  the 
power  of  an  inexorable  ravisher,  and  surrounded  by  his  ac- 
complices. She  looked  in  every  mean  and  guilty  counten- 
ance ;  she  saw  the  base  imfeeling  accomplices  induced  by 
bribe,  and  armed  for  present  force,  bound  and  pledged  by 
the  community  of  guilt  and  danger,  by  the  felon's  necessity, 
to  the  friture  perjury  of  self-defence.  Thus  situated,  what 
was  she  to  look  to  for  assistance?  What  was  she  to  do? 
Was  she  to  implore  the  unfeeling  heart  of  the  prisoner?  As 
well  might  she  have  invoked  her  buried  father  to  burst  the 
cerements  of  the  grave,  and  rise  to  the  protection  of  his  for- 
lorn and  miserable  child.  There,  whatever  sort  of  ceremony 
they  thought  right  to  perform,  took  place ;  something  was 
muttered  in  a  language  which  she  partly  did  not  hear,  and 
partly  could  not  understand  :  she  was  then  his  wife — she  was 
Lady  Hayes.  A  letter  was  then  to  be  written  to  apprise 
her  miserable  relations  of  their  new  affinity :  a  pen  was  put 
into  her  hand,  and  she  consented  to  write,  in  hopes  that  it 
might  lead  to  her  deliverance ;  but  when  the  sad  scroll  was 
finished,  and  the  subscription  only  remained,  neither  en- 
treaties nor  menaces  could  prevail  upon  her,  desolate  and 
forlorn  as  she  was,  to  write  the  odious  name  of  the  ravisher. 
She  subscribed  herself  by  the  surname  of  her  departed 
father :  as  if  she  thought  there  was  some  mysterious  virtue 
in  the  name  of  her  family  to  which  she  would  cling,  in  that 
hour  of  terror,  as  a  refrige  from  lawless  force  and  unmerited 
suffering.  A  ceremony  of  marriage  had  taken  place ;  a  ring 
was  forced  upon  her  finger ;  she  tore  it  off,  and  indignantly 
dashed  it  from  her ;  she  was  then  forced  into  an  adjoining 
chamber,  and  the  prisoner  brutally  endeavoured  to  push  her 
towards  the  bed. 

"  My  lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  wiU  soon  see 
this  young  lady.  You  will  see  that  whatever  grace  or  pro- 
portion her  person  possesses,  it  does  not  seem  formed  for 
much  power  of  resistance  or  of  self-defence.     But  there  is  a 
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last  effort  of  sinking  modesty,  that  oan  rally  more  than  the 
powers  of  nature  to  the  heart,  and  send  them  to  every  fibre 
of  the  frame,  where  they  can  aohieve  more  than  mere  vulgar 
strength  oan  do  upon  any  ordinary  occasion.  That  effort 
she  did  make,  and  made  it  with  effect ;  and  in  that  instance, 
innocence  was  crowned  with  success.'  Baffled  and  frustrated 
in  his  purposes  of  force,  he  sought  to  soften,  to  conciliate. 
He  expostulated,  he  supplicated.  '  And  do  you  not  know 
me?'  said  he.  'Don't  you  know  who  I  am?' — *Tes,' 
answered  she,  *  I  do  know  you ;  I  do  now  remember  you 
did  go  to  my  cousin's,  as  you  say  you  did,  I  remember 
your  mean  intrusion — you  are  Sir  Henry  Hayes.'  How 
naturally  do  the  parties  support  their  characters!  The 
criminal  puts  his  questions  under  the  consciousness  of  guilt, 
as  if  under  the  forecast  of  his  present  situation.  The  in- 
nocent victim  of  that  guilt  regards  him  already  as  his  pro- 
secutrix ;  she  recognises  him,  but  it  is  only  to  identify  him 
as  a  malefieu3tor,  and  to  disclaim  him  as  a  husband. 

"Gentlemen,  she  remained  in  this  captivity  until  her 
friends  got  intelligence  of  her  situation.  Justice  was  applied 
to.  A  party  went  to  the  house  of  the  prisoner  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlarging  her.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  fled ; 
his  sister,  his  accomplice,  had  fled.  They  left  behind  them 
Miss  Pike,  who  was  taken  back  by  her  relations.  Informa- 
tions were  lodged  immediately.  The  prisoner  absconded. 
It  would  be  base  and  scandalous  to  suffer  a  crime  of  that 
kind  to  pass  with  impunity,  without  doing  everything  that 
could  be  done  to  bring  the  offender  to  justice.  Government 
was  apprised  of  it.  Government  felt  as  it  ought.  There 
was  offered  by  proclamation  a  reward  to  a  considerable 
amoimt,  for  ti^ng  the  prisoner.  The  family  of  Miss  Pike 
did  as  tliey  ought — ^they  offered  a  considerable  sum,  as  tlie 
reward  for  his  apprehension.  For  some  time  he  kept  in  con- 
cealment The  rewards  were  offered  in  vain;  the  process 
of  the  law  went  on ;  an  indictment,  to  the  honour  of  this 
city,  to  the  honour  of  the  national  character,  was  found; 
they  proceeded  to  the  outlawry  of  the  prisoner.  What  I 
have  stated  hitherto  reflects  honour  upon  a^  persons  con- 
cerned, except  the  unhappy  man  at  the  bar  and  his  accom- 
plices; but  what  I  am  about  to  relate  is  a  circumstance 
that  no  man  of  feeling  or  humanity  can  listen  to  without 
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indignation.     Notwithstanding  that  outlawry,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pnblioly  offered  rewards,  to  ^e  amount  of  near  one 
thousand  pounds,  for  the  apprehension  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar — ^wonld  to  Qod  the  story  oould  not  be  told  in  a 
foreign  oountiy!  would  to  God  it  were  not  in  the  power 
of  those  BO  ready  to  defietme  us  to  adduce  such  a  oircum- 
stance  in  corroboration  of  their  charge  1 — for  near  two 
years  did  the  prisoner  live  in  public,  almost  in  the  heart  of 
your  city — ^reading  in  every  newspaper,  over  his  tea,  the 
miserable  proclamation  of  impotent  public  justice,  of  the 
laws  defiled  and  trampled  upon.     The  second  city  in  the 
nation  was  made  the  hiding-place — ^no,  ne  1  not  the  hiding- 
place  where  guilt  hid  its  head,  but  the  receptacle  where  it 
walked  abroad  unappalled,  and  threw  your  degraded  city  into 
the  odious  predicament  of  being  a  sort  of  public  accesse^ry 
and  accomplice  in  his  crime,  by  giving  it  that  hideous 
appearance  of  protection  and  impunity.     Here  he  strayed, 
basking  in  the  favour  of  a  numerous  kindred  and  acquaint- 
ance, in  a  widely  extended  city.     Sad  reverse  1     It  was  not 
for  guilt  to  fly — ^it  was  for  guilt  to  stand,  and  bay  at  pubUc 
justice.     It  was  only  for  innocence  to  betake  itself  to  flight. 
It  was  not  the  ravisher  that  fled — ^it  was  the  helpless  female, 
the  object  of  his  crime,  the  victim  of  his  felony.    It  wm  hers 
to  feel  that  she  could  despair  even  of  personal  protection  in 
that  country  which  harboured  and  cherished  the  delinquent. 
It  was  she  who  was  hunted,  a  "poor  fogitive,  from  her  family 
and  her  home,  and  was  forced  to  fling  herself  at  the  feet  of  a 
foreign  nation,  a  suppliant  for  personal  protection.     She  fled 
to  England,  where  she  remained  for  two  years.      A  few 
months  ago,  previous  to  the  last  term,  a  letter  was  written 
and  sent  to  Miss  Pike,  the  prosecutrix,  by  the  prisoner. 
The  purport  of  it  was,  to  state  to  her  that  his  conduct  to  her 
had  been  honourable  and  delicate,  and  asserting  that  any 
lady  possessed  of  the  smallest  particle  of  humanity  could 
not  be  so  sanguinary  as  to  wish  for  the  blood  of  an  indivi- 
dual, however  guilty — intimating  a  threat,  that  her  conduct 
upon  this  occasion  would  mark  her  fate  through  life — desir- 
ing her  to  withdraw  her  advertisements — saying  he  would 
abide  his  trial  at  the  assizes  of  Cork — ^boasting  his  influence 
in  the  city  in  which  he  lived — thanking  Qod  he  stands  as 
high  as  any  man  in  the  regards  of  rich  and  poor,  of  which 
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the  inefficacy  of  her  present  and  former  rewards  must  con- 
vince her.     He  thought,  I  snppose,  that  an  interval  of  two 
years,  during  which  he  had  been  an  outlaw,  and  had  resided 
among  his  Mends — had  brought  the  public  mind  to  such  a 
state  of  honourable  sympathy  in  his  flavour,  as  would  leave 
any  form  of  trial  perfectly  safe.     After  this,  he   thought 
proper  to  appee^r,  and  the  outlawry  was  reversed  without 
opposition  by  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  because  their 
object  was  not  to  take  any  judgment  of  outlawry  upon  which 
he  might  be  executed,  but  to  admit  him  to  plead  to  the 
charge,  and  take  his  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  country.     He 
pleaded  to  that  indictment  in  the  Court  above,  and  accord- 
ingly he  now  stands  at  the  bar  of  this  Court  for  the  purpose 
of  trial.    The  publicity  of  his  living  in  this  city,  of  his  going 
to  festivals  and  entertainments,  during  the  course  of  two 
years,  did  impress  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  this  unhappy 
lady  with  such  a  despair  of  obtaining  public  justice,  that 
they  did  struggle  hard,  not,  as  it  is  said,  to  try  the  offence 
by  a  foreign  jury,  but  to  try  the  offence  at  a  distant  place, 
in  the  capital,  where  the  authority  of  the  Court  might  keep 
public  justice  in  some  sort  of  countenance.    That  application 
was  refused ;  and  justly  did  you,  my  lord,  and  the  learned 
judges,  your  bretluren,  groimd  yourselves  upon  the  reason 
which  you  gave.     '  We  will  not,'  said  you,  *  give  a  judicial 
sanction  to  a  reproach  of  such  a  scandalous  atrocity  upon 
any  county  in  the  land,  much  less  upon  the  second  city  in 
it.' — '  I  do  remember,'  said  one  of  you,  '  a  case,  which  hap- 
pened not  twenty  years  since.    A  similar  crime  was  com- 
mitted on  two  young  women  of  the  name  of  Kennedy :  it 
was  actually  necessary  to  guard  them  through  two  counties 
with  a  military  force  as  they  went  to  prosecute ;  that  mean 
and  odious  Has,  that  the  dregs  of  every  community  will 
feel  by  natural  sympathy  with  everything  base,  was  in 
favour  of  the  prisoners.    Every  means  was  used  to  try  and 
baffle  justice,  by  practising  upon  the  modesty  and  constancy 
of  the  prosecutrixes  and  their  Mends;   but  the  infatuated 
X>opulace,  that  had  assembled   together  to  celebrate  the 
triumph  of  an  acquittal,  were  the  unwilling  spectators  of  the 
vindication  of  the  law.   The  Court  recollected  that  particular 
respect  is  due  to  the  female  who  nobly  comes  forward  to 
vindicate  the  law,  and  gives  protection  to  her  sex.   The  jmy 
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remembered  what  they  owed  to  their  oaths,  to  their  fiunilies, 
to  their  country.  They  felt  as  became  the  &thers  of  £Bunilies, 
and  foresaw  what  the  hideous  consequence  would  be  of  im- 
punity in  a  case  of  manifest  gailt.  They  pronounced  that 
verdict  which  saved  their  characters,  and  the  offenders  were 
executed.'  I  am  glad  that  ^e  Court  of  Eing^s  Bench  did  not 
yield  to  the  despair  which  had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  anxious  to  bring  the  prosecution  forward.  I 
am  glad  the  prisoner  was  sent  to  this  bar,  in  order  that 
you  may  decide  upon  it.  I  have  stated  to  you,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  the  &ct8  that  I  conceive  material.  I  have  stated 
that  it  was  necessary,  and  my  duty  as  counsel  for  the  Crown, 
to  give  you  an  exact  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  offence,  of  the 
evidence,  and  of  the  law,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  com- 
bine the  whole  case  together,  and  to  pronoimce  such  a  ver- 
dict as  shall  fairly  decide  the  question,  which  you  are  sworn 
to  try,  between  the  prisoner  and  the  public.  Aiiything  I  say, 
either  as  to  the  fact  or  as  to  the  law,  ought  not  to  attract 
anything  more  than  bare  attention  for  a  single  moment.  It 
should  make  no  impression  upon  your  belief  unless  confirmed 
by  credible  evidence.  I  am  merely  stating  facts  from  instruc- 
tion, but  I  am  not  a  witness.  I  am  also  obliged,  as  I  told 
you,  to  make  observations  as  to  the  law,  but  that  is  wholly 
submitted  to  the  Court,  to  which  it  is  your  duty,  as  well 
as  mine,  to  bow  with  all  becoming  deference  and  respect." 

Having  here  stated  the  law  as  applicable  to  the  facts,  Mr 
Curran  thus  proceeded :  "  I  know  what  kind  of  defence  may 
be  set  up.  There  are  some  defences,  which,  if  they  can  be 
established  clearly,  must  acquit  the  prisoner.  If  he  did  not 
do  this,  if  she  was  not  taken  away,  or  if  Sir  Henry  took  no 
share  in  the  transaction,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  case. 
It  will  be  for  your  consciences  to  say,  whether  this  be  a 
mere  tale  of  the  imagination,  xmsupported  by  truth,  and 
uncorroborated  by  evidence.  It  is  material,  however,  to 
state  to  you,  that  as  soon  as  guilt  is  once  established  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  nothing  that  the  party  can  do  can  have  any 
sort  of  retrospect,  so  as  to  purge  that  criminality,  if  once 
completed.  It  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  expiring  victim  of 
a  deathblow,  to  give  any  release  or  acquittal  to  his  mur- 
derer ;  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  any  human  creature,  upon 
whom  an  illegal  offence  has  been  committed,  by  any  act  of 
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forgiveness,  to  purge  that  original  guilt ;  and,  therefore,  the 
semblance  of  a  marriage  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  In 
the  case  of  the  Misses  Kennedy,  tiie  young  ladies  had  been 
obliged  to  submit  to  a  marriage  and  cohabitation  for  a 
length  of  time ;  yet  the  offenders  were  most  justly  convieted, 
and  suffered  death.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  you  to  keep 
your  minds  and  understandings  so  fixed  upon  ^e  material 
points  of  the  charge,  as  that,  in  the  course  of  the  examina- 
tion, no  sidelong  view  of  the  subject  may  mislead  or  divert 
your  attention.  The  point  before  you  is,  whether  the  crime 
was  once  committed ;  and  if  so,  nothing  after  happening,  can 
make  any  sort  of  difference  upon  the  subject. 

"  It  has  been,"  continued  he,  "  my  most  anxious  wish  to 
abstain,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  my  duty,  from  every 
the  remotest  expression  of  contumely  or  disrespect  to  the 
unhappy  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  or  to  say  or  to  do  anything 
that  might  unhinge  his  mind  or  distract  his  recollection, 
so  as  to  disable  him  from  giving  his  whole  undisturbed 
reflection  to  the  consideration  of  his  defence  ;  but  it  is  also 
a  sacred  duty,  which  every  man  placed  in  my  situation  owes 
to  public  justice,  to  take  care,  under  the  afifectation  of  false 
humanity,  not  to  suffocate  that  charge  which  it  is  his  duty 
to  unfold,  nor  to  frustrate  the  force  of  that  evidence  which 
it  is  his  duty  to  develop.  Painful  must  it  be  to  the  counsel, 
to  the  jury,  and  the  Court,  who  are  bound  by  their  respec- 
tive  duties,  to  prosecute,  to  convict,  and  to  pronounce ;  and 
to  draw  down  the  stroke  of  public  justice,  even  upon  the 
guilty  head ;  but  despicable  would  they  all  be,  ifi  instead  of 
surrendering  the  criminal  to  the  law,  they  could  abandon 
the  law  to  the  criminal ;  i^  instead  of  having  mercy  upon 
outraged  justice  and  injured  innocence,  they  should  squander 
their  disgracefrd  sympathy  upon  guilt  alone.  Justice  may 
weep ;  but  she  must  strike,  where  she  ought  not  to  spare. 
We,  too,  ought  to  lament ;  but,  when  we  mourn  over  crimes, 
let  us  take  care  that  there  be  no  crimes  of  our  own  upon 
which  our  tears  should  be  shed.  Gentlemen,  you  cannot  be 
surprised  that  I  hold  this  language  to  you.  Had  this  case  no 
reference  to  any  country  but  our  own,  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  which  are  known  to  the  whole 
nation,  would  well  warrant  much  more  than  I  have  said. 
But  you  cannot  forget  that  the  eyes  of  another  country  also 
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are  upon  yon ;  another  country,  which  is  now  the  source  of 
your  legislation.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  what  sort  of  cha- 
racter is  given  of  us  there — ^by  what  sort  of  men,  and  fix>m 
what  kind  of  motive.  Alas  1  we  have  no  power  of  conia*a- 
dicting  the  cruel  calumnies  that  are  there  heaped  upon  us, 
in  defiance  of  notorious  truth,  and  of  common  mercy  and 
humanity;  but,  when  we  are  there  charged  with  being  a 
barbarous  race  of  savages,  with  whom  no  measures  can  be 
held,  upon  whose  devoted  heads  legislation  can  only  pour 
down  laws  of  fire,  we  can  easily,  by  our  misconduct,  Ornish 
proof  that  a  much  less  willing  belief  may  take  in  corrobo- 
ration of  their  evidence.  Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time, 
let  me  say  to  you,  you  have  heard  the  charge.  Believe 
nothing  upon  my  statement.  Hear  and  weigh  the  evidence. 
If  you  doubt  its  truth,  acquit  without  hesitation.  By  the 
laws  of  every  country,  because  by  those  of  eternal  justice, 
doubt  and  acquittal  are  synonymous  terms.  If^  on  the  other 
hand,  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  shall  unhappily  be  clearly 
proved,  remember  what  you  owe  to  your  feme,  your  con- 
science, and  your  country.  I  shall  trouble  you  no  farther, 
but  shall  call  evidence  in  support  of  the  indictment ;  and 
I  have  not  a  doubt  that  there  will  be  such  a  verdict  given, 
whether  of  conviction  or  acquittal,  as  may  hereafter  be  spoken 
of  without  kindling  any  shame  in  yourselves  or  your  country." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Mr  Curnui*8  habits  at  the  bar. — "Ria  love  of  society. — ^His  indolence. — His 
attainments. — His  table  dissertations  on  Milton. — His  reverence  for  leH- 
gion. — His  extreme  sensitiveness  and  dejection. — Sketch  of  him  during  his 
walks  in  the  gardens  at  the  Priory. — His  poetry :  specimens  of. — ^The 
Plate-warmer. — ^To  Sle^ — ^The  green  Spot  that  blooms  on  the  Desert  of 
Lifia.— The  Meridian  is  passed. 

From  ibis  period  Mr  Curran  continaed  in  considerable  prac- 
tice in  his  profession,  alternately  deyoted  to  its  duties,  and  to 
the  enjoyments  of  society-— enjoyments,  indeed,  which  the 
business  must  have  been  very  urgent  that  conld  tempt  him  to 
relinqoish.  An  attention  to  the  pleasures,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  labours  of  life,  has  been  made  a  constant  article  of  accusa- 
tion against  him,  certainly  not  without  some  foundation ;  but 
it  is  one  to  which  he  always  gave  a  most  indignant  deniaL 
However,  his  notions  of  industry  were  very  ludicrous.  An 
hour  to  him  was  as  a  day  to  another  man ;  and  in  his  intellec- 
tual capabilities  his  idleness/ound  a  powerful  auxiliary.  His 
natural  genius  never  deserted  him — ^the  want  of  legal  learn- 
ing was  compensated  by  eloquence,  ingenuiiy,  and  wit ;  and 
if  it  m^st  be  conceded  that  there  were  many  men,  as  lawyers, 
his  superiors,  it  may  be  maintained,  with  much  more  justice, 
that  there  was  no  one,  as  advocate,  his  equal.  A  distinction 
has,  indeed,  in  abnost  all  ages  and  all  countries,  been 
attempted  to  be  drawn  between  the  man  of  eloquence  and 
the  man  of  learning  in  this  profession,  as  if  it  were  quite  im- 
possible for  the  same  person  to  be  at  once  brilliant  and  pro- 
found. The  reason  o£  this  is  very  obvious.  Genius  is  a 
gift  but  sparingly  bestowed — ^industry  is  in  the  power  of 
every  blockhead ;  and  therefore  it  is  tiiat  the  multitude  are 
interested  in  detracting  from  the  excellence  to  which  they 
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aspire  in  vain.  Pope's  learned  seijeants  in  Westminster 
Hall,  who  nndervalned  the  learning,  because  they  could  not 
rival  the  genius  of  Lord  Mansfield,  were,  in  their  own 
parlance,  human  precedents  for  many  of  Currants  calum- 
niatoiiP — 

"  Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  split. 
And  shook  his  head  at  Murray  as  a  wit" 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  easy,  but  at  the  same  time  a  very  signi- 
ficant method  of  condemnation.  Every  barrister  can  '^  shake 
his  head ;  "  and  too  often,  like  Sheridan's  Lord  Burleigh,  it 
is  the  only  proof  he  vouchsafes  of  his  wisdom. 

In  his  early  day  it  is  indisputable  that  black-letter  learning 
was  not  so  much  cultivated  by  the  profession  as  it  is  at 
present.  The  parliament  was  local.  A  seat  in  it  was  the 
aim  of  every  young  barrister's  ambition ;  and  to  excel  in  that 
assembly,  eloquence  was  much  more  necessary  than  learning. 
The  consequence  was,  that  most  men  calculated  to  shine  in 
the  courts,  rather  aimed  at  being  advocates  than  lawyers ; 
and,  indeed,  the  very  highest  forensic  elevation  too  often  de- 
pended upon  political  importance.  That  day  has,  however, 
now  passed  away ;  and  let  us  hope  that  in  the  learning,  the 
integrity,  and  the  eloquence  of  her  bench  and  her  bar,  Ire- 
land may  find  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  her  parlia- 
ment and  the  ruin  of  her  independence.  However,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Mr  Curran  was  universally 
indolent.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  any  man  who  had  not, 
at  some  time  or  other,  devoted  himself  seriously  to  study, 
could  have  attained  his  acquisitions  and  his  accomplishments. 
He  was  a  most  admirable  classical  scholar ;  with  the  whole 
range  of  English  literature  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  ;  he 
not  only  spoke  French  like  a  native,  but  was  familiar  with 
every  eminent  author  in  that  language  ;  and  he  had  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  music,  that  entitled  him  more  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  master  than  a  proficient.  His  execution  both  on  the 
violin  and  the  violoncello  was  admirable,  and  the  exquisite 
euphony  of  his  sentences  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  his  inde- 
fatigable attention  to  this  study.  Verbal  discordance  naturally 
enough  offended  the  ear  which  had  habituated  itself  to  tones 
of  harmony. 

He  had  also  what  I  wotdd  rather  call  a  propensity,  than 
a  taste  for  poetry.    Whether  it  resulted  from  an  affectation 
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of  singularity,  or  from  the  sincerity  of  judgment,  bis  opinions 
upon  this  subject  always  struck  me  as  very  wild  and  whim- 
sical.    There  are  many,  perhaps,  who  may  remember  his 
table  dissertations  upon  Milton ;  and  I  choose  to  call  them 
dissertations,   although  delivered  in  conversation,  Ijigcause 
they  were  literally  committed  to  memory.    It  was  very  easy, 
in  vulgar  phrase,  to  draw  cm,  him  for  the  criticism  ;  and,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  never  refused  acceptance.    That  criticism  was 
certainly  a  finished  specimen,  at  once  of  his  want  of  taste, 
and  of  his  wonderful  talents.    He  hated  Milton  like  one  of 
the  inhabitant-s  of  his  own  pandemonium.    His  choice  of  a 
subject,  which  had  so  long  perplexed  the  poet,  he  thought 
peculiarly  injudicious.     "  If  the  theme  was  true,"  he  would 
say,  "  it  ought  not  to  be  the  topic  of  profane  poetry ; "  and  if 
it  was  not  true,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  have  invented  one 
more  interesting."   He  would  then  run  through  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poem,  in  a  strain  of  alternate  ridicule  and  sub- 
limity, that  was  quite  amazing.     It  was  as  impossible  to 
hear  his  disbelief  that  the  Almighty  could  wage  war  upon 
his  angels,  without  an  awful  admiration ;  as  it  was  his  de- 
scription of  primitive  simplicity,  without  laughter.    Adam 
and  Eve  were  certainly  treated  with  very  little  filial  rever- 
ence.   However,  here  I  must  be  understood  to  represent 
him  rather  as  criticising  the   poet,    than  giving  his  own 
opinions  upon  those  awful  subjects.  Whatever  those  opinions 
were,  it  was  not  for  me  to  scrutinise  them ;  but  it  is  only  an 
act  of  strict  justice  to  his  memory  to  say,  that  I  never 
heard  from  his  lips  an  irreverent  word  against  religion.    He 
was  far  too  wise  for  any  such  impiety.     He  was  far  too 
witty  to  have  recourse  for  ridicule  to  such  solemnities  ;  and 
I  am  convinced,  even  if  he  had  entertained  any  doubts  upon 
the  subject,    he  would  have   been  horror-stricken   at  the 
thought  of  unfixing  faith  by  their  commimication.     Indeed, 
so  little  idea  had  he  of  any  real  happiness  in  this  world 
without  some  religious  reference  to  the  next,  that  he  had  a 
twofold  recommendation  which  he  advised  every  young  man 
to  adopt — ^first,  to  marry  a  manageable  wife ;  and  next,  if  he 
had  no  religion,  by  all  means  to  adopt  one.    Upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  upon  many  others,  the  vilest  calumnies  were 
let  loose  against  him ;  but  those  who  invented,  and  those  who 
circulated  such  aspersions,  knew  him  very  little.    It  was  the 
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pitiM  invention  of  defeated  rivalTy,  echoed  by  the  goesiping 
of  habitual  soandal ;  and  the  miserable  intellect  which  could 
not  emulate,  resorted  to  the  mean  revenge  of  defiunation. 
Bat  it  wonld  ill  become  the  man  he  hononred  with  his 
friencUhip,  not  to  shield  him  from  the  heaviness  of  sach  an 
imputation.  His  speeches  are  fnll  of  the  most  sublime  illus- 
trations from  the  sacred  writings,  aU  expressed  with  a  mani- 
fest  sincerity,  and  evincing  a  far  from  common  familiarity 
with  the  holy  volume. 

Proofs  enough  might  be  adduced,  both  from  his  writings 
and  his  speeches,  that  his  opinions  were  neither  concealed 
nor  sceptical.  In  a  speech  so  &r  back  as  1787,  he  thus 
answers  a  sneer  upon  this  subject :  ^'  I  respect  the  clergy ; 
I  will  never  hear  of  any  attempt  to  injure  them.  There  is 
only  one  religion  on  earth  I  respect  more  than  the  Protestant, 
bat  I  confess  there  is  one — ^the  Christian  religion.''  Again, 
after  an  interval  of  many  years,  in  1814,  we  find  him,  in  the 
confidence  of  private  intercourse,  thus  unbosoming  himself  to 
a  friend :  "  I  don't  like  the  state  of  my  health.  K  it  were 
merely  makuUe^  under  sailing  orders  for  the  undiscovered 
counlsry,  I  should  not  quarrel  with  the  passport.  There  is 
nothing  gloomy  in  my  religious  impressions,  and  they  are  not 
shallow.  I  ought  to  have  been  better — ^I  know  also,  that 
others  have  been  as  blamable ;  and  I  have  rather  a  cheer- 
frd  reliance  upon  mercy,  than  an  abject  fear  of  justice." 

Let,  then,  no  polluted  hand  presume  to  add  the  name 
of  Curran  to  the  accursed  list  of  infidelity.  He  is  passed 
away  to  the  tribunal  alone  competent  either  to  interrogate 
or  to  adjudge  him ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  could  have 
folly  and  perfectly  attested  his  religious  faith,  i^  during  his 
life,  I  had  had  the  temerity  to  inquire  it  But  it  has  always 
struck  me  that  those  are  matters  between  man  and  his  Crea- 
tor, into  which  an  inquisition  is  as  impudent  as  it  would  be 
vain,  and  the  assumption  of  which  has  been  the  origin  of 
unutterable  mischief.  If  Christians  did  not  interfere  with 
one  another  upon  mysteries,  perhaps  the  plain  and  indis- 
putable essentials  of  Christianity  might  be  more  purely 
practised.  But  where  each  man,  in  place  of  attending  to 
his  own  salvation,  employs  his  time  in  erecting  some 
standard  by  which  his  neighbour's  belief  is  to  be  adjudged, 
recrimination  too  often  occupies  the  place  of  mutaal  forgive- 
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ness,  and  persecution  follows  the  footsteps  of  religion,  effacing 
them  with  blood.  On  this  subject,  Mr  Curran  had  no  idea  of 
permitting  human  interference  with  regard  to  himself;  and  he 
would  never  have  thought  of  exercising  it  with  respect  to 
others.  Provided  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  practised, 
he  thought  it  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence  in  what  garb 
they  were  preached.  Beligion  was  divine — ^its  forms  were 
human.  There  is  no  doubt  there  were  times  when  he  was 
subject  to  the  most  extreme  despondency ;  but  the  origin  of 
this  was  visible  enough,  without  having  recourse  to  any  mys- 
terious inquiries.  It  was  the  case  with  him  as  it  is  with 
every  person  whose  spirits  are  apt  to  be  occasionally  excited 
^the  depression  is  at  intervals  in  exact  proportion.  Like  a 
bow  overstrained,  the  mind  relaxes  in  consequence  of  the 
exertion.  He  was  naturally  extremely  sensitive— domestic 
mkfortunes  rendered  his  home  nnhappy-he  flew  for  a  kind 
of  refuge  into  public  life ;  and  the  political  ruin  of  his  coun- 
try, leaving  him  without  an  object  of  private  enjoyment  or  of 
patriotic  hope,  flung  him  upon  his  own  heart- devouring  re- 
flections. He  was  at  those  times  a  striking  instance  of  his 
own  remark  upon  the  disadvantages  attendant  on  too  refined 
a  sensibility.  "  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  friend,''  said  he, 
'^  it  is  a  serious  misfortune  in  life  to  hav^  a  mind  more  sensi- 
tive or  more  cultivated  than  common — ^it  naturally  elevates 
its  possessor  into  a  region  which  he  must  be  doomed  to  find 
nearly  uninhabited  I  "  It  was  a  deplorable  thing  to  see  him, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  when  visited  by  this  constitutional 
melancholy.  I  have  not  unfrequentiy  accompanied  him  in 
his  walks  upon  such  occasions,  almost  at  the  hour  of  mid- 
night. He  had  gardens  attached  to  the  Priory,  of  which  he 
was  particularly  fond  ;  and  into  these  gardens,  when  so 
affected,  no  matter  at  what  hour,  he  used  to  ramble.  It  was 
then  almost  impossible  to  divert  his  mind  from  themes  of 
sadness.  The  gloom  of  his  own  thoughts  discoloured  every- 
thing, and  from  calamity  to  calamity  he  would  wander  on 
— seeing  in  the  future,  nothing  for  hope,  and  in  the  past, 
nothing  but  disappointment.  You  could  not  recognise  in 
him  the  same  creature  who,  but  an  hour  preceding,  had  '*  set 
the  table  in  a  roar  " — ^his  gibes,  his  merriment,  his  flashes 
of  wit,  were  all  extinguished.  He  had  a  favourite  little 
daughter,  who  was  a  sort  of  musical  prodigy.    She  died  at 
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Ae  age  of  twelve,  and  he  had  her  buried  in  the  midst  of  a 
small  grove  just  adjoining  this  garden.  A  little  rustic 
memorial  was  raised  over  her,  and  often  and  often  have  I 
seen  him,  ^  the  tears  chasing  each  other  "  down  his  cheeks, 
point  to  his  daughter's  monnment,  and  ^  wish  to  be  with 
her,  and  at  rest." 

Snch,  at  times,  was  the  man  before  whose  very  look  not 
merely  gravity,  bat  sadness  has  often  vani8hed--who  has 
given  birth  to  more  enjoyment,  and  nttered  more  wit,  than 
perhaps  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  any  country — ^who  had 
in  him  materials  for  social  happiness,  snchas  we  camiothope 
again  to  see  combined  in  any  one ;  and  whose  death  has  cast, 
I  fear,  a  permanent  eclipse  npon  the  festivities  of  his  circle. 
Tet  even  these  melancholy  hoiurs  were  not  without  their 
moraL  They  proved  the  nothingness  of  this  world's  gifts — 
the  worse  than  inutility  of  this  world's  attainments ;  they 
forced  the  mind  into  involuntary  reflection ;  they  showed  a 
fellow-creatnre  enriched  with  the  finest  natural  endowments, 
having  acquired  the  most  extensive  reputation,  without  a 
pecuniary  want  or  a  professional  rival,  yet  weighed  down 
with  a  constitutional  depression  that  left  the  poorest  wealthy, 
and  the  humblest  happy,  in  the  comparison.  Nor  were  they 
without  a  kind  of  mournful  interest :  he  spoke  as  under  such 
circumstances  no  human  being  but  himself  could  have  spoken 
— his  mind  was  so  very  strangely  constituted  ;  such  an  odd 
medley  of  the  romantic  and  the  hnmorous ;  now  soaring  into 
regions  of  light  and  sublimity  for  illustrations,  and  now 
burrowing  under  ground  for  such  ludicrous  and  whimsical 
examples ;  drawing  the  most  strange  inferences  from  causes 
so  remote,  and  accompanied  at  times  with  gestures  so  comic, 
that  the  smile  aud  the  tear  often  irresistibly  met  during  the 
recital.  Perhaps,  after  one  of  those  scenes  of  misery,  when 
he  had  walked  himself  tired,  and  wept  himself  tearless,  he 
would  again  return  into  the  house,  where  the  picture  of  some 
friend,  or  the  contingency  of  some  accident,  recalling  an  early 
or  festive  association,  would  hurry  him  into  the  very  extreme 
of  cheerfulness  I  His  spirits  rose — his  wit  returned — the 
jest,  and  the  tale,  and  the  anecdote  pushed  each  other  aside 
in  an  almost  endless  variety,  and  day  dawned  upon  him, 
the  happiest,  the  pleasantest,  and  the  most  fascinating  of 
companions.     The  Mends  whom  he  admitted  to  intimacy 
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may,  perhaps,  reoognise  him,  even  in  this  hurried  sketch,  as 
he  must  have  often  appeared  to  them  in  the  hospitalities  of 
the  Priory ;  hnt,  alas  I  the  look  all-eloqnent — ^the  eye  of  fire 
— ^the  tongue  of  harmony — ^the  exquisite  address  that  gave  a 
charm  to  everything,  and  spell-bound  those  who  heard  him, 
are  gone  for  ever  I 

In  order  rather  that  as  much  as  possible  of  him  should  be 
preserved,  than  that  they  should  be  considered  as  ostenta- 
tiously put  forward,  I  have  collected  the  following  fragments 
of  his  poetry.  They  were  written,  it  is  true,  more  for 
amusement  ,than  for  fame ;  but  everything  left  by  such  a 
man,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  merit,  deserves  care,  as  a 
curiosity.  During  his  lighter  hours,  he  was  fond  of  employ- 
ing himself  in  this  laborious  trifling,  not  wishing,  as  he  said, 
like  Judge  Blackstone,  to  take  leave  of  the  Muses  until  he 
had  made  their  acquaintance.  Such  little  efforts  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  business  and  the  relaxation  of  idleness ; 
and  when  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  any  serious  study, 
he  was  willing  to  do  anything  rather  than  it  should  be  sup- 
posed he  was  doing  nothing.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  if,  from  his  early  years,  he  had  made  poetry  his  pro- 
fession— ^for  such,  from  modem  copyrights,  it  may  almost  be 
called — ^he  would  have  risen  to  very  considerable  eminence. 
I  think  no  person  who  peruses  his  speeches  with  attention 
will  feel  disposed  to  deny  that  he  had  the  genuine  elements 
of  poetry  in  his  mind — ^the  fire,  the  energy,  the  wildness 
of  imagination — ^the  os  magna  soniturum^  and  all  the  requi- 
sites which  criticism  requires  in  the  character. 

These  specimens  are  selected  from  a  great  many ;  and  no 
matter  what  may  be  their  intrinsic  merit,  the  composition  of 
them  had,  no  doubt,  its  use  in  matters  of  more  importance. 
There  are  few  studies  which  give  the  orator  a  greater  copi- 
ousness, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  greater  facility  and  felicity 
of  phrase,  than  poetry.  To  suit  the  rhyme  or  harmonise  the 
metre,  requires  not  merely  genius,  but  industry;  and  the 
variety  of  words  which  must  necessarily  be  rejected,  gives  at 
once  a  familiarity  with  the  language,  and  a  fastidiousness  in 
the  use  of  it.  Thus,  it  is  a  truth,  that  many  who  have 
attained  the  greatest  name  in  eloquence,  commenced  their 
career  by  the  study  of  the  Muses.  Cicero  himself  did  not  dis- 
dain to  be  their  votary,  and,  in  more  modem  times,  we  find  the 
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names  of  Chatham,  Fox,  Lord  Mansfield,  and  a  number  of 
other  equally  sucoessful  orators,  courting  their  inspiration. 
In  this  point  of  view  it  is,  rather  than  as  soliciting  for  him 
the  name  of  a  poet,  th&t  I  have  committed  the  following 
frauds  upon  the  album  of  some  Mr  one,  now,  perhaps,  like 
Waller's  Saoharissa,  grown  too  old  for  poetry. 

THE  PLATE-WARMER. 

In  days  of  yore,  when  mighty  Jove 

With  boundlefls  sway  ruled  all  above. 

He  Bometimee  chanced  abroad  to  roam 

For  comforts  often  miss'd  at  home : 

For  Juno,  thcnigh  a,  loving  wife, 

Yet  loved  the  din  of  household  strife ; 

Like  her  own  peacocks,  proud  and  shrill, 

She  forced  him  oft  against  his  will, 

Henpeck'd  and  overmatched,  to  fly. 

Leaving  her,  empress  of  the  sky, 

And  hoping  on  our  earth  to  find 

Some  &dr,  less  vocal  and  more  kind. 

But  soon  the  sire  of  men  and  gods 

Grew  weaiy  of  our  low  abodes ; 

Tired  with  his  calendar  of  saints. 

Their  squalling  loves,  their  dire  complaints, — 

For  queens  themselves,  when  queens  are  frail. 

And  forced  for  justest  cause  to  rail. 

To  find  themselves  at  last  betray*  d. 

Will  scold  just  like  a  lady's-maid ; 

And  thus  poor  Jove  again  is  driven, 

0  sad  resource  !  again  to  heaven. 

Downcast,  and  surfeited  with  freaks. 

The  cropsick  Thunderer  upward  sneaks. 

More  like  a  loser  than  a  winner, 
And  almost  like  an  earthly  sinner  : 

Half  quench'd  the  lustre  of  his  eyes. 

And  lank  the  curl  that  shakes  the  skies ; 

His  doublet  button'd  to  his  chin, 

Hides  the  torn  tucker  folded  in. 

Scarce  well-resolved  to  go  or  stay, 

He  onward  takes  his  lingering  way, 

For  well  he  knows  the  bed  of  roses 

On  which  great  Juno's  mate  reposes. 

At  length  to  heaven's  high  portal  come. 

No  smile,  no  squeeze,  to  welcome  home. 

With  nose  uptoss'd,  and  bitter  sneer, 

She  scowls  upon  her  patient  dear  : 
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From  mom  till  noon,  from  noon  till  night, 

'Twas  still  a  lecture  to  the  wight ; 

And  yet  the  morning,  sooth  to  say, 

Was  far  the  mildest  of  the  day ; 

For  in  those  regions  of  the  sky, 

The  goddesses  are  rather  shy 

To  bear  the  nipping  early  airs, 

And  therefore  come  not  soon  down  stairs ; 

But,  snugly  wrapt,  sit  up  and  read, 

Or  take  thdir  chocolate  in  bed. 

So  Jove  his  breakfast  took  in  quiet, 

Looks  there  might  be,  but  yet  no^riot, 

And  had  good  store  of  list'ners  come, 

It  might  have  been  no  silent  room ; 

But  she,  like  our  theatric  wenches, 

Loved  not  to  play  to  empty  benches. 

Her  brows  close  met  in  hostile  form. 

She  heaves  the  symptoms  of  the  storm ; 

But  yet  the  storm  itself,  repress'd, 

Labours  prelusive  in  her  breast, 

Reserved  as  music  for  that  hour 

When  every  male  and  female  power 

Should  crowd  the  festive  board  around. 

With  nectar  and  ambrosia  crown'd. 

In  wreathed  smiles  and  garlands  dressed. 

With  Jove  to  share  the  generous  feast. 

'Twas  then  the  snowy-elbowed  queen 

Drew  forth  the  stores  of  rage  and  spleen ; 

'Twas  then  the  gathered  storm  she  sped, 

FuU-levell'd  at  the  Thunderer's  head. 

In  descant  dire  she  chanted  o*er 

The  tale  so  often  told  before — 

His  graceless  gambols  here  on  earth. 

The  secret  meeting,  secret  birth ; 

His  country  freaks  in  dells  and  valleys, 

In  town,  o*er  Strands  and  Cranboume  Alleys ; 

Here  lifts  his  burglar  hands  the  latch, 

There  scrambles  through  the  peasant's  thatch  : 

When  such  a  prowling  fox  gets  loose, 

What  honest  man  can  keep  his  goose  ? 

Nor  was  the  Theban  feat  untold, 

Trinoctial  feat  so  &med  of  old ; 

When  Night  the  pandar  vigil  kept. 

And  Phcebus  snored  as  if  he'd  slept. 

And  then  Europa,  hateful  name  ! 

A  god,  a  bull  t  O  fie  for  shame  ! 

When  vagrant  love  can  cost  so  dear. 

No  wonder  we've  no  nursery  here ; 
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No  wonder,  when  imperuJ  Jove 

Can  meanly  hunt  each  paltry  love, 

Sometimes  on  land,  aometimes  on  water, 

With  this  man's  wife  and  that  man's  daughter, 

If  I  must  wear  a  matron  willow, 

And  lonely  press  a  barren  pillow. 

When  Leda,  too,  thought  fit  to  wander, 

She  found  her  paramour  a  gander ; 

And  did  his  godship  mount  the  nest, 

And  take  his  turn  to  hatch  and  rest  ? 

And  did  he  purvey  for  their  food, 

And  mince  it  for  the  odious  brood? 

The  eagle  wink'd  and  droop'd  his  wing, 

Scarce  to  the  dusky  bolt  could  ding, 

And  look'd  as  if  he  thought  his  lord 

A  captain  with  a  wooden  sword ; 

While  Juno's  bird  displayed  on  high 

The  thousand  eyes  of  jealousy. 

Hermes  look'd  arch,  and  Venus  leered, 

Minerva  bridled,  Momus  sneer'd; 

Poor  Hebe  trembled,  simple  lass. 

And  spilt  the  wine  and  broke  the  glass. 

Jove  felt  the  weather  rather  rough, 

And  thought  long  since  't  had  blown  enough. 

His  knife  and  fork  imused,  were  cross'd, 

His  temper  and  his  dinner  lost ; 

For  ere  the  vesper  peal  was  done. 

The  viands  were  as  cold  as  stone. 

This  Venus  saw,  and  grieved  to  see ; 

For  though  she  thought  Jove  rather  free, 

Yet  at  his  idle  pranks  she  smiled, 

As  wanderings  of  a  beast  beguiled ; 

Nor  wonder'd  if  astray  he  run. 

For  well  she  knew  her  scapegrace  son ; 

And  who  can  hope  his  way  to  find, 

When  blind,  and  guided  by  the  blind  ? 

Her  finger  to  her  brow  she  brought. 

And  gently  touch'd  the  source  of  thought, 

The  unseen  fountain  of  the  brain, 

Where  Fancy  breeds  her  shadowy  train  : 

The  vows  that  ever  were  to  last, 

But  wither  ere  the  lip  they've  pass'd ; 

The  secret  hope,  the  secret  fear. 

That  heaves  the  sigh,  or  prompts  the  tear ; 

The  ready  turn,  the  quick  disguise, 

That  cheats  the  lover's  watchful  eyes : 

So  from  the  rock  the  sorcerer's  wand 

The  gushing  waters  can  command ; 
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So  quickly  started  from  the  mind 
The  lucky  thought  she  wish'd  to  find. 
Her  mantle  round  her  then  she  threw. 
Of  twilight  made,  of  modest  hue : 
The  warp  by  mother  Nig^t  was  spun, 
And  shot  aUiwart  with  beams  of  sun. 
But  beams  first  drawn  through  murb^  air, 
To  sponge  the  gloss  and  dim  the  glare ; 
Thus  gifted  with  a  double  charm, 
Like  love,  'twas  secret  and  'twas  warm ; 
It  was  the  veiy  same  she  wore 
On  Simois'  banks,  when,  long  before, 
The  sage  Anchises  f  orm'd  the  plan 
Of  that  so  grave  and  godlike  man. 
Whose  fame  o'ertopp'd  the  topmost  star. 
For  arts  of  peace  and  deeds  of  war ; 
So  famed  for  fighting  and  for  praying, 
For  courting  warm  and  cool  betraying ; 
Who  showed  poor  Dido  all  on  fire, 
That  Cyprus  was  not  far  from  Tyre ; 
The  founder  of  Hesperian  hopes. 
Sire  of  her  demi-gods  and  popes. 

And  now  her  car  the  Paphian  queen 
Ascends,  her  car  of  sea-bright  green. 
Her  Graces  slim,  with  golden  locks. 
Sat  smiling  on  the  dicky-box. 
While  Cupid  wantons  with  a  sparrow 
That  perch'd  upon  the  urchin's  arrow. 
She  gave  the  word,  and  through  the  sky 
Her  doves  th'  according  pinions  ply ; 
As  bounding  thought,  as  glancing  light, 
So  swift  they  wing  their  giddy  flight ; 
They  pass  the  Wain,  they  pass  the  sun. 
The  comet's  burning  train  they  shim ; 
Lightly  they  skim  the  ocean  vast. 
And  touch  the  Lemnian  isle  at  last. 
Here  Venus  checks  their  wingM  speed, 
And  sets  them  free  to  rest  or  feed. 
She  bids  her  Graces  sport  the  while, 
Or  pick  sweet  posies  round  the  isle, 
But  cautions  them  against  mishaps, 
For  Lemnos  is  the  isle  of  traps ; 
Beware  the  lure  of  vulgar  toys. 
And  fly  from  bulls  and  shepherd  boys. 

A  cloud  of  smoke  that  climbs  the  sky. 
Bespeaks  the  forge  of  Vulcan  nigh : 
Thither  her  way  the  goddess  bends, 
Her  darling  son  her  steps  attends, 
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Led  by  the  sigh  that  Zephyr  breathes, 

That  round  her  roteate  neck  he  wreatiiee. 

The  plastic  god  of  fire  is  found 

His  various  labours  scattered  round; 

Unfinished  bars,  and  bolts,  and  portals, 

Cages  for  gods,  and  chains  for  mortals : 

'Twas  iron-work  upon  commission. 

For  a  romance's  first  edition. 

Soon  as  the  beauteous  queen  he  spied, 

A  sting  of  love,  a  sting  of  pride, 

A  pang  of  shame,  of  faith  betray'd. 

By  turns  his  labouring  breast  invade. 

But  Venus  quell'd  them  with  a  smile 

That  might  a  wiser  god  beguile : 

'Twas  mixed  with  shame,  'twas  mixed  with  love, 

To  mix  it  with  a  blush  she  strove. 

With  hobbling  steps  he  comes  to  greet 

The  faithless  guest  with  welcome  meet : 

Pyracmon  saw  the  vanquish'd  god, 

Aiid  gives  to  Steropes  the  nod ; 

He  winks  to  Brontes,  as  to  say, 

We  may  be  just  as  well  away, 

They've  got  some  iron  in  the  fire : 

So  aXL  three  modestly  retire. 

"  And  now,  sweet  Venus,  tell,"  he  cries, 
"  What  cause  has  brought  thee  from  the  skies  ? 
Why  leave  the  seat  of  mighty  Jove  ? 
Alas  !  I  fear  it  was  not  love. 
What  claim  to  love  could  Vulcan  boast, 
An  outcast  on  an  exile  coast, 
Condemn'd  in  this  sequestered  isle 
To  sink  beneath  unseemly  toil  ? 
'Tis  not  for  me  to  lead  the  war. 
Or  guide  the  day's  refulgent  car ; 
'Tis  not  for  me  the  dance  to  twine ; 
'Tis  not  for  me  to  court  the  Nine ; 
No  vision  whispers  to  my  dream ; 
No  muse  inspires  my  wakeful  theme ; 
No  string,  responsive  to  my  art. 
Gives  the  sweet  note  that  thrills  the  heart ; 
The  present  is  with  gloom  o'ercast. 
And  sadness  feeds  upon  the  past. 
Say  then ;  for  ah  !  it  can't  be  love, 
"V^at  cause  has  brought  thee  from  above  ? " 
So  spoke  the  god  in  jealous  mood ; 
The  wily  goddess  thus  pursued : 
"  And  canst  thou,  Vulcan,  thus  decline 
The  meeds  of  praise  so  justly  thine  ? 
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To  whom,  the  faVrite  aon  of  heaven, 

The  mystic  powers  of  fire  are  given  : 

That  fire  that  feeds  the  star  of  night, 

And  fills  the  solar  beam  with  light ; 

That  bids  the  stream  of  life  to  glow. 

Through  air,  o'er  earth,  and  depths  below. 

Thou  deignest  not  to  court  the  Nine, 

Nor  yet  the  mazy  dance  to  twine ; 

But  these  light  gifts  of  verse  and  song 

To  humbler  natures  must  belong. 

Behold  yon  oak  that  seems  to  reign 

The  monarch  of  the  subject  plain ; 

No  flowers  beneath  his  arms  are  found 

To  bloom  and  fling  their  fragrance  round ; 

Abash'd  in  his  overwhelming  shade, 

Their  scents  must  die,  their  leaves  must  fade. 

Thou  dost  not  love  through  wastes  of  war 

Headlong  to  drive  the  ensanguined  car, 

That  sweeps  whole  millions  to  the  grave ; 

Thine  is  the  nobler  art  to  save : 
Form'd  by  thy  hand,  the  temper'd  shield 

Safe  brings  the  warrior  from  the  field ; 
Ah  !  couldst  thou  but  thy  mother  see. 
Her  every  thought  attach'd  to  thee  ! 
Not  the  light  love  that  lives  a  day, 
Which  its  own  sighs  can  blow  away, 
But  fix'd  and  fervent  in  her  breast. 
The  wish  to  make  the  blesser  blest. 
Then  give  thy  splendid  lot  its  due. 
And  view  thyself  as  others  view. 
Great  sure  thou  art,  when  from  above 
I  come  a  supplicant  from  Jove : 
For  Jove  himself  laments,  like  thee. 
To  find  no  fate  from  suffering  free : 
Dire  is  the  strife  when  Juno  rails. 
And  fierce  the  din  his  ear  assails ; 
In  vain  the  festive  board  is  crown'd. 
No  joys  at  that  sad  board  are  found ; 
And  when  the  storm  is  spent  at  last. 
The  dinner's  cold,  and  Jove  must  &st. 
Couldst  thou  not  then  with  skill  divine. 
For  every  cunning  art  is  thine. 
Contrive  some  spring,  some  potent  chain. 
That  might  an  angry  tongue  restrain. 
Or  find  at  least  some  mystic  charm. 
To  keep  the  sufferer's  viands  warm  ? 
Should  great  success  thy  toils  befriend. 
What  gloiy  must  the  deed  attend ; 
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What  }oj  throiiig^  all  tbe  reafans  abore ; 

What  hig^  rewards  from  gimtcfal  Joye  1 

How  blfli^d  i  oould  I  behold  thee  riae 

To  thy  lost  atatioii  in  the  akies ; 

How  aweet  1  ahould  vowa  thou  may'ct  hare  thought 

Or  lig^Uy  kept  or  aoon  f oi^t. 

Which  wayward  fates  had  seem'd  to  sever,  •* 

Those  knots  retie,  and  bind  for  ever." 

She  said,  and  sigh'd,  or  seem'd  to  ai^ 
And  downward  cast  her  conscious  eye, 
To  leave  the  god  more  free  to  gace ; — 
Who  can  withstand  the  voice  of  praise  ? 
By  beauty  charm'd,  by  flattery  won. 
Each  doubt,  each  jealous  fear  is  gone ; 
No  more  was  bow^d  his  anxious  head, 
His  heart  was  cheePd,  he  smiled,  and  said : 
**  And  oouldst  thou  vainly  hope  to  find 
A  power  that  female  tongue  can  bind  ? 
Sweet  friend  !  'twere  easier  far  to  drain 
The  waters  from  the  unruly  main, 
Or  quench  the  stars,  or  bid  the  sun 
No  more  his  destined  courses  run. 
By  laws  as  old  as  earth  or  ocean, 
That  tongue  is  a  perpetual  motion, 
Which  marks  the  longitude  of  speech  : 
To  curb  its  force  no  power  can  reach ; 
Its  privilege  is  raised  above 
The  sceptre  of  imperial  Jove. 
Thine  other  wish,  some  mystic  charm 
To  keep  the  sufferer's  viands  warm, 
I  know  no  interdict  of  &te 
Which  says  that  art  mayn't  wann  a  plate. 
The  model,  too,  I've  got  for  that^ 
I  take  it  from  thy  gypsy  hat ; 
I  saw  thee  thinking  o'er  the  past, 
I  saw  thine  eye-beam  upward  cast, 
I  saw  the  concave  catch  the  ray, 
And  turn  its  course  another  way ; 
Reflected  back  upon  thy  cheek. 
It  glowed  upon  the  dimple  ttUeh,** 

The  willing  task  was  soon  beg^, 
And  soon  the  grateful  labour  done; 
The  ore,  obedient  to  his  hand, 
Assumes  a  shape  to  his  command ; 
The  tripod  base  stands  firm  below, 
The  bumish'd  sides  ascending  grow ; 
Divisions  apt  the  interior  bound, 
With  vaulted  roof  the  top  is  crown'd. 
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The  artist,  amorous  and  vaiii. 
Delights  the  structure  to  explain ; 
To  show  how  rays  conveiging  meet,    ! 
And  light  is  gathered  into  heat. 
Within  its  yeige  he  flings  a  rose. 
Behold  how  fresh  and  fair  it  glows ; 
O'erpower'd  by  heat,  now  see  it  waste, 
Like  vanish'd  love,  its  fragrance  past ; 
Pleased  with  the  gift,  the  Paphian  queen 
Remounts  her  car  of  sea-bright  green ; 
The  gloomy  god  desponding  sighs, 
To  see  her  car  ascend  the  skies, 
And  strains  its  less'ning  form  to  trace. 
Till  sight  is  lost  in  misty  space. 
Then  suUen  yields  his  clouded  brain 
To  converse  with  habitual  i)ain. 

The  goddess  now  arrived  above, 
Displays  the  shining  gift  of  love. 
And  shows  fair  Hebe  how  to  lay 
The  plates  of  gold  in  order  gay. 
The  gods  and  goddesses  admire 
The  labour  of  the  god  of  fire, 
And  give  it  a  high-soimding  name. 
Such  as  might  hand  it  down  to  fame, 
If  'twere  to  us,  weak  mortals,  given 
To  know  the  names  of  things  in  heaven  ; 
But  on  our  sublunary  earth, 
We  have  no  words  of  noble  birth, 
And  e'en  our  bards,  in  loftiest  lays 
Must  use  the  populace  of  phrase. 
However  call'd  it  may  have  been. 
For  many  a  circling  year  'twas  seen 
To  glitter  at  each  rich  repast, 
As  long  as  heaven  was  doomed  to  last. 
But  faithless  lord — and  angry  wife — 
Repeated  faults — rekindled  strife — 
Abandoned  all  domestic  cares, 
To  ruin  simk  their  own  afiGstirs. 
Th'  immortals  quit  the  troubled  sky, 
And  down  for  rest  and  shelter  fly. 
Some  seek  the  plains,  and  some  the  woods, 
And  some  the  brink  of  foaming  floods. 
Venus,  from  grief,  religious  grown, 
Endows  a  meeting-house  in  town ; 
And  Hermes  fiUs  the  shop  next  door 
With  drugs  iai  brought,  a  healthful  store ; 
What  fate  the  Graces  fair  befell, 
The  muse  has  leam'd,  but  will  not  telL 
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To  try  and  make  affliotion  sweeieri 
MomuB  deoenda  and  liTee  with  Peter ; 
Though  acaroely  seen  th'  external  ray. 
With  Peter,  aU  within  is  day— 
For  there,  the  lamp  by  nature  giyen 
Was  fed  by  aacred  oil  from  heaven. 
Condemn'd  a  leamdd  rod  to  rule, 
Minerva  keeps  a  Sunday  sohooL 
With  happier  lot,  the  god  of  day 
To  Brighton  wings  his  minstrel  way. 
There  come,  a  master  touch  he  flings, 
With  flying  hand  across  the  strings ; 
Sweet  flow  the  accents,  soft  and  dear^ 
And  strike  upon  a  kindred  ear ; 
Admitted  soon  a  welcome  guest, 
The  god  partakes  the  royal  feast, 
Pleased  to  escape  the  vulgar  throng, 
And  find  a  judge  of  sense  and  song. 

Meantime,  from  Jove's  high  tenement, 
To  auction  everything  is  sent — 
0  grief  1 — ^to  auction  here  below  1 
The  gazing  crowd  admire  the  show — 
Celestial  beds,  imperial  screens, 
Busts,  pictures,  lustres,  bright  tureens. 
With  ViTiflling  zeal  the  bidders  vie. 
The  dupe  is  spurred  by  pufler  sly, 
And  many  a  splendid  prize  knock'd  down, 
Is  sent  to  many  a  part  of  town. 
But  all  that's  most  divinely  great 

Is  borne  to ^*8,  in Street. 

Th*  enraptured  owner  loves  io  trace 
Each  prototype  of  heavenly  grace — 
In  ev'ry  utensil  can  find 
Expression,  gesture,  action,  mind. 
Now  bums  with  gen'rouszeal  to  teach 
That  lore  which  he  alone  can  reach ; 
And  gets,  lest  pigmy  words  might  flag, 
A  glossary  from  Brobdignag ; 
To  teach  in  prose,  or  chant  in  rhyme. 
Of  furniture  the  true  sublime. 
And  teach  the  ravish'd  world  the  rules 
For  casting  pans  and  building  schoola 
Poor  Vulcan's  gift,  among  the  rest, 
Is  sold,  and  decks  a  mortal's  feast, 
Bought  by  a  goodly  Alderman, 
Who  loved  his  plate,  and  loved  his  can ; 
And  when  the  feast  his  worship  slew. 
His  lady  sold  it  to  a  Jew. 
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From  him,  by  Yarious  chanoee  cast, 
Long  time  from  hand  to  haxtd  it  past : — 
To  tell  them  all,  would  but  prolong 
The  lingering  of  a  tiresome  song ; 
Tet  still  it  look'd  as  good  as  new, 
The  wearing  proved  the  fabric  true ; 
Now  mine,  perhaps,  by  Fate's  decree. 

Dear  Lady  R ,  I  send  it  thee ; 

And  when  the  giver's  days  are  told. 
And  when  his  ashes  shall  be  cold, 
May  it  retain  its  pristine  charm, 
^d  keep  with  thee  his  mem'ry  warm ! 


TO  SLEEP. 

0  Slbep,  awhile  thy  power  suspending. 
Weigh  not  yet  my  eyelid  down, 

For  Mem'ry,  see  !  with  Eve  attending. 
Claims  a  moment  for  her  own  : 

1  know  her  by  her  robe  of  mourning, 
I  know  her  by  her  faded  light, 

When  ftdthful  with  the  gloom  returning, 

She  comes  to  bid  a  sad  good-night. 
0  !  let  me  hear  with  bosom  swelling. 

While  she  sighs  o'er  time  that's  past ; 
0  I  let  me  weep,  while  she  is  telling 

Of  joys  that  pine,  and  pangs  that  last. 
And  now,  0  Sleep,  while  grief  is  streaming, 

Let  thy  balm  sweet  peace  restore ; 
While  fearful  hope  through  tears  is  beaming. 

Soothe  to  rest  that  wakes  no  more. 


THE  GREEN  SPOT  THAT  BLOOMS  ON  THE 
DESERT  OF  LIFE. 

O'er  the  desert  of  life  where  you  vainly  pursued 

Those  phantoms  of  hope  which  their  promise  disown, 
Have  you  e'er  met  some  spirit  divinely  endued. 

That  so  kindly  could  say,  Tou  don't  suffer  alone  ? 
And  however  your  &te  may  have  smiled  or  have  frown'd. 

Will  she  deign  still  to  sluure  as  the  friend  and  the  wife  ? 
Then  make  her  the  pulse  of  your  heart,  for  you've  found 

The  g^reen  spot  that  blooms  o'er  the  desert  of  life. 
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Does  she  love  to  reoall  the  past  moments  so  dear, 

When  the  iweet  pledge  of  faith  waa  confidingly  giyen, 
When  the  lip  spoke  in  voice  of  affection  sincere, 

And  the  vow  was  exchanged  and  recorded  in  heayen  ? 
Does  she  wish  to  rebind  what  already  was  bound, 

And  draw  closer  the  claim  of  the  friend  and  the  wife  ? 
Then  make  her  the  pulse  of  your  heart,  for  youVe  found 

The  green  spot  that  blooms  o'er  the  desert  of  life. 


THE  MERIDIAN  IS  PAST. 

The  Meridian  is  past,  and  the  comfortless  west 
Now  calls  the  dull  evening  of  life  to  repose ; 

Say,  then,  thou  worn  heart,  why  not  yield  thee  to  rest  ? 
Or,  why  court  the  return  of  thy  joys  or  thy  woes  ? 

If  thy  noontide  affection  so  coldly  was  paid. 

With  whatever  it  possess*d,  or  of  warmth  or  of  light, 

Say,  what  canst  thou  hope  when  thou  sink'st  to  the  shade 
But  in  vain  to  lament  by  the  cold  star  of  night  ? 

Or,  perhaps  thou  but  wishest  those  hours  to  review, 

Which  so  deeply  thy  pains  and  thy  pleasures  could  move ; 

When  Hope,  flattering  Hope,  to  thy  passion  untrue. 
Called  the  soft  voice  of  friendship  the  sweet  note  of  love. 

Oh  !  then  let  fond  mem'ry  recall  every  scene. 
Every  word,  look,  or  gesture,  that  touch'd  thee  the  most ; 

Let  her  tears,  where  'tis  faded,  refresh  the  faint  green. 
And  though  joy  may  escape,  let  no  suffering  be  lost. 

Let  each  precious  remembrance  be  cherish'd  with  care, 
Let  thy  inmost  recess  be  their  consecrate  shrine, 

Let  the  form,  too,  of  her  so  adored  be  found  there. 
Such  as  friendship  may  wonder  how  love  could  design. 

And  when  oft  the  lone  mourner  her  image  reviews. 
Let  her  eye  scorn  to  fill,  or  her  bosom  to  heave ; 

And  if  infidel  love  to  believe  shall  refuse. 
Be  once  more  a  dupe,  and  let  fancy  deceive. 
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Sketches  of  some  of  the  more  eminent  legal  characters  in  Curran's  time. — A 
list  of  a  few  duels  fought  by  lawyers  in  those  days. — Judge  Fletcher^s  charge 
in  Rex  v,  Fenton,  at  the  assizes  of  Sligo. — ^Lord  Norbury. — Specimen  of  hig 
parliamentary  decorum  when  Solicitor-General. — Raised  to  the  Chief-Jus- 
ticeship of  the  Common  Pleas. — His  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  com- 
menced life. — His  warlike  propensities. — His  demeanour  in  his  court. — 
Anecdotes.  —  Mr  (yConnell  and  the  bill  of  exceptions. — Boii-mots. — His 
general  invitations. — His  scene  with  Mr  Secretary  Ghregory. — Judge  Fletcher, 
a  sketch  of. — Contrast  between  him  and  Norbury. — Mr  French's  bon-mot — 
Fletcher's  appetite. — Description  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  nisi 
prim, — Mr  Gk)old,  sketch  of. — Mr  H.  D.  Grady,  sketch  of. — His  amusing 
reproof  of  Norbury. 

Before  Mr  Curran  passes  away  from  the  scene  of  his  profes- 
sional triumphs,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  cast  a  glance 
at  some  of  the  associates  from  whom  he  separated.*  It  was 
a  generation  without  parallel,  perhaps,  in  legal  annals,  and 
famished  characters  so  peculiar,  and  details  so  whimsical, 
that  our  more  disciplined  posterity  may  well  doubt  the 
record  t — ^to  the  truth  of  which,  however,  there  are  still  many 
witnesses.  I  shall  portray  few  scenes  of  which  I  was  not 
a  spectator,  and  no  persons  with  whom  I  was  not  myself 
familiar.  Of  the  more  prominent  actors  on  that  stage,  Lord 
Plunket  alone  remains — and  remains,  I  rejoice  to  hear,  with 

*  In  this  sketch  the  reader  will  pardon  one  or  two  anachronisms.  These 
chiefly  occur  in  the  notices  of  Lord  Plunket  and  Chief- Justice  Bushe,  and 
seemed  necessary,  in  order  that  their  subsequent  splendid  career  should  not 
be  omitted. 

t  As  a  proof  of  how  different  Ireland  was,  not  many  years  before  the  birth 
of  some  of  the  persons  alluded  to  in  this  book,  from  what  it  is  now,  I  may 
mention  that  Mr  Fitzstephen  French,  the  present  member  for  the  county  of 
Roscommon,  has  in  his  possession  a  paper  in  the  hand- writing  of  one  of  his 
ancestors,  dated  1695,  and  headed,  **  The  names  of  the  men  who  are  to  level 
the  ditches  for  me  between  Frenchpari  and  Dublin  (about  eighty  miles  I)  when 
1  goto  Parliament/' 
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his  fine,  intellect  shedding  its  "  glow  serene  "  upon  the 
evening  of  his  eighty-eighth  year.  The  bar  of  Ireland  now 
is,  according  to  report,  no  more  like  that  learned  body  in  the 
times  of  which  I  speak,  than  are  the  squires  of  the  present 
day  like  those  of  Castle  RackrenU  The  fire  and  the  fun  of 
the  squirearchy  are  gone.  The  morning  of  whisky,  the  noon 
of  duelling,  and  the  nights  of  claret,  have  all  passed  away, 
and  days  of  vulgar  reckoning  have  succeeded — days,  a  dream 
of  which  never  disturbed  the  Milesian  imagination— days, 
forsooth,  when  an  Encumbered  Estates  Bill  tells  landlords 
that  they  must  pay,  and  tenants  that  they  may  live  I  The 
then  bar  partook,  as  might  have  been  expected,  very  much 
of  the  character  of  the  gentry.  Enjoyment  of  the  present, 
and  defiance  of  the  future,  constituted  its  characteristics. 
Law  was  scarce,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  its  acquisition  some- 
what dangerous,  when  to  demur  to  a  declaration  amounted  to 
a  personal  offence.  Of  coarse,  there  were  exceptions,  and 
both  sound  and  shining  ones ;  but  we  speak  of  the  rule. 
Zeal  supplied  the  want  of  learning ;  each  man  became  the 
champion  of  his  brief,  and  "  wager  of  battle  "  was  the  plea 
most  recognised.  The  reports  in  vogue  were  those  of  the 
pistol.  A  duel  was  an  indispensable  diploma,  quite  essential 
to  success  at  the  bar,  and  sometimes  leading  even  to  the 
bench.  Barrington  declares  that,  during  what  he  quaintly 
calls  his  ''  climacteric,''  no  less  than  227  single  combats 
came  under  his  notice — a  list,  be  it  observed,  to  which  he 
amply  contributed.  This  may  well  afiright  the  credulity  of 
our  more  peaceful  day  ;  but,  to  silence  scepticism,  I  beg  to 
refer  the  reader  to  a  few  of  the  recorded  cases  in  which  the 
after  attained  rank  of  the  belligerents  challenges  our  especial 
wonder. 

Lord  Clare,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  fought  Curran, 
afterwards  Master  of  the  Rolls  I  So  much  for  equity ;  but 
common  law  also  sustained  its  reputation, 

Clonmell,  afterwards  Chief-Justice,  fought  two  lords  and 
two  commoners — ^to  show  his  impartiality,  no  doubt. 

Medge,  afterwards  Baron,  fought  his  own  brother-in-law 
and  two  others. 

Toler,  afterwards  Chief- Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
fought  three  persons,  one  of  whom  was  Fitzgerald— even  in 
Ireland,  the  "  fire-eater"  par  excellence. 
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Patterson,  also  afterwards  Chief- Justice  of  the  same  Court, 
fought  three  country  gentlemen,  one  of  them  with  guns, 
another  with  swords,  and  wounded  them  all  I 

Cony,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  fought  Mr  Grattan. 

The  Provost  of  Dublin  University,  a  Privy-Councillor, 
fought  Mr  Doyle  a  Master  in  Chancery,  and  several  others. 

His  brother.  Collector  of  the  Customs,  fought  Lord  Mount- 
morris. 

Harry  Deane  Grady,  Counsel  to  the  Kevenue,  fought 
several  duels ;  and  '^  aU  hits,''  adds  Barrington  with  unction. 

Curran  fought  four  persons,  one  of  whom  was  Egan,  Chair- 
man of  Ealmainham,  afterwards  his  friend  in  the  duel  with 
Lord  Buckinghamshire.  A  duel  in  these  days  was  often  the 
prelude  to  intimacy. 

What  a  picture  does  the  above  list  (a  meagre  selection) 
present  of  the  then  state  of  society!  Now,  a  barrister 
would  be  almost  disqualified  for  the  Bench  by  what,  in  those 
days,  seemed  to  operate  as  a  recommendation  to  it  I  The 
consequences  were  obvious.  I  remember  well,  at  the  Sligo 
summer  assizes  for  1812,  being  of  counsel  in  the  case  of  the 
Sang  V.  Fenton,  for  the  murder  of  Major  Hillas  in  a  duel, 
when  old  Judge  Fletcher  thus  capped  his  summing-up  to 
the  jury :  "  Gentlemen,  it's  my  business  to  lay  down  the  law 
to  you,  and  I  will.  The  law  says,  the  killing  a  man  in  a 
duel  is  murder,  and  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  it  is  murder; 
therefore,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  I  teU  you  so ;  but  I 
tell  you  at  the  same  time,  a  fairer  duel  than  this  I  never  heard 
of  in  the  whole  coorse  of  my  life  II"  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  there  was  an  immediate  acquittal.  For  the  ele- 
vation of  Toler  to  the  Chiefship  of  the  Common  Pleas,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  other  cause  than  his  bellicose 
propensities,  and  the  service  they  occasionally  did  the 
Government.  As  a  specimen  of  his  proficiency  in  this  line, 
I  select  his  onslaught  on  Mr  George  Ponsonby  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons.  Mr  Ponsonby  waw  afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  subsequently  leader  of  the  Whig 
Opposition  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

"  What  1  was  it  come  to  that  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  they  should  listen  to  one  of  their  own  members 
degrading  the  character  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  by  language 
that  was  fit  but  for  hallooing  a  mob  ?    Had  he  heard  a  man 
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out  of  doors  using  snoh  language  as  that  by  whicli  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  violated  the  decorum  of  parlia- 
ment, he  would  have  seized  the  nffian  by  the  throaty  and 
dragged  him  to  the  dust.  What  was  the  house  made  of 
which  could  listen  with  patience  to  such  abominable  senti- 
ments ? — sentiments,  thank  God,  which  were  acknowledged 
by  no  set  of  men  in  this  country,  excq)t  that  infamous  and 
execrable  nest  of  traitors  who  were  known  by  the  name  of 
United  Irishmen^  who  sat  brooding  in  Belfast  over  their  dis- 
contents and  treasons^  and  from  whose  publications  he  could 
trace,  word  for  word,  every  expression  the  honourable  gentle- 
man  had  used"  Mr  Ponsonby,  much  to  his  credit  be  it 
spoken,  did  not  accept  this  provocation.  Even  if  he  had, 
however,  it  would  not-,  as  we  have  seen,  have  impeded  his 
promotion  to  the  Irish  woolsack.  Instances  enough  have 
been  already  given  to  prove  that  the  reputation  of  a  duellist 
was  considered  no  impediment  to  promotion  even  to  the 
Bench.  In  Toler's  case  it  seems  to  have  been  a  principal 
recommendation.  It  was  a  favourite  boast  of  his  that  he 
"began  the  world  with  fifty  pounds  and  a  pair  of  hair- 
trigger  pistols."  They  served  his  purpose  well.  A  quarrel 
with  Napper  Tandy,  one  of  those  ephemeral  demagogues  in 
which  Ireland  is  so  prolific,  was  the  immediate  ladder  by 
which  he  ascended  the  bench.  To  such  compensation  for 
such  service,  Lord  Clare,  the  then  chancellor,  was  vehemently 
and  naturally  opposed.  "Make  him  a  Chief- Justice  I "  he 
exclaimed ;  "  oh,  no ;  if  he  must  mount  the  bench,  make  him 
a  bishop  or  an  archbishop,  or — anything  but  a  Chief- Justice  I " 
The  luck,  however,  of  the  hair-triggers  triumphed,  and  Toler 
not  only  became  Chief-Justice,  but  the  founder  of  two  peer- 
ages, and  the  testator  of  an  enormous  fortune.  After  his 
promotion,  the  code  of  honour  became,  as  it  were,  engrafted 
on  that  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  the  noble  chief  not  imfre- 
qnently  announcing  that  he  considered  himself  a  judge  only 
while  he  wore  his  robes  I 

Despite  of  many  drawbacks,  Norbury  was,  uevertheless,  a 
very  extraordinary  man.  K  he  was  deficient  in  learning,  he 
abounded  in  common  sense ;  if  divested  of  genius,  he  was 
given,  as  its  substitute,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and,  consequently,  as  thorough  a  contempt  for  it.  His  very 
appearance  set  dignity  at  defiance,  and  put  gravity  to  flight. 
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The  cliivaliy  of  Quixote  was  encased  in  the  paunch  of  Sancho 
Panza.  Short  and  pursy,  with  a  jovial  visage,  and  little, 
grey,  twinkling,  laughing  eyes,  he  had  a  singular  habit  of 
inflating  his  cheeks  at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  and,  with  a 
spice  of  satire,  was  called  Puffendorf  in  consequence.  The 
conventional  decorum  of  the  judgment-seat  was  banished 
often  enough  by  some  such  expression  as  "  Come,  Mr  E  verard, 
mur  your  demurrer ; "  and  the  court  but  too  often  adopted  the 
manner  of  its  chief.  There  was  something  infectious  in  his 
hearty  Falstaff  chuckle,  and  in  the  joyousness  that  revelled 
over  his  countenance.  In  truth,  a  stranger  traversing  the 
hall  of  the  Four  Courts  might  at  any  time  distinguish  that 
of  the  Common  Pleas  by  the  bursts  of  merriment  which  issued 
through  its  portals.  Of  that  place,  during  the  sittings  at  Nisi 
PHus,  especially  in  summer,  it  is  difficult  even  to  shadow 
forth  a  description.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it  was  always 
crowded  to  the  very  ceiling,  with  an  atmosphere  almost  tropi- 
cal. In  this,  above  aU  things,  Norbury  delighted.  There 
he  sat  in  all  his  glory,  good-himiour  personified,  puffing  and 
punning  and  panting,  till  his  ruddy  countenance  glowed  like 
a  full  moon.  At  last,  grilled  beyond  aU  endurance  by  the 
atmosphere,  off  went  the  gown,  and  round  went  the  wig,  till 
its  tails,  reversed,  dangled  fix)m  his  forehead. 

He  was  himself  of  his  court  the  principal  curiosity,  but  he 
had  his  competitors.  Amongst  those  might  be  daily  seen  a 
personage  who  fancied  that  Toler  had  usurped  his  place,  and 
that  he  was  in  reality  the  Chief-Justice.  Long  and  good- 
naturedly  were  his  pretensions  tolerated,  till  at  last,  embold- 
ened by  forbearance,  he  threatened  to  depose  the  impostor 
from  the  bench.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  might  be  heard  the 
tardy  mandate,  "  Jackson,  turn  Lord  Norbury  out  of  court.". 
A  nonsuit  was  never  heard  of  in  his  time.  lU-natured  people 
said  it  was  to  draw  suitors  to  the  court ;  Toler's  reason  was, 
he  was  too  constitutional  to  interfere  with  a  jury  I  Be  this  as 
it  may,  a  nonsuit  was  a  nonentity.  "  I  hope,  my  loi-d,"  said 
counsel,  in  a  case  actually  commanding  one,  "  your  lordship 
will  for  once  have  the  courage  to  nonsuit."  In  a  moment  the 
hair-triggers  were  uppermost.  "  Courage  I  I  tell  you  what, 
Mr  Wallace,  there  are  two  kinds  of  courage — courage  to 
shoot,  and  courage  to  nonshoot,  and  I  hope  I  have  both ;  but 
nonshoot  now  I  certainly  will  not ; "  and  argument  was  only 
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a  waste  of  time.  On  a  motion  once  before  him,  a  BherifiTs 
offioer,  who  had  the  hardihood  to  serve  a  process  in  Conne- 
mara,  Dick  Martin's  territoiy,  where  the  King's  writ  did  not 
ruHj  swore  that  the  natives  made  him  eat  and  swallow  both 
copy  and  original :  Norbory,  affecting  great  disgust,  ex- 
claimed, Jackson,  Jackson,  I  hope  it's  not  made  returnable 
into  this  Court" 

Norbury  hated  a  bill  of  exceptions  almost  as  much  as  he 
did  a  nonsuit,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Never  shall  I  for- 
get a  scene  on  this  subject  between  him  and  Mr  O'Connell. 
They  detested  each  other.  Daniel,  to  Norbuiy's  great  dis- 
satisfaction, tendered  his  bill  of  exceptions  to  the  Judge 
for  his  signature,  which,  if  he  refused,  subjected  him  to  a 
penalty  of,  I  think,  £500.  "  You're  surely  not  in  earnest, 
Mr  O'ConneU  ?  " — "  I  never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life," 
said  Daniel,  bowing  both  lowly  and  leeringly ;  "  I  hope  I 
know  my  duty  to  the  Court"  "  No  man  knows  it  better,  or 
performs  it  better :  Jackson,  call  the  next." — "  May  I,  my 
lord,  without  offence,  request  your  signature  to  the  bill  of 
exceptions  ?  "  "  Offence  I  offence,  Mr  O'Connell !  you  never 
offended  me  in  your  life — nor  anybody  else,  I  do  believe ; 
you're  too  good-natured  and  good-humoured  a  man,  and  i/ou 
look  it." — "  Oh,  my  lord,  let  me  at  least  implore  of  you  to 
spare  your  compliments."  "  Truth — ^truth,  Mr  O'Connell — 
and  you  know  truth's  no  compliment." — "  Once  more,  my 
lord,  I  very  deferentially  ask  your  signature,  or — 7/our  re- 
fusal. All  I  want  is  a  categorical  answer."  "  No  doubt,  no 
doubt,  you'd  be  satisfied  with  a  refusal.  But  I  don't  refuse 
you — ^indeed,  I  don't  think  I  could  refuse  you  anything — so 
mind,  I  don't  refuse,  but  I  do  nothing  in  a  hiury  ;  come  to 
me  in  my  chamber  when  the  Court  rises — ^your  time's  valu- 
able, and  so  it  ought — ^your  talents  make  it  so." — "  My  lord, 
my  lord,  you  at  least  may  spare  me  the  infliction  of  your 
panegyric."  Daniel  departed,  the  victim  of  the  moment's 
cajolery ;  but  Norbury  in  private  gave  the  autograph,  and 
saved  at  once  the  publicity  and  the  penalty.  His  own  law 
extending  scarcely  beyond  the  names  of  cases,  he  was  induced 
little  to  respect,  and  indeed  sometimes  to  ridicule,  any  dis- 
play of  it  in  others.  An  entire  day  having  been  consumed 
in  very  learned  argument,  he  thus  woimd  up  a  judgment 
it  may  be  readily  affirmed,  scarcely  deserved  that 
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character:  ''I  mnst  say,  in  conclusion,  that  counsel  have 
done  their  duty.  They  are  not  merely  all  good,  but  they 
are  all  best.  I  can  make  no  distinctions.  However,  as  to 
their  cases,  and  their  crotehets,  and  their  quiddities,  and 
their  knotty  points,  they  are  every  one  of  them — Uke  a  hare 
in  Tipperary — i/o  be  found  in  fern  "  (Feame). 

In  all  this  there  was  a  drollery  not  to  be  resisted,  which 
accompanied  and  almost  counteracted  an  occasional  bitterness. 

Norbury  was  all  things  to  all  men,  and  equally  sincere  to 
aU ;  that  is,  meaning  nothing  to  any.  Amongst  his  other 
virtues,  in  the  most  hospitable  of  countries,  he  was  the 
most  hospitable  of  men — so  far  as  invitations  went.  He 
invited  every  one  to  his  coimtry- house  ;  and  such  was 
his  cordiality,  that  a  novice  could  never  doubt  that  the 
obHgation  conferred  by  the  visit  would  be  in  proportion  to 
its  length.  The  invitations  were  always  to  the  country-seat, 
the  town  residence  being  inconveniently  near.  There  was  a 
ludicrous  story  rife  in  those  days  of  a  downright  old  couple 
who  were  simple  enough  to  believe  that  the  "  When  will  you 
spend  a  week  with  me  at  Cabra  ? "  *  really  meant  what  it 
expressed.  Packing  up,  therefore,  the  requisites  for  a  week, 
they  innocently  presented  themselves  at  "  the  country-house." 
The  truly  hospitable  inviter,  but  most  imintentional  host, 
received  them  with  his  usual  self-possession.  His  presence 
of  mind  quailed  not  at  the  lady's-maid  and  the  band-boxes, 
and  the  heavy  imperial,  and  sundry  other  indications  of  a 
protracted  sojourn.  Far  from  it ;  he  sprang  forward,  as  it 
were,  radiant  with  delight :  "  My  kind  friends — ^my  dear  old 
friends— this  is  so  very  like  you.  Now,  no  excuses — ^not  a 
word,  not  a  word — ^I  must  positively  insist  on — your  staying 
to  dinner  J*  When  subsequently  a  gang  of  burglars  visited 
the  country-house,  the  jest  went  that  it  was  by  "  a  general 
invitation." 

It  was  a  singular  characteristic  of  this  very  singular  man, 
that,  with  good-humour  ever  in  his  looks,  and  merriment, 
also,  ever  on  his  lips,  he  was,  by  nature,  fierce,  obdurate,  and 
callous.  Utterly  reckless  of  life  himself^  he  seemed  scarcely 
to  comprehend  how  others  could  value  it.  Selfish  he  was, 
and  intensely  so,  but  his  selfishness  extended  solely  to  his 
pecuniary  interests :  it  included  neither  his  personal  safety 

*  His  country  residence. 
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nor  his  personal  sufiferings :  and  hence,  either  not  feeling  or 
defying  pain,  he  was  a  stranger  to  sympathy.  Social  and 
severe,  playfdl  and  nnpitying,  commanding  the  smile  and 
heeding  not  the  sigh,  let  philosophy  solve  this  human  para- 
dox if  it  can.  It  is  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  and  with  a  pencil 
used  even  reluctantly,  that  I  add  the  shadows  to  this  por- 
trait. Willingly  indeed  would  I  have  dispensed  with  them, 
had  fideHty  permitted  it.  Norbury's  good  temper  was  imper- 
turbable. It  was,  therefore,  a  most  difficult  matter  to  incense 
him ;  but  the  danger  of  the  achievement  was  proportionably 
formidable.  Few  cared  to  meddle  with  a  man  who  valued 
not  his  life  at  a  pin's  •fee.  His  personal  interests  were  his 
tender  point.  An  intended  interference  with  these  occasioned 
an  incident  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  in  which  his  shrewd- 
ness and  his  determination  were  humorously  exhibited.  A 
report  having  circulated  that  his  faculties  were  decaying,  the 
then  Lord-Lieutenant  decided  on  giving  him  a  hint  to  re- 
sign, through  the  well-known  under-secretary,  Mr  Gregory. 
No  sooner  had  Norbury  got  scent  of  this  than  his  campaign 
was  sketched.  He  sent  for  Gregory,  led  him  to  his  library, 
and,  as  he  turned  the  key,  assumed  that  fiery  scowl  which 
Gregory  knew  well  meant  imminent  mischief.  "  Gregory, 
you  are  my  oldest  friend,  and  I  have  had  no  scruple  in  send- 
ing for  you.  It  seems  I  am  about  to  be  grossly  and  publicly 
insulted — ^I  who  never  brooked  even  a  saucy  look  I  Will 
you  believe  it,  Gregory,  our  mock-monarch  of  the  Phoenix 
Park  means  to  demand  my  resignation  1 1  Of  course  the 
puppet  poltroon  himself  is  irresponsible.  But,  my  mind's 
made  up.  The  Castle  hack  he  sends  shall  be  his  proxy. 
I'll  have  his  life  or  he  shall  have  mine — ay,  though  he  were 
my  brother.  Gregory,  my  old,  my  valued  friend,  will  you 
stand  by  me  ?  The  hair- triggers  are  ready,  as  in  the  days  of 
Tandy  and  Fitzgerald."  On  the  noon  of  that  day,  a  solemn 
under-secretary  might  be  seen  slowly  wending  his  way  up 
the  back  stairs,  revolving  the  alternative  of  death  or  disobe- 
dience. But  the  blow,  however  adroitly  parried,  came  at 
last — not,  however,  through  the  forewarned  Gregory,  but  by 
letter.  Norbury  asked  but  a  postponement  to  consult  a 
friend.  It  was  granted  of  course  :  the  friend  was  in  India  I 
and — a  year  was  gained.  At  length,  however,  having  fallen 
asleep  during  a  trial  for  murder,  a  petition  to  parliament. 
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through  Mr  O'Connell,  enforced  the  reBignation.  His  last 
act  was  characteristic.  He  had  for  his  neighbour  an  old 
nobleman,  who  had  been  bed-ridden  for  years.  Hearing 
from  his  physician  that,  without  any  immecQate  danger,  his 
doom  must  be  the  same,  he  instantly  called  his  servant: 
"  James,  go  next  door,  and  tell  Lord  Erne,  with  my  compli- 
ments, that  it  has  now  become  a  dead  heat  between  us." 
The  following  punning  doggrel,  attributed  to  himself,  has 
been  circulated  as^his  epitaph.     It  certainly  is  characteristic. 

'*  Oh  !  he  is  gone — ^facetious  punster. 
Who,  with  keen  jests  made  wigs  with  fun  stir  ! 
From  heaven's  h^h  court,  a  tipstaff  sent, 
Calls  him  to  hear  his  punishment. 
Stand  to  your  bells,  ye  Sextons— ring 
With  all  your  clappers,  ding,  dong,  ding-^ 
Nor — BURY  him  without  honours  due. 
For  he  was  himself— a  Toler*  too." 

In  all  his  leisure  hours,  Norbury  was  on  horseback,  and  al- 
most as  frolicsome  as  if  he  was  on  the  bench.  Meeting  one 
day  a  barrister  of  the  name  of  Speare,  he  immediately  joined 
him,  "  I  protest,  Speare,  that's  a  very  fine  horse."  "  He's  a 
very  high  trotter,  my  lord,  and  I  have  been  ordered  to  ride 
him  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise."  "  What's  his  name  ?  " 
"Hejhas  no  name,  my  lord,"  said  Speare.  "Well  then, 
in  honour  of  his  paces  and  his  rider,  call  him — Shake — 
speare." 

One  of  his  brethren  in  the  Common  Pleas,  to  whom  allusion 
has  before  been  made,  deserves  a  passing  notice.  Mr  Jus- 
tice Fletcher  was,  in  his  own  way,  almost  as  quaint  an 
original  as  his  chief; — a  sound  lawyer,  for  the  time  in  which 
he  lived,  and,  what  was  not  a  superfluity  in  that  time,  a  very 
humane  judge.  But  a  rugged  surface  disguised  a  kindly 
nature  :  uncouth  in  manner,  and  independent  in  principle, 
he  neither  studied  what  he  said,  nor  cared  whom  he  encoun- 
tered. The  ultra-liberalism  of  a  charge  which  he  delivered 
to  the  Wexford  grand-jury,  threw  all  Ireland  into  a  flame, 
and  well-nigh  invoked  on  him  the  vengeance  of  the  Govern- 
ment. True  to  his  nature,  by  way  of  smoothing  matters, 
Fletcher  revised,  strengthened,  and  published  it  as  a  pam- 
phlet.    It  is  curious  to  observe  how  perfectly  innocuous  the 

*  His  fionily  name. 
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disousBion  of  the  topics  contained  in  that  celebrated  charge 
would  appear  in  our  day.   Yet,  at  the  time,  it  was  considered 
little  short  of  treason.    Its  sum  and  substance  is  a  classi- 
fication of  the  evils  of  Ireland  under  the  following  heads : 
"An  enormous  paper-currency,  a  meddling  and  incapable 
magistracy,  absentee  landlords.  Orange  societies,  illicit  distil- 
lation, and  tithes."     Without  discussing  the  soundness  of 
these  opinions,  which  is  quite  apart  from  the  purport  of  this 
work,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bench  of  justice  was 
not  the  fitting  place  for  their  enunciation.    But  remonstrance 
with  such  a  man  only  produced  exasperation,  and  any  attempt 
at  persuasion  was  as  promising  as  ike  endeavour  to  smoothe 
down  a  porcupine.     About  five  o'clock  every  day,  Fletcher 
became  so  ravenously  hungry,  that  the  peasantry  agreed  he 
had  a  wolf  in  his  stomach.     On  one  occasion,  just  on  the 
advent  of  the  ominous  hour,  a  circuit  counsel  of  the  name  of 
French  commenced  a  pompous  cross-examination.     Sundry 
and  wryful  were  the  contortions  of  Fletcher,  and  dogged  in 
proportion  became  the  pertinacity  of  French.     At  length  the 
hour  of  six  sounded  audibly.  Flesh  and  blood — at  all  events, 
flesh  and  blood  like  Fletcher's— could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
the  outburst  came.     "  Lord  of  heaven !  Mr  French,  do  you 
mean  to  keep  me  here  all  night,  like  a  bear  tied  to  a  stake  ?  " 
"  0  no,  my  lord,"  answered  French,  bowing  reverentially, 
"  not  tied  to  a  staked*     In  allusion  to  this  failing,  Bushe  used 
humorously  to  describe  him,  when  pacified  by  substantials, 
"playing  on  an  eel," — ^the  process  being,  his  taking  the 
head  in  one  hand,  and  the  tail  in  the  other,  and  then,  Pan- 
dean fashion,  running  the  body  through  his  teeth  I     No  two 
men  could  possibly  be  more  dissimilar  than  these  ermined 
brethren.     Fletcher,    humane,    learned,    and   intemperate ; 
Norbury,  shallow,  severe,  and  imperturbable.     The  one  all 
rude  sincerity,  meaning  what  he  said ;  the  other,  all  surface 
smoothness,  meaning  nothing    at   aU.      They  felt  towards 
each  other  very  much  alike,  but  gave  to  those  feelings  a  dif- 
ferent expression.     Fletcher's  contempt  was  as  clownish  as 
Norbury's  was  decorous — ^both  were  sincere. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Nisi  Prius  was  one  of  the 
sights  of  Dublin,  and  once  seen,  was  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Every  avenue  was  crowded  long  before  it  opened.  When 
it  did  open,  what  a  spectacle  was  there !   Aloft  sat  Norbury, 
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with  the  glow  of  Bacchus,  and  the  cheeks  of  Eolus ;  immedi- 
ately below,  the  fidus  Achates^  his  registrar,  Jackson ;  and, 
right  opposite,  the  established  and  recognised  gladiators  of 
the  arena,  Tom  Goold  and  Harry  Grady.  They  are  worth 
the  sketching.  They  were  racy  originals,  and,  like  Norbniy 
and  Fletcher,  human  antipodes.  Goold  was  a  little  man, 
well  formed,  and  of  considerable  accomplishments.  Sensitiye 
and  fastidious,  he  acknowledged  but  one  earthly  model  of 
perfection,  which,  however,  he  viewed  with  Eastern  idolatry, 
and  that  was — himself.  With  the  versatility  of  a  Crichton, 
and  the  politeness  of  a  Chesterfield,  aU  airs  and  graces, 
master  of  everything  and  neglecting  nothing,  he  was  "  him* 
self  alone,''  unapproachable  and  inimitable,  j't/(f zee  Tom.  He 
not  only  argued,  declaimed,  and  philosophised  better  than 
any  one  else,  but  he  sang,  he  danced,  he  rode,  he  even 
brushed  his  hat,  so  as  to  set  rivalry  at  defiance.  Guileless 
and  harmless  vanity  I  counterpoised  by  a  thousand  sterling 
qualities.  He  was  an  excellent  Nisi  Prius  fencer,  and  even 
rose  at  times  to  a  high  order  of  eloquence.  A  pamphlet, 
published  by  him  in  early  life,  in  answer  to  Burke's  cele- 
brated Reflections,  attracted  the  notice  of  that  great  man,  and 
procured  for  him  the  distinction  of  an  invitation  to  Beacons- 
iield.  Had  Goold  been  contented  with  the  world's  estimate 
of  him  as  he  really  was,  aU  would  have  admitted  him  to  be 
an  eminent  man.  But  he  sharpened  censure,  and  excited 
ridicule,  by  aspiring  to  be  what  no  man  ever  was — ^in  every 
art,  trade,  science,  profession,  accomplishment,  and  pursuit 
under  the  sun,  a  ne  plus  ultra.  The  pitch  to  which  he  car- 
ried this  foible  was  incredible.  Expatiating  one  day  on  the 
risk  he  ran  from  a  sudden  rise  of  the  tide  when  riding  on  the 
North  Strand,  near  Dublin,  he  assured  his  hearer,  '^  had  he 
not  been  the  very  best  horseman  in  existence,  he  must  inevi- 
tably have  been  drowned  :  in  short,  never  was  human  being 
in  such  danger."  "  My  dear  Tom,"  his  friend  replied,  "  there 
was  one  undoubtedly  in  still  greater,  for  a  poor  man  was 
actually  drowned  there  on  that  morning."  "  By  heaven ! 
sir,"  bellowed  Goold,  "  I  might  have  been  drowned  if  I 
chose  J^ 

Such  was  the  man  upon  whose  harmless  peculiarities 
Harry  Grady  delighted  to  practise,  and  Mimden's  Nipperkin 
displayed  not  broader  farce.    Grady  was  like  Goold,  short  in 
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Btatnre,  but,  nnlike  him,  of  very  clmnBj  form.  To  a  rich 
fond  of  genuine  Irish  fim  and  conBtitational  Tivacity,  he 
mischievously  added  a  yulgarity  not  his  own,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  shocking  his  refined  antagonist.  Qoold  mani- 
festly looked  on  him  as  a  male  Moll  Flagon,  and  instinctiyely 
recoiled  from  the  humiliation  of  a  contact  which  his  tormentor 
courted.  His  bee  frowned  horror,  his  &stidiou8ness  was  iu 
fits,  and,  as  he  affected  alternately  to  despise  and  disdain 
what  he  could  not  avoid  enduring,  his  agitated  dignity  be- 
came exquisitely  ludicrous.  All  would  not  do.  The  ground 
and  lofty  tumbling  was  irresistible.  Orady  rolled  and  re- 
velled in  drollery.  The  broad  coarse  jest,  and  the  eternal 
chuckle,  now  (fisgusted  and  now  distracted  Goold.  But, 
poor  man,  what  was  he  to  do  ?  If  he  tried  a  bland  remon- 
strance, Grady  met  it  with  a  shrug  or  a  grin,  and  coolly 
assured  him  *' his  relief  was  in  equity"  If  he  appealed  to 
the  bar,  he  plainly  saw  the  titter  was  but  suppressed ;  if  he 
turned  to  the  galleiy,  less  polite,  its  roar  was  audible  and 
universal ;  still,  he  had  the  bench — ^the  solemn  bench — to 
look  to,  and  there  sat  Norbury,  roUing  to  and  fro,  his  face 
radiant  with  undisguised  delight.  It  was  on  such  occasions 
that  the  late  excellent  Dr  Shepherd  of  Gateacre  used  to  ex- 
cuse himself  for  frequenting  the  Common  Pleas,  on  the 
ground  that  "  his  profession  excluded  him  from  the  theatre, 
and — ^he  was  veiy  fond  of  farce."  Goold  possessed  powers 
of  eloquence  to  which  Grady  knew  he  could  not  aspire,  and 
his  sound  common-sense  forbade  the  ambition.  But  he  was 
not  wanting  in  a  counterpoise.  Upon  features  capable  of 
the  most  comic  expression,  he  performed  a  running  accom- 
paniment to  the  other's  sublimities.  When  Goold  was  career- 
ing in  the  clouds,  Grady  was  cutting  capers  on  the  earth, 
to  which  gravity  was  a  stranger.  Often  enough,  whwi  Tom 
soared  highest,  was  he  horror-stricken  at  the  roar  with  which 
the  pantomime,  of  which  he  was  unconscious,  checked  his 
flight.  One  of  Grady's  most  efficient  weapons  was  his  right 
eye.  By  mere  dint  of  winking,  it  seemed  smaller  than  the 
left  one.  One  day,  in  Court,  his  mirth  seemed  quite  extin- 
guished. A  friend  remarked  it.  "  My  dear  fellow,"  was  the 
answer,  "  I'm  ruined  outright — my  jury  eye^s  out  of  order," 
He  could  say  bitter  things  too,  and  with  an  air  of  pleasantry, 
but  the  honey  was  not  always  an  antidote  to  the  sting. 
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Allusion  has  been  reluctantly  made  to  Toler's  taste  for  a 
capital  conviction.  Chafed  during  a  trial,  he  took  his  revenge 
by  thus  alluding  to  it :  "  The  incident  reminds  me,  my  lord, 
of  a  judge  I  once  heard  of  who  was  never  known  to  weep 
but  once,  and  that  was  in  a  theatre." — "  Deep  tragedy,  I  sup- 
pose, Mr  Grady?"  "No  indeed,  my  lord;  it  was  at  the 
Beggars'  Opera,  when  Macheath  was  reprieved  /  "  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  veracity  of  the  incident,  but  I  can  Grady's  nar- 
ration of  it,  for  I  was  his  junior  in  the  case.  True  or  false, 
however,  it  was  voted  fact  by  acclamation,  and  ever  after 
became  of  Norbury's  life  the  least  apocryphal  particular. 
Everybody  said  it  was  so  natural,  that  it  must  be  true. 
Goold  died  a  Master  in  Chancery,  and  Grady  also  enjoyed  to 
the  last,  official  prosperity.  So  much  for  the  Common  Pleas, 
tempore  Norbury. 
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Sketch  of  the  Hall  of  the  Four  CourtB,  and  its  chief  characters,  continued. — 
Curran,  his  personal  appearance. — Bjrron's  and  Doctor  Birkbeck's  tribute 
to  his  powers. — Leonard  MacNally,  descriptien  of. — ^His  lost  thumbs. — His 
profits  by  Jtobin  Hood, — Shot  into  &shion  by  Barrington. — ^His  Juxlice  of 
the  Peace, — Curran's  mot  on  him. — His  pension. — Charles  Kendal  Bushe, 
sketch  o£ — Description  of  his  eloquence. — His  inimitable  action  and  man- 
ner.— Poetic  description  of  him. — Bon-mott, — ^His  appearance  as  a  witness 
before  a  committee  of  the  Peers. — ^His  trepidation. — ^Lord  Brougham's 
accoimt  of  him  as  a  witness.— The  "Dinner  of  the  Chiefii"  in  Grafton 
Street. — Specimens  of  his  eloquence— in  "Cloncurry  v.  Piers"— in  the  His- 
torical Society— on  Paine— on  Eirwan — on  revolutionary  societies— Lord 
Brougham's  praise  of  his  oratory. 

But  we  have  lingered  in  the  Common  Pleas  so  long,  that  we 
have  scarcely  time  for  a  stroll  through  the  Four  Courts. 
Yet  it  is  worth  the  trouble.  The  hall  of  this  building  is  a 
spacious  circle,  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  dome,  beneath 
which  were  then  daily  collected  all  the  bar  bustlers  and  all 
the  idlers  of  Dublin,  a  numerous  congregation.  Let  us  sup- 
pose ourselves  there  in  the  year  1805,  and  commence  our 
introductions.  And  stop  I  —  Mark  well  that  slight  short 
figure,  with  restless  gait,  and  swaying  motion,  and  speaking 
gesture — ^he  with  the  uplifted  face,  protruded  under-lip,  and 
eyes  like  living  diamonds.  See  how  the  young  men  cluster 
round  him.  Observe  the  spell-bound  gaze  —  hark  to  the 
ringing  laughter.  That  is  Curran — the  unique,  the  wondrous, 
the  inimitable  Curran — ^who  spake  as  poets  in  their  inspira- 
tion wrote,  and  squandered  wit  with  Babelais  profusion. 
Curran,  whose  words,  merry  or  moumM  as  his  country's 
music,  conmianded  tears  or  laughter*  at  his  bidding.   Curran, 

*  I  ne7er  met  a  person  who  possessed  this  wonderful  faculty  before.  Lord 
Brougham  one  day,  in  my  presence,  asked  the  late  Dr  Birkbeck,  who  knew 
Curran,  whether  my  estimate  of  him  was  not  exaggerated  ?    ''  All  I  can  say," 
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in  evil  days,  erect  amidst  the  grovelling,  pure  amidst  the 
tainted ;  in  public  life,  the  most  consistent  of  patriots ;  in 
private,  the  most  social,  exquisite,  enchanting  of  companions. 
Pass  we  away  from  him.  Times  never  to  return  or  be 
forgotten — hours  to  which  his  genius  gave  the  wings  of 
angels,  as  bright  and  swift,  and,  sad  to  say,  as  transient  in 
their  flight,  rise  up  before  me,  and  forbid  aught  else  to  mingle 
with  their  memory.  And  lo  I  singularly  enough,  here  comes 
MacNally — ^Leonard  MacNally — Currants  junior  in  most  of 
the  state  trials  consequent  on  the  rebellion  of  1798.  When 
the  cessation  of  martial  law  opened  once  more  the  gate  of  the 
Four  Courts,  MacNally  appeared  prominently  on  the  scene.  His 
very  appearance  fixed  attention.  Not  naturally  deformed,  he 
seemed  so.  He  had  had  the  misfortune,  at  one  time  or  other,  to 
have  had  every  bone  in  his  body  broken  ;  and  lost,  I  believe, 
both,  but  certainly  one  of,  his  thumbs,  but  how,  he  either 
would  not  or  could  not  tell :  the  latter  probably,  as  he  always 
accounted  for  it — ^but  never  was  there  an  air  richer  in  varia- 
tions.  Poor  Burke  Bethell,  who  was  an  admirable  mimic, 
invented  an  amusing  scene,  founded  on  the  thumbs.  He 
personified  the  leaders  of  the  bar  in  turn,  each,  after  some 
casual  conversation,  interrogating  the  victim  as  to  the  manner 
of  the  loss.  MacNally  never  failed  to  teU,  but  told  to  every 
one  a  different  story ;  till,  his  patience  fairly  exhausted,  he 
squeaked  out,  "  I'm  tired  telling  it — I  don't  know  how  I  lost 
them."  Both  his  legs  and  his  arms  totally  differing  from  each 
other,  he  limped  like  a  witch.  His  eye  and  voice  pierced 
you  through  like  arrows,  and  served  him  well  in  cross-exa- 
mination. Had  MacNally  devoted  himself  to  literature,  he 
would  very  probably  have  been  distinguished.  His  opera  of 
Bobin  Hoodj  once  very  popular,  still  keeps  the  stage.     His 

was  the  answer,  "is,  that  for  the  fire  weeks  he  and  I  lodged  together  in 
Paris  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  there  were  not  five  consecutive  minutes 
within  which  he  could  not  make  me  both  laugh  and  cry/**  Ten  years  later. 
Lord  Byron  says  of  him,  "  I  have  met  Cxtbran  at  Holland  House.  He  beats 
everybody.  His  imagination  is  beyond  human,  and  his  humour  ( it  is  difficult 
to  define  what  is  wit)  perfect.  He  has  fifty  fistces,  and  twice  as  many  voices, 
when  he  mimics.  /  never  met  his  eqiial"  Again — "  Curran !  Curran's  the 
man  who  struck  me  most.  Such  imagination  !  There  never  was  anything 
like  it.  He  was  wonderful  even  to  me  who  had  seen  many  remarkable  men 
of  the  time."  *'  The  riches  of  his  Irish  imagination  were  exhaustless.  I  have 
heard  thai  man  speak  more  poetry  than  I  have  ever  seen  written^  though  I  saw 
him  seldom^  and  hut  oceastonally" — ^MooBBfs  I4f€  of  Byron. 
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facility  of  invention  bas  already  been  alluded  to,  and  this 
production  occasioned  its  veiy  frequent  exercise.     It  was  a 
common  practice  witb  tbe  juniors  to  play  upon  bis  vanity, 
by  inducing  bim  to  enumerate  tbe  vast  sums  be  made  by  it. 
Tbe  wicked  process  was  tbus :     Tbey  first  got  bim  to  fix  tbe 
aggregate  amount ;   and  then,  luring  bim  into  details,  be 
invariably,  by  tbird  nigbts  and  copyrigbt,  quintupled  tbe 
orig^inal.      Tbis  was  a  good  pendant  to  tbe  stoiy  of  the 
tbumbs.     But  it  was  all  tbe  consequence  of  bis  imagination 
being  stronger  tban  bis  memory.     Woe  to  tbe  wigbt,  bow- 
ever,  luckless  enougb  to  bave  been  detected  in  tbis  waggeiy. 
He  was  ready  witb  bis  pistol.     His  distress  at  one  time  was 
truly  pitiable,  at  not  being  able  to  induce  anybody  to  figbt 
bim.     Being,  it  seems,  under  some  cloud,  Harry  Grady,  wbo 
wounded  everybody  witb  whom  be  fought,  refused  that  favonr 
to  MacNally.    Tbe  whole  bar  followed  tbis  inhuman  example. 
Tbe  poor  man  could  get  nobody  to  shoot  bim,  and  was  the 
picture  of  misery.     In  vain  he  fumed,  and  fretted,   and 
afi&onted ;  all  seemed  determined  on  being  "  guiltless  of  bis 
blood."     Never  was  Irish  gentleman  so  unfortunate.     At 
length    Sir   Jonah   Barrington,    out  of    Christian  charity, 
accepted  his  cartel,  and  shot  bim  into  fashion.     MacNally 
was  a  man  again.     He  was  more  fortunate  in  dramatic  tban 
in  legal  literature.     As  his  chief  practice  at  tbe  bar,  at  one 
time  considerable,  lay  in  the  criminal  courts,  he  thought 
himself  called  on  to  write  a  law-book,  for  which  in  truth, 
popular  as  his  name  was,  be  was  little  qualified.     He  pro- 
duced, accordingly,  his  Justice  ofthePectce,  circulating  every- 
where that  he  meant  it  to  be  a  practical  work,  a  perfect 
treasure  to  gentlemen  residing  in  the  country.     He  kept  bis 
word.     Eminently  practical  it  soon  became,  and  a  treasure 
too— to  tbe   country   attorneys.      Before   six  months  had 
elapsed,  most  magistrates  knew  the  nature  of  a  writ.     It  was 
a  high  treat  to  bear  tbe  author's  cross-examination  of  one  of 
the  victims.     "  In  the  name  of  heaven !  my  good  man,  what 
could  have  prompted  you  to  act  in  such  a  manner  ?  " 
"  Prompted  me  I     0  counsellor,  I'm  more  than  astonished  at 
you — I'm  perfectly  ashamed  of  you  I    Why,  I  acted  on  tbe 
authority  of  your  own  book."     This  was  rather  a  puzzler, 
certainly.     But  the  counsellor's  coolness  did  not  desert  him. 
'^  Oh  I  as  to  that,  my  dear  sir,  the  work  has  its  human  defects, 
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lio  doubt,  but  I'll  correct  them  all  when  it  comes  to  a  second 
edition  J  ^  MacNally's  originality  and  supposed  patriotism 
rendered  him  an  especial  favourite  with  Curran.  His  was 
the  last  hand  he  shook  in  Ireland  previous  to  his  final  visit 
to  this  country.  Associated  intimately  in  the  treason  trials, 
malice  attributed  to  them  a  sympathy  with  those  they  de- 
fended. They  indeed  gave  some  groimd  for  the  report,  by 
refusing  to  become  members  of  the  lawyers'  corps  during  the 
rebellion.  MacNally,  for  some  reason,  changed  his  mind. 
"  Have  you  considered  the  risk  you  run,  my  dear  Mac  ? " 
said  Curran. — "  What  risk?  "  "  Why,  the  danger  of  being 
shot." — "Do  you  doubt  my  courage,  Curran?"  "Not  I 
indeed,  Mac ;  the  risk  I  mean  is  from  mutiny — ^from  disobe- 
dience of  orders.  Why,  man,  when  the  adjutant  cries 
'  march,'  you'll  unquestionably — halt  J  ^ 

I  have  used  the  words  "  supposed  patriotism  "  advisedly 
in  speaking  of  MacNally.  I  have  done  so  because  it  has 
been  repeatedly  asserted,  and  in  print  too,  that  he  was  a 
pensioner  on  the  Castle  list  1 1 1  MacNally  a  pensioner  I  If 
this  be' false,  why  is  it  not  contradicted  ?  If  it  be  true,  for 
what  services  was  that  pension  given  ?  Dr  Madden,  in  his 
Life  of  Robert  Emmett^  a  work  of  great  research  and  value, 
broadly  states  the  fact,  but  does  not  give,  as  he  usually  does, 
his  grounds  for  so  stating  it.  The  thing  is  incredible  I  If  I 
was  called  upon  to  point  out,  next  to  Curran,  the  man  most  ob- 
noxious to  the  Government  of  that  day — who  most  hated  them, 
and  was  most  hated  by  them — it  would  have  been  Leonard 
MacNally.  That  MacNally  who,  amidst  the  military  audi- 
ence, stood  by  Curran's  side  while  he  denounced  oppression, 
defied  power,  and  dared  every  danger  I  Who  echoed  his 
expressions,  reflected  his  principles,  joined  in  his  daily  ana- 
thema against  Government,  and  seemed  almost  to  idolise  his 
glance,  when,  with  the  bayonets  at  his  breast,  the  glorious 
advocate  exclaimed,  "Proceed  to  your  office.  Assassinate 
me  you  may — ^intimidate  me  you  cannot." 

Observe,  on  the  steps  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that 
Mirabeau-formed  figure,  gazing  abstractedly  upon  the  crowd 
below.  Mirabeau,  indeed,  in  shape  and  genius,  without  the 
alloy  of  his  vices  or.  his  crimes.  What  sweetness  there  is  in 
his  smile  I  —  what  thought  upon  his  brow  I  —  what  pure 
benevolence  in  the  beaming  of  his  blue  unclouded  eye ! 
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Obflenre  him  well ;  he  will  repay  the  study.  Had  that  man 
been  bom  in  England,  with  a  theatre  wor^y  of  his  powers, 
and  an  audience  capable  of  appreciating  them,  he  must  have 
commanded  a  European  reputation.  That  is  Bushe — Charles 
Kendal  Bushe— the  future  Chief-Justice  of  Ireland,  with 
powers  worthy  of  a  world's  admiration,  and  a  name  "  cribbed 
and  cabined ''  within  a  province.  By  nature  enriched  with 
the  rare  gift  of  genius,  he  engrafts  on  it  every  grace  that  art 
can  furnish.  The  sweet-toned  tongue  lavishing  profusely 
the  treasures  of  language,  intellect,  and  learning,  speaks 
not  more  expressively  to  heart  or  head,  than  the  glance,  the 
action,  and  the  attitude  which  wait  upon  his  words,  as  it 
were,  with  an  embodied  eloquence.  This  is  the  day  of 
Kemble  and  of  Siddons,  yet  the  stage  possesses  no  more  con- 
summate actor.  Consummate  truly,  for  not  one  trace  of  art 
betrays  the  toil  by  which  it  has  been  fashioned  into  Nature's 
image.  For  five  consecutive  hours  have  I  listened  to  that 
man,*  and  I  was  grieved  when  he  sat  down.  It  was  impos- 
sible not  to  be  so.  During  all  that  time,  he  held  alternately 
the  passions,  the  understanding,  and  the  senses  captive — 
willingly  captive  to  the  might  of  his  reasoning,  the  music  of 
his  diction,  and  the  absolute  enchantment  of  his  exquisite 
delivery.  A  wit  as  well  as  an  orator,  Bushe  is  the  delight 
of  every  social  circle ;  and  a  model  of  domestic  virtue,  he  is 
the  idol  of  his  own.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about  him  which 
renders  description  difficult.  His  wit,  like  his  eloquence, 
seems  to  flow  from  him  without  effort.  He  is  all  smooth- 
ness. He  wants  the  lines,  as  sculptors  call  them,  by  which 
a  resemblance,  becoming  deepened,  is  defined.  Duly  to 
appreciate,  you  must  see  and  hear  him.  One  half  his  effect  is 
lost,  either  in  description  or  perusal,  and  hence  his  posthu- 
mous fame  must  be  inadequate.  The  following  extract  from 
a  little  poem  called  "  The  Metropolis,"  and  published  anony- 
mously in  Dublin  in  1805,  conveys  but  a  feeble  impression 
of  his  powers : — 

"  Sedate  at  firstj  at  length  his  passion  warms. 
And  ev^ry  word  and  eVry  gesture  charms ; 
Sunk  to  no  meanness,  by  no  flourish  swelled. 
The  copious  stream  its  course  majestic  held : 


In  the  great  Trimbleston  case. 
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The  Graces  to  his  polish'd  wit  gave  birth. 

Which  wakes  the  smile,  but  not  the  roar  of  mirth. 

His  legal  tenets  stand  on  stablest  groimd, 

His  moral  precepts  novel  and  profound — 

Well  has  he  traced  the  law's  unbounded  chart. 

Well  searched  each  comer  of  the  human  heart — 

In  triumph  his  resistless  march  proceeds, 

Beason  and  Passion  follow  where  he  leads. 

Is  justice  his  inalienable  trust  ? 

Or  does  he  deem  each  cause  he  battles,  j\ist  ? 

Suffice  it — ev'ry  energy  of  zeal 

Marks  that  conviction  he  makes  others  feel." 

The  wit  of  Bushe  has  not  a  tinge  of  ill-nature,  and 
springs  directly  and  naturally  from  the  occasion.  A  few 
specimens  may  convey  a  feeble,  and,  when  robbed  of  his 
manner,  but  a  feeble  idea  of  its  character. 

A  company  of  amateurs,  persons  of  rank  and  fortune, 
established  a  private  theatre  in  Kilkenny,  where  the  per- 
formances rivalled  even  those  of  the  metropolis.  The  local 
influence  of  the  performers  filled  Kilkenny  with  visitors 
during  the  season,  which,  for  the  time,  was  gay,  prosperous, 
and  fashionable.  Bushe,  during  a  visit  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, regularly  attended  the  theatre,  and  being  intimate 
with  the  company,  they  requested  his  opinion  as  to  their 
respective  merits.  "  My  good  friends,"  said  he,  "  compari- 
sons at  best  are  but  invidious.  Besides,  how  can  I  give  a 
preference  where  all  are  perfect?"  Nothing,  however,  would 
satisfy  them.  "  We  are  unanimous,"  they  replied ;  "  all 
jealousy  is  out  of  the  question,  and  your  opinion  we  must 
have."  "  Well,  well,"  gravely  replied  Budie,  *'  I  give  it 
most  reluctantly.  I  protest  to  you  I  prefer  the  pbompter, 
for  I  heard  the  most  and  saw  the  least  of  him."  Those  who 
knew  Bushe  well,  will  smile  at  the  familiar  dexterity  with 
which  he  evaded  the  question. 

When  the  Ecclesiastical  Board  was  established  in  Dublin, 
the  Commissioners  met  to  choose  its  officers.  Amongst  those 
members  who  attended,  there  were  two  eminent  and  truly 
grateful  prelates,  upon  whom  the  individual  merits  of  the 
candidates  were  pressed.  The  candid  answer  was,  that 
"  owing  their  mitres  to  the  minister,  they  felt  bound  to 
support  his  nominees  I"  On  this,  somewhat  startling  an- 
nouncement, Bushe  quietly  wrote  across  to  Lord  Plimket, 
^'  It  is  he  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves.    We  are 
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his  people,  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture/'  One  day  after 
Mr  Plunket  had  concluded  a  most  able  argument,  Busbe's 
neighbour  said  to  him,  "  Well,  I  declare,  if  it  wasn't  for  the 

eloquence^  I'd  as  soon  listen  to  M ."     "  No  doubt,"  said 

Bushe,  ''just  as  our  countryman,  in  his  eulogium  on  whisky, 
declared,  *  Upon  my  conscience,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  malt  and 
the  hops^  I'd  as  soon  drink  ditch-water  as  porter.'  " 

On  a  Leinster  circuit,  the  bar  were  once  prevented  by 
a  violent  storm  from  crossing  a  ferry  called  Ballinlaw. 
Amongst  its  members  there  was  a  Mr  Gassar  Colclough, 
whose  usual  travelling  appendages  consisted  of  a  pair  of 
saddle-bags.  Magnanimously  heedless  of  danger,  he  flung 
the  luggage  into  the  boat,  and  ordered  that  it  should  proceed. 
Bushe,  somewhat  disconcerted,  penned  his  revenge  in  the 
following  impromptu : — 

**  While  meaner  souls  the  tempest  keeps  in  awe. 
Intrepid  Coldough,  crossing  Ballinlaw, 
Shouts  to  the  boatman,  shivering  in  his  rags, 
*  You  carry  Caesar — and his  aaddle-ha^t,* " 

One  of  the  Chief-Justice's  brethren,  a  rigid  teetotaller, 
amused  himself  during  a  long  vacation  by  making  a  tour  in 
Germany;  Bushe  described  it  as  a  traverse  absque  hoc(k I) 

A  relative  of  Bushe's,  not  remarkable  for  his  Hindoo 
ablutions,  once  applied  to  him  for  a  remedy  for  a  sore  throat. 
"  Why,"  said  Bushe  gravely,  "  fill  a  pail  with  water,  as 
warm  as  you  can  bear  it,  till  it  reaches  up  to  your  knees ; 
then  take  a  pint  of  oatmeal,  and  scrub  your  legs  with  it  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour."  "  Why,  hang  it  I  man,"  interrupted 
the  other,  "  this  is  nothing  more  than  washing  one^s  feet^ 
"  Certainly,  my  dear  Ned,"  said  he,  "  I  do  admit  it  is  open 
to  that  objection"  There  was  a  barrister  named  Hillas  on 
the  Connaught  circuit  who  had  much  criminal  business. 
One  day  during  the  assizes  of  Sligo,  he  happened  to  go  into 
the  civil  court,  when  the  prisoners  in  the  dock  began  one 
and  all  to  call  out,  "  Mr  Hillas,  Mr  Hillas."  Bushe,  who  pre- 
sided, immediately  exclaimed,  "  Pray,  send  for  Mr  Hillas. 
Indeed,  he  should  be  here.  *  Hilas,  Hilas  omne  nenms 
resonat.' " 

There  is  an  impromptu  of  his  upon  two  political  agitators 
of  the  day  who  had  declined  an  appeal  to  arms,  one  on  account 
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of  his  wife,  the  other  from  the  affectioii  in  which  he  held  his 
daughter : — 

"  Two  heroes  of  Erin,  abhorrent  of  slaughter. 
Improved  gd.  the  Hebrew  command — 
One  honoured  his  wife,  and  the  other  his  daughter. 
That '  their  days  might  be  long  in  the  land.' " 

We  have  scarcely  time  to  linger,  though  in  such  pleasant 
company ;  but  one  more  mot  of  Bushe's  cannot  be  omitted. 
Although  attached  to  what  was  called  the  Tory  party,  and, 
in  virtue  of  that  attachment,  their  Solicitor-General,  he  was 
more  than  suspected  of  entertaining  liberal  opinions,  parti- 
cularly on  the  Koman  Catholic  question.  During  the  reign 
of  the  Duke  of  Kichmond,  politics  ran  high,  and  it  is  needless 
to  specify  the  banner  of  his  Grace.  The  Duke,  however,  as 
a  convivial  spirit,  much  cultivated — as  who  would  not  ? — ^the 
society  of  his  accomplished  Solicitor-General.  Dining  one 
day  with  a  right-trusty  Orangeman  and  "  something  more," 
the  charter  toast,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  given.  Bushe 
seemed  to  hang  fire.  The  Duke  vociferated,  "  Come,  come, 
Mr  Solicitor,  do  justice  for  once  to  the  *  immortal  memory.'  " 
Hours  passed  on,  and  the  master  of  the  revels  did  it  such 
ample  and  such  repeated  justice,  that  at  last  he  tumbled 
from  his  chair.  The  Duke  immediately  raised  and  rein- 
stalled him.  "  Well,  my  Lord  Duke,"  said  Bushe,  "  this  is 
indeed  retribution.  Attached  to  the  Catholics  you  may  de- 
clare me  to  be — ^but,  at  all  events,  I  never  assisted  at  the 
elevation  of  the  Host.'** 

In  Bushels  eloquence,  as  in  his  wit,  there  is  no  effort 
visible.  No  straining  after  effect.  And  yet  the  effect  is 
produced.  The  language,  the  look,  the  action  wonderfully 
harmonise.  The  words  which  flow  from  his  lips  so  smoothly 
and  so  sweetly,  tell  not  more  surely  on  his  audience  than 
does  the  gesture  which  accompanies  them.  The  passions 
invoked  by  the  incantations  of  his  tongue  seem  to  dwell  for 
the  moment  on  his  countenance.  There  never  perhaps  lived 
a  more  splendid  illustration  of  the  mighty  Greek's  eulogy  on 
action.t  Every  attitude  is  grace  ;  every  pause,  expression ; 
every  play  of  the  features  a  visible  portraiture  of  the  thoughts 

*  Ex  relatione  Sir  Robert  PeeL 

t  John  Kemble  said  of  Bushe  that "  he  was  the  best  actor  of  ike  stage." 
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uttered,  and  the  sincerity  which  seems  to  inspire  them.  It 
was  not  without  frequent  experience  of  it  that  Plunket  said, 
^  He  charms  a  verdict  frt>m  the  jury  bj  the  silent  witchcraft 
of  his  look.*'  While  Bushe  enchains  you  by  the  magic  of  his 
diction,  he  also  so  enchants  you  by  the  charm  of  his  manner, 
that  ear  and  eye  and  understanding  own  the  spell  ^gether. 
Bushe  sustained  on  the  bench  his  fame  as  an  orator,  but  he 
was  no  longer  the  advocate.  Between  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  friend  and  enemy,  he  made  no  distinction,  seeing 
in  each  and  all  only  his  fellow-man  invoking  justice  ;  and, 
without  frivour,  or  ejection,  or  hostility,  justice  he  adminis- 
tered. 

"  In  IsraeTs  courts  there  sate  no  Abethdin 
Of  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  clean.** 

I  believe  he  was  himself  the  only  sceptic  as  to  bis  deserved 
pre-eminence.  There  were  occasions  on  which  he  was  actu- 
ally timid.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  state  of  nervous  excite- 
ment into  which  be  worked  himself  on  being  summoned  to 
give  evidence  before  the  Irish  committee  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1839.  I  think  I  see  him  at  this  moment  as  I  saw 
him  then,  hawking  his  carpet-bag  full  of  documents  up  and 
down  the  corridors,  now  walking  himself  out  of  breath,  now 
pausing  to  recover  it,  now  eyeing  the  bag,  on  which  he  much 
counted,  and  again  gazing  about  in  absolute  bewilderment. 
At  last,  in  much  perturbation,  he  exclaimed — "  The  charac- 
ter of  a  witness  is  new  to  me,  Phillips.  I  am  familiar  with 
nothing  here.  The  matter  on  which  I  come  is  most  impor- 
tant. I  need  all  my  self-possession ;  and  yet  I  protest  to 
you  I  have  only  one  idea,  and  that  is,  Lord  Brougham  cross- 
examining  me  !  My  reply  consoled  him  but  little.  "  Indeed, 
Chief,  I  rather  think  you  fortunate  in  meeting  your  retribu- 
tion here.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  cross-exami- 
nations of  your  life  vrill  be  expiated  by  you  to-day."  I 
laughed  at  him  without  scruple,  as  I  knew  well  he  had 
nothing  to  fear  either  for  himseK  or  from  his  imaginary  tor- 
mentor. Little  then  did  either  of  us  think  that  the  time  was 
near  (alas  I  too  near)  when  that  day's  ordeal  was  thus  to  be 
chronicled  by  the  kind  and  kindred  spirit  whose  scrutiny  so 
alarmed  liim :  "  On  one  remarkable  occasion,"  says  Lord 
Brougham,  in  his  Statesmen^  "  I  saw  Chief- Justice  Bushe  ex- 
mined  as  a  witness  upon  matter  partly  of  fact  and  partly  of 
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opinion.  No  one  who  heard  that  very  remarkable  examina- 
tion could  avoid  forming  the  most  exalted  estimate  of  his 
judicial  talents.  Many  of  the  questions  to  which  he  neces- 
sarily addressed  himself,  were  involved  in  party  controversy, 
exciting  on  one  side  and  the  other  great  heats,  yet  never  was 
a  more  calm  or  a  more  fair  tone  than  that  which  he  took  and 
preserved  throughout.  Some  of  the  points  were  of  great 
nicety,  but  the  discrimination  with  which  he  handled  them  was 
such  as  seemed  to  remove  all  difficulty,  and  dispel  whatever 
obscurity  clouded  the  subject.  The  choice  of  his  words  was 
most  felicitous ;  it  always  seemed  as  if  the  form  of  expression 
was  selected  which  was  the  most  peculiarly  adapted  to  con- 
vey the  meaning,  with  perfect  simplicity,  and  without  the 
least  matter  of  exaggeration  or  of  softening.  The  manner 
of  giving  each  sentence,  too,  betokened  an  anxiety  to 
give  the  very  truth;  and  the  slowness  oftentimes  showed 
that  each  word  was  cautiously  weighed.  There  was  shed 
over  the  whole  the  grace  of  a  delivery  altogether  singular  for 
its  combined  suavity  and  dignity.  All  that  one  had  heard 
of  the  wonderful  fascination  of  his  manner,  both  at  the  bar 
and  upon  the  bench,  became  easily  credible  to  those  who 
heard  his  evidence." 

After  this  day's  introduction,  Lord  Brougham  cultivated 
the  intimacy  of  Bushe ;  and  this  consummate  judge  of  men 
and  manners  thus  relates  the  impression  made  on  him  by  his 
accomplished  guest  in  private  intercourse :  "  Nothing,  in- 
deed, could  be  more  delightful  than  his  conversation.  It 
had  no  effort — ^not  the  least  attempt  at  display ;  and  the  few 
moments  that  he  spoke  at  a  time,  all  persons  wished  to  have 
been  indefinitely  prolonged.  There  was  a  conciseness  and 
point  in  his  expressions  which  none  who  heard  him  could 
forget.  The  power  of  narrative,  which  so  greatly  distin- 
guished him  at  the  bar,  was  marvellously  shown  in  his 
familiar  conversation;  but  the  shortness,  the  condensation, 
formed,  perhaps,  the  feature  that  took  most  hold  of  the 
hearer's  memory."  Lord  Brougham  alludes  to  a  dinner  at 
which  Bushe  earned  this  brilliant  panegyric.  He  forgets  to 
say,  however,  that  he  was  himself  the  host,  and  that  his  hos- 
pitable and  splendid  board  was  on  that  occasion  surrounded 
by  men  amongst  whom  distinction  was  indeed  most  difficult. 
It  is  remembered  in  Grafton  Street  as  "  the  dinner  of  the 
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Ghiefe,''  and  was  got  up  on  purpose  to  do  honour  to  the 
stranger.  There  were  two  ez-ChanceUors,  one  Chief-Baron^ 
and  four  Chief- Justices  I — an  assemblage  to  which  Ireland 
contributed  Bushe  and  Doherty,  neither  of  them  impediments 
either  to  the  wit  or  the  wine.  There  were  also  Lords  Abin- 
ger  and  Denman,  and  one  whose  loss  England  will  long 
mourn — Chief-Justice  Tindal.  When  to  these  names  I  add 
the  noble  host  himself^  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  (a  host  in  him- 
self), need  I  say  that  the  party  was  perfection?  It  was, 
however,  somewhat  difi&cult  of  achievement  Bushe  had 
declined,  and  the  task  of  securing  him  was  assigned  to  me. 
A  task  it  wa&  He  dreaded  the  dinner  almost  as  much  as 
the  cross-examination.  "  He  felt  in  a  strange  place  " — "  in- 
firmities were  growing  on  him  " — "  there  could  be  no  old 
associations  in  such  a  company  '' — ^besides,  ^'  for  the  last  four 
years  he  had  never  dined  out  of  his  own  house.''  Suoh 
were  the  excuses  beneath  which  he  strove  to  hide  the  timi- 
dity which  made  him  hesitate.  At  length,  however,  he 
yielded,  and  "the  old  man  eloquent"  soon  gave  token  of 
what  life's  noonday  must  have  been,  by  the  serene  and 
softened  radiance  of  its  evening.  He  was  the  delight  of 
every  one,  and  had  tribute  paid  to  him  by  those  who  were 
themselves  accustomed  to  receive  it  As  there  is  no  au- 
thorised record  of  Bushe's  eloquence  extant,  I  hesitate  much 
in  extracting  even  the  few  following  specimens,  which  I  have 
found  in  the  publications  of  the  day.  They  are  selected 
from  a  former  compilation  of  mine,  a  volume,  which  has 
had  the  invaluable  advantage  of  his  own  revision,  and  which 
has  been  kindly  intrusted  to  me  by  his  sons.  Even  though 
divested  of  the  graces  of  his  delivery,  they  still  will  well 
repay  perusal. 


DESCRIPTION    OF  THE  GENEROUS  CONDUCT  OP  LORD    CLONCURRY,    ON 
HEARING  FROM  HIS  WIFE  THE  CONFESSION  OF  HER  CRIMINALITY. 

"  Gentlemen, — It  requires  obdurate  and  habitual  vice  and 
practised  depravity  to  overbear  the  natural  workings  of  the 
human  heart:  this  unfortunate  woman  had  not  strength 
further  to  resist.  She  had  been  seduced — she  had  been 
depraved — ^her  soul  was  burthened  with  a  guilty  secret,  but 
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she  was  young  in  crime,  and  true  to  nature.     She  could  no 
longer  bear  the  load  of  her  own  conscience ;  she  was  over- 
powered by  the  generosity  of  an  injured  husband,  more  keen 
than  any  reproaches ;  she  was  incapacitated  from  any  further 
dissimulation ;  she  flung  herself  at  his  feet — '  I  am  unworthy,' 
she  exclaimed,  '  of  such  tenderness  and  such  goodness :  it  is 
too  late — the  villain  has  ruined  me,  and  dishonoured  you :  I 
am  guilty.'     Gentlemen,  I  told  you  I  should  confine  myself 
to  facts.     I  have  scarcely  made  an  observation.     I  will  not 
affront  my  client's  case,  nor  your  feelings,  nor  my  own,  by 
commonplacing  upon  the  topic  of  the  plaintiff's  sufferings. 
You  are  Christians — ^men ;  your  hearts  must  describe  for  me. 
I  cannot — I  affect  not  humility  in  saying  that  I  cannot — no 
advocate  can,  as  I  told  you :  your  hearts  must  be  the  advo- 
cates.    Conceive  this  unhappy  nobleman,  in  the  bloom  of  life, 
surrounded  with  every  comfort,  exalted  by  high  honour  and 
distinctions,  enjoying  great  property,  the  proud  proprietor  of 
an  elevatqd  rank  and  a  magnificent  mansion — ^the  prouder 
proprietor,  a  few  hours  before,  of  what  he  thought  an  innocent 
and  an  amiable  woman — the  happy  father  of  children  whom 
he  loved,  and  loved  the  more  as  children  of  the  wife  whom 
he  adored — precipitated  in  one  hour  into  an  abyss  of  misery 
which  no  language  can  represent — loathing  his  rank,  despis- 
ing his  wealth,  cursing  the  youth  and  health  that  promised 
nothing  but  the  protraction  of  a  wretched  existence — ^looking 
round  upon  every  worldly  object  with  disgust  and  despair, 
and  finding  in  this  complicated  woe  no  principle  of  consola- 
tion, except  the  consciousness  of  not  having  deserved  it. 
Smote  to  the  earth,  this  unhappy  man  forgot  not  his  char- 
acter :  he  raised  the  guilty  and  lost  penitent  from  his  feet ; 
he  left  her  punishment  to  her  conscience  and  to  Heaven— 
her  pardon  he  reserved  to  himself.     The  tenderness  and 
generosity  of  his  nature  prompted  him  to  instant  mercy ;  he 
forgave  her — he  prayed  to  God  to  forgive  her :  he  told  her 
she  should  be  restored  to  the  protection  of  her  father — ^that 
until  then,  her  secret  should  be  preserved,  and  her  feelings 
respected,  and  that  her  fall  from  honour  should  be  as  easy  as 
it  might.     But  there  was  a  forgiveness  for  which  she  suppli- 
cated, and  which  he  sternly  refused :  he  refused  that  forgive- 
ness which  implies  the  meanness  of  the  person  who  dispenses 
it,  and  which  renders  the  clemency  valuelesSi  because  it 
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makes  the  man  despicable ;  he  refused  to  take  back  to  his 
anns  the  tainted  and  fiuthless  woman  who  had  betrayed 
him ;  he  refused  to  expose  himself  to  the  scorn  of  the  world 
and  to  his  own  contempt :  he  submitted  to  misery — he  could 
not  brook  dishonour/' 

There  is  no  remark  annexed  to  this  passage  by  the  gifted 
speaker ;  but  it  is  very  curious,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
read  in  marginal  notes,  his  own  criticism  on  some  of  the 
quotations.  He  was  a  more  severe  censor  on  himself  than 
he  would  have  been  on  anybody  else.*  Thus,  on  the  very 
beautiful  speech  delivered  from  the  chair  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Dublin  College,  on  closing  its  twenty-fourth  session^ 
in  June  1794,  I  find  in  his  handwriting,  "  mostly  puerile-^ 
1827."  He  has,  however,  corrected  the  whole  speech  care- 
fully, and  to  the  following  passage  appended  the  word  ^^  goodJ* 
He  might  have  gone  farther.  The  striking  figure  contained 
in  it  seems  to  me  one  of  those  which,  in  Lord  Brougham's 
words,  is  "an  argument  in  itself." — "But  let  me  repeat, 
what  I  cannot  say  too  often,  that  the  voluntary  nature  of 
this  association — ^the  independence  of  its  constitution — ^is  the 
essence  of  such  an  institution  as  this ;  everything  that  would 
abridge  that  freedom  would  go  towards  your  destruction. 
Everything  that  would  make  you  more  a  collegiate  appendage 
would  make  you  less  the  Historical  Society.  Your  pursuits, 
which  are  the  belles-lettres,  languished  in  college ;  they 
have  flourished  in  this  society — ^they  can  never  be  forced  in 
any  soil — ^the  principle  of  emulation  alone  can  produce  them, 
and  emulation  is  neither  solitary  nor  compulsory.  If  it  is 
attempted  to  be  applied  to  insulated  individuals,  it  will  perish, 
like  the  electric  shock,  the  moment  it  is  communicated,  and 
never  go  beyond  the  person  who  receives  it ;  if  one  spark  is 
struck  in  a  society  united  and  connected  by  the  chain  of 
sympathetic  ambition,  it  will  run  through  them  all  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  and  every  man  of  them  will  feel  its  influence 
tingle  through  him."  To  some  of  the  extracts  he  prefixes, 
"I  think  not  good;"  to  others,  "bad."  Opposite  to  the 
following  there  is  no  remark,  so  we  may  take  for  granted 
that  even  his  fastidiousness  found  no  fault  with  it : — "  What 

*  Bushe  has  left  some  manuscripts,  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, they  are  lost  to  the  world,  as,  with  his  extreme  fastidiousness  respect- 
ing his  own  compositions,  he  has  prohibited  their  publication. 
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man  can  answer  for  himself  in  going  into  sucli  a  self-con- 
stituted political  society  ?  His  first  steps  are  deliberate,  his 
motives  are  good — his  passions  warm  as  he  proceeds — ^the 
applause,  never  given  to  moderation,  intoxicates  him^ — ^the 
vehemence  of  debate  elates,  the  success  of  eloquence  inflames 
him — ^he  begins  a  patriot — ^he  ends  a  revolutionist.  Is  this 
fancy  or  history  ?  I  well  remember — who  can  forget  ? — ^the 
first  National  Assembly  of  France.  Composed  of  everything 
the  most  honourable,  gallant,  venerable,  and  patriotic  in  that 
kingdom ;  called  together  for  the  noblest  and  the  purest  pur- 
poses, the  nobility  and  the  prelacy  united  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  and  the  three  estates  promised  the  re- 
generation of  the  country.  What  was  the  result?  The  wise, 
and  the  good,  and  the  virtuous,  were  put  down  or  brought 
over  by  the  upstart,  and  the  factious,  and  the  demagogue ; 
they  knew  not  the  lengths  they  were  going ;  they  were 
drawn  on  by  an  increasing  attraction — step  after  step,  and 
day  after  day — ^to  that  vortex  in  which  have  been  buried 
even  the  ruins  of  every  establishment,  religious  and  political, 
and  from  whose  womb  has  sprung  that  colossal  despotism 
which  now  frowns  upon  mankind.  What  has  become  of  that 
gallant  nobility?  Where  are  the  pious  prelates  of  that' 
ancient  kingdom  ?  One  by  one,  and  crowd  by  crowd,  they 
have  fallen  on  the  scaffold,  or  perished  by  insurrection. 
Some,  less  fortunate,  drag  out  a  mendicant  exile  in  foreign 
lands ;  and  others,  condemned  to  a  harder  fate,  have  taken 
refuge  in  a  tyrant's  court,  and  are  expiating  the  patriotism 
of  their  early  by  the  servility  of  their  latter  days.  .  .  . 
What  man  in  a  popular  and  self-constituted  assembly  would 
venture  to  interrupt  ?  The  very  nature  and  constitution  of 
the  assembly  generates  danger,  and  encourages  excess. 
Compare  such  a  constitution  with  the  established  authorities 
of  the  land,  all  controlled,  confined  to  their  respective  spheres, 
balancing  and  gravitating  to  each  other — all  symmetry — all 
order — all  harmony.  Behold,  on  the  other  hand,  this  pro- 
digy in  the  political  hemisphere,  with  eccentric  course  and 
portentous  glare,  bound  by  no  attraction — disclaiming  any 
orbit — disturbing  the  system,  and  affiighting  the  world  I " 

Bushe  was  constantly  claimed  by  the  liberals  as  a  friend 
in  disguise.  His  principles  seemed  to  me  to  be  soundly 
constitutional,  with  a  leaning,  if  to  any  party,  towards  qcwl- 
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8ervatism«  Among  his  papers  was  found  a  Christian  treatise ; 
and  one  of  his  earliest  productions  was  an  antidote  to  the 
reyolntionaiy  theories  of  Paine.  "  I  love  liberty/'  he  writes, 
^  as  much  as  Mr  Paine,  hut  differ  from  him  in  my  opinion  of 
what  it  is.  I  pant  not  for  the  range  of  a  desert,  unbounded, 
barren,  and  savage ;  but  prefer  the  limited  enjoyments  of 
oaiUvation,  whose  confines,  while  they  restrain,  protect  us, 
and  add  to  the  quality  more  than  Uiey  deduct  from  the 
quantity  of  my  freedom.  This  I  feel  to  be  my  birthright  as 
a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  and  I  cannot  but  tremble  for  my 
happiness  when  a  projector  recommends  that  we  should  level 
the  wise  and  ancient  landmarks,  break  down  the  fences,  and 
disfigure  the  face  of  every  inheritance.  I  have  no  wish  to 
return  to  the  desert  in  search  of  my  natural  rights :  I  con- 
sider myself  to  have  exchanged  them  for  the  better,  and  am 
determined  to  stand  by  the  bargain.". 

The  reader  who  remembers  Mr  Orattan's  fine  sketch  of 
Dean  Eirwan,  will  doubtless  welcome  one  on  the  same  sub- 
ject from  this  gifted  speaker. 

ON  PULPIT  ELOQUENCK 

"  Kirwan — ^that  great  man — ^revived,  if  he  did  not  create, 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  The  dulness  of  mankind  had 
conspired  with  their  vices  to  fetter  the  pulpit  in  the  shackles 
of  inexertion.  The  smallest  attempt  at  composition  was 
spumed  at  as  conceited.  Any  approach  to  oratory  was  de- 
rided as  theatrical.  But  the  mighty  powers  of  that  man 
broke  down  the  despotism  of  prejudice ;  and  what  was  the 
consequence  ?  The  churches  overflowed ;  religion  disdained 
not  the  aid  of  genius  ;  with  a  holy  indignation  he  smote  the 
mighty  ones  of  the  earth,  and  denounced  them  before  God. 
Pride,  like  Felix,  trembled  before  him.  His  eloquence,  at 
once  commanding  and  pathetic,  opened  all  the  sources  of 
compassion,  and  forced  all  the  fortresses  of  vice.  Flinty 
avarice  —  callous  profligacy  —  selfish  ambition,  all  melted 
before  him:  their  tears  and  their  alms  flowed  together. 
Captivity  was  released — the  fatherless  were  adopted — the 
widow's  heart  sang  for  joy.  Nor  did  it  end  here.  The  ex- 
ample was  infectious.  A  sanctified  emulation  pervaded  the 
profession — universal  exertion  took  place — ^universal  benevo- 
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lence  has  followed  it,  and  publie  charity  has  become  the 
characteristic  of  our  country.  Bring  me,  then,  the  cold- 
hearted  theologian,  who  tells  me  that  oratory  is. anti-clerical, 
and  I  will  tell  him  that  he  is  iwfit  for  his  high  calling, 
because  his  soul  warms  not  his  intellect  in  the  discharge  of 
it.  He  will  never  do  the  good  to  others,  which  is  the  essence 
of  his  duty.  He  may  serve  out  homilies  with  the  phlegm  of 
a  Dutchman — he  may  laboriously  entangle  the  simple  tenets 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  embarrassing  mazes  of  a  learned  contro- 
versy, and  profane  its  mysteries  by  presumptuous  explication. 
He  may  make  the  Prophecies  a  riddle,  and  the  Eevelations  a 
conundrum,  and  think  himself,  like  (Edipus,  in  virtue  of  his 
blindness,  entitled  to  solve  the  enigma;  but  he  is  not  the 
sanguine,  the  zealous,  the  efficient  officer  of  God,  who  is  to 
turn  many  to  righteousness,  and  whose  reward  is  that  he 
shall  shine  like  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

A  very  incomplete  estimate  of  Bushe's  powers  can  be 
formed  by  the  mere  perusal  of  the  few  specimens  which  I 
have  thus  presented.  Beautiful  as  the  language  unquestion- 
ably is,  its  effect  is  comparatively  lost  on  paper.  He  was 
emphatically  the  orator  of  manner.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
shelter  my  own  opinions  under  the  authority  of  a  name, 
however  great,  or  however  much  I  may  both  love  and  vene- 
rate it.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  refuse  to  this  great  man^s 
memory  a  testimony  which  I  know,  were  he  alive,  he  would 
prize  before  that  of  any  living  person  on  such  a  subject.  And 
well  indeed  he  might.  Most  assuredly,  if  the  laudari  a  laudato 
was  ever  precious,  it  is  precious  here.  "His  merit  as  a 
speaker,"  writes  Lord  Brougham,  "was  of  the  highest  order. 
His  power  of  narration  has  not  perhaps  been  equalled.  If 
any  one  would  see  this  in  its  greatest  perfection,  he  has  only 
to  read  the  inimitable  speech  on  the  Trimbleston  cause.  The 
narrative  of  Livy  himself  does  not  surpass  that  great  effort. 
Perfect  simplicity,  but  united  with  elegance ;  a  lucid  arrange- 
ment and  unbroken  connection  of  all  the  facts ;  the  constant 
introduction  of  the  most  picturesque  expressions,  but  never* 
as  ornaments ;  these,  the  great  qualities  of  narration,  accom- 
plish its  great  end  and  purpose  ;  they  place  the  story  and  the 
scene  before  the  hearer,  or  the  reader,  as  if  he  had  witnessed 
the  reality.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  temperate,  and 
chaste,  and  even  subdued  tone  of  the  whole  is  unvaried  and 
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unbroken ;  but  such  praise  belongs  to  every  part  of  this  great 
speaker^s  oratory/'  This  is  praise  indeed  I  Alas  I  that  it 
should  be  offered  on  the  grave  I  But  so  it  is.  Within  that 
sad  and  mournful  asylum  are  now  inumed  the  tongue  which 
spoke  in  music,  the  eye  which  now  flashed  Are,  now  beamed 
with  sweetness,  the  brow  on  which  expression  sat  enthroned, 
and  all  the  graces  which  adorned,  and  all  the  virtues  which 
gave  dignity  to  life.  Noble  and  beloved  old  man  !  Upon 
that  honoured  grave  let  me  too  shed  the  unavailing  tear, 
and  cast  the  tributary  garland. 

"  His,  saltern,  aocumulem  douis,  et  fungar  inani 
Munere." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Mr  Peter  Burrowes. — His  odd  delivery. — ^Description  of  his  manner. — Speci- 
mens of  his  eloquence. — Rex  v,  Robinson. — His  eulogium  on  Mr  Grattan. — 
His  sketch  of  the  penal  code  in  Ireland. — His  friendship  for  Lord  Plunket. 
— Motion  for  a  criminal  information  at  his  suit. — Strange  absence  of  mind. — 
Anecdotes. — John  Parsons. — Mots. — Lord  Plunket. — Sketch. — Style  of  his 
eloquence. — Specimens. — Splendid  success  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. — 
His  character  of  William  the  Third. — His  ability  as  Lord  Chancellor. — His 
wit. — Specimens  of  its  character. — ^Master  of  the  Rolls  in  England,  for  two 
days. — Resignation  of  the  Great  Seal  in  Ireland. — Its  origin. — Address  to 
the  bar  on  his  retirement. 

Behold — ^prominent  in  the  crowd  stands  Peter  Burrowes. 
Peter  Burrowes,  the  friend  of  Grattan,  of  Plunket,  of  Tone, 
and  to  the  last,  and  devotedly,  of  the  exiled  Emmett.  He 
was  a  most  singular  personage,  uniting  to  an  intellect  the 
most  profound,  the  most  childlike  simplicity.  Though  walk- 
ing on  the  earth,  he  seldom  saw  or  heard  anything  around 
him.  As  he  rolled  his  portly  figure  through  the  streets,  his 
hands  in  his  breeches'  pockets,  and  his  eyes  glaring  on  his 
oldest  friend  as  if  he  had  never  seen  him,  it  was  plain  to  all 
men  that  Peter  was  in  the  moon.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  that, 
on  circuit,  a  brother  barrister  found  him  at  breakfast-time 
standing  by  the  fire  with  an  egg  in  his  hand  and  his  watch 
in  the  saucepan  I  *  This  absence  of  mind  was  invincible, 
and  sometimes  produced  the  most  ludicrous  effects.  I  was 
present  once  when,  in  a  case  of  crim.  con.y  intending  to  cast 
ridicule  or  something  worse  upon  the  opposing  counsel,  he 
thus  broke  forth,  with  his  most  unmusical  voice  and  gasping 
enunciation,  '*  But,  gentlemen,  did  you  observe  the  glowing 
description  my  young  friend  gave  of  the  lady  ?  With  what 
gusto  he  dwelt  upon  each  charm  I    May  heaven  forgive  me, 

♦  OrattaiCi  Life  and  Times, 
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but  strange   thoughts  force   themselves  uppermost  I     The 
couplet  of  the  poet  flashed  on  me  as  he  proceeded, — 

'  He  best  can  paint  a  star 
Who  first  has  dipped  his  pencil  in—'  *' 

His  breath  here  caught,  and  he  came  to  a  dead  stop :  a  roar 
from  the  bar  broke  upon  the  silence,  when  the  unconscious 
Peter,  looking  as  if  but  just  awake,  brayed  out  to  his  junior, 
"  In  the  name  of  Providence,  what  are  they  all  laughing 
at?"  and  he  gave,  as  was  Ids  custom,  a  very  elongated 
grunt.  The  odd  stop,  the  vacant  stare,  the  somewhat  terri- 
fied interrogatory,  produced  an  effect  that  baffles  all  descrip- 
tion. Let  it  not  be  supposed  that,  in  relating  these  harmless 
peculiarities,  I  would  have  it  understood  that  this  man  had 
not  qualities  vastly  overbalancing  them.  It  would  be  doing 
a  double  injustice  to  him  and  to  myself.  Devoid  of  every 
grace  and  every  art,  ungainly  in  figure,  awkward  in  action, 
and  discordant  in  voice,  no  man  more  riveted  the  attention 
of  an  audience,  or  more  repaid  it.  His  mind  was  of  the  very 
highest  order — ^his  manner  forced  the  conviction  of  his  sin- 
cerity, and  his  arguments  were  clothed  in  language  chaste 
and  vigorous.  For  pure,  simple,  absorbing,  unadorned 
narrative,  there  can  be  nothing  finer  than  his  speech  against 
Eobinson  for  bigamy.  It  is  quite  perfect.  What  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  following  portraiture  of  a  daughter's 
value? 

"  Gentlemen,  the  hapless  heroine  of  the  sad  story  of  this 
unfortunate  family  was  but  in  her  sixteenth  year.  She  was 
in  her  person  lovely,  in  her  manners  interesting,  in  female 
accomplishments  eminently  cultivated,  in  domestic  virtues 
and  female  duty  pre-eminent.  She  had  an  ardent  and  ele- 
vated mind — a  warm  and  affectionate  heart.  She  was  the 
delight  of  her  parents  at  home,  their  pride  abroad,  the  solace 
of  their  labours  and  their  cares,  and  the  anticipated  hope  and 
joy  of  their  declining  years.  The  love  of  offspring,  the  most 
forcible  of  all  our  instincts,  is  even  stronger  towards  the 
female  than  the  male  child.  It  is  wise  that  it  should  be  so — 
it  is  more  wanted ;  it  is  just  that  it  should  be  so — it  is  more 
requited.  There  is  no  pillow  on  which  the  head  of  a  parent, 
anguished  by  sickness  or  by  sorrow,  can  so  sweetly  repose  as 
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ou  the  bosom  of  an  affectionate  daughter.  Her  attentions  are 
unceasing.  She  is  never  utterly  fores-famUiated,  The  boy- 
can  afford  occasional  comfort  and  pride  to  his  family ;  they 
may  catch  glory  firom  his  celebrity,  and  derive  support  from 
his  acquisitions,  but  he  never  can  communicate  the  soUd  and 
unceasing  comforts  of  life  which  are  derived  from  the  care 
and  tender  solicitude  of  the  female  child  :  she  seems  destined 
by  Providence  to  be  the  solace  and  happiness  of  her  parents." 
This  description,  so  true  to  nature,  was  not  uselessly  or 
ostentatiously  introduced.  It  was  necessary  to  his  case,  and 
exhibits  skill  and  judgment. 

His  character  of  Mr  Grattan  is  worthy  of  perusal,  both  for 
its  justice  and  its  eloquence.  It  was  spoken  in  reply  to 
some  remarks  of  the  late  Lord  Londonderry  during  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Union  debates.  Mr  Orattan  not  being  present, 
there  was  a  general  call  upon  Mr  Burrowes,  as  his  friend;  so 
that  the  sketch  thus  felicitously  thrown  off  was  altogether 
without  premeditation. 

"  I  feel  but  little  any  portion  of  the  noble  Lord's  obloquy 
which  may  attach  to  me  or  my  humble  efforts  ;  but  I  own  I 
cannot  repress  my  indignation  at  the  audacious  boldness  of 
the  calumny  which  would  asperse  one  of  the  most  exalted 
characters  which  any  nation  ever  produced,  and  that  in  a 
country  which  owes  its  liberties  and  its  greatness  to  the 
energy  of  his  exertions,''and  in  the  very  house  which  has  so 
often  been  the  theatre  of  his  glorious  labours  and  splendid 
achievements.  I  remember  that  man  the  theme  of  universal 
panegyric — ^the  wonder  and  the  boast  of  Ireland  for  his  genius 
and  his  virtue.  His  name  silenced  the  sceptic  upon  the 
reality  of  genuine  patriotism.  To  doubt  the  purity  of  his 
motives  was  a  heresy  which  no  tongue  dared  to  utter.  Envy 
was  lost  in  admiration,  and  even  they  whose  crimes  he 
scourged,  blended  extorted  praises  with  the  murmurs  of 
resentment.  He  covered  over  the  unfledged  constitution 
with  the  ample  wings  of  his  talents,  as  the  eagle  covers  her 
young ;  like  her  he  soared,  and  like  her  he  could  behold 
the  rays,  whether  of  royal  flavour  or  of  royal  anger,  with  un- 
dazzled,  unintimidated  eye.  If,  according  to  Demosthenes,  to 
grow  with  the  growth,  and  to  decay  with  the  decline  of  our 
country,  be  the  true  criterion  of  a  good  citizen,  how  infinitely 
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did  this  man,  even  in  the  moment  of  his  lowest  depression, 
surpass  those  npstart  patriots  who  only  become  visible  when 
their  country  yanishes ! 

**  Sir,  there  is  something  most  singularly  curious,  and 
according  to  my  estimation  of  things,  enviable,  in  the  fate  of 
this  great  man.   His  character  and  his  consequence  are,  as  it 
were,  vitally  interwoven  with  the  greatness  of  his  country  : 
the  one  cannot  be  high  and  the  other  low — ^the  one  cannot 
stand  and  the  other  perish.     This  was  so  well  understood  by 
those  who  have  so  long  meditated  to  put  down  the  constitu- 
tion of  Ireland,  that,  feeling  they  could  not  seduce,  they  have 
incessantly  laboured  to  calumniate  her  most  vigilant  sentinel 
and  ablest  champion.     They  appealed  to  every  unguarded 
prejudice,  to  every  assailable  weakness,  of  a  generous  but 
credulous  people  :  they  watched  every  favourable  moment  of 
irritation  or  of  terror  to  pour  in  the  detested  poison  of  cal- 
umny.    Sir,  it  wiU  be  found,  on  a  retrospect  of  Ireland  since 
1782,  that  her  liberties  never  received  a  wound,  that  a  corre- 
spondent stab  was  not  levelled  at  his  character ;  and,  when 
it  was  vainly  hoped  that  his  imperishable  fame  was  laid  in 
the  dust,  the  time  was  deemed  ripe  for  the  extinction  of  our 
constitution.     Sir,  these  impious  labours  cannot  finally  suc- 
ceed.    Glory  and  liberty  are  not  easily  effaced.     Grattan  and 
the  constitution  will  survive  the  storm." 

The  following  description  of  the  injustice  and  severity  of 
the  penal  code  in  Ireland  will  be  read  with  the  more  pleasure, 
as  all  its  barbarous  vestiges  are  now  removed.  Who  can 
wonder  at  the  errors  or  excesses  of  a  people  at  once  injured 
and  insulted  by  such  misguided  policy  ? 

"  Gentlemen,  it  would  be  a  bitter  reflection  on  your  cha- 
racter as  Irishmen,  to  presume  you  to  be  hostile  to  the  prin- 
ciples or  pursuits  of  the  Catholic  committee.  Persuaded  I 
am  that,  whatever  your  religion  may  be,  or  your  zeal  for  that 
religion — ^whatever  your  natural  manly,  and  constitutional 
hatred  of  slavish  principles — ^whatever  your  predilection  for 
your  own  creed  may  be,  there  is  not  a  man  of  you  who  does 
not  rejoice  at  the  blessings  which  have  flowed  from  the 
breaking  down  of  the  penal  code.  Some  of  you  are  old 
enough  to  remember  this  country  in  a  state  of  the  lowest 
degradation.  Half  a  century  back,  it  was  so  squalid  and 
contemptible,  that  any  stranger,  whom  chance  or  curiosity 
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brought  to  otir  shores,  entered  with  terror,  and  left  them  with 
disgust.  No  historian,  no  tour-writer,  named  Ireland  but  in 
terms  of  reproach.  The  code  which  caused  this  lamentable 
condition  has  been  broken  in  upon  by  Protestant  liberality 
going  hand  in  hand  with  Catholic  zeal.  It  was  a  code  calcu- 
lated to  degrade  the  Catholics,  not  merely  to  the  state  of  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  but  far  beneath  them ;  to  deprive  them, 
not  only  of  every  natural  and  civil  right,  but  of  everything 
that  could  improve  or  embellish  the  nature  of  man.  Every 
inlet  of  knowledge  was  closed  against'  them.  No  Boman 
Catholic  could  be  taught  even  the  rudiments  of  learning,  but 
upon  the  terms  of  abdicating  his  principles,  and  surrendering 
his  conscience  by  renouncing  his  creed.  Harsh  measures 
were  adopted  to  keep  their  minds  as  grovelling  as  their  per- 
sonal condition  was  abject.  Not  a  ray  of  light  could  approach 
them,  except  such  pilfered  literature  as  persecuted  peda- 
gogues could  convey,  or  such  barbarous  philosophy  as  could 
be  supplied  from  foreign  universities,  under  the  severest  pro- 
hibitions :  as  if  ignorance  were  an  antidote  to  superstition — 
as  if  the  light  of  science  would  extinguish  the  light  of  the 
gospel  I " 

No  apology,  I  am  sure,  is  necessary  for  the  introduction  of 
these  quotations.  It  would  have  been  an  injustice  to  a  most 
superior  man  to  let  his  delineation  consist  merely  of  his 
whimsicalities.  Art  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Peter 
Burrowes.  He  was  a  pure  child  of  nature — a  creature  of 
impulses,  all  leading  in  a  right  direction. 

Peter  repaid  the  friendship  of  Lord  Plunket  with  a  return 
almost  bordering  on  idolatry.  In  the  memorable  contest 
between  his  friend  and  Mr  Croker  for  the  representation  of 
the  university  of  Dublin,  the  state  of  the  poll  might  have  been 
gathered  from  his  aspect — ^bright  or  black,  as  the  votes  hap- 
pened to  preponderate.  At  last  victory  declared  itself,  and 
out  he  rushed  into  the  courtyard,  as  thoroughly  intoxicated 
with  joy  as  was  ever  Irish  gentleman  with  whisky.  In  aught 
which  affected  the  interests  of  his  friend,  his  faculties  enlisted 
themselves,  till  they  became  perfectly  bewildered.  Some 
still  living,  perhaps,  may  remember  his  motion  in  the  case  of 
Hodges,  the  publisher,  respecting  the  speech  of  Bobert 
Emmett.  It  was  a  subject  which  deeply  affected  the  feelings 
of  Mr  Plunket ;  and  no  wonder.     Emmett  was  represent 
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as  haying  in  his  qweoh,  when  oaHed  up  far  jodgmenti  lo* 
proaohed  him  as  the  teacher  of  the  principles  for  which  he 
was  about  to  sa£br ;  as  having  been  the  constant  gnest  at 
his  Other's  table ;  and  of  having,  after  being  wanned  in  his 
very  bosom,  stnxig  his  child  to  death ;--«  dreadfol  accusa- 
tion, bat  never  made,  and  utterly  unfounded.  The  charge, 
however,  was  persisted  in  with  malignant  persevexanoe.  Mr 
Piunket,  in  two  several  affidavits,  hoped  he  had  sufficiently 
established  his  vindication.  The  hope,  however,  was  a 
vain  one.  There  is  nothing  which  possesses  such  vitality 
as  slander.  Dissect  it  as  you  may,  the  dissevered  ser* 
pent  will  still  quiver  with  a  simulated  animation.  He 
was  compelled  to  appear  in  Court  again;  and  the  follow* 
ing  is  an  extract  from  his  third  affidavit : — After  denying 
the  imputations  stated  above,  he  proceeds  to  vindicate  his 
having  spoken  at  all,  when,  in  fact,  the  prisoner,  so  fiur  from 
denying  his  guilt,  gloried  in  its  avowal,  and  almost  invoked 
an  adverse  verdict.  ^^  This  deponent  says  that  he  was  then 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  some  service  to  the  public  that 
this  deponent  should  avail  himself  of  the  public  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  the  evidence  in  the  said  trial,  by  pointing  out 
the  folly  and  wildness,  as  well  as  the  wickedness,  of  the  trea- 
sonable conspiracy  which  at  that  time  existed.  And  this 
deponent  says,  that  in  the  observations  which  he  made  on 
the  said  trial,  this  deponent  did  remark  on  the  imworthy  use 
which  the  said  Robert  Emmett  had  made  of  his  rank  in 
society,  and  of  his  high  abilities,  in  endeavouring  to  dissa- 
tisfy ^e  lower  orders  of  labourers  and  mechanics  with  their 
lot  in  life,  and  engaging  them  in  schemes  of  revolution,  from 
which  they  could  reap  no  fruit  but  distress  and  death.  And 
this  deponent  did  also  remark  on  the  danger  and  ruin  to 
which  the  said  Robert  Emmett  had  exposed  his  country,  by 
having  proposed  (as  this  deponent  conceives  the  fact  to^be) 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  French.  But  this  deponent 
says,  that  he  is  not  conscious  of  having  made  use  of  any  ex- 
pressions, on  that  occasion,  which  were  calculated  to  give 
unnecessary  pain  to  the  said  Robert  Emmett,  or  which  in. 
any  degree  departed  from  the  respect  which  was  due  to  a 
gentleman  in  his  unfortunate  situation.''  I  have  spoken 
elsewhere  on  this  subject,  and  given  Mr  Plunket's  own  rea- 
sons for  having  spoken  at  all — ^the  only  charge,  in  fact,  on 
which  his  bitterest  enemies  .could  rest     VaUant  quantum. 
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Eveiybody  knows  that  he  had  three  names  —  William 
Conyngham  Plnnket ;  and  no  one  knew  it  better  than  Bnr- 
rowes,  who,  as  his  oldest  and  most  &miliar  friend,  was 
intrusted  with  the  motion.  Poor  Peter,  big  with  its  impor- 
tance,  was  himself  no  longer.  He  read,  but  understood  not ; 
he  gazed,  but  saw  not  **  Chaos  was  come  again.''  His 
heart  began  to  palpitate ;  the  throb  by  degrees  mounted  to 
his  head,  till  head  and  heart  together  danced  the  hays  through 
the  three  luckless  names.  It  was  now  "  Mr  Gonyngham," 
now  "  Mr  William  Conyngham,"  now  "  Mr  William  Plunket 
Conyngham  "  ;  but  by  no  chance  did  he  ever  stumble  on  the 
right  one. 

His  grandest  exploit,  however,  in  this  line,  came  off  in 
one  of  the  assize  towns  on  his  circuit.  A  murder,  which 
caused  much  excitement,  had  been  committed,  and  he  had  to 
state  the  case  for  the  prosecution.  In  one  hand— having  a 
heavy  cold — be  held  a  box  of  lozenges,  and  in  the  other,  the 
small  pistol-bullet  by  which  the  man  met  his  death.  Ever 
and  anon,  between  the  pauses  in  his  address,  he  kept  supply- 
ing himself  with  a  lozenge,  until  at  last,  in  the  very  middle 
of  a  sentence,  his  bosom  heaving  and  his  eyes  starting,  a  per- 
fect picture  of  horror,  Peter  bellowed  out,  "Oh — ^h — ^h — 
gentlemen — by  the  heaven  above  me — Vve  swallowed  the 
bull — llet"  It  is  attempted  by  the  orthography  to  give  a 
faint  idea  of  the  pronunciation;  as  to  the  manner,  neither 
pen  nor  pencil  coiild  convey  it.  It  is  gratifying  to  record, 
that  through  Lord  Plunket's  friendship,  the  last  days  of  Bur- 
rowes  were  those  of  ease  and  contentment  About  six  years 
ago  he  died  in  London,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  sixteen  hundred  a-year,  that  being  the  retiring 
allowance  of  an  Insolvent  Commissioner  in  Ireland.  Some 
short  time  before  his  death,  Lord  Plunket,  on  his  way  through 
town  to  visit  Italy,  called  on  him  to  say  forewell :  it  was 
soon  manifest  to  both  that  it  was  to  be  for  ever :  Lord  Plun- 
ket was  obliged  to  be  assisted  to  his  carriage,  and  Burrowes 
never  recovered  the  shock.  The  friends  were  to  meet  no 
more.  He  and  John  Parsons,  uncle  to  Lord  Bosse,  were  the 
first  Irish  commissioners  of  insolvency,  and  the  appointments 
were  understood  to  have  come  just  in  time.  Kites — ^iu  mat- 
ter-of-£eict  England,  prosaically  called  accommodation  bills — 
had  long  flown  between  them ;  so  long,  indeed^  t\^^  \!gl^^^\. 
grew  somewhat  feeble,    ParBons  waaYasi^i^  %xl  cpcv^qizqa^  v^ 
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a  wit.  A  tall,  lanky  man,  his  waggeries  gained  effect  from 
the  peonliarity  of  a  lisp.  The  retrieved  associates,  on  their 
way  to  court  for  the  first  time,  indnlged,  as  was  natural,  in 
mutual  gratulations.  ''  What  a  lucky  hit  I "  said  Peter ; 
"  who  could  hare  expected  it?  "  "  Everybody,  Peter ;  what 
else  had  we  before  us  but  the  benefit  of  the  act  f ''  There  was 
a  grave  literal  meaning  about  Parsons's  notabilia,  which  at 
once  afiSliated  them.  One  instance  occurs  in  his  answer  to 
a  Crown  solicitor  on  circuit.  The  man  had  an  awful  halt  in 
his  gait,  and  limped  haustily  up  to  Parsons  in  the  street  with, 
^'  Pray,  Mr  Parsons,  did  you  see  Mr  MacNally  walking  this 
way  ?  "  "  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  never  saw 
him  walking  any  other  way."  There  is  a  terseness  in  the  fol- 
lowing, which  seems  to  me  inimitable.  Norbury  W8us  travel- 
ling with  him :  they  passed  a  gibbet.  **  Parsons,"  said  Norbuiy 
with  a  chuckle,  "  where  would  you  be  now  if  every  one  had 
his  due  ?  "     "  Alone  in  my  carriage,"  replied  Parsons. 

But  stop  I — ^Who  is  that  square-built,  solitary,  ascetic- 
looking  person,  pacing  to  and  fro,  his  hands  crossed  behind 
his  back,)  so  apparently  absorbed  in  self — ^the  observed  of 
all,  and  yet  the  companion  of  none  ?  It  is  easy  enough  to 
designate  the  man,  but  difficult  adequately  to  delineate  the 
character.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  person  less  to  be  esti- 
mated by  appearances :  he  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what 
he  seems.  Externally  cold,  yet  ardent  in  his  nature ;  in 
manner  repulsive,  yet  warm,  sincere,  and  steadfast  in  his 
friendships  ^  severe'in  aspect,  yet  in  reality  social  and  com- 
panionable. That  is  Plunket — a  man  of  ^e  foremost  rank, 
a  wit,  a  jurist,  a  statesman,  an  orator,  a  logician — ^the  '^  Irish 
GylippuB,"  as  Curran  called  him,  "  in  whom  are  concentrated 
all  the  energies  and  all  the  talents  of  his  country."  Eminent  « 
at  the  bar,  it  is  in  parliament  we  see  his  faculties  in  their 
fullest  development  Yet,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
his  chief  displays  were  on  a  single  subject — ^that  of  the 
Union ;  and  in  the  British  parliament — ^that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  question.  His  style  was  peculiar,  and  almost  quite 
divested  of  the  characteristics  generally  to  be  found  in  that 
of  his  countrymen.  Strong  cogent  reasoning — ^plain,  but 
deep  sense  —  earnest  feeling  and  imagery,  seldom  intro- 
duced except  to  press  the  reasoning  or  to  illustrate  it^  were 
the  distinguishing  features  of  his  eloquence ;  he  by  no  means 
rejected  ornament,  but  he  used  it  severely  and  sparingly  ; 
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and  though  it  produced  its  effect,  it  was  not  directly,  but 
rather  collaterally  and  incidentally.  He  always  seemed  to 
speak  for  a  purpose,  never  for  mere  display ;  and  his  wit, 
like  his  splendour,  appeared  to  be  struck  out  by  the  collision 
of  the  moment.  In  this,  indeed,  his  art  was  superlative* 
There  were  passages  which  could  not  have  been  flung  off 
extempore,  and  must  have  been  the  result  of  very  elaborate 
preparation.  The  following  noble  burst,  fervid  though  it  is, 
seems  to  me-stamped,  particularly  in  its  commencement,  with 
the  impress  of  deep  thought.  It  is  extracted  from  his  speech 
on  the  Union,  pronounced  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  on 
the  16th  of  January  1800. 

"  There  are  principles  of  repulsion ;  yes,  but  there  are 
principles  of  attraction,  and  from  these  the  enlightened 
statesman  coUects  the  principles  by  which  the  comitries  are 
to  be  harmoniously  governed.  As  sqon  would  I  listen  to  the 
shallow  observer  of  nature  who  should  say  there  is  a  centri- 
fugal force  impressed  upon  our  globe,  and  therefore,  lest  we 
should  be  hurried  intx)  the  void  of  space,  let  us  rush  into  the 
centre  to  be  consumed  there.  No ;  I  say  to  the  rash  ar- 
raigner  of  the  dispensations  of  the  Almighty,  there  are  im- 
pulses from  whose  wholesome  opposition  eternal  wisdom  has 
declared  the  law  by  which  we  revolve  in  our  proper  sphere, 
and  at  our  proper  distance.  So  I  say  to  the  political  vision- 
ary, from  the  opposing  system  which  you  object  to,  I  see  the 
wholesome  law  of  imperial  connection  derived.  I  see  the 
two  countries  preserving  their  due  distance  from  each  other, 
generating  and  imparting  heat,  and  life,  and  light,  and  health, 
and  vigour ;  and  I  will  abide  by  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  ages  which  are  past,  in  preference  to  the  speculations  of 
any  modem  philosopher.  Sir,  I  warn  the  ministers  of  this 
country  against  persevering  in  their  present  system.  Let 
them  not  presume  to  offer  violence  to  the  settled  principles, 
or  to  shake  the  attached  loyalty  of  the  country.  Let  them 
not  persist  iA  the  wicked  and  desperate  doctrine  which 
places  British  connection  in  contradiction  to  Irish  freedom. 
I  revere  them  both.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  my  life  to  do 
so.  For  the  present  constitution  I  am  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice.  I  have  proved  it.  For  British  connection  I  am 
ready  to  lay  down  my  life.  My  actions  have  proved  it. 
Why  have  I  done  so  ?  Because  I  consider  that  connection 
essential  to  the  freedom  of  Ireland.    Do  not,  therefore^  t^Q£ 
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asunder,  to  oppoBO  each  other,  the  principles  which  are  iden- 
tical in  the  minds  of  loyal  Irishmen.  For  me,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  if  the  madness  of  the  revolutionifit 
should  tell  me,  *  yon  must  sacrifice  British  connection,'  I  would 
adhere  to  that  connection  in  preference  to  the  independence 
of  my  country ;  but  I  have  as  litde  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
if  the  wanton  ambition  of  a  minister  should  assail  the  freedom 
of  Ireland,  and  compel  me  to  the  alternative,  I  would  fling 
the  connection  to  the  winds,  and  I  would  clasp  the  indepen- 
dence of  my  country  to  my  heart.  I  trust  the  virtue  and 
wisdom  of  the  Irish  parliament  and  people  will  prevent  the 
alternative  from  arising.  K  it  should  come,  be  tixe  guilt  on 
the  heads  of  those  who  make  it  necessary.'' 

There  is  a  fervour  burning  throughout  these  impassioned 
words  seldom  discernible  in  his  English  speeches.  Indeed, 
it  always  has  appeared,  to  me  that  there  is  a  palpable  differ- 
ence to  be  found  in  the  style  of  this  great  speaker  in  the 
Irish  and  in  the  Imperial  parliament.  In  the  latter,  whether 
from  his  more  mature  years,  or  from  his  studiously  adapting 
himself  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  he  becomes  compara- 
tively chastened  and  severe.  Although  obnoxious  to  Grat- 
tan's  admonition  to  Flood,  that  '*  an  oak  of  the  forest  was  too 
old  and  too  g^eat  to  be  transplanted  at  fifty,"  he  ventured, 
after  seven  years'  hesitation,  into  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons. His  name  was  scarcely  known  there,  but,  on  his  very 
first  speech,  he  was  at  once  and  unanimously  recognised  as 
an  orator  of  the  highest  class.  He  burst  abruptly  upon 
Parliament  in  all  the  efiPulgenoe  of  his  genius.  The  almost 
nnexpected  appearance  of  so  brilliant  a  luminary  above  the 
political  horizon,  immediately  attracted  every  eye,  and  fixed 
the  public  attention.  It  stood  alone  and  incomparable. 
Neither  to  the  two  great  luminaries  which  had  just  set, 
nor  to  the  lesser  lights  which  still  shone,  did  it,  in  any  por- 
tion of  its  phases,  bear  resemblance.  There  was  nothing 
of  Pitt's  majestic  diction — ^nothing  of  the  fierce  vehemence 
of  Fox.  The  sparkling  &ncy  of  Canning  was  not  there,  nor 
Sheridan's  adorned  declamation,  nor  Windham's  Attic  graces. 
He  stood  alone,  isolated  and  original.  This  speech  was 
delivered  in  1807,  and  was  on  the  Boman  Catholic  question. 
.Carefully  nursing  his  fame  for  six  years  in  silence,  he  re- 
entered Parliament  in  1813,  where  he  spoke  but  twice  in  two 
sessions,  and  both  times  on  the  same  subject.    On  each 
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ocoaBion  he  was  eminently  BaooesBfiil.  In  the  second  of 
these  speeches,  he  thus  finely  alltided  to  the  penal  laws : 
^^  Those  mighty  instraments,  why  are  they  hnngnp  like  rosty 
arms  ?  Does  not  every  man  know  that  they  are  endnred 
only  because  they  are  not  executed ;  and  that  they  never  are 
referred  to  in  any  discussion  whatever,  without  pleading 
their  inactivity  as  the  only  excuse  for  their  existence  ?  The 
taste  and  sense  of  the  public  is  in  this  respect  a  reproach  to 
the  tardy  liberality  of  the  legislature/'  In  that  same  speech 
there  is  a  passage  happily  combining  brilliant  eloquence  with 
sarcasm,  the  more  biting  because  apparently  unintentional. 
It  was  addressed  to  Abbot,  the  Speaker,  an  opponent  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims,  and  whose  duly  it  was  to  convey  ex 
officio  the  thanks  of  the  House  to  the  Generals  to  whom  they 
had  been  voted.  After  referring  to  the  usage  at  a  Roman 
triumph,  of  having  a  whispered  humiliation  to  lower  the 
victor's  pride,  and  a  passing  aUusion  to  the  victories  of  Well- 
ington, he  said — "  But  you,  sir,  while  you  were  binding  the 
wreath  round  the  brow  of  the  conqueror,  assured  him  that  his 
victorions  followers  must  never  expect  to  participate  in  the 
fruits  of  their  valour ;  but  that  they  who  shed  their  blood  in 
achieving  the  conquest,  were  the  only  persons  who  were 
never  to  share  the  profits  of  success  in  the  rights  of  citizens ! " 
This  was  keen,  polished,  and  the  more  cutting,  because 
abundantly  deserved.  It  was  suited  also  to  the  taste  of  his 
audience,  and  contrasts  curiously  to  the  different  style  in 
which  he  thus  dealt  with  Lord  Gastlereagh  in  his  native 
parliament — *'  There  are  no  talents  too  mean — there  are  no 
powers  too  low,  for  the  accomplishment  of  mischief;  it  is  the 
condition  of  our  nature ;  it  is  part  of  the  mysterious  and 
inscrutable  dispensation  of  Providence,  that  talents  and  vir- 
tues and  wisdom  are  necessary  for  the  achievement  of  great 
good ;  but  there  is  no  capacity  so  vile  or  so  wretched  as 
not  to  be  adequate  to  the  perpetration  of  evil.''  His  speech 
also  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  in  February  1821, 
absolutely  electrified  the  House,  and  drew  from  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  the  declaration,  that  '*  it  proved  him  to  be  the 
greatest  master  of  eloquence  and  reasoning  then  existing  in 
public  Hfe."  It  is  a  model  of  cogent  and  profound  argu- 
ment, impassioned  declamation,  and  the  happiest  historical 
allusions.  But  it  affords  little  opportunity  of  selection  and 
citation.    One  passage,  however,  deserves  a  reconL    After 
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referring  to  ihe  many  great  men  who  had  borne  their  parts 
in  the  discussion  of  the  question,  he  says — *^  Walking  before 
the  sacred  images  of  the  illustrious  dcwul,  as  in  a  public  and 
solemn  procession,  shall  we  not  dismiss  all  party  feeling,  all 
angry  passions,  and  unworthy  prejudices  ?  I  will  not  talk 
of  past  disputes ;  I  will  not  mingle  in  this  act  of  national 
justice  anything  that  can  awaken  personal  animosity." 

There  is  a  flaoulty  possessed  by  him,  of  very  rare  acquisi- 
tion, and  certainly  exercised  with  a  facility  without  example 
— ^that  of  embodying  his  whole  argument  in  some  simile  or 
allusion,  never  expected,  but  still  marvellously  and  felicit- 
ously appropriate.  This  cannot  be  better  exemplified  than 
by  Ihe  noble  image  so  justly  lauded  by  Lord  Brougham  in 
his  sketch  of  Mr  Grattan.  It  is  taken  from  one  of  his 
speeches  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  where,  adverting  to 
the  limitation  of  suits  by  lapse  of  time,  he  so  finely  says, 
^'  Time  is  ever  mowing  down,  with  his  scythe  in  one  hand, 
the  evidences  of  title,  wherefore  the  humane  and  considerate 
wisdom  of  the  law  places  in  his  other  hand  an  hour-glass,  by 
which  he  metes  out  the  periods  of  possession  that  shall  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  muniments  the  scythe  has  destroyed." 
Surely  never  before,  from  materials  so  ordinary,  nay,  homely, 
was  so  just  and  beautiful  an  illustration  deduced.  The  skill, 
too,  wi^  which  he  extricated  himself  from  a  difficulty  was 
often  admirable.  Thus,  in  the  debate  on  the  Reform  Bill, 
when  compelled  to  reconcile  his  former  hostility  to  such 
changes  with  his  present  advocacy  of  that  great  measure, 
he  said,  '^  In  those  days  reform  came  like  a  felon,  and  was  to 
be  resisted :  it  now  comes  as  a  creditor ;  you  admit  the  jus- 
tice of  the  demand,  and  only  haggle  on  the  instalments  by 
which  it  shall  be  paid." 

During  the  greater  portion  of  Mr  Flunket's  professional 
Hfe,  he  almost  exclusively  confined  his  practice  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  a  court  affording  but  few  opportunities  for  any 
display  of  eloquence.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  all 
will  think  so  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  hear  any  of 
his  addresses  to  a  jury.  To  those  who  have  not,  let  me  pre- 
sent the  following  noble  passage  from  his  speech,  when, 
as  Attorney-General,  he  prosecuted  the  rioters  in  the  cele- 
brated "  bottle  case,"  during  the  Viceroyalty  of  the  Marquefis 
Wellesley,  on  the  third  of  February  1823.  The  nature  of 
the  orator's  mind  precludes  the  idea  that  what  might  at  first 
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sight  seem  a  digression  was  one  in  reality.  He  never  did 
anything  merely  for  display.  The  allusion  to  William  the 
Third  was  forced  npon  him  by  the  nature  of  the  trial,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  skill  displayed  in 
it,  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  was  a  paramount  object  to 
conciliate  the  Orange  jury  he  was  addressing.  Considered 
merely  as  a  historic  sketch,  it  seems  to  me,  for  depth  of 
thought,  condensed  and  nervous  expression,  masterly  results, 
and  a  noble  and  inspiring  eloquence,  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  English  literature. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  my  lords,  there  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  history  a  character  more  truly  great  than  that  of 
William  the  Third,  Perhaps  no  person  hM  ever  appeared  on 
the  theatre  of  the  world  who  has  conferred  more  essential,  or 
more  lasting,  benefits  on  mankind  :  on  these  countries,  cer- 
tainly none.  When  I  look  at  the  abstract  merits  of  his  charac- 
ter, I  contemplate  him  with  admiration  and  reverence.  Lord  of 
a  petty  principality,  destitute  of  all  resources  but  those  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  him,  regarded  with  jealousy  and 
envy  by  those  whose  battles  he  fought,  thwarted  in  all  his  coun- 
cils, embarrassed  in  all  his  movements,  deserted  in  his  most 
critical  enterprises,  he  continued  to  mould  all  those  discordant 
materials — ^to  govern  all  these  warring  interests ;  and  merely 
by  the  force  of  his  genius,  the  ascendancy  of  his  integ^ty, 
and  the  immovable  firmness  and  constancy  of  his  nature, 
to  combine  them  into  an  indissoluble  alliance  against  the 
schemes  of  despotism  and  universal  domination  of  the  most 
powerful  monarch  in  Europe,  seconded  by  the  ablest  generals, 
at  the  head  of  the  bravest  and  best-disciplined  armies  in  the 
world,  and  wielding,  without  check  or  control,  the  unlimited 
resources  of  his  empire.  He  was  not  a  constunmate  general : 
military  men  will  point  out  his  errors :  in  that  respect  fortune 
did  not  favour  him,  save  by  throwing  the  lustre  of  adversity 
over  all  his  virtues.  He  sustained  defeat  after  defeat,  but 
always  rose  ^  adversd  rerum  tmrnersabtlis  unddJ  Looking 
merely  at  hifi  shining  qualities  and  achievements,  I  admire 
him  as  I  do  a  Scipio,  a  Regulus,  a  Fabius.  A  model  of  tran- 
quil courage,  undeviating  probity,  and  armed  with  a  resolute- 
ness and  a  constancy  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  freedom, 
which  rendered  him  superior  to  the  accidents  that  control 
the  fate  of  ordinary  men. 

*'  But  this  is  not  all.     I  feel  that  to  him^  under  God^X 
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am  at  this  moment  indebted  for  the  enjo3rment  of  the  rights 
which  I  poBseBSy  as  a  subject  of  these  free  coimtries ;  to  him 
I  owe  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religions  liberty;  and  I 
venerate  his  memory  with  a  fervoar  of  devotion  suited  to  his 
illnstrions  qualities  and  to  his  godlike  acts."  * 

On  the  bench  he  was  remarkable  for  the  care  and  diligence 
with  which  he  performed  his  high  judicial  duties.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  attention  which  he  bestowed  on  every  case, 
having  little  regard  to  their  relative  importance ;  justly  con- 
sidering, that  nothing  could  come  before  a  judge  without 
calling  for  all  the  care  he  could  bestow  on  it.  Though  not 
claiming  to  rank  with  the  Eldons  or  Mansfields,  either  at 
common  law  or  in  equity,  still  he  had  a  completely  legal 
understanding;  and  his  judgments  abundantly  attest  this, 
whether  dealing  with  the  law  or  the  facts.  Several  of  his 
decrees  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  been  reversed  by  his 
successor,  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  one  of  the  greatest  equity 
lawyers  that  Westminster  HaU  ever  produced;  but  the 
reversals  were  eifterwards,  in  some  cases,  set  aside  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  one  of  these  his  judgment  was  sustained 
against  that  of  this  great  juris-consult,  on  a  point  of  real-pro- 
perty law — a  department  which  the  latter  had  almost  made 
his  own. 

When  in  parliament,  Mr  JPlunket  filled  such  a  space  as  a 
senator  in  the  public  eye,  that  justice  has  scarcely  been  done 
to  his  merits  as  an  advocate  in  the  courts  of  law.  Yet  he 
was  a  great  and  a  successfol  one.  The  marvellous  power 
which  is  said,  in  1821,  to  have  converted  nine  hostile  votes 
on  the  Eoman  Catholic  question  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  lost  none  of  its  efficacy  in  an  Irish  court  of  law. 
The  grave  senator,  discussing  in  parliament  the  interest  of 
nations  with  a  stateman^s  wisdom,  will  hardly  be  recognised 
in  the  dexterous  tactician  of  a  country  assize.  Yet  such  was 
his  versatility,  and  so  much  was  he  at  home  in  each  variety 
of  his  efforts,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  deserved  the 
preference.  When  we  behold  the  minister  quailing  beneath 
his  rebuke,  the  bigot  abashed  by  his  exposure  or  silenced  by 
his  reasoning,  the  slave  freed,  and  the  constitution's  outlaw 
recalled  and  recognised  at  the  mandate  of  a  tongue  which 
taught  all  who  heard  it  that  "  Attic  voices  "  were  no  longer 
mute ;  imagination  itself  can  scarcely  picture  him  the  hero  of 

*  Bex  9.  Forbes  and  others. 
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a  coimtiy  court,  awakening  the  wonder  of  its  peasant  audi- 
ence. Yet  circuit  aneodotes  enough,  attest  his  talent  and  its 
exercise.  It  is  recorded  that,  in  his  own  county  town  of  En- 
niskillen,  he  defended  a  horse-stealer  with  such  consummate 
tact,  that  one  of  the  fraternity,  in  a  paroxysm  of  delight, 
burst  into  an  exclamation,  '^  Long  life  to  you,  Plunket  I  The 
first  horse  I steal^  hoys,  by  Jekurs,  I'll  have  Plunket  l"  The 
Court  of  Chancery  latterly  monopolising  his  attention,  all 
opportunity  for  display  was  lost.  Yet  here,  so  eminently 
useful  was  he,  that  he  could  afford  to  play  with  his  business, 
deserting  it  for  parliament,  and  certain  of  finding  it  awaiting 
his  return. 

The  witticisms  of  Mr  Plunket  had  a  causticity  about  them 
which,  with  many,  added  to  their  relish.  They  were  always 
ready,  and  most  of  them  manifestly  struck  ofif  at  the  moment. 
The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  promptness  and  his 
sarcasm.  On  the  formation  of  the  Grenville  administration, 
Bushe,  who  had  the  reputation  of  a  waverer,  apologised  one 
day  for  his  absence  from  Court,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
"  cabinet-making."  The  Chancellor  maliciously  disclosed 
the  excuse  on  his  return.  *'  Oh,  indeed,  my  lord  I  that  is 
an  occupation  in  which  my  friend  would  distance  me,  as  I 
never  was  either  a  turner  or  v^  joiner y  Of  a  similar  character 
was  his  remark  on  being  told  that  his  successors  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  had  little  or  nothing  to  do.  "  Well,  well," 
said  he,  "  they're  equal  to  it"  A  very  amusing  hon-mot  of 
his,  in  itself  precludes  the  possibility  of  preparation.  There 
was  a  clerk  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  of  the  name  of  Mooi'e, 
who  plumed  himself  on  his  superior  penmanship,  and  an 
attorney  of  the  name  of  Morris,  an  exquisite  in  his  dress, 
which  generally  had  the  finish  of  a  bunch  of  geraniums  in 
his  button-hole.  ^'Plunket,"  said  Bushe,  one  day  while 
they  were  waiting  for  the  Chancellor,  "why  should  this 
court  remind  us  of  the  road  to  Chester?"  "  I  give  it  up," 
replied  Plunket.  "Don't  you  see,"  said  Bushe,  "we  are 
under  Penman  Moore?"  "  Well,  Bushe,"  rejoined  Plunket,  "  I 
was  stupid  indeed,  with  Beau  Morris  opposite  me."  Being 
told  of  the  appointment  of  a  person,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
indolence,  to  a  judicial  office  where  there  was  little  business, 
"  It's  the  very  court  for  him  I "  he  exclaimed ;  "  it  iviU  be  up 
every  day  before  himself."  A  witness  being  much  pressed 
by  him  in  cross-examination,  suddenly  refrised  to  answer. 
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declaring  that  the  ootmsel  throw  him  into  a  ^^  doldrumJ^ 
*^  A  doldnim  I "  exclaimed  Lord  Avonmore ;  "  what  is  a 
doldrum  ?  I  never  heard  the  word."  "  Oh,  my  Liord,''  said 
Plunket,  ^'  it's  a  well-known  affection ;  merely  a  oonfosioi] 
of  the  head  arising  from  a  corruption  of  the  heart."  Thic 
answer  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Curran.  He  oonld 
jest  sometimes  even  at  his  own  expense.  Everybody  knen 
how  acutely  he  felt  his  forced  resignation  of  the  Chancellor- 
ship, and  his  supersedeas  by  Lord  Campbell.  A  violeni 
tempest  arose  on  the  day  of  his  expected  arrival,  and  a  friend 
remarking  to  him  how  sick  of  his  promotion  the  passage  musi 
have  made  him :  "  Yes,"  said  Plunket,  ruefully,  "  but  i1 
won't  make  him  throw  up  the  seals." 

This  singular  coincidence  occurs  in  the  judicial  history  oi 
Lord  Plunket  and  Mr  Curran,  that  whereas  the  one  oame  into 
collision  with  his  party  on  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  so  did 
the  other  on  his  retirement  from  it.  When  the  Melbourne 
administration  was  within  three  months  of  its  dissolution,  the 
Lish  Lord-Chancellor  received  a  hint  that  his  resignation 
would  not  be  unacceptable  I  Conscious  of  having  performed 
his  high  duties  with  honour  to  himself  and  utility  to  the 
nation,  and  feeling  sJso  that  he  was  at  that  moment  in  the 
fullest  possession  of  his  faculties,  he  disregarded  the  intima- 
tion. It  is  not  impossible  that  an  occurrence,  of  a  few  years 
standing,  personal  to  himself,  was  not  forgotten  on  this  oc- 
casion. On  the  formation  of  the  Canning  ministry,  he  had 
accepted  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  England,  bul 
reluctantly  gave  way  to  a  cabal  which  had  been  raisec 
against  him  as  a  stranger.  Its  members  forgot  how  manj 
Chancellors  the  English  bar  had  vouchsafed  to  Ireland — s 
few,  too,  whom  it  could  afford  to  spare  without  loss  or  incon- 
venience; but  Lord  Plunket  did  not.  Doubtiess  he  recol- 
lected some  of  the  luminaries  before  whom  he  had  so  often 
pleaded,  and  felt  that  his  own  light,  feeble  though  thej 
thought  it,  was  scarcely  extinguished  by  their  brilliancy, 
Finding,  therefore,  that  the  rule  by  which  a  stranger,  nc 
matter  how  high  his  qualifications,  was  excluded  from  the 
English  bench,  was  not  meant  to  be  reciprocated  in  Ire- 
land, he  felt  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to  the  bar  to  with- 
hold his  acquiescence.  His  retiring  address  not  only  dis- 
closes why  at  length  that  acquiescence  was  accorded,  but 
contains  a  hint  to  future  ministers  as  to  the  paramount  claims 
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of  the  IriBh  bar  to  the  highest  judicial  office  in  their  country. 
But  though  the  Irish  Chancellor  felt  himself,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  compelled  to  give  way,  he  never  forgot  or 
forgave  what  he  not  unnaturally  considered  both  a  national 
and  a  personal  indignity,  and  declined  all  further  association 
with  llie  ministry  by  whom  it  was  offered.  His  ferewell  to 
the  bar  is  not  to  be  misunderstood.  "  Now,  with  respect  to  the 
particular  circumstances  which  have  occurred,  and  the  parti- 
cular succession  which  is  about  to  take  place  in  this  court,  it 
will  become  me  to  say  very  little.  For  the  individual  who  is 
to  occupy  the  situation  I  now  fiU,  I  entertain  the  highest 
political  and  personal  respect  No  one  can  feel  it  more ;  but 
I  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  myself  and  the  members  of  the  bar  to 
state,  that  for  the  changes  which  are  to  take  place  I  am  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  answerable.  I  have  no  share  in  them, 
and  have  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  given  them  my  sanction. 
In  yielding  my  assent  to  the  proposition  which  has  been  made 
for  my  retiring,  I  have  been  governed  solely  by  its  having 
been  requested  as  a  personal  favour  by  a  person  to  whom  I 
owe  so  ipuch,  that  a  feeling  of  gratitude  would  have  rendered 
it  morally  impossible  that  I  could  have  done  otherwise  than 
resign.  When  I  look  at  the  bar  before  me,  and  especially  at 
the  number  who  might  have  sat  efficiently  in  this  judicial 
place,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  for  all  those  great  ingredients 
which  are  calculated  to  enable  them  to  shine  as  practitioners, 
as  members  of  the  bar,  or  as  gentlemen — for  candour,  courtesy, 
kuowledge,  and  ability — I  challenge  competition.  I  chsil- 
lenge  the  very  distinguished  bars  of  either  England  or  Scot- 
land, and  I  do  not  fear  that  those  I  have  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing will  suffer  in  the  comparison.  To  them,  for  theii* 
repeated  kindnesses,  I  am  deeply  indebted.  I  do  assure 
them,  when  I  retire  into  quiet  life,  I  will  cherish  in  my  heart 
the  affectionate  kindness  and  attention  I  have  experienced  at 
their  hands.'' 
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Mr  AHen.— HU  pecalUuitlas.— HU  cUusical  duel— The  appeal  of  marder.— 
I>eaeription  of  the  eoeiie  between  AJlen  and  IfacNaOy. — Horror  at  CSaKt- 
Jtutice  Downei. — Jeremiah  Keller. — Sketch. — Hie  diadain  of  huggoy. — 
Banrmots.—HiM  nttair  with  Mr  Nicholas  Philpot  Leader.— Its  pacific  tenni- 
nation. — HU  ■arcaama  on  Sir  Thomas  Judkin  Fitigerald  and  Lord  Artm- 
more. — Mr  Curran  appointed  Master  of  the  Bolls. — Sketch  of  him  as  a 
barrister.  — Comparison  with  his  contemporaries.  —  His  akin  at  cnMs* 
examination.  —  Powerful  effect  of  his  eloquence.  —  Habitual  amenitj  to 
juniors.  —  Preparation  of  his  speeches.  —  Occasional  splendid  extenapote 
bursts.  —Address  from  the  Bar  on  his  elevation^  and  his  reply. — Estraiige- 
ment  from  Ponsonby  and  the  Irish  Whigs. — Curran's  justification  of  IdnmiM 
and  complete  exculpatioa* 

Let  us  not  leave  the  scene  without  one  passing  glance  at 
thee,  quaint  Allen — and  at  thee,  albeit  nondescript  and  inde- 
scribable, old  Jerry  Keller !  Allen  was  a  person  sui  generis 
— a  phenomenon,  a  lawyer  "  without  guile ; "  simple,  learned, 
abstracted;  though  in  the  world,  he  was  scarcely  of  it. 
Foiled  in  four  attempts  to  obtain  a  fellowship  in  Dublin 
University,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  somewhat 
crazed  by  the  continued  application.  For  an  examination, 
comprising  all  the  sciences  and  all  the  classics,  carried  on 
in  Latin,  the  preparation  is  necessarily  painful  and  laborious. 
Thus  soured  in  the  outset  of  life,  he  contracted  peculiarities 
with  which  it  was  not  at  any  time  oversafa  to  tamper.  An 
insolent  attorney  once  woeMly  rued  the  experiment  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Four  Courts,  Allen  dashing  his  bar- wig  in  his  face, 
and  very  nearly  blinding  him  with  the  powder  I  They  met, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  attorney  fired  and  missed ;  Allen, 
who  had  purposely  reserved  his  fire,  brandishing  his  pistol 
furiously  about,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  all  within  its 
range,  wildly  demanded  of  his  awe-struck  second,  in  whose 
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mind's  eye  the  gallows  largely  loomed — "  Shall  I  rush  on 
him  with  a  shout,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients  f  " 

Many,  stiU  surviving,  recollect  the  memorable  ''  appeal  of 
mnrder;"  Allen  being  for  the  appellant,  MacNally  for  the 
respondent,  and  Downes  presiding.  What  a  scene  it  was ! 
The  solemn  and  ponderous  old  chief  almost  justified  Ourran's 
sobriquet  of  the  ''  Human  quagmire,^'  so  awfully  did  he 
shake.  Perplexed,  and  somewhat  terrified,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Allen  — "  Have  you  any  precedent,  sir  —  any 
authority  to  cite  to  us  for  this  most  eztraordinaiy  proceed- 
ing?'*— "  I  have,  my  Lord,"  said  Allen,  whose  enunciation 
was  slow,  measured,  and  solemn,  and  whose  bearing  at  the 
moment  by  no  means  invited  familiarity — "I  have  the 
authority  of  the  most  august  court  on  record — that  of  the 
Athenian  Areopagus." — "  And  I,"  squeaked  out  MacNally, 
^'  meet  it  with  the  authority  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare. 
Your  lordship  must  remember  the  cut-throat  invitation  to 
poor  Bamardine — *  Bamardine,  come  out  and  be  hanged.' 
'  Not  I,'  quoth  Bamardine,  '  it's  not  convenient,* "  Allen, 
however,  despite  the  Areopagus,  produced  many  and  appo- 
site authorities,  and  drew  largely  firom  the  most  recondite 
sources.  Long  and  sorely  did  this  chafe  MacNally,  upon 
whom  the  barbarous  Latin  and  the  Norman  French  might, 
without  risk  of  detection,  have  been  palmed  for  Hebrew. 
Much  did  he  silently  endure,  rather  than  expose  his  defi- 
ciency ;  but,  at  last,  page  after  page  of  gibberish  set  him 
almost  beside  himself.  ^^  Li  the  name  of  justice,  I  ask  it,  is 
a  living  man  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  dead  languages  ?  Give 
us  plain  English.  I  demand,  at  least,  the  benefit  of  the 
vernacular,**  The  arguments  proceeded.  The  advocates 
waxed  warmer,  and  Downes  shook  most  awfully :  it  was 
little  wonder.  From  the  authorities  cited,  there  appeared 
every  probability  that  the  "  battle  "  must  be  fought ;  and 
there  was  Downes,  grown  grey  upon  the  bench,  the  very 
model  of  ermined  proprieties — ^the  "  Virgin  Judge,"  as  he 
was  called,  about  to  become,  in  his  old  age,  a  kind  of  judi- 
cial bottle-holder  I  "  Can  it  be  possible,"  he  piteously  ex- 
claimed, ''  that  this  '  wager  of  battle '  is  seriously  insisted 
on?  Am  I  to  understand  this  monstrous  proposition  as 
being  propounded  by  the  bar — ^that  we,  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench — ^the  recognised  conservators  of  the 
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• 

public  peace,  are  to  become  not  merely  the  spectators,  but 
the  abettors,  of  a  mortal  combat  ?  Is  this  what  yon  require 
of  us?" — '*  Beyond  all  doubt,'*  said  Allen  ;  "  and  from  the 
ancient  books  ^e  manner  of  it  is  thus: — Your  lordship  is 
to  be  elevated  on  a  lofty  bench,  with  the  open  air  above 
you,  the  public  before  you,  and  a  spacious  platform  beneath 
you,  on  which  the  combatants  are  to  do  battle  till  one  or 
both  of  them  dies." — "  Ay,"  again  shrilly  squeaked  Mac- 
Nally,  "  from  daylight  to  dusk,  until  your  lordship  calls  out 
to  us — *  I  see  a  star ' — such  is  the  consequence  of  Mr  Allen's 
proceedings  I"  As  good  luck,  however,  would  have  it,  at 
this  critical  moment  the  case  of  Abraham  Thornton  turned 
up  in  England,  quite  as  much  to  the  horror  of  Lord  EUen- 
borough  as  to  the  relief  of  Downes. 

The  appeal  failing  in  England,  the  Irish  proceeding 
shared  its  fate,  and  the  legislature  has  since  rendered  the 
recurrence  of  this  barbarous  process  impossible.  Perhaps 
here  it  may  be  only  right  to  add,  in  reference  to  the  Irish 
Chief-Justice,  some  of  whose  peculiarities  have  been  noted, 
that  he  was  patient,  pains-taking,  and,  for  the  times,  learned. 
He  was,  however — why,  I  never  was  able  to  ascertain — ^the 
object  of  Mr  Currants  especial  aversion. 

Of  Keller,  Jeremiah  Keller  (familiarly  called  Jerry),  it  is 
difficult  to  speak — speaking  justly;  mirth  and  melancholy 
so  blend  with  the  recollection.  Possessing  talents  of  the 
very  highest  order,  he  dwindled  into  a  mere  cipher.  Capa- 
ble of  anything,  he  achieved  nothing.  An  independent 
spirit  more  than  counteracted  his  superior  powers.  He  was 
ignorant  of  the  mean  and  manifold  arts  by  which  blockheads 
distanced  him.  Simpleton  enough  to  rely  on  merit  in  a 
venal  age,  when  all  around  him  was  corruption,  when  the 
bench  was  purchased  by  the  sale  of  the  coimtiy — and  it  was 
said  of  many  that  they  never  had  been  advocates  until  they 
became  judges — ^no  great  wonder  Keller  rose  not.  He  failed 
in  the  very  elements  of  success.  He  sought  to  gain  no 
character  for  himself  by  whispering  away  another's.  He 
had  not  conned  even  the  alphabet  of  buggery.  He  was 
pfi"'  -^i^sequious  to  an  attorney's  wife,  nor  amorous  of  an 
\ughter,  nor  even  ambitious  of  being  an  attorney's 
I  many  men  around  him  laid  out  much  of  their 
the  prandial  investment^  Keller  gave  no  dinners. 
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and  80  gained  no  clients.  This  degrading  custom  was  so 
notorious  in  those  days  (now,  of  course,  become  obsolete), 
that  Grady  alludes  to  the  failure  of  the  speculation  in  his 
own  case,  actually  as  a  reason  for  relinquishing  the  profes- 
sion. He  plaintively  exclaims,  in  his  poem  called  the 
"  Nosegay, " 

"  I  lost  in  mutton  what  I  gain'd  by  brie&." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  embark  in  similar  specula- 
tions may  meet  a  similar  result,  and  find  also,  to  their  cost, 
that  an  attorney's  appetite  "  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on." 
Keller,  at  last,  worn  out  by  hope  deferred,  in  an  evil  hour 
sought  refuge  in  society.  That  wounded  spirit  which  might 
have  led  juries  captive  or  enchained  a  senate,  contented 
itself  with  "  setting  the  table  in  a  roar."  The  bottle,  if  it 
must  be  told,  became  a  substitute  for  the  brief;  and  all  that 
remains  of  talents  sadly  sacrificed,  are  the  random  sallies 
which  sprang  from  its  inspiration.  Bitterly  conscious  must 
he  have  been  of  this,  when,  seeing  Mayne — ^the  solemn 
Mayne,  who  never  learned  a  laugh — ^taking  his  seat  upon 
the  bench,  he  was  overheard  muttering  to  himself,  "What 
is  Newton  worth,  when  there's  Mayne  risen  by  his  gravity, 
and  here's  Keller  sunk  by  his  levity!"  Keller's  person 
was  portly,  his  demeanour  grave  and  sedate,  and  his  whim- 
sicalities so  peculiar  that^  they  might  be  recognised  at  once. 
As  Curran  said,  "  there  was  no  mistaking  them — the  name 
was  on  the  blade!" 

There  was  on  the  Munster  circuit,  which  he  went,  a  Bo- 
man  Catholic  barrister  of  the  name  of  O'Gorman,  a  most 
excellent  man,  whom  Lord  Anglesea  did  himself  credit  by 
promoting.  This  gentleman  naturally  took  part  in  the 
emancipation  struggle,  but,  as  Keller  chose  to  fancy,  some- 
what too  prominentiy.  Observing  him  one  day  at  the  bar 
mess,  rather  mistaking  his  dish,  he  called  out,  "What, 
O'Gorman  1  you  of  all  men  eating  meat  on  a  Friday  I "  "  Do 
you  think,  Jerry,"  said  0'Gk>rman,  "  that  I  have  the  Pope  in 
my  stomach  ?  " — "  No,  but  quite  enough  of  the  Pretender  in 
your  head."  It  may  easily  be  surmised  from  what  has  been 
stated,  that  Jerry's  law  was  not  weightier  than  he  could  carry. 
He  was,  however,  by  no  means  pleased  at  any  allusion  to 
the  subject,  nor  very  particular  in  ^e  mode  of  avenging  him- 

2b 
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self,  if  it  was  made.  There  was  a  luckless  attorney  in  ihe 
city  of  Cork,  who  happened  to  have  a  malformation  of  the 
hands.  He  and  Keller  differed  at  sessions  ou  the  constroc- 
tion  of  an  act  of  Parliament.  Both  were  warm  and  pertina- 
cious. At  length  the  attorney  sent  for  the  statute,  and, 
spreading  his  unfortunate  fingers  over  a  section,  exclaimed 
in  triumph,  "  I  knew  I  was  right — ^the  barrister's  beaten — 
here's  the  clause  for  you."  "  You're  right  for  once,"  cried 
Jerry ;  "  they're  a  great  deal  liker  claws  than  hands  I  "  Not- 
withstanding an  occasional  moroseness,  Keller  was  much 
beloved  by  the  profession.  The  successful  had  no  cause  for 
enyy,  and  others,  whom  his  sarcasms  wounded,  found  an 
apology  in  his  disappointments.  There  were  times,  however, 
when  forbearance  was  in  danger  of  being  exhausted^  espe- 
cially after  dinner.  Mr  Nicholas  Philpot  Leader  fell  one 
evening  under  his  extreme  displeasure,  and  was  belaboured 
accordingly.  Leader's  hair,  it  must  be  premised,  was  some- 
what frizzled,  and  his  principles  liberal^  to  say  the  least  of 
them.  The  difference  arose  out  of  that  ever-fertile  source  of 
differences  in  Ireland,  a  political  discussion;  and  Keller, 
foiled  in  argument,  had  recourse  to  the  most  outrageous  per- 
sonalities. The  outside  of  poor  Leader's  head,  and  its  inte- 
rior conformation,  divided  between  them  sarcasms  the  most 
offensive.  Leader  felt  called  upon  to  notice  this,  and  a  man 
of  war  at  daylight  invaded  Jerry's  slumbers.  Loudly  and 
gruffly  did  he  grumble  at  the  intrusion,  as  he  poked  his  red 
woollen  nightcap  over  the  counterpane.  "  In  the  very  grey 
of  the  morning,  too,"  said  Keller.  "  I  suppose  you  call  this 
good  breeding."  "  I  tell  you  what,  Mr  Keller,  I  want  none 
of  your  waggery.  I'm  not  here  to  be  trifled  with :  Mr 
Leader's  wrongs  must  be  atoned  for  within  the  hour.  You 
had  full  notice.  Look  at  your  dressing-table,  and  you  will 
see ;  we  are  prepared."  He  looked  up,  and,  sure  enough, 
the  WoGDENs  were  there!  Things  looked  very  serious — 
Jerry  thought  so.  "  I  hope,  sir,"  said  he,  "  you  don't  mean 
to  offer  any  violence  to  me  in  my  hed^  "  You  need  not  fear 
that,  sir."  "  Have  I  your  honour  for  that  ?  "  "  Why,  the 
question's  somewhat  offensive,  sir  ;  but  I  do  pledge  my 
honour."  "Very  well,  then,"  said  Jeriy,  "/'ZZ  not  get  up 
to  now,  be  off  to  your  principal,  and  tell  the  woolly- 

Hcan  I  forgive  him,'*     A  day  thus  passed  over 
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the  wrath  of  Leader,  whose  good-nature  yielded  to  the  gene- 
ral decree,  that  after  dinner  Jerry  was  to  be  privileged. 

His  rebukes  sometimes  were  more  merited,  and  he  did  not 
spare  them.  There  was  a  Sir  Judkin  Fitzgerald,  who  being 
sheriff  of  Tipperary,  had,  it  was  said,  during  the  rebellion  of 
1798,  practised  great  cruelties.  Among  other  things,  he 
was  reported  to  have  dipped  the  cat-o'-nine-taUs  in  brine 
before  a  flogging  I  By  way  of  excuse  to  Keller,  he  boasted  . 
that,  by  his  firmness,  he  had  ^^ preserved  the  county."  "  No," 
said  Jerry,  "  but  you  pickled  it."  Keller  and  some  of  his 
companions  were  one  evening  enjoying  themselves  rather 
freely  at  the  lodging  of  a  friend  with  whom  they  had  dined, 
when  an  intimation  was  given  them  that  the  lady  of  the 
house  had  just  been  unexpectedly  confined.  The  host  con- 
siderately proposed  an  adjournment  of  the  sitting  to  an  hotel 
opposite — "  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Keller,  ^^pro  re  natd"  When 
Lord  Avonmore  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  the  draft  of  the 
patent  was  sent  to  him  for  his  approval.  He  called  a  few 
friends  together,  amongst  whom  was  Keller,  to  hear  it  read. 
The  wording  ran  in  the  usual  form  :  "  To  all  to  whom  these 
letters-patent  shall  come,  greeting.  We  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — "  "  Stop,  stop  I  "  cried 
Keller.  "  Why  should  he  stop  ? "  said  Lord  Avonmore. 
"  Because  it  strikes  me,  my  lord,"  said  Keller,  "  that  the 
consideration  is  set  out  too  early  in  the  deed."  He  was 
ennobled  for  his  vote  on  the  Union. 

And  now  farewell,  my  old  and  dear  associates  I  and  peace 
be  to  thy  frailties,  much-beloved  old  Jerry  !  Heirs  enough 
to  them  are  left  behind  thee,  but  to  thy  numerous  atoning 
qualities  a  populace  of  sneerers  can  offer  no  succession. 

Mr  Curran's  place  at  the  Irish  bar  has  not  even  been  ap- 
proached since  his  departure.  There  is  no  man  not  merely 
next  him,  but  near  him.  I  have  heard  the  best  efforts  of  the 
ablest  amongst  them,  and  though  they  were  brilliant  in  their 
way,  it  was  as  the  brilliancy  of  the  morning  star  before  the 
sunbeam.  One,  perhaps,  is  witty,  sarcastic,  argumentative ; 
another  fluent,  polished,  plausible  ;  a  third,  blunt,  vehement, 
and  energetic  :  but  there  is  not  one  like  him,  at  once  strong, 
persuasive,  witty,  eloquent,  acute,  and  argumentative,  giving 
to  every  argument  the  charm  of  his  imagery,  and  to  every 
image  the  magnificent  simpHcity  of  his  manner ;  not  one 
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who,  when  he  had  tonohed  all  the  ohords  of  pity,  cotild  so 
wrinkle  np  the  cheek  with  laughter,  that  the  trickling  tear 
was  impeded  in  its  progress ;  not  one  who,  when  he  had 
swept  away  the  heart  of  its  hearer,  left  at  the  same  time 
such  an  impression  upon  his  memory,  that  the  judgment,  on 
reflection,  rather  applauded  the  tribute  which,  at  the  moment 
of  delivery,  had  been  extorted  from  the  feelings.  Who,  at 
any  bar,  was  ever  like  him  at  cross-examination?  England 
possessed  in  Mr  Garrow  a  man  of  unquestionable  power  in 
this  particular;  but  that  natural  shrewdness  did  not  in 
him,  as  in  Mr  Curran,  act  merely  as  a  pioneer  to  the 
brilliant  and  overwhelming  force  which  was  to  follow.  '^  The 
most  intricate  web,''  says  the  learned  editor  of  his  Speeches, 
^'  that  fraud,  malice,  or  corruption  ever  wove  against  the  life, 
character,  or  fortune  of  an  individual,  he  could  imravel.  Let 
truth  and  falsehood  be  ever  so  ingeniously  dovetailed  into 
each  other,  he  separated  them  with  facility.  He  surveyed 
his  ground  like  a  skilful  general,  marked  every  avenue  of 
approach,  knew  when  to  yield  or  attack,  instantly  seized  the 
first  inconsistency,  and  pursued  his  advantage  till  be  com- 
pletely involved  perjury  in  the  confusion  of  its  contradic- 
tions." I  shall  gratify  both  myself  and  my  readers,  I  am 
sure,  by  giving,  in  the  eloquent  language  of  my  friend  Dr 
Croly,  a  comparison  between  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  two  great  rival  forensic  orators  of  the  day  addressed  their 
audiences.  '^  When  Erskine  pleaded,  he  stood  in  the  midst  of 
a  secure  nation,  and  pleaded  like  a  priest  of  the  temple  of 
justice,  with  his  hand  on  the  altar  of  ike  constitution,  and  all 
England  waiting  to  treasure  every  deluding  oracle  that  came 
from  his  lips.  Curran  pleaded — ^not  in  a  time  when  the  pub- 
lic system  was  only  so  far  disturbed  as  to  give  additional 
interest  to  his  eloquence — ^but  in  a  time  when  the  system  was 
.threatened  vdth  instant  dissolution ;  when  society  seemed  to 
be  falling  in  fragments  round  him ;  when  the  soil  was  already 
throwing  up  flames.  Bebellion  was  in  arms.  He  pleaded, 
not  on  the  floor  of  a  shrine,  but  on  a  scaffold  ;  with  no  com- 
panions but  the  wretched  and  culpable  beings  who  were  to 
be  flung  from  it,  hour  by  hoxu*;  and  no  hearers  but  the 
crowd,  who  rushed  in  desperate  anxiety  to  that  spot  of 
hurried  execution — and  then  rushed  away,  eager  to  shake 
off  all  remembrance  of  scenes  which  had  torn  every  heart 
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among  them."  His  eflfeot  at  times  was  electric  and  univer- 
sal. The  judge  and  the  mob,  the  jury  and  the  bar,  were 
equally  excited ;  and  Lord  Clonmel  himself,  his  bitter  enemy, 
rising  on  the  judgment-seat  to  restrain  the  popular  enthusi- 
asm, confessed  himself  overcome  by  the  eloquence  that  had 
produced  it.  In  our  estimate  of  him  as  a  barrister,  we  must 
not  omit  the  noble  and  dignified  intrepidity  with  which  he 
resisted  any  judicial  encroa<)hment  on  the  privileges  of  the 
profession.  In  such  instances  the  dock  or  the  dungeon  had 
for  him  no  terrors,  and  to  his  antagonist  neither  talents  nor 
authority  gave  protection.  Nor  was  this  spirit  the  result  of 
any  captiousness  of  disposition.  To  his  fellow-labourers  at 
the  bar  he  was  all  amenity,  but  most  particularly  to  the 
young  and  inexperienced.  There  was  no  young  man  of  his 
time,  of  any  promise,  to  whom  he  did  not  hold  out  the  hand, 
not  only  of  encouragement,  but  of  hospitality ;  and  so  far 
was  he  from  indulging  an  ungenerous  sally  at  their  expense, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  dangerous  experiment  in  another 
to  have  attempted  it  in  his  presence.  No  person,  who  has 
not  been  educated  to  the  profession,  can  estimate  the  value, 
or  the  almost  peculiarity,  of  this  trait  of  character.  But  his 
was  a  mind  originally  too  grand  to  found  its  distinction  on 
the  depreciation  of  his  inferiors ;  and  were  it  even  necessary, 
his  spirit  was  too  lofty  to  stoop  to  the  expedient.  He  af- 
fected no  importance  from  the  miserable  accident  of  seniority 
or  station,  and  laughed  to  scorn  the  pretensionless  stupidity 
that  sought,  like  the  cynic,  an  enforced  reverence  to  its  rags 
and  its  dotage.  During  the  thirty-two  years  of  his  profes- 
sional life,  there  is  not  on  record  of  him  an  unkindness  to  a 
junior,  an  asperity  to  a  senior,  an  undue  submission  to  over- 
weening power,  or  a  single  instance  of  interested  servility. 
Sincerely  were  it  to  be  wished  that  all  his  contemporaries 
had  acted  towards  him  with  the  same  generosity  which  he 
uniformly  evinced.  But,  alas  I  there  were  some  who  hated 
him  for  his  talents,  some  who  envied  him  for  his  fame ;  and 
mean  malignity  too  often  led  them  to  depreciate  the  one 
and  undermine  the  other.  The  £a.ults  and  the  foibles  to 
which  the  very  best  are  subject  were  in  him  observed  with 
an  eagle's  eye,  and  held  vdth  the  tenacity  of  an  eagle's 
grasp.  He  was  docile  even  to  a  fault,  often  relinquish- 
ing his  own  fine  intellect  to  very  inferior  guidance.     Did  a 
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cmoaI  inditcretioQ  ariM  from  such  docflitj-?  it 
fbllj  noted  down,  recalled  peiiodicallj,  and  then  rriigioaal^ 
returned  to  the  malignant  register,  to  be  again  dedaimed 
npon  when  any  fatare  exhibition  of  his  genios  |HOToked 
afresh  the  hostility  of  his  enemies.  Thus  the  most  nn- 
fortonate  occurrenoe  of  his  life  (his  domestic  calamity} 
was  made  the  theme  of  perpetual  depreciation ;  wliei^eaa  the 
§Bct  was,  that  a  misguided  and  misjudging  fnendahip  fixoed 
it  into  publicity  ag^nst  his  own  inclination.  I  have  often 
beard  him  dwell,  painfully  dwell,  on  the  particulars  of  that 
melancholy  transaction ;  and  I  can  avouch  it,  that  no  bitter- 
ness  of  recollection  ever  led  him  into  an  ungenerons  reflec- 
tion even  upon  those  who  had  acted  towards  him  with  a 
very  discreditable  hostility. 

From  the  portions  of  Mr  Curran's  speeches  which  have 
been  given,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  general  style.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  either  trusted  to  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  or  was  careless  as  to  the  graces  of  composi- 
tion. A  word  cannot  be  displaced  in  any  of  his  principal 
passages,  such  as  the  description  of  an  informer,  or  that  on 
universal  emancipation,  without  destroying  the  euphony  of 
the  whole.  As  this,  however,  was  a  moot  point,  I  ventured 
one  day,  after  dinner  at  the  Priory,  to  put  the  question  to 
him  directly.  "  My  dear  fellow/'  said  he,  "  the  day  of  in- 
spiration is  gone  by.  Everything  I  ever  said,  which  was 
worth  remembering,  my  de  bene  essesj  my  white  horses,  as  I 
call  them,  were  all  carefully  prepared."  He  used  to  lie 
awake  half  the  night,  he  said,  sometimes  laughing  loudly  at 
his  own  jokes,  and  sometimes  thumping  the  backboard  of  his 
bed,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  adjoining  dormitory.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  doing  Mr  Curran  a  gross  injus- 
tice to  assert  that  he  never  rose  high  except  from  previous 
reflection.  The  fact  is  otherwise.  He  seldom  produced  a 
more  powerful  impression,  or  blazed  into  a  more  cloudless 
meridian,  than  when  he  was  inflamed  or  exasperated  by  the 
opposition  of  the  moment.  Of  this,  the  reprisal  upon  Lord 
Clare,  before  quoted,  is  a  prominent  instance.  It  is  a  very- 
foolish,  but  a  very  favourite  opinion  of  some,  that  the  merit 
of  a  speech  is  much  diminished  by  the  circumstance  of  its 
preparation.  But  it  appears  to  me  just  as  possible  to  pro- 
duce a  law  argument  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  replete 
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with  intuitive  learning,  and  fortified  by  inspired  authorities, 
as  any  of  those  sublime  orations  to  which  mankind  have  de- 
creed the  palm  of  eloquence.  The  greatest  orators  of  anti- 
quity were  not  ashamed  to  confess  the  industry  of  the  closet. 
Demosthenes  gloried  in  the  smell  of  the  lamp  ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded of  Cicero,  that  he  not  only  so  laboriously  prepared 
his  speeches,  but  even  so  minutely  studied  the  effect  of  their 
delivery,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  had  to  oppose  Hor- 
tensius,  the  reiterated  rehearsals  of  the  night  before,  so  dimin- 
ished his  strength  as  almost  to  incapacitate  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. Lord  Erskine  corrected  his  very  eloquent  orations,  and 
Mr  Burke  literally  worried  his  printer  into  a  complaint 
against  the  fatigue  of  his  continual  revisals.  Indeed,  it  is 
said,  such  was  the  fastidiousness  of  his  industry,  that  the 
proof-sheet  not  unfrequently  exhibited  a  complete  erasure  of 
the  original  manuscript  I  Such  is  the  labour  of  those  who 
write  for  immortality. 

The  time   at   length   arrived  when   Mr   Curran  was  to 
resign  for  the  judicial  robe  the  gown  which,  for  so  many 
years,  he  had  worn  with  dignity  to  himself,  with  advantage 
to  his  clients,  and  with  honour  to  the  country.     Taking,  now, 
therefore,  my  leave  of  him  as  a  barrister,  I  do  so  in,  let  me 
hope,  the  prophetic  words  of  the  editor  of  his  Speeches : 
"  The  bar  of  Ireland  will  long  hold  in  affectionate  recollec- 
tion the  man  who  always  lived  in  an  ingenuous  and  honour- 
able intercourse  with  his  competitors  for  fame,  as  Cicero  did 
with  Hortensius  ;  who  never,  on  any  occasion,  was  frowned 
by  power,  or  seduced  by  mean  ambition,  into  an  abandonment 
of  his  client,  but  in  every  situation  intrepidly  performed  the 
duties  of  ah  advocate ;  who,  if  he  had  been  a  man  quoqite 
facinore  properus  clarescere^  instead  of  disdaining  to  acquire 
honours  by  means  which  would  have  rendered  him  unworthy 
of  wearing  them,  might  early  in  life  have  attained  the  proudest 
professional  situation ;  who  cherished  with  the  kindest  notice 
every  appearance  of  excellence  in  the  junior  part  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  who  never  ostentatiously  displayed  his  superiority ; 
who,  conscious  of  his  great  talents,  bestowed  praise  wherever 
it  was  deserved,  and  was  incapable  of  meanly  detracting 
from  the  merit  of  another  to  enhance  his  own.     They  will 
never  forget  him  who,  on  every  occasion,  proudly  asserted 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  advocate,  and  nev^i: 
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semlely  snireodeied  the  least  jHiYflege  of  the  profiefisiaii ; 
—while  his  name  will  live  for  ever  hallowed  in  the  gTateM 
remembraDce  of  his  countryy  unless  the  heart  of  man  shall 
beoome  so  cormpt,  and  his  mind  so  peirerted,  that  pnMic 
yirtae  will  neither  be  felt  nor  onderstood." 

On  his  appointment  being  made  known,  the  bar  presented 
to  him  the  following  address  : — 

"  Sir, — ^In  your  reoent  appointment  to  a  high  and  dignified 
sitoation,  the  jnst  pride  of  ihe  Irish  bar  feels  itself  gratified, 
that  independent  spirit,  pre-eminent  talents,  and  inflexible  in- 
tegrity have  recommended  their  possessor  to  the  royal  iayoar, 
and  procured  his  advancement  to  the  bench  of  justice. 

'^  Tes,  sir,  we  trust  that  the  lustre  which  shone  upon  ycmr 
distinguished  progress  as  an  advocate,  will  beam  with  a 
milder  but  more  useful  influence  from  the  bench,  and  that  the 
unbiassed,  impartial,  and  upright  judge  will  be  found  in  the 
person  who  exalted  the  character  of  the  Irish  bar  by  his 
eloquence,  and  uniformly  supported  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  an  honourable  profession." 

MR  CUR  BAN'S  ANSWER. 

"  Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  this  proof  of 
your  confidence  and  affection.  The  approving  opinion  of  so 
enlightened  and  independent  a  body  as  the  Irish  bar  would 
be  a  most  valuable  reward  of  merit  much  superior  to  mine, 
which  I  am  conscious  has  gone  little  beyond  a  disposition — 
but  I  trust  an  honest  and  ardent  disposition — so  to  act  in  my 
public  and  professional  character  as  not  to  be  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  an  Irishman.  Of  that  disposition  I 
receive  your  kind  commendation  with  pride.  I  feel  that  pro- 
bity of  intention  is  all  that  we  can  be  responsible  for. 

"  I  am  peculiarly  gratified  by  the  flattering  attestations 
you  are  pleased  to  bestow  on  my  endeavours  to  support  the 
privileges  of  our  profession.  They  are  vitally  and  insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional  liberty 
and  the  effectual  administration  of  justice.  The  more  active 
part  which  I  may  have  taken  in  the  defence  of  these  privi- 
leges I  bequeath  to  you ;  but  be  assured  that  I  bring  with  me, 
to  the   situation  where  it  has   been  the    pleasure  of  his 
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Majesty  to  place  me,  the  most  perfect  conviction  that,  in 
continuing  to  maintain  them,  I  shall  co-operate  with  you  in 
the  discharge  of  one  of  the  most  important  duties  that  can 
bind  us  to  our  country." 

When  the  party  with  which  Mr  Curran  had  so  long  acted, 
and  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  so  much,  at  last  assumed  the 
government,  strange  to  say,  it  seemed  for  some  time  doubtfal 
whether  either  his  services  or  his  sacrifices  were  to  be  re- 
membered. We  have  it  on  good  authority  that,  at  a  private 
meeting,  the  question  was  discussed,  and,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
with  somewhat  of  levity,  Mr  Grattan  proposing  that  he  should 
be  made  a  bishop  I  *  Mr  Grattan,  however,  had  no  selfish 
interest  in  such  arrangements,  he  having  uniformly  declined 
any  office ;  and  Mr  William  Ponsonby,  much  to  his  honour, 
saved  his  Mends  from  the  discredit  of  what  must  have  for 
ever  subjected  them  to  the  imputation  of  ingratitude.  Had 
mere  place  been  Mr  Curran's  object,  he  would  not  have  with- 
stood the  munificent  offers  sedulously  pressed  upon  him  by 
his  friend  Lord  Eilwarden ;  but  no  temptation  could  over- 
come his  invincible  fidelity.  The  office  which  was  most 
congenial  to  his  habits,  and  which  was  certainly  best  suited 
to  his  talents,  was  that  of  Attorney-General ;  this  was  reftised, 
and  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the  RoUs,  for  which  he  had 
scarcely  a  single  qualification.  To  add  to  his  mortification, 
this  untoward  appointment  led  to  a  disagreement  between 
him  and  Mr  George  Ponsonby,  a  person  whom  he  much 
respected,  and  who  was  then  in  Ireland  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  party.  The  facts,  as  alleged  by  Mr  Curran,  were 
these.  In  order  to  induce  Sir  Michael  Smith,  the  then  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  to  resign,  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  pension 
himself,  but  also  his  four  inferior  officers.  This  Mr  Ponsonby 
guaranteed  upon  the  part  of  the  Government.  The  admini- 
stration was  shortlived ;  they  either  forgot  or  neglected  to 
grant  the  pensions,  and,  after  their  resignation,  expected  that 
Mr  Curran  would  defray  the  eight  hundred  a-year,  to  which 
amount  either  their  neglect  or  their  indolence  had  caused  a 
deficiency.  Mr  Curran,  of  course,  refused,  and  Mr  Ponsonby 
was  obliged  to  make  his  engagements  good  out  of  his  own 
private  fortune,  or  rather  out  of  the  four  thousand  a-year 

♦  OraUan's  Life. 
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penaion,  to  which  hie  six  months'  ChftnoeUorahip  entitled  him, 
from  the  ooontiy.     Such  an  Iruh  ciy  was  immediately  raised 
by  the  Ponsonby  partisans  against  Mr  Cmran,  that  one  would 
imagine  his  appointment  was  a  mere   eleemosynary  gift 
granted  out  of  their  great  bounty,  and  not  the  trifling  reward 
of  many  a  long  year's  toilsome  fidelity.     It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say,  that  of  the  entire  party  there  was  no  man  who 
brought  more  talent  to  the  cause,  exerted  it  more  zealously, 
or  incurred  more  personal  hazard  aod  professional  loss,  than 
did  Mr  Gurran  by  his  political  consistency.     For  a  long  time 
he  despised  too  much  the  clamour  which  had  been  raised,  to 
condescend  to  reply.     At  length,  however,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  Mr  Grattan  on  the  subject,  which  was  never  answered 
— ^for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  because  it  was  unanswerable. 
The  defence  was  very  simple.     In  1789  a  party  was  formed, 
by  whom  it  was  agreed,  that,  if  ever  they  attained  office,  Mr 
Ponsonby  was  to  have  the  first  and  Mr  Curran  the  second 
place  in  professional  advancement.     Gurran  acted  ably  and 
honestly.     The  time  came.     Mr  Ponsonby  got  the  Ghancel- 
lorship  without  a  shilling  personal  expense.     Gurran  was 
promised  the  next,  the  Attomey-G^neralBhip  :  he  did  not  get 
it ;  but,  after  the  most  vexatious  delays,  he  was  thrust  upon 
the  Equity  Bench,  nolens  volens — a  situation  for  which  he  was 
altogether  unfit.     Such  an  appointment  was  very  far  from 
being  any  fair  return  to  him,  and  was  both  an  insult  and  an 
injury  to  the  nation.     In  the  letter  alluded  to,  indeed,  Mr 
Gurran  has  had  the  candour  to  confess  his  own  incompetency, 
while  he  naturally  complains  of  the  broken  faith  which  thus 
exposed  it  to  the  profession.     "  As  to  the  place  itself,"  says 
he,  *^  it  was  the  last  I  should  have  chosen  ;  it  imposed  upon 
me  a  change  of  all  my  habits  of  life  ;  it  forced  my  mind  into 
a  new  course  of  thinHng,  and  into  new  modes  of  labour — and 
that,  increased  labour ;  it  removed  me  from  that  intellectual 
exercise  which  custom  and  temper  had  rendered  easy  and 
pleasant ;  it  excluded  me  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  honest 
gratification  of  an  official  share  of  an  Administration  which  I 
then  thought  would  have  consisted  principally,  if  not  alto- 
gether, of  the  tried  friends  of  Ireland.     When  the  party  with 
which  I  had  acted  so  fairly  had,  after  so  long  a  proscription, 
come  at  last  to  their  natural  place,  I  did  not  expect  to  have 
been  stuck  into  a  window^  a  spectator  of  the  procession.     From 
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the  station  wbich  I  then  held  at  the  bar,  to  accept  the  nen- 
tralised  situation  of  the  Bolls  appeared  to  me  a  descent,  and 
not  an  elevation.  It  had  no  allurement  of  wealth;  for, 
diminished  as  my  income  had  been  by  the  most  remorseless 
persecution  for  years,  by  which  I  was  made  to  expiate  the 
crime  of  not  being  an  alien  to  my  country  by  birth  or  by 
treachery,  it  was  still  abundant  when  compared  with  my 
occasions,  and  was  likely  to  continue,  so  long  as  those  occa- 
sions should  last."  Such  was  the  place  to  which  Mr  Curran 
was  appointed,  and  for  which  judicial  exposure  it  was  expected 
he  should  pay  eight  hundred  pounds  a-year,  which  Mr  Pon- 
sonby  had  promised  should  be  defrayed  by  the  pension-list, 
and  even  concerning  which  stipulation  he  had  not  previously 
consulted  Mr  Curran.  In  truth,  it  was  not  necessary,  for  Mr 
Curran  had  as  little  to  say  to  the  transaction  as  any  other 
man  in  the  community.  His  letter  is  simple  and  satisfactory. 
There  is  a  passage  in  it  so  exceedingly  characteristic,  that  I 
need  offer  no  excuse  for  quoting  it,  particularly  as  the  letter 
itself  was  only  printed  for  private  circulation,  and  is  therefore 
difficult  of  access.  It  is  indeed  a  compendium  of  the  entire 
defence,  and  is  expressed  in  a  strain  of  bitter  jocularity,  to 
which,  when  Curran  had  recourse,  he  was  as  far  as  possible 
from  anything  like  good-humour.  He  is  supposing  one  of 
the  party  to  have  proposed  to  him  the  office  under  the  con- 
ditions to  which,  they  pretended  he  should  have  acceded. 
"  They  would  speak  to  me,  I  suppose,''  says  he,  "  something 
in  the  following  manner  : — *  Sir,  you  have  entered  many  years 
ago  into  a  compact ;  you  have  observed  it  faithfully ;  you 
suffered  deeply  by  that  observance.  When  the  time  of  per- 
forming it  to  you  arrived,  it  was  ratified  in  London ;  iii 
DubUn  the  substitution  of  something  else,  supposed  to  be  a 
performance,  was  adopted  without  your  privity  or  consent : 
the  substitution,  too,  was  accompanied  by  collateral  circum- 
stances of  much  humiliation  and  disrespect  towards  you. 
By  unforeseen  events,  that  substitution  has  been  attended 
with  some  pecuniary  charges ;  it  is  hoped  that,  having  so 
patiently  borne  this,  you  will  take  it  cum  onere,  and  not  think 
it  unreasonable  to  defray  those  incidental  expenses ;  it  is 
trusted  you  will-  have  no  objection  to  the  mode  proposed,  as 
unconstitutional  or  dishonourable.  You  have  a  judicial 
office — all  that  is  required  of  you  is,  to  accept  a  lease  of  that 
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office  from  the  deputy  and  three  inferior  officers  of  jonr  pre- 
decessor, at  the  small  rent  of  £800  a-year :  of  iJiese  four 
landlords,  there  will  he  the  former  train-hearer,  tipetaff,  and 
crier  of  yonr  conrt.  As  the  rent  must  he  for  their  lives,  yon 
will  see  the  necessity  of  insuring  yonr  own— or  you  may 
redeem  the  whole  for  a  sum  of  £8000,  if  so  mucli  personal 
fortune  has  escaped  the  wreck  to  which  you  were  exposed  hy 
your  political  fidelity ;  the  entire  emoluments  of  your  office 
will  then  he  generously  left  to  your  disposal.*  " 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

Mr  Curran's  judgment  in  the  case  of  Merry  v.  Power. — Deputation  from  the 
electors  of  Newry,  inviting  him  to  stand  for  that  borough. — His  answer, 
accepting  the  invitation. — His  speech  from  the  hustings,  on  retiring  from 
the  contest. — Anecdote. — His  horror  of  monkeys. — His  opinion  of  popu- 
larity. —  Mot.  —  His  view  of  the  office  of  Lord- Lieutenant  in  Ireland.  — 
Extracts  from  Baratariana  on  the  same  subject. — Letter  to  Lord  Townsend, 
attributed  to  Mr  Flood. — Address  frt>m  the  Greneral  Board  of  the  Boman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  to  Mr  Curran,  on  his  retirement  from  the  bench,  and 
his  answer. 

Mb  Curran  sat  upon  the  Bolls  bench  about  six  years.  Mr 
Ponsonby  and  he  were  never  reconciled ;  but  on  the  former 
gentleman's  last  illness,  Mr  Curran,  who  happened  to  be 
then  in  London,  left  a  card  at  his  house. 

There  was  one  case,  that  of  "  Merry  v.  Power,"  which 
went  before  him  as  Master  of  the  Bolls,  in  which  his 
powers  as  an  orator  were  strikingly  contrasted  with  his 
deficiency  as  a  judge.  One  Mary  Power  by  will  bequeathed 
considerable  property  to  the  Bev.  John  Power,  a  Boman 
Catholic  bishop,  and  others,  in  trust  for  charitable  purposes. 
It  came  before  him  on  motion  to  appoint  a  receiver,  and 
compel  the  acting  executor  to  bring  the  effects  into  Court, 
during  the  pendency  of  a  suit  to  set  the  will  aside  on  the 
ground  of  fraud,  and  that  the  bequest,  being  for  Popish  tiseSj 
was  void.  The  following  portion  of  Mr  Curran's  judgment 
is  in  every  way  characteriBtio :- 

**  But  I  am  called  upon  to  interfere,  it  being  a  foolish 
bequest  to  superstitious,  and  those  Popishj  uses!  I  have 
looked  into  those  bequests.  I  find  the  object  of  them  is  to 
provide  shelter  and  comfortable  support  for  poor  helpless 
females,  and  clothes  and  food  and  instruction  for  poor  orphan 
children.    Would  to  God  I  could  see  more  frequent  instances 
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of  Buch  bequests  I  Beautiful  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d  must  it  be 
— ^beautiful  in  tlie  sight  of  man  ought  it  to  be — ^to  see  the 
(lying  Christian  so  employed — ^to  see  the  last  moments  of 
human  life  so  spent  in  acts  of  gratuitous  benevolence,  or 
even  of  interested  expiation.  How  can  we  behold  such  acts 
without  regarding  them  as  forming  a  claim  to,  aa  spring- 
ing from  a  consciousness  of,  immortality  ?  In  all  ages  the 
hour  of  death  has  been  considered  as  an  interval  of  more 
than  ordinary  illumination ;  as  if  some  rays  from  the  light  of 
the  approaching  world  had  found  their  way  to  the  darkness 
of  the  x)arting  spirit,  and  revealed  to  it  an  existence  which 
could  not  terminate  in  the  grave,  but  was  to  commence  in 
death. 

"  But  these  uses  are  condemned,  as  not  being  merely 
superstitious,  but  Popish  uses.  As  to  that,  I  must  say  that 
I  feel  no  disposition  to  give  any  assistance  to  the  orthodox 
rapine  of  the  living,  in  defeating  even  the  heterodox  charity 
of  the  dead.  I  am  aware  that  this  objection  means  somewhat 
more  than  exactly  meets  the  ear,  if  it  means  anything.  The 
objects  of  these  bequests,  it  seems,  are  Catholics,  or,  as  they 
have  been  called,  Papists;  and  the  insinuation  clearly  is, 
that  the  religion  of  the  objects  of  this  woman's  bounty  calls 
upon  me  to  exercise  some  peculiar  vigour  of  interference  to 
abridge  or  defeat  her  intentions.  Upon  this  point  I  wish  to 
be  distinctly  understood.  I  don't  conceive  this  to  be  the 
spirit  of  our  existing  law ;  nor,  of  course,  the  duty  of  the 
Court  to  act  upon  that  principle  in  the  way  contended  for. 
In  times,  thank  God,  now  passed,  the  laws  would  have 
warranted  such  doctrines.  Those  laws  owed  their  existence 
to  unfortunate  combinations  of  circumstances  that  were 
thought  to  render  them  necessary.  But  if  we  look  back 
with  sorrow  to  their  enactment,  let  us  look  forward  with 
kindness  and  gratitude  to  their  repeal.  Produced  by  national 
calamity,  they  were  brought  by  national  benevolence,  as 
well  as  by  national  contrition,  to  the  altar  of  public  justice 
and  concord,  and  there  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  atone,  to 
heal,  to  conciliate,  to  restore  social  confidence,  and  to  give 
us  that  hope  of  prosperity  and  safety  which  no  people  ever 
had,  or  deserved  to  have,  except  where  it  is  founded  on  the 
community  of  interests,  a  perfectly  even  and  equal  partici- 
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pation  of  just  rights,  and  a  consequent  contribution  of  all 
the  strength— of  all  the  parts,  so  equally  interested,  in  the 
defence  of  the  whole. 

"  I  know  they  have  been  supposed  to  originate  in  religious 
bigotry — that  is,  religious  zeal  carried  to  excess.  I  never 
thought  so.  The  real  spirit  of  our  holy  religion  is  too  incor- 
ruptibly  pure  and  beneficent  to  be  depraved  into  any  such 
excess.  Analyse  the  bigot's  object,  and  we  see  he  takes 
nothing  from  religion  but  a  flimsy  pretext  in  the  profanation 
of  its  name.  He  professes  the  correction  of  error  and  the 
propagation  of  truth.  But  when  he  has  gained  the  victory, 
what  are  the  terms  he  makes  for  himself?  Power  and  profit. 
What  terms  does  he  make  for  religion  ?  Profession  and  con- 
formity. What  is  that  profession  ?  The  mere  utterance  of 
the  lips — ^the  utterance  of  sounds  that,  after  a  pulsation  or 
two  upon  the  air,  are  just  as  visible  and  lasting  as  they  are 
audible.  What  is  the  conformity  ?  Is  it  the  practice  of  any 
Christian  virtue  or  social  duty?  Is  it  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  or  the  payment  of  debts,  or  the  practice  of  charity  ? 
No  such  thing.  It  is  the  performance  of  some  bodily  gesture 
or  attitude.  It  is  going  to  some  place  of  worship.  It  is 
to  stand  or  to  kneel,  or  to  bow  to  the  poor-box.  But  it  is 
not  a  conformity  which  has  anything  to  do  with  the  judg- 
ment, or  the  heart,  or  the  conduct.  All  these  things  bigotry 
meddles  not  with,  but  leaves  them  to  religion  herself  to  per- 
form. Bigotry  only  adds  one  more,  and  that  a  very  odious 
one,  to  the  number  of  those  human  stains  which  it  is  the 
business  of  true  religion  not  to  bum  out  with  the  bigot's 
fire,  but  to  expunge  and  wash  away  with  the  Christian's 
tears.  Such  invariably,  in  all  countries  and  ages,  have 
been  the  motives  to  the  bigot's  conflicts,  and  such  the  use 
of  his  victories;  not  the  propagation  of  any  opinion,  but 
the  engrossment  of  power  and  plunder,  of  homage  and  tri- 
bute. Such,  I  much  fear,  was  the  real  origin  of  our 
Popery  laws.  But  power  and  privilege  must  necessarily 
be  confined  to  very  few.  In  hostile  armies  you  find  them 
pretty  equal,  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  in  the  numbers 
of  their  hospitals  and  in  the  numbers  of  their  dead.  So  it  is 
with  nations ;  the  great  mass  is  despoiled  and  degraded,  but 
the  spoil  itself  is  confined  to  few  indeed.     The  result  finally 
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can  be  nothing  but  the  disease  of  dropsy  and  deorepitada 
In  Ireland  this  was  peculiarly  the  case.  Religion  was  dis- 
honoured, man  was  degraded,  and  social  affection  was  almost 
extinguished.  A  few,  a  very  few,  stiU  profited  by  this  abase- 
ment of  humanity.  But  let  it  be  remembered  "with  a  just 
feeling  of  gratified  respect  to  their  patriotic  and  disinterested 
virtue — and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  have  alluded  as  I 
have  done — ^that  that  few  composed  the  whole  power  of  the 
legislature  which  concurred  in  the  repeal  of  the  system,  and 
left  remaining  of  it,  not  an  edifice  to  be  demolished,  but  a 
mere  heap  of  rubbish,  unsightly,  perhaps  pernicious — ^to  be 
carted  away." 

In  the  year  1812,  while  Mr  Gurran  still  presided  in  the 
Rolls,  a  deputation  of  the  electors  of  Newry  solicited  him  to 
stand  for  that  borough.  He  returned  to  them  the  following 
characteristic  answer : — 

"  Gentlemen, — I  have  just  received  an  address,  signed  by 
a  number  of  highly  respectable  members  of  your  ancient 
borough,  inviting  me  to  offer  myself  a  candidate  to  represent 
your  town  in  parliament.  To  be  thought  worthy  of  such  a 
trust  at  so  awful  a  crisis  as  the  present,  and  to  receive  such 
an  invitation,  unsolicited  and  unexpected,  is  an  honour  that 
I  feel  deeply  and  gratefully. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  many  words. 
You  know  my  principles,  you  know  my  conduct  heretofore. 
I  am  not  a  stranger  coming  forward  to  menace  or  to  buy 
you,  in  order  that  I  may  sell  you ;  nor  do  I  rest  my  preten- 
sion on  any  contrition  for  the  past,  nor  any  premeditated 
promise  that  I  will,  at  some  ftiture  period,  begin  to  act 
honestly  by  you.  From  the  earliest  period  of  my  life,  to  see 
this  ill-fated  country  retrieve  from  her  sad  condition  of 
suffering  and  of  shame,  has  been  the  first  and  warmest  wish 
of  my  heart ;  and  warm  it  shall  continue  till  I  myself  am 
cold  for  ever. 

"  I  know  you  will  not  impute  it  to  a  want  of  the  most 
profound  respect  for  you,  when  I  say  that  I  will  not  person- 
ally solicit  the  vote  of  any  individual.  I  cannot  run  the  risk 
of  soliciting  a  suitor  in  the  character  of  an  elector ;  it  would 
not  befit  my  judicial  situation,  and  I  think  it  would  diminish 
that  credit  which  sufifrage,  above  all  suspicion  of  bias,  ought 
to  give  to  your  representative.     It  will,  therefore,  be  suffi- 
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cient  that  I  attend  you  in  such  time  before  the  election  as 
will  enable  me  to  know  your  farther  pleasure. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  with  a  full  sense  of 
your  confidence  and  favour, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  JOHN  PHILPOT  CURRAN. 
"  Stephen's  Green,  October  8, 1812." 

Newry  had  been  a  close  borough,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Needham  family.  General  Needham,  Mr  Currants  op- 
ponent, was  described  by  him  as  "  a  gentleman  who  had  the 
dregs  of  its  population  under  his  feet,  and  who  had,  for  three 
Parliaments,  been  the  faithful  adherent  of  every  minister; 
and,  upon  every  vital  question,  the  steady  and  remorseless 
enemy,  so  far  as  a  dumb  vote  could  go,  of  this  devoted 
island. ''  The  contest  lasted  for  five  days,  and,  on  the  sixth, 
Mr  Curran  annoimced  his  resignation  in  an  eloquent  speech. 
The  wonder,  indeed,  is,  how  he  could  have  held  out  so  long, 
if  his  description  of  the  constituency ,  be  correct.  "  You 
saw,"  said  he,  "  a  succession  of  poor  creatures,  without 
clothes  upon  their  backs — naked,  as  if  they  had  been  strip- 
ped for  execution — naked,  as  if  they  had  been  landed  from 
their  mothers,  consigned  to  the  noble  General  at  the  moment 
of  their  birth,  no  part  of  them  covered  but  their  chins,  as  if 
nature  had  stuck  a  beard  upon  them  ^in  derision  of  their 
destiny."  ..."  One-third  of  those  who  have  voted 
against  us  have  been  trained  by  bribes  and  terror  into  per- 
jury, when  they  swore  to  the  value  of  their  qualifications. 
Some  of  those  houses  had  actually  no  existence  whatsoever : 
they  might  as  well  have  voted  from  their  pasture,  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in  the  last  year  of  his  running  at  grass,  would 
have  been  as  competent  as  they  were,  to  vote  in  Ireland." 
Whether  such  a  population  should  ever  have  been  intrusted 
with  the  elective  frtinchise,  seems  not  to  be  an  arguable 
question.  It  was  making  a  mockery  of  a  solemn  trust,  which 
they  could  not  be  accused  of  having  betrayed,  merely  be- 
cause they  were  incapable  of  comprehending  it.  Talk  of 
extending  the  suffrage  in  that  country!  In  the  time  of 
Curran,  it  was,  in  fact,  an  extension  of  the  influence  of  the 
landlord.     We  have  seen  his  description  of  the  constituency 
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then.  It  is  not  in  anj  recpect  oreiehariged.  It  tint  le- 
flcription  applicable  now  ?  To  the  wery  letter,  if  3^011  nlMli- 
tale  tlie  priest  for  the  landlonL  '  The  peftsant  is  as  ibikIi  ft 
sl#ve  as  ever :  the  chain  that  binds  him  has  changed  \mk 
— ^that  is  all.  And  so  it  must  continue  until  he  is  emmei- 
pated  from  that  bmtish  ignorance  which  darkens  his  miiid 
and  benumbs  his  amlHtion,  associating  him  with  the  swinei 
and  enslaving  him  to  the  priesthood.  The  fisct  is  notaiow 
and  undeniable,  and  needed  not  the  somewhat  incantiou 
boast  that  Ireland,  if  so  it  was  willed,  shofold  send  oow-bojB 
to  the  House  of  Commons !  It  is  lamentable  to  veflecti  tkit 
eveiy  pledge  given,  and  eveiy  promise  made,  previoai  to 
the  Emancipation  Act,  should  have  been  flagrantly  and 
deliberately  violated.  Still  more  lamentable  is  it  to  refleet, 
that  turbulent  spirits,  lay  and  clerical,  have  ever  since  been 
ready  to  disturb  the  present  peace  and  frustrate  the  fbtme 
prosperity  of  Ireland.  Scarcely  had  the  statute  passed 
which  repealed  their  disqualifications,  than  they  lent  them- 
selves to  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  a  project 
which  has  done  more  to  delude,  disorganise,  and  impoviorish 
the  wretched  peasantry  of  Ireland  than  even  the  Bebellion 
of  1798.  Peace,  education,  industry,  and  capital^  axe  the 
four  g^eat  wants  of  Ireland;  but  the  demagogue  prohibitB 
peace ;  the  priest  denounces  education ;  the  people,  between 
saints'  days  and  holidays,  and  the  habits  produced  by  them, 
are  trained  to  idleness,  and  the  importation  of  capital  is 
death  to  its  possessor.  Such  is  the  state  of  Ireland,  and 
such  it  has  been  for  the  last  seven  centuries! — ^the  states- 
man's problem,  the  Government's  opprobrium,  the  mimster's 
"difficulty!" — and  yet,  upon  a  land  more  fertile  or  more 
lovely,  on  a  people  more  replete  with  natural  intelligence, 
or  in  a  climate  more  salubrious,  the  sun  never  shone. 

Mr  Curran,  in  the  speech  at  Newry,  has  vividly  and 
rapidly  hurried  over  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Ireland, 
and  the  causes  in  which  he  supposed  them  to  have  origi- 
nated. "  He  then,"  says  his  reporter,  "  hastily  sketched 
the  dawn  of  our  national  dissensions — ^the  conqueror  and 
the  conquered ;  a  conquest,  too,  obtained,  like  all  the  victo- 
ries over  Ireland,  by  the  triumph  of  guilt  over  innocence : 
this  dissension,  followed  up  the  natural  hatred  of  the  spoiler 
and  the  despoiled ;  followed  up  further  by  the  absurd  anti- 
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patbies  of  religious  sects ;  and,  still  further,  followed  by  the 
rivalries  of  trade — the  cruel  tyrants  of  Ireland  dreading  that 
if  Irish  industry  had  not  her  hands  tied  behind  her  back,  she 
might  become  impatient  of  servitude,  and  those  hands  might 
work  her  deliverance.  To  this  growing  accumulation  of  Irish 
dissension,  the  miserable  James  the  Second,  his  heart  rotted 
by  the  depravity  of  that  France  which  had  given  him  an  in- 
terested shelter  from  the  just  indignation  of  his  betrayed  sub- 
jects, put  the  last  hand ;  and  an  additional  dissension,  calling 
itself  political  as  well  as  religious,  was  superadded.  Under 
this  sad  coalition  of  confederating  dissensions,  nursed  and 
fomented  by  the  pob'cy  of  England,  this  devoted  country  has 
continued  to  languish,  with  small  fluctuations  of  national 
destiny,  from  the  invasion  of  the  second  Henry  to  the  present 
time.  And  here,  let  me  be  just  while  I  am  indignant,  let  me 
candidly  own  that  to  the  noble  examples  of  British  virtue,  to 
the  splendid  exertions  of  British  courage,  to  their  splendid 
sacrifices,  am  I  probably  indebted  for  my  feelings  as  an 
Irishman,  and  my  devotion  to  my  country.  They  thought 
it  madness  to  trust  themselves  to  the  influence  of  any  foreign 
land ;  they  thought  the  circulation  of  the  political  blood  could 
only  be  carried  on  by  the  action  of  the  heart  within  the  body, 
and  could  not  be  maintained  from  without.  Events  have 
shown  you  that  what  they  thought  was  just,  and  that  what 
they  did  was  indispensable:  they  thought  they  ought  to 
govern  themselves ;  they  thought  that,  at  every  hazard,  they 
ought  to  make  the  effort ;  they  thought  it  more  eligible  to 
perish  than  to  fail ;  and  to  the  God  of  heaven  I  pray,  that 
the  authority  of  so  splendid  an  example  may  not  be  lost 
upon  Ireland."  It  was  in  the  same  speech  that  he  thus 
characterised  the  Union  : — 

^'  It  was  the  last  and  mortal  blow  to  our  existence  as  a 
nation ;  a  consummation  of  our  destruction  achieved  by  that 
perpetual  instrument  of  our  ruin,  our  own  dissensions.  The 
whole  history  of  mankind  records  no  instance  of  any  hostile 
cabinet,  perhaps  of  any  even  internal  cabinet,  so  destitute  of 
all  principles  of  honour  or  of  shame.  The  Irish  Catholic 
was  taught  to  believe  that,  if  he  surrendered  his  country, 
he  would  cease  to  be  a  slave.  The  Irish  Protestant  was 
cajoled  into  the  belief  that,  if  he  concurred  in  the  surrender, 
he  would  be  placed  upon  the  neck  of  a  hostile  faction. 
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Wretched  dupe !  von  might  as  well  penuAde  the  jailer  that 
he  is  less  a  prisoner  than  the  captives  he  locks  np,  merely 
because  he  carries  the  key  of  the  prison  in  his  pocket  Bj 
that  reciprocal  animosity,  however,  Ireland  was  aunendaed. 
The  guilt  of  the  surrender  was  atrocious ;  the  conaequfinoeB 
of  the  crime  most  tremendous  and  exemplary.  We  pot 
ourselves  into  a  condition  of  the  most  unqualified  servi- 
tude: we  sold  our  country,  and  we  levied  upon  ourselvei 
the  price  of  the  purchase.  We  gave  up  the  lig^ht  of  dispos- 
ing of  our  properties;  we  yielded  to  a  foreign  legislature 
to  decide  whether  the  funds  necessary  to  their  projects  or 
their  profligacy  should  be  extracted  irom  ha,  or  be  fur- 
nished by  themselves.  The  consequence  has  been,  our 
scanty  means  have  been  squandered  in  her  internal  cor- 
ruption, as  profusely  as  our  best  blood  has  been  shed  in 
the  madness  of  her  aggressions  or  the  feeble  folly  of  her  * 
resistance.  Our  debt  has  accordingly  been  increased  more 
than  tenfold ;  the  common  comforts  of  life  have  been  vanish- 
ing ;  we  are  sinking  into  beggary ;  our  poor  people  have 
been  worried  by  cruel  and  unprincipled  prosecations ;  and 
the  instruments  of  our  Gt)vemment  have  been  almost  simpli- 
fied into  the  tax-gatlierer  and  the  hangman.  At  length,  after 
this  long  night  of  suffering,  the  moming-star  of  our  redemp- 
tion casts  its  light  upon  us — the  mist  was  dissolved,  and 
all  men  perceived  that  those  whom  they  had  been  blindly 
attacking  in  the  dark,  were  in  reality  their  fellow-sufferers 
and  their  friends.  We  have  made  a  discovery  of  the  grand 
principle  in  politics,  that  the  tyrant  is  in  every  instance  the 
creature  of  the  slave ;  that  he  is  a  cowardly  and  a  computing 
animal ;  and  that  he  always  carefully  calculates  between  the 
expenditure  to  be  made  and  the  advantage  to  be  acquired. 
I  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  if  the  wretched  island 
of  Man — ^that  refugium  peccatorum — had  sense  and  spirit  to 
see  the  force  of  this  truth,  she  could  not  be  enslaved  by  the 
whole  power  of  England.  The  oppressor  would  see  that  the 
necessary  expenditure  in  whips  and  chains  and  gibbets 
would  infinitely  countervail  the  ultimate  value  of  the  acqui- 
sition ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  this  unquestionable 
truth  that  so  much  of  this  agitated  globe  has  in  all  ages 
been  crawled  over  by  a  Manx  population.  This  discovery, 
at  last,  Ireland  has  made :  the  Catholic  claimed  his  rights  ; 
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the  Protestant  generously  and  nobly  felt  as  he  ought,  and 
seconded  the  claim ;  a  sUly  Government  was  driven  to  the 
despicable  courage  of  cowardice,  and  resorted  to  the  odious 
artillery  of  prosecutions  :  the  expedient  failed  ;  the  question 
made  its  way  to  the  discussion  of  the  Senate.  I  will  not  tire 
you  with  the  detail :  a  House  of  Commons,  which  at  least 
represented  tkemselveSj  perhaps  a&aid,  perhaps  ashamed  of 
their  employers,  became  unmanageable  tools  in  the  hands  of 
such  awkward  artists,  and  was  dissolved — just  as  a  beaten 
gamester  throws  the  cards  into  the  fire,  in  hopes,  in  a  new 
pack,  to  find  better  fortune." 

During  this  address  an  incident  occurred,  perhaps  scarcely 
worth  noting,  save  for  the  disclosure  of  a  strange  peculiarity 
of  Curran's.  He  had  a  horror  of  monkeys,  whom  he  called 
"  revolting  and  melancholy  caricatures  of  humanity."  The 
very  sight  of  one  irritated  him  ;  and  hence,  when  offended,  it 
was  the  usual  epithet  which  his  anger  suggested.  While  he 
was  addressing  the  electors,  an  agent  of  his  opponent  stood 
up,  and  in  some  way  annoyed  him  by  the  expression  of  his 
countenance.  He  instantly  exclaimed,  ^'Mr  Seneschal,  I 
demand  of  you,  as  returning  officer,  that  I,  a  candidate,  shall 
be  by  you  protected  firom  being  disturbed  by  the  obscene  and 
unnatural  grimaces  of  a  baboon  I "  The  speech  at  Newry  is  the 
only  one  extant  which  he  ever  addressed  to  a  purely  popular 
assembly.  After  he  had  left  the  Rolls,  I  remember  his  once 
accompanying  me  to  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  His  reception  was  such  that  he  was  compelled  to 
say  something,  but  he  confined  himself  to  the  mere  expression 
of  his  thanks.  He  was  much  gratified,  and,  in  allusion  to 
the  scene,  said  next  day  in  the  hall  of  the  Four  Courts, 
"  Well,  CConnell,  I  scarcely  wonder  at  your  being  fond  of 
popularity :  it  is,  undoubtedly,  a  delicious  draught."  A 
solemn  Serjeant,  who  happened  to  be  present,  replied,  "Well, 
Curran,  I  never  thought  so."  "  In  truth,  my  dear  Serjeant," 
said  Curran,  "  you're  but  a  bad  judge  of  a  liquor  i/ou  never 
tasted," 

At  a  time  when  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Lord-Lieuten- 
ant has  been  suggested,  Mr  Curran's  view  of  that  post  and 
its  opei-ation  may  be  interesting.  It  is  the  final  extract  from 
his  speeches  which  space  will  permit,  and  is  well  calculated 
to  inspire  a  desire  for  more. 
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*'My  lords,  it  is  by  the  salutary  repulsion  of  popnkr 
privilege,  that  tlio  power  of  the  monarchy  is  supported  in  its 
sphere :  withdraw  that  support,  and  it  falls  in  rain  upon  the 
people ;  but  it  falls  in  a  ruin  no  less  fatal  to  itself,  by  which 
it  is  shivered  to  pieces.  Our  ancestors  must  therefore  have 
been  sensible  that  the  enslaved  state  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  metropolis  was  a  mischief  that  extended  its  effects  to  the 
remotest  borders  of  the  island.  In  the  confederated  strength 
and  the  united  councils  of  great  cities,  the  freedom  of  the 
country  may  find  a  safeguard  which  extends  itself  even  to  the 
remote  inhabitant,  who  never  put  his  feet  within  their  gates. 

*'  But,  my  lords,  how  must  these  considerations  have  been 
enforced  by  a  view  of  Ireland,  as  a  connected  country,  de- 
prived, as  it  is,  of  almost  all  the  advantages  of  a  hereditary 
monarch  ?  The  father  of  his  people  residing  at  a  distance, 
and  the  paternal  beam  reflected  upon  his  children  through 
such  a  variety  of  mediums,  sometimes  too  languidly  to  warm 
them,  sometimes  so  intensely  as  to  consume ;  a  succession 
of  governors,  differing  from  one  another  in  their  tempers,  in 
their  talents,  and  in  their  virtues,  and,  of  course,  in  their 
systems  of  administration — ^unprepared,  in  general,  for  rule 
by  any  previous  institution,  and  utterly  unacquainted  vnth 
the  people  they  were  to  govern,  and  with  the  men  through 
whose  agency  they  were  to  act.  Sometimes,  my  lords,  'tis 
true,  a  rare  individual  has  appeared  among  us,  as  if  sent  by 
the  bounty  of  Providence  in  compassion  to  human  miseries, 
marked  by  that  dignified  simplicity  of  manly  character,  which 
is  the  mingled  result  of  an  enlightened  understanding*,  and 
an  elevated  integrity ;  commanding  a  respect  that  he  laboured 
not  to  inspire,  and  attracting  a  confidence  which  it  was 
impossible  he  could  betray.*  It  was  but  eight  years,  my 
lords,  since  we  saw  such  a  man  amongst  us,  raising  a  de- 
graded country  from  the  condition  of  a  province  to  the  rank 
and  consequence  of  a  people  worthy  to  be  the  ally  of  a  mighty 
empire,  forming  the  league  that  bound  her  to  Great  Britain 
on  the  firm  and  honourable  basis  of  equal  liberty  and  a  com- 
mon fate,  '  standing  or  falling  with  the  British  empire  ;  '  and 
th"°  °*i'Tiulating  for  that  freedom  which  alone  contains  the 
f  her  political  life,  in  the  covenant  of  her  federal 
But   how  short    is    the  contiituance  of    those 

♦  The  Duke  of  Portland. 
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auspicious  beams  of  public  sunshine  !  How  soon  are  they 
passed! — and  perhaps  for  ever!  In  what  rapid  and  fatal 
revolution  has  Ireland  seen  the  talents  and  the  virtues  of 
such  men  give  place  to  a  succession  of  sordid  parade  and 
empty  pretension,  of  bloated  promise  and  lank  performance, 
of  austere  hypocrisy  and  peculating  economy.*  Hence  it  is, 
my  lords,  that  the  Administration  of  Ireland  so  often  pre- 
sents to  the  reader  of  her  history  the  view,  not  of  a  legitimate 
government,  but  rather  of  an  encampment  in  the  country  of 
a  barbarous  enemy  ;  where  the  object  of  the  invader  is  not 
dominion  but  conquest ;  where  he  is,  of  course,  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  corrupting  of  clans  or  of  single  individuals, 
pointed  out  to  his  notice  by  public  abhorrence,  and  recom- 
mended to  his  confidence  only  by  a  treachery  so  rank  and 
consummate,  as  precludes  all  possibility  of  their  return  to 
private  virtue  or  public  reliance ;  and  therefore,  only  put 
into  authority  over  a  wretched  country,  condemned  to  the 
torture  of  all  that  petulant  unfeeling  asperity  with  which 
a  narrow  and  malignant  mind  will  bristle  in  unmerited 
elevation ;  condemned  to  be  betrayed,  and  disgraced,  and 
exhausted,  by  the  little  traitors  that  have  been  suffered  to 
nestle  and  to  grow  within  it ;  making  it  at  once  the  source 
of  their  grandeur  and  the  victim  of  their  vices ;  reducing  it 
to  the  melancholy  necessity  of  supporting  their  consequence, 
and  of  sinking  under  their  crimes,  like  the  lion  perishing  by 
the  poison  of  a  reptile,  that  finds  shelter  in  the  mane  of  the 
noble  animal  while  it  is  stinging  him  to  death." 

Mr  Curran  was  not  singular  in  these  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  a  paper  attributed  to  Flood,  in  a  publication  called 
Baratarianaj  the  blessings  of  Vice-Regal  sway,  up  to  the 
Townsend  administration,  are  thus  bitterly  characterised. 
It  certainly  does  recall  Junius  to  the  reader's  recollection. 

"  The  severest  of  all  our  injuries  is  the  men  who  have  been 
sent  to  govern.  These  Viceroys  have  destroyed  the  king- 
dom. They  were  sent  to  govern :  they  went  to  plunder,  and 
transported  legions  of  hunger  to  the  devoted  territory.  Un- 
happy kingdom  I  it  has  felt  government  in  the  vices  of  its 
governors,  not  in  the  protection  of  its  king ;  it  haft  been 
appropriated  for  a  series  of  years  to  the  bad  qualities  of  the 

*  The  Duke  of  Ratland  and  the  liarquess  of  Buckingham  succeeded  fl 
Duke  of  Portland  as  Viceroys. 
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worst  of  nobility,  and  has  languished  under  the  distracting 
vicissitudes  of  shifting  plunderers ;  the  headstroDg^  ptwtitn- 
tion  of  Bedford ;  the  mean  ostentation  of  Northumberland ; 
the  black  auspices  of  Hertford ;  the  momentary  harpies  in 
Bedford  and  Wentworth  ;  and,  now,  the  wayward  Townsend, 
the  last  and  hardly  the  worst  of  these  national  calamities." 

A  letter  to  Lord  Townsend  from  the  same    work,  and 
doubtless  from  the  same  writer,  thus  returns  to  the  subject 

"  We,  my  lord,  who  have  beheld  your  predecessors, 
thought  nothing  at  this  time  could  be  new  in  a  Liord-Iieih 
tenant  except  virtue ;  rashness  could  not  astonish  a  peo]de 
who  had  seen  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  weakness  could  not 
astonish  a  people  who  had  seen  the  Duke  of  Northumberland; 
and  a  despicable  character  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  for  we 
have  not  forgotten  Lord  Hertford.  But  there  remains  one 
innovation  in  politics  which  we  had  no  conception  of;  a 
man  who  had  all  the  defects  of  these  great  personages,  with- 
out the  alloy  of  their  virtues  ;  who  was  rash,  weak,  and  con- 
temptible, but  was  not  intrepid,  splendid,  or  decent ;  a  man 
who  had  not  spirit  to  assert  government,  and  yet  was  auda- 
cious enough  to  violate  the  constitution;  whose  manners 
were  ludicrous,  whose  person  was  despised,  whose  disposition 
was  vehemence  without  firmness ;  and  whose  conduct  was 
not  steady  oppression,  but  rather  the  tremor  of  tyranny. 
Such  a  man  could  not  have  been  foreseen ;  but  at  length  the 
miracle  was  produced,  and  this  phenomenon  at  the  Castle 
appeared  in  your  lordship."  Assuredly,  if  these  are  average 
specimens  of  Ireland's  Viceregal  importations,  the  sooner  the 
system  is  altered,  the  better  for  both  countries.  The  Lord- 
Lieutenant  thus  unceremoniously  addressed,  as  it  is  supposed, 
by  Flood,  was  brother  to  the  Charles  Townsend,  of  whom 
our  great  Burke  has  left  a  very  different  character.  There  is, 
however,  a  violent  party  spirit  manifested  throughout  the 
entire  description.  A  more  good-humoured  article  in  the 
same  work  describes  him  in  a  better  spirit.  "  Sancho,"  it 
says,  **  is  a  plump  man,  with  a  merry,  round,  unstudious-look- 
ing  countenance,  a  jovial  companion,  of  great  festive  mirth, 
preferring  even  the  latter  end  of  a  feast  to  any  part  of  a  fray." 
In  flii'q  lie  y^2LB  right,  though  in  that  day  in  Ireland  it  was  no 
il 
commencement  of  the  year  1813,  ill  health  induced 
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Mr  Curran  to  retire  from  the  bench.     On  his  resignation,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Board  thus  addressed  him  : — 

"  Sir, — The  (Jeneral  Board  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  feel 
it  their  duty  to  address  you  on  your  resignation  of  the  high 
office  to  which  your  talents  were  called,  and  the  duties  of 
which  you  have  discharged  with  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman, 
the  abilities  of  a  lawyer,  the  dignity  of  a  judge,  and  the 
characteristic  integrity  which  has  ever  distinguished  you. 
Taking  a  review  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  your  coun- 
try, and  the  cause  and  interest  of  public  and  private  liberty, 
we  shall  ever  hold  in  proud  and  grateful  remembrance  the 
energy  which  you  displayed  in  resisting  oppression,  and  de- 
fending the  rights  of  the  subject  and  the  constitution  ;  the 
independent  spirit  with  which  you  met  the  frowns  and  seduc- 
tions of  power ;  the  intrepidity  with  which  you  vindicated 
your  insulted  and  maligned  country,  and  the  sacrifices  which 
you  made  at  the  shrine  of  public  virtue.  The  freedom  and 
privileges  of  your  profession,  so  closely  connected  with  those 
of  the  public,  you  upheld  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench. 
The  first  flight  of  your  juvenile  genius  was  a  noble  and  gene- 
rous defence  of  an  obscure  but  respectable  individual  against 
a  lawless  assault  of  tyrannical  power.  You  have  uniformly 
opposed  that  bigoted,  that  baneful  policy,  which  impiously 
tries  the  principles  of  man  by  his  religious  creed.  You  have 
maintained  the  great  and  sound  principle  of  religious  liberty. 
A  just,  a  liberal,  and  an  enlightened  mind  abhors  the  perni- 
cious system  of  excluding  from  equal  rights  those  who  con- 
tribute equally  to  the  support  of  the  State  with  their  property 
and  their  lives ;  a  system  which  sacrifices  the  liberty  of  the 
country  to  protect  the  monopoly  of  a  party,  and  which,  by 
perpetuating  division  and  discord,  saps  the  foundation  of  all 
social  intercourse.  You,  sir,  and  the  other  illustrious  advo- 
cates of  Irish  prosperity,  are  weU  aware  that  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  such  a  system  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  consolida- 
tion and  permanence  of  the  general  strength  of  the  empire. 
Permit  us,  therefore,  sir,  to  indulge  our  earnest  hope  that 
your  splendid  talents,  emerging  from  the  eclipse  of  judicial 
station,  and  reviving  under  that  name  which  has  attached 
the  hearts  of  your  countrymen,  will  again  be  exerted  in  the 
service  of  Ireland." 
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*'  GontlcmenY — Be  pleased  to  accept  my  warmest  acknoir- 
ledgmenis  for  this  flattering  mark  of  your  approbation  and 
regard.  So  far  as  honesty  of  intention  can  hold  the  place  of 
desert,  I  can  indulge  even  a  proud  feeling  at  this  proof  of 
your  gfKKl  opinion,  because  I  have  no  secret  Consciousness 
tliat  can  blush  while  I  receive  it.  I  have  early  thoagfat  that 
the  mere  fact  of  birth  imposes,  by  the  authority  of  GU)d,  a 
loyalty  to  country  binding  the  conscience  of  man  beyond  tiie 
force  of  any  technical  allegiance,  and  still  more  devoted  and 
excusable.  To  our  unhappy  country  I  know  that  Hub  senti- 
ment was  little  better  than  barren.  However,  what  I  had,  I 
gave.  I  might  have  often  sold  her.  I  could  not  redeem 
her.  I  gave  her  the  best  sympathies  of  my  heart,  sometimes 
in  tears,  sometimes  in  indignation,  sometimes  in  hope,  bat 
oftener  in  despondence.  I  am  repaid  far  beyond  my  claim ; 
for  what  reward  can  be  more  precious  than  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  those  for  whom  we  could  not  think  any  sacri- 
fice too  great  ?  I  am  still  farther  repaid  by  seeing  that  we 
have  arrived  at  a  season  that  gives  us  so  fair  a  prospect  of 
better  days  than  we  have  passed.  When  I  view  these  awful 
scenes  that  are  daily  marking  the  interposition  of  Providence 
in  punishment  or  retribution,  that  teach  rulers  to  reflect  and 
nations  to  hope,  I  cannot  yield  to  the  infidelity  of  despair, 
nor  bring  myself  to  suppose  that  we  are  destined  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  uniformity  of  divine  justice,  and  that  in 
Ireland  alone  the  ways  of  God  shall  not  in  his  good  time  be 
vindicated  to  man,  but  that  we  are  to  spend  our  valour 
and  our  blood  in  assisting  to  break  the  chains  of  every  other 
nation,  and  in  rivetting  our  own ;  and  that  when  the  most 
gallant  of  our  countrymen  return  to  us  laden  with  glory  and 
with  shame,  we  are  to  behold  them  dragging  about  an  odious 
fetter,  with  the  cypress  and  the  laurel  intertwined.  On  the 
contrary,  I  feel  myself  cheered  and  consoled  by  those  indica- 
tions wliich  inspire  the  strong  hope  that  the  end  of  our 
affliction  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  that  we  shall  soon  be 
placed  in  a  condition  where  we  shall  cease  to  be  a  reproach 
to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  Great  Britain.  The  calumnies 
of  our  enemies  have  been  refuted,  and  have  left  no  impres- 
sion beliind  them,  save  a  generous  regret  that  they  could 
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ever  have  been  believed.  It  is  wiih  no  ordinary  feeling  of 
condonation  and  respect  that  we  should  hail  the  awaking  of 
a  nation,  formed  to  be  illnstrions,  from  the  trance  of  a  bigotry 
that  cannot  be  refuted,  because  it  does  not  reason ;  that,  like 
every  other  intoxicaticm,  stupefies  while  it  inflames,  and 
evaporates  only  by  sleep.  It  becomes  us  to  congratulate  on 
the  recovery,  without  retrospect  to  the  time  it  may  have 
cost.  Within  the  short  limits  even  of  a  year,  the  spirit  of  a 
just  and  liberal,  policy  has  assumed  a  station  that  scarcely 
could  be  hoped  from  the  growth  of  centuries.  That  wise 
country  has  learned  to  see  us  as  we  are,  to  compare  our 
sufferings  with  our  merits  and  our  claims,  and  to  feel  that 
every  kind  and  tender  sympathy  that  speaks  to  the  heart  or 
head  of  a  man  in  favour  of  his  fellow-subjects,  is  calling  upon 
her  to  put  an  end  to  the  paroxysms  of  that  jail-fever  which 
must  for  ever  fennent  and  fester  in  the  imprisonment  of  a 
nation,  and  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  shall  attach  while  it  re- 
dresses, and  bind  a  blended  empire  in  the  bond  of  equal 
interest  and  reciprocal  affection.  We  are  asking  for  no 
restorative — the  legislature  has  none  to  give — we  ask  only 
for  what  is  perfectly  in  its  power  to  bestow — that  deobstruent 
which  may  enable  the  human  creature,  even  by  a  slow  con- 
valescence, to  exert  the  powers  of  his  nature,  and  give  effect, 
by  the  progression  of  his  happiness  and  virtue,  to  the  bene- 
ficence of  that  Being  which  could  not  have  permanently  de- 
signed him  for  the  sufferings  or  the  vices  of  a  slave.  In  your 
anxiety  for  the  honour  of  the  bar,  T  cannot  but  see  an  auspicious 
omen  of  your  near  approach  to  the  possession  of  a  treasure  that 
deserves  so  high  a  protection.  Short  is  the  time  that  has 
passed  since  you  could  not  have  adverted  to  that  subject 
without  a  mixture  of  shame  and  anguish  ;  but  you  can  now 
resort  to  persons  of  your  own  religious  persuasion  for  those 
great  talents  for  whose  purity  you  are  so  justly  anxious.  You 
are  certainly  right  in  thinking  the  independence  of  the  bar  the 
only  unfailing  safeguard  of  justice,  and  of  that  liberty  with- 
out which  justice  is  but  a  name.  It  is  the  equal  protection 
of  the  people  against  the  State,  and  of  the  State  against  the 
people.  If  Erskine  had  lived  in  the  dark  times  of  the  second 
James,  it  might  have  saved  his  country  from  the  pain  of 
reading  the'  events  of  those  days,  when  the  Court  could  pro- 
cure a  bench,  but  the  subject  could  not  find  a  bar.     It  is  with 
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an  emotion  difficult  to  describe  that  I  see  how  eai 
lioartB  are  betrayed  into  an  exaggerated  estimation  < 
we  are  disposed  to  love.  You  are  pleased  to  besp 
continuance  of  my  poor  efTorts  in  the  cattse  of  Ire] 
cannot  without  regret  reflect  how  feeble  they  would  1 
I  am  fully  consoled  in  the  idea,  that  they  would  be  a 
cessary  as  inefficient.  It  is  still  no  more  than  justice 
self  to  say,  that  if  an  opportunity  should  occur,  and 
pleased  to  lot  it  be  accompanied  by  health,  my  mosi 
affections  would  soon  find  the  channel  in  which  thej 
so  long.  A  devoted  attachment  to  our  country  cai 
expire  but  with  my  last  breath.  It  is  a  sentiment  t 
been  the  companion  of  my  life ;  and  though  it  nu 
sometimes  led  to  what  you  kindly  call  sacrifices,  it  I 
given  me  the  most  invaluable  consolation.  And  eve 
the  scene  shall  come  to  a  close,  I  trust  that  sentimer 
be  the  last  to  leave  me,  and  that  I  shall  derive  some 
ment  in  the  reflection,  that  I  have  been  a  zealous  tho 
unprofitable  servant." 


CHAPTER   XXII. 


WELLINGTON.* 

It  has  been  asked  of  me,  why,  in  enumerating  the  contem- 
poraries of  Curran,  the  ornaments  of  our  common  country, 
I  have  omitted,  immeasurably  the  greatest  of  them  all — 
Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington.  An  Irishman  by  birth' — an 
associate  of  Curran  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1793' 
— a  high  official  afterwards  in  that  country* — Ireland  justly 
claims  him  as  her  own,  and,  not  unreasonably,  complains  of 
the  omission.  Though  the  complaint  is  just,  the  omission 
was  intentional.  Inclination,  duty,  love  of  my  native  land, 
all  imperatively  prescribed  a  task  which,  nevertheless,  con- 
scious incompetency  admonished  me  to  decline.     Deeply  did 

'  This  sketch  of  the  great  Duke  is  necessarily  condensed  and  generalised. 
The  leading  events  of  his  life  require  no  elucidation ;  but,  for  the  mental  and 
personal  qualities  attributed  to  him,  I  have  deemed  it  right  to  give  my  autho- 
rity, which  will  be  found  in  the  notes,  and  which  appears  to  me  as  indisputable 
as  it  unquestionably  is  authentic.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  these 
proofii  might  be  multiplied  fifby-fold. 

*  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  bom  at  No.  24,  Upper  Merrion  Street, 
Dublin.  His  birth  is  registered  in  the  books  of  St  Peter^s  parish.  The  house, 
one  of  the  best  in  the  metropolis,  is  now  tenanted  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission. 

>  In  a  volume  of  debates  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  in  1793,  I  find 
the  Duke,  then  only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  thus  advocating  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  measure,  which  it  was  his  &te  to  complete  in  1829 : — "  The 
Honourable  Mr  Wesley  (sic)  said,  in  regard  to  what  had  been  recommended  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  respecting  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  he  could 
not  repress  expressing  his  approbation  on  that  head ;  he  had  no  doubt  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  Catholics  of  this  country,  and  he  trusted,  when  the  question 
would  be  brought  forward  respecting  this  description  of  men,  that  we  would 
lay  aside  animosities,  and  act  with  moderation  and  dignity,  and  not  with  the 
fury  and  ^dolonce  of  partisans.'* 

*  He  was  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
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I  feel  it  was  not  mine  to  fix  the  flashings  of  the  diamond,  or 
gaze,  with  eye  undimmed,  on  more  than  half  a  centmy  of 
glory.  The  light  of  the  orb,  even  in  the  chastened  softDefii 
of  its  setting,  was  still  too  grand  and  too  intense  for  oaatem- 
plation.  True  indeed  it  is,  that,  with  a  patriot,  and  thereibre 
perhaps  an  excusable  ambition,  I  had  ventured  to  delineate 
the  wits,  the  orators,  and  statesmen  of  my  countiy.  Bat 
then  it  was  because,  in  the  contrasts  and  varieties  of  Iheir 
career,  I  thought  myself  furnished  with  the  tintings  which 
might  guide  me.  However,  when,  on  the  lustre  of  a  li& 
like  Wellington's,  there  was  nought  discoverable  either  of 
cloud,  or  spot,  or  shadow,  where  could  the  dazzled  eye  find 
rest?— or,  if  relief  was  found,  where  was  the  '^  pencil  of 
light"  ^  to  picture  kindred  brightness  ?  It  may  not  be ;  we 
cannot  dwell  upon  a  disc  so  lustrous.  It  is  only  given  us  to 
trace  the  lucid  path  where  it  has  passed,  and  gaess  what 
must  have  been  the  glory  of  its  presence. 

The  eloquent  lamented  voice  is  scarcely  hushed  which 
mourned  Ireland  as  the  "  difficulty  "  of  his  gOTemment— a 
melancholy,  and,  in  my  mind,  fix>m  a  British  statesman,  a 
humiliating  admission  1  Why  should  this  be  so  ? — and  so, 
in  the  seventh  century  of  England's  sway?  It  is,  indeed, 
to  every  thinking  man's  astonishment,  a  "  difficulty ;  "  and 
it  is  more  than  a  difficulty — ^it  is  a  reproach— or,  it  may  be, 
a  peril.  How  easy  it  is  to  fold  the  arms,  and  cast  the  blame 
on  Ireland !     Nothing  more  easy  than  for  the  libellers  alike 

'  "  While  History's  Muse  the  memorial  was  keeping 
Of  all  that  the  dark  hand  of  destiny  weaves. 
Beside  her  the  Genius  of  Erin  stood  weeping, 
For  hers  was  the  story  that  blotted  i^e  leaves. 
But  oh !  how  the  tear  in  her  eyelids  grew  bright^ 
When,  after  whole  pages  of  sorrow  and  shame, 

She  saw  History  write, 

Wii^  a  pencil  of  light. 
Which  illumed  the  wh<de  volume,  her  Wellington's  name.**  * 

Who  has  ever  read  this  beautiful  efiiision  without  believing  that  its  every 
line  sprang  directly  from  the  heart  ?  The  illusion  will  be  painfully  dispeUed 
by  i^e  following  passage  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Moore  to  his  musical  publisher : 
— **  Aato  an3rthing  about  the  King  for  the  Oratorio,  my  heart  would  not  go 
along  with  it.  Such  things  always  do  me  more  harm  than  good ;  and  I  have 
never  ceased  to  regret  the  song  I  threw  away  in  the  same  manner  on  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  I" — Letters  to  Power,  p.  76.    Bedfield,  New  York. 

S  MOORK. 
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of  man  and  Providence  insanely  to  insist  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  her  nature  so  dogged  and  incorrigible,  or  in  her 
intellect  so  dull,  or  in  her  instincts  so  indocile,  as  to  render 
culture  vain  and  statesmanship  abortive :  and  this  of  the 
land  which  gave  the  empire  (but  one,  of  many  bounties)  all 
that  was  eloquent,  profound,  philosophic,  sagacious,  almost 
inspired,  in  Burke ;  and  which,  even  in  this  om*  own  day, 
gives  to  the  slander  an  illustrious  and  living  refutation! 
Yes,  had  libelled  Ireland  been  all,  or  more  than  all,  her 
libellers  assert,  she  has  given  a  compensation  to  the  nation 
which  he  saved,  and  still  adorns,  and  still  protects,  by  his 
wisdom,  his  valour,  and  his  self-devotion,  in  Arthur,  Duke 
of  Wellington.  Grateful  England  feels  it,  and  his  poor 
coxmtry,  prostrate,  forlorn,  and  desolate  as  she  lies,  still 
half  forgets  her  misery,  as  she  hears  the  generous  Minstrel 
of  the  North — 

"  Hark !  from  yon  stately  ranks  what  langhter  rings. 
Mingling  wild  mirth  with  war's  stem  minstrelsy. 
His  jests,  while  each  blithe  comrade  round  him  flings. 
And  moves  to  death  with  military  glee. 
Boast,  Erin,  boast  them,  tameless,  frank,  and  free, 
In  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in  danger  known, 
Rough  nature's  children,  humorous  as  she : 
And  HE — yon  chieftain — strike  the  proudest  tone 
Of  thy  bold  haip,  green  isle — ^the  hero  is  thine  own ! " 

This  truly  great  man  encountered,  in  his  commencement, 
the  destined  fate  of  greatness.  Detraction,  as  usual,  mut- 
tered its  presage  of  ill  omen — ^the  presage  of  a  moment.  It 
was  but  heard,  and  hushed.  Soon  loftily  above  it  rang  the 
trumpet  of  Assaye ;  *  Europe  caught  up  the  tone — it  woke 
the  frozen  echoes  of  the  north  ^ — called  Spain  and  Portugal 
again  to  life — startled  the  falcon  mid  the  silence  of  the 
Pyrenees — ^bade  prostrate  France  arise,  and,  at  last,  from 
Waterloo  resounded  through  the  world.  The  path  to  "  fame's 
fair  temple  **  lay  indeed  before  him ;  but  it  was  steep,  and  it 
was  rugged.  Danger,  privations,  jealousy,  vicissitude,  and 
difficulties  of  every  kind,  beset,  but  sought  in  vain  to  baffle 
him.    In  fact,  they  only  proved  the  vastness  and  the  univer- 

^  In  this  desperate  action,  the  Duke  was  in  much  danger.  Colonels  Wallace 
and  Harness  and  he  bad  horses  killed  under  them.  The  Duke  lost  two — one 
shot,  and  the  other  piked.    The  officers  of  his  staff  lost  one  or  two  each. 

*  Copenhagen. 
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Bality  of  his  genioB.    That  course  which,  in  another,  would 
have  indicated  defeat,  was  in  him  the  result  of  science  and 
design.    His  retreat  always  preluded  a  triumph — his  pause 
was  merely  a  preparative  to  progress;  and  when,  at  last, 
amid  the  doubts,  and  to  the  dismay  of  those  who  could  not 
comprehend  him,  he  rested  amid  that  marvel  of  his  strategy, 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,^  it  was  to  give  breathless  victory 
a  brief  repose — ^it  was  that  Fabius  might  complete  the 
wreath,  to  which  every  hero  had  previously  contributed. 
If,  however,  his  career  was  at  times  exposed  and  perilous, 
so,   on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  without  its  felicities. 
Amongst  the  latter  may  be  counted,  both  the  foe  he  liad  to 
combat,  and  the  theatre  of  the  contest.     Amid  the  mingled 
scenes  of  Moorish  romance  and  Andalusian  chivalry,  every 
rock  awoke  some  noble  recollection — ^^  visions  of  glory  tired 
the  aching  sight"     The  mighty  spirit  of  the  Gid  himself 
seemed  to  arise,  in  recognition  of  a  kindred  heroism.     Nor 
were  the  hostile  ranks  unworthy  their  antagonist.       No 
barbaric  horde,  an  easy  prey  to  discipline  —  no  conscript 
levy,  to  whom  war  was  novel;  but  iron  legions,  inured  to 
danger,  familiar  with  victory,  and  ignorant  of  fear.    And  the 
chiefs  who  led  them — ^honour  to  their  memories  I — ^honour  to 
the  brave,  although  they  were  our  enemies  I — well  were  such 
leaders  worthy  of  such  followers.      No  ancestral  shield  or 
herald's  artifice  made  pedigree  supply  the  place  of  merit. 
Nature's  own  nobility,,  their  cradle  was  the  ranks,  their 
achievements  their  only  title-deeds  to  distinction;  heroes, 
indeed,  who,  with  their  own  bright  swords,  carved  their 
armorial  bearings ;  veterans  of  the  bivouac,  the  battle,  and 
the  siege — now  bronzed  beneath  the  sun  of  Egypt,  now 
nerved  amid  the  Alpine  snows — their  names  familiar  as  the 
fields  on  which  they  fought,  and  their  exotic  garlands  culled 
from  the  varieties  of  the  climes  in  which  they  conquered.  No 
wonder  that  their  eagle  had  soared — from  Rome  to  Moscow — 
over  every  capital  in  Europe  except  one.     No  great  marvel 
that  prostrate  dynasties  indicated  its  course,  and  rising  king> 
doms  marked  its  resting-place  I    But,  before  Wellington,  the 
standard  and  its  bearer  drooped  together.   The  '*  InvincUfles" 

1  The  oonsequenoe  of  this  great  operation  was,  the  retreat  of  the  French 
army,  and  the  liberation  of  Portugal. 
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^  were  vanquished.  One  by  one,  marshal  after  marshal,  fled 
^  the  field;  until  at  last,  his  crown  shivered,  his  throne  in 
Z.  fragments,  and  his  mighty  empire  a  tradition,  their  glorious 
I"  master — even  the  great  Napoleon — saw  his  conqueror. 
~  Nor  was  it  always  an  individual  leader  against  whom  he 
^  had  to  combat.  There  were  occasions  on  which  he  stood, 
and  stood  alone,  against  tlie  concentrated  energies  of  France. 
In  one  single  month,  and  in  one  single  province,  that  of 
Estramadura,  six  of  her  ablest  generals,  Soult,  Ney,  Mortier, 
Kellerman,  Victor,  and  Sebastiani  were  in  the  field  against 
him.  At  another  period,  though  separated,  there  were  in  force 
in  the  Peninsula,  Mortier  at  Leon,  Soult  at  Zamora,  Keller- 
man  at  Yalladolid,  Suchet  at  Zaragoza,  and  St  Cyr  at. the 
blockade  of  Gerona.  In  numerical  force,  too,  the  disparity 
was  fearful.  Napoleon  had  at  one  time  available  in  Spain 
very  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  troops.  In  the  terrific 
fight  of  Talavera — where  eacb  army  lost  a  fourth  part  of  its 
complement  —  we  were,  by  two  to  one,  outnumbered.  At 
Fuentes  de  Onore,  there  were,  two  to  one,  of  infantry,  and 
five  to  one  of  cavalry  opposed  to  us.  Fearful  disparity  I 
But  difficulties  seemed  no  longer  difficidties  —  obstacles 
appeared,  as  if  merely  for  the  purpose  of  being  surmounted. 
All  paled  before  the  star  of  Wellington.  From  the  first 
rifle-shot  at  the  village  of  Obidos,  to  the  last  gun  which 
boomed  at  Toulouse,  over  an  empire's  grave — ^from  the  day 
on  which  he  resigned  his  desk,  in  Dublin,  to  that  on  which 
(having  received  twelve^  times  the  thanks  of  Parliament)  he 
took  his  seat  among  the  Peers  of  England,'  Baron,  Viscount, 
Earl,  Marquess,  Duke  (Honour's  fountain  being  quite  ex- 
hausted) in  right  of  all,  at  once,^  ^^  his  path  was  a  plane  of 
continued  elevations."  * 

To  what,  then,  are  we  to  attribute  prosperity  so  unparal- 
leled ? — to  merit  or  to  fortune  ?     Most  strange  to  say,  this 

1  For  his  command  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan.  For  his  conduct  at  Copen- 
hagen. Fur  the  hattle  of  Vimiera.  For  the  battle  of  Talavera.  For  the 
liberation  of  Portugal.  For  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  For  the  capture 
of  Badajoz.  For  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  For  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  For 
the  capture  of  San  Sebastian,  and  operations  subsequent  to  Vittoria.  For  the 
battle  of  Orthez.  For  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
.  «  On  the  28th  of  Juno  1814. 

s  For  the  first  time,  as  I  believe,  in  England's  history. 

*  Fuller. 
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seeming^ly  self-answering  question  has  been  asked  !     But,  let 
the  darkest  bigot  to  the  creed  of  chance  open  his  xnarFellonfl 
Despatches,  and  be  satisfied.     He  may  there  read  the  solu- 
tion of  his  mystery.     He  will  there  find,  it  was  not  on  the 
battle-field  alone  this  great  commander  gained  his  victories. 
It  was  over  the  map,  and  in  the  tent^  at  midnight     It  was 
in  the  careful  retrospect  of  past  campaigns,  studious  of  ex- 
perience.    It  was  in  the  profound  reflection,  ^*  looking  before 
arid  after  " — ^in  a  sagacity  almost  instinctive — in  a  prescience 
all  but  inspired — in  the  vigilance  that  never  slumbered,  the 
science'that  never  erred — ^the  cautious,  well-digested,  deeply- 
pondered  purpose,  slow  in  formation,  but,  once  formed,  in- 
flexible.    These  were  the  chances  which  enslaved  renown. 
These  were  the  accidents  which  fettered  fortune.     All  extra- 
ordinary as  these  Despatches  are,  perhaps  the  most  cnrious 
feature  they  present  is  the  immediate  and  immutable  maturity 
of  character.    Instant,  yet  permanent— of  a  moment's  growth, 
yet  made  of  adamant.     Time  has  not  touched  it.     Wbat  he 
was  at  Seringapatam,  such  was  he  at  Waterloo ;  and  what  he 
was  at  Waterloo,  he  is  at  this  very  moment.    Like  the  mighty 
and  mysterious  element  which  guards  our  island,  his  great 
mind  seems  to  possess  within  itself  the  principle  of  its  pre- 
servation.   The  first  of  these  despatches,  dated  in  1800,  from 
the  camp  at  Curruh,  exhibits  him  precisely  as  he  appears, 
through  twelve  volumes,  down  to  the   last,  at  Paris  I      It 
would   truly   seem  to  have  been  predestined,   by   an   all- 
gracious  Providence,  that,  at  our  nation's  need,  he  should 
spring  forth  at  once,  matiure  in  wisdom,  and  panoplied  for  war. 
And  yet  —  Wellington,  having  disposed  of  armies,   had 
to  encounter  criticism.     Home-bred  Hannibals  *  and    civic 
Scipios  *  now  denounced  his  inactivity,  now  deprecated  his 
rashness.     Even  London's  train-bands,  redolent  of  Finchley, 

*  During  a  conjuncture  in  the  Peninsula  which  (to  ordinary  men)  threatened 
to  be  critical,  one  of  those  heroes  having  thought  fit,  in  Parliament,  not 
merely  to  censure  Wellington,  but  also  to  develop  his  own  tactics,  Mr  Canning 
convulsed  the  house  by  his  very  grave  acknowledgment.  "  I  am  sure,"  said 
he,  ''  we  must  all  feel  deeply  indebted  to  the  gallant  General  for  the  informa- 
tion he  has  vouchsafed  to  us.  For  my  own  part,  personally,  I  return  my 
most  grateful  thanks  to  Heaven  that  I  have  heard  him  in  this  house,  announ- 
ciruf  what  he  would  have  done,  had  he  been  in  the  Peninsula," 

3  "  You  see  the  dash  which  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  London 
have  made  at  me.     I  act  with  a  sword  hanging  over  me,  which  will  fall  upon 

me,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  affairs  here." "  Whatever  may  be  the 

consequences,  I  shall  continuo  to  do  my  best  in  this  country." — Despatches, 
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Shot  their  goose-qiiiU  arrows  at  the  warrior's  reputation. 
With  the  pen  furnished  by  the  shattered  eagle,  Wellington 
rebuked  them  with  a  scornful  word — a  single  word:  that 
word  was — victory.  How  it  chafes  the  blood  to  think  of 
dolts  like  these  avenging  their  surfeits  on  a  national  bene- 
factor I  who  fasted  for  them  while  they  were  feasting,  and 
fought  for  them  confederating  against  him — who,  while  they 
tossed  upon  their  couch  of  down,  was  on  his  midnight  watch, 
waiting  the  thunder-clap  which  was  to  wake  the  battle.  But, 
both  obeyed  their  mission.  The  one,  misusing  time — ^the 
other,  intent  on  immortality.  Difficult  indeed  is  it  at  this 
day  to  credit,  as  it  must  at  all  times  have  been  dishearten- 
ing to  contemplate,  the  discouragements  through  which  he 
struggled  to  his  renown.  From  the  hour  of  his  disembarka- 
tion at  Mondego  Bay,  to  that  on  which,  from  the  summit  of 
the  Pyrenees,  he  looked  on  the  lovely  land  he  had  emanci- 
pated, "  a  sword,"  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  hung  over  his 
head.*'  While  faction  at  home  lay  crouching  for  its  victim, 
a  foreign  confederacy  *  was  at  work  to  furnish  it.  The  im- 
pediments he  had  to  combat  meet  us  in  every  page — some- 
times, as  jufit  matter  of  complaint — oftener,  as  the  necessary 
record  of  occurrences.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  they  would 
have  broken  the  heart  of  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom.' 
Here  he  had  to  propitiate  the  jealousy  of  a  grandee;  there,  to 
counteract  the  preverseness  of  a  junta  ' — ^leagued  with  allies, 
brave  but  impracticable — ^untaught  by  defeat  and  intolerant 

I  ''  My  opinion  is  that  there  is  a  plot  on  foot  against  the  English,  at  the 
head  of  which  are  the  Bishop  and  Souza,  and  that  they  want  to  be  able  to 
show  that  they  protested  against  our  pretensions  to  command  the  army." — 
Despatches. 

**  No  power  on  earth  shall  induce  me  to  remain  in  the  Peninsula  for  one 
moment  after  I  shall  have  obtained  his  Majesty's  permission  to  resign  my 
charge,  if  Principal  Souza  is  to  remain  either  a  member  of  the  Goyemment 
or  to  continue  at  Lisbon.  Either  he  must  quit  the  coimtry,  or  I  shalL" — 
DespcUches, 

3  *'  The  Qovemment  will  end  in  forcing  me  to  quit  them,  and  then  they 
will  see  how  they  will  get  on.  They  will  then  find  that  I  alone  keep  them  in 
their  present  state.  Believe  me  that,  if  any  one  else,  knowing  what  I  know, 
had  commanded  the  army,  they  would  now  have  been  in  Lisbon,  if  not  in  their 
ships. " — Despatches. 

The  deep  anxiety  under  which  the  following  line  was  written,  it  is  difficult 
for  a  third  party  to  appreciate — "  If  I  fail,  may  God  have  mercy  on  me,  for 
nobody  else  will." — Despatches,  January  1810. 

3  It  is  useless  to  propose  any  arrangement  for  this  c  *irpose,  if 

the  Portuguese  government  will  execute  nothing." — 1 
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of  counsel — at  the  mercy  of  governments,  dogged  in  their 
decrepitude  * — ^now  neutralised  by  the  imbecilitjr  of  Spain,' 
now  Uiwarted  by  the  ingratitude  of  Portugal,"  now  harassed 
by  their  national  animosities  * — sometimes  slandered,*  often 
neglected,"  always  envied — still  faithful  to  the  mighty  trnst 

^  **  These  unfortunate  governments  in  the  Peninsula  had  been  reduced  to 
such  a  state  of  decrepitude,  that  I  believe  there  was  no  autbority  existiiig 
within  Spain  or  Portugal,  before  the  French  invaded  these  oonntries.  The 
French  invasion  did  not  improve  this  state  of  things." — Despaichea, 

'  The  Spaniards  have  neither  numbers,  efficiency,  discipline,  bravery,  mv 
arrangement,  to  carrj  on  the  contest ;  and,  if  I  could  continue  to  remain  in 

Spain,  its  burthen  and  the  disgrace  of  its  £Edlure  would  &11  on  me." **  The 

Spaniards  forget  that,  by  the  folly  and  treachery  of  their  own  officers,  they 

have  been  brought  to  the  state  in  which  they  now  find  themselves.'* 

**  Examine  any  transaction  in  which  they  have  been  concerned,  and  it  will 

be  found  characterised  by  delay,  weakness,  folly,  or  treachery." "What 

can  be  done  for  this  lost  nation  !  As  for  raising  men  or  supplies,  or  taking 
any  one  measure  to  enable  them  to  cany  on  the  war,  that  is  out  of  the  {ium- 
Hon."— DespcUches, 

^  "I  must  say  that  the  British  army,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  command, 
have  met  with  nothing  but  ingratitude  from  the  government  and  authorities 
in  Portugal  for  their  services." — LespatcheSf  1813. 

^  "  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  mutual  hatred  and  animosity  of  the  Spanish  and 

Portuguese  people  towards  each  other." "  In  addition  to  embarrassments 

of  all  descriptions,  surrounding  us  on  all  sides,  I  have  to  contend  wit^  an 
ancient  enmity  between  these  two  nations,  which  is  more  like  that  of  cat  and 
dog  than  anything  else,  of  which  no  sense  of  common  danger,  or  common 
interest,  or  anything  can  get  the  better,  even  in  individuals." — I^espatches. 

0  '*  There  is  no  end  to  the  calumnies  against  me  and  the  army,  and  I  should 
have  no  time  to  do  anything  else,  if  I  were  to  begin  to  refute,  or  even  to  notice 
them." 

'*  1  assure  you  that  what  has  passed  in  Parliament  respecting  me,  has  not 
given  me  one  moment's  concern,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned." 

''False  reports  and  deceptions  of  every  description  are  tried,  and  then 
popular  insults,  to  show  us  what  the  general  opinion  is  of  our  conduct 
However,  nothing  of  this  kind  shall  make  me  take  one  step  either  way,  which 
is  not  dictated  by  my  sense  of  what  is  best  for  the  cause." 

"  I  (who  have  more  reason  than  any  other  public  man  of  the  present  day, 
to  complain  of  libels  of  this  description)  never  take  the  smallest  notice  of 
them ;  and  have  never  authorised  any  contradiction  to  be  g^ven,  or  any 
statement  to  be  made,  in  answer  to  the  innumerable  falsehoods,  and  heaps  of 
false  reasoning,  which  have  been  published  respecting  me  and  the  operations 
which  I  have  directed." — Despatches. 

8  "  I  have  never  been  in  such  distress  as  at  present.  As  it  is,  if  we  do  not 
find  the  means  of  paying  our  butchers*  bills,  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  war 

at  once." *'  I  am  certain  it  will  not  be  denied  that,  since  Great  Britain  has 

been  a  naval  power,  a  British  army  has  never  been  left  in  such  a  situation.    If 
they  only  take  the  ship  with  our  shoes,  we  must  halt  for  at  least  six  weeks." 

"  Although  the  army  have  been  engaged  two  days,  and  have  defeated 

twice  their  numbers,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  they  have  not  bread  to  eat.     It 
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reposed  in  him — still  mindful  of  the  crisis  he  saw  gathering 
round  his  country* — unaided,  self-sustained,*  and  self-rely- 
ing,' he  never  sheathed  the  sword,  till,  amid  Europe^s  hom- 
age, he  gave  Europe  peace. 

is  positively  a  fact  that,  during  the  last  seven  days,  the  British  army  have  not 

received   one-third  of  their  provisions." "I  have  ahready  fought  one 

battle  on  this  frontier  with  defective  equipments  of  all  kinds,  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  the  Portuguese  government,  and  I  am  on  the  eve  of  another ;  but 
this  will  not  do.  There  is  not  another  officer  in  the  service  who  would  go 
through  what  I  dally  endure,  to  keep  the  machine  together,  and  it  cannot 

last." "  Unfortunately,  answers  and  returns  from  the  Junta  de  Viveres 

are  not  provisions  !    I  have  never  yet  made  a  complaint  to  the  Portuguese 

government,  that  I  did  not  receive  in  answer  volumes  of  papers." "I 

believe  there  never  was  any  officer,  but  certainly  no  British  officer,  placed  in 
such  a  situation  as  I  am  in.  Everybody  looks  for  British  assistance  in  every- 
thing :  money,  stores,  provisions,  and  all  that  keep  an  army  together,  are 
required  by  both  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ;  and  they  and  the  British  nation, 
and  even  the  Government,  conceive  that  I  have  all  at  my  command,  and  that 
I  have  only  to  say  the  word  to  supply  all,  and  satisfy  all  theu*  demands." — 
Despatches. 

^  **  God  forbid  that  I  should  see  the  day  on  which  hostile  armies  should 
contend  with  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  I  am  very  certain  that  I  shall  not 
only  see  that  day,  but  shall  be  a  party  in  the  contest,  unless  we  alter  our 
system,  and  the  public  feel  in  time  the  real  nature  of  the  contest  in  which  we 

are  engaged,  and  determine  to  meet  its  expense." "  From  what  I  have 

seen  of  the  objects  of  the  French  government,  and  the  sacrifices  they  make 
to  accomplish  them,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  British  army  were  for  any 
reason  to  withdraw  from  the  Peninsula^  and  the  French  government  were 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  military  operations  on  the  Continent,  they 
would  incur  all  risks  to  land  an  army  in  his  Majesty's  dominions.  Then, 
indeed,  would  commence  an  expensive  contest.  Then  would  his  Majesty's 
subjects  discover  what  are  the  miseries  of  war,  of  which,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  they  hitherto  have  had  no  knowledge  ;  and  the  cultivation,  the  beauty, 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  would  be  destroyed,  together  with  the  virtue 
and  happiness- of  its  inhabitants,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  military 
operations.  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  a  witness,  much  less  an  actor,  in 
the  scene." — DespcUches, 

^  "Itia  extraordinaiy  that  the  revolution  in  Spain  should  not  have  produced 
one  man  with  any  knowledge  of  the  real  situation  of  the  country.  It  really 
appears  as  if  they  were  all  drunk,  and  thinking  and  talking  of  any  other  sub- 
ject but  Spain.    How  it  is  to  end,  God  knows." — Despatches. 

3  ''  No  man  can  appreciate  better  than  yourself,  the  difficulties  with  which 
I  have  had  to  contend ;  but  I  believe  that  you  are  not  aware  of  all  of  them. 
I  persevered  in  the  system  which  I  thought  best,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  every  British  officer  in  the  country  that  I  ought  to  embark  the 
army ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Portuguese  civil  authorities  contend  that 
the  war  ought  to  be  maintained  on  the  frt)ntier,  for  which  they  wanted  not 
only  physical  force,  but  the  means  of  providing  for  the  force  which  they  could 
produce  in  the  field.  I  believe  nothing  but  something  worse  than  firmness 
could  have  carried  me  through  the  nine  months^  discussions  with  these  con* 
tending  opinions." — Desp<Udies,  1811. 
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Almost  every  man  imagines  that  he  knows  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  because  of  those  exploits  which  have  beccHne  as 
household  words  amongst  us.  But  no  man  can  be  said  to 
know  him  truly  who  has  not  pored  and  pondered  over  these 
Despatches.  Lucid,  eloquent,  copious,  and  condensed,  they 
take  their  stand  beside  the  immortal  Commentaries.  They 
must  ever  remain,  at  once,  the  army's  manual,  and,  of  their 
gifted  author,  the  most  enduring  monument.  The  records  of 
his  glory,  they  are  also  the  revelation  of  the  qualities  which 
insured  it.  Wonder  almost  ceases  at  his  incomparable 
achievements,  while  the  source  [of  their  attainment  is  dis- 
closed to  us.  It  lay  in  his  foresight,^  his  secresj,  bis  self- 
possession,  his  discipline,'  his  industry,'  his  endurance,  and 

"  I  certainly  am  ready  aod  willing  to  be  responsible  for  any  measure  which 
I  adopt,  and  to  incur  all  personal  risks  for  the  public  service." — JDetptUekei 
(India,  1803.) 

"  In  respect  to  military  operations,  there  can  be  no  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Regency,  or  anybody  else." — DetpaicKes. 

i  "  The  campaign  is  about  to  open.    The  troops  are  all  in  march ;  and  I 

now  foretell  to  the  Government  what  will  be  the  consequence." *'  If  the 

Emperor  of  Russia  has  any  resources,  and  is  prudent^  and  his  Russians  will 
really  fight,  Buonaparte  will  not  succeed." "  I  am  certain  that  if  Buona- 
parte does  not  remove  us  from  the  Peninsula,  he  must  lower  his  tone  wilh 
the  world ;  and  I  am  equally  certain  that  he  will  make  every  efifort  to  avoid 

this  necessity." *'  I  can  only  tell  you  that,  if  I  were  a  Prince  of  the  house 

of  Bourbon,  nothing  should  prevent  me  from  now  coming  forward,  not  in  a 
good  house  in  London,  but  in  the  field,  in  France ;  and,  if  Great  Britain 
should  stand  by  him,  I  am  certain  he  would  succeed."    1813. 

"You  will  then  say — '  What  is  Great  Britain  to  do?'     Persevere  in  the 

contest,  and  do  the  best  she  can." "  Upon  the  whole,  I  entertain  no  doubt 

of  the  final  success  of  the  measm-es  I  am  carrying  on." "  I  have  long  con- 
sidered it  probable,  that  even  we  should  witness  a  general  resistance  through- 
out Europe  to  the  fi^udulent  and  disgusting  tyranny  of  Buonaparte,  created 
by  the  example  of  what  has  passed  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  that  we  should 
be  actors  and  advisers  in  these  scenes ;  and  I  have  reflected  frequently  upon 
the  measures  which  should  be  pursued  to  give  a  chance  of  success."     1811. 

'<  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  finances  of  Great  Britain  are  more  than  a 

match  for  Buonaparte." "  Of  this  I  am  very  certain,  that,  if  we  can  hold 

out,  we  shall  see  the  world  relieved." 

*  "  No  army  can  continue  long  together,  and  successful,  if  orders  are  not 
strictly  obeyed  ;  and  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  holds  the  officers  respon- 
sible for  the  soldiers ;  and,  in  case  of  the  misbehaviour  of  the  latter,  he  will 

call  the  former  to  account." "  When  a  complaint  of  the  conduct  of  any 

officer  or  soldier  is  made  to  me,  I  invariably  do  what  is  my  duty ;  which  is,  to 
put  the  officer  or  soldier  in  confinement,  and  the  complaint  in  the  course  of 
trial. '  * — Despatches, 

3  "  I  generally  am  on  horseback  all  day,  and,  when  I  do  write,  it  is  after 
dinner." "  I  write  a  report  once  a-week,  which  contains  all  occurrences  /" 
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in  the  miglity,  all-pervading  intellect,  for  whose  grasp 
nothing  was  too  great,  and  for  whose  investigation  nothing 
was  too  minute.*  Here  are  unfolded  to  us  the  several  and 
associated  talents,  rare  in  themselves,  but  still  rarer  in  their 
combination,  which  constitute  the  hero.  Bold,  yet  prudent 
— gifted,  yet  laborious — ardent,  but  circumspect — ^leaving 
nothing  to  chance,  which  calculation  could  supply — ^he  was 
prepared  for  adverse  or  prosperous  vicissitude,'*  and  made  of 
his  reverses,  as  of  his  victories,  so  many  avenues  to  renown. 
Such  are  the  disclosures  of  these  invaluable  volimies.  But 
the  mine  of  intellect  is  not  their  only  or  more  estimable 
treasure.  It  has  been  a  fashion  to  regard  the  Duke  as  the 
transcendant  soldier,  but  as  the  soldier  only :  cold,  resolute, 
reserved,!  inflexible — ^the  "Iron  Duke*' — as  if  nature  had 
forgotten  the  heart  in  her  formation  of  the  hero.  Not  so, 
however,  will  after  ages  read  his  history.  Let  war's  admirers 
accompany  the  conqueror — ^be  it  ours  to  contemplate  the 
man.  Pause,  reader,  with  me — ^his  armour  laid  aside — and 
see  him  busy  in  the  work  of  mercy' — solacing  the  captive — 

His  despatches,  written  be  it  remembered,  amid  all  the  fatigues  of  the  cam- 
paigns, amount  to  twelve  large  volumes ;  and  even  on  the  morrUng  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  he  found  time  to  write  three  letters — ^two  of  them  long  ones  I 
^  ''  There  is  no  point  in  the  service  to  which  I  have  at  all  times  paid  such 

attention  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  soldiers'  accounts." "  The  shoes  sent 

out  to  the  army  should  be  of  the  best  quality  for  wear,  and  should  be  made  of 

the  largest  size." "  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  mode  of  feeding 

and  watering  the  horses." **  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  backs  of 

the  horses ;  they  will  otherwise  suffer  very  materially." 

"  Any  man  found  with  a  bee-hive  in  his  possession  will  be  punished." 

"  The  soldiers  of  the  army  are  desired  not  to  eat  rootsi     .     .     .     Even  in  the 

gardens  many  of  them  are  poisonous." "The  offal  of  the*  animals  killed 

for  food  should  be  destroyed  with  quick-lime ;  and  if  that  article  cannot  be 

procured,  it  should  be  buried." "Tin  camp-kettles  are  to  be  substituted 

for  the  iron  camp-kettles,  hitherto  in  use  with  the  troops," "  In  regard  to 

tJi£  ladies,  they  certainly  have  no  right  to  bd  lodged  in  billets  ;  but  it  would 
be  cruel  to  deprive  them  of  that  accommodation.  ...  If  the  matter 
could  be  allowed  to  go  on  as  it  is  now,  I  would  write  a  letter  to  Peacocke, 
to  be  circulated  amongst  the  ladies,  which  would  give  them  a  little  advice  on 
this  subject,  and  make  them  better  behaved" — Gen,  Ord.  and  Des. 

"In  regard  to  the  food  of  the  soldier,  I  have  frequently  observed  and 
lamented,  in  the  late  campaign,  the  £Eicility  and  celerity  with  which  the 
French  soldiers  cooked,  in  comparison  with  those  of  our  army." 

^  "  In  my  situation,  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  be  prepared,  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  for  every  possible  event." 

3  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  letter  to  General  Eellerman,  after 
the  battle  of  Talavora — ^he  had  formerly  addressed  Marshal  Soult  on  the  same 
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succouring  the  wounded — ^beseeching  of  his  adversaries,  as 
it  were  a  boon,  that  tliej  will  imitate  the  humanity  he  exem- 
plifies. Come,  reader,  with  me— the  battle  won — and  behold 
the  mourner  heedless  of  his  glory :  he  is  thinking  of  the  fire- 
side far  away ;  he  is  giving  his  tears  to  the  poor  childless 
father/  Or,  see  him,  a  world's  deUyerer,  in  his  tent  at 
Waterloo;  hear  how  he  sighs  over  his  deathless  record; 
behold,  as  one  by  one  his  old  companions  are  reported  fallen, 
how  the  ill-feigned  fortitude  g^ves  way  at  last,  and  he  ex- 
claims in  agony — '^Ohl  surely  next  to  the  regret  at  losing 
such  a  battle,  is  the  grief  at  having  gained  it  1  '^    Behold  our 

■ubjeot:  "Je  le  prie,  suMi  me  permettre  d'envojes  des  petites  sommea 
d'ai^^nt^  aux  officien.  Ayant  Fhonneor  de  Toua  oonnaltre,  j'oae  r^clamer 
▼<M  bona  offioes  suprte  du  Commandant  en  chef  de  Tanu^  Fran^aiae,  et 
▼0U8  reoommaoder  mea  bleaaea.  Si  c'eat  le  Mar6chal  Soult  qui  commande,  U 
me  doit  toua  lea  aoina  qu'il  peut  donner  k  oea  bravea  soldata,  oar  je  aaavea  lea 
alena,  que  le  aort  de  )a  guerre  a  mia  dana  mea  maina,  dea  ftireura  de  la  popu- 
lace Portogaiae,  et  lea  ai  bien  aoignea.  lyalleura,  commet  lea  deux  nationt 
tout  tavjoun  en  ffuirre^  nous  nous  devont  rfciproguetnent  ces  aoins  que  je 
rtclame  pour  mei  hUuet,  et  que  fax  donnes  ioujoun  d  ceux  que  le  iort  a  mis  dans 


mes  mains" 


He  writea  thua  to  the  Mayor  of  Bruaaels,  amid  all  the  distractiona  oonae- 
quent  on  hia  arrival  at  Paria,  proving  how  near  the  object  was  to  his  heart : — 
"  Je  prend  cette  oooaaion  de  voua  6crire,  pour  vous  remercier,  et  pour  tous 
prior  de  &ire  connaltre  ma  reoonnaiaaance  aux  habitana  de  la  ville  de  Bruxellea, 
et  dea  environa,  pour  lea  aoina,  et  la  bont^,  qui'la  ont  en  pour  lea  officiera  et 
aoldats  bleaae  de  I'arm^  soua  mon  commandement." 

**  Since  I  have  commanded  the  troopa  in  thia  country,  I  have  alwaya  treated 
the  French  oiBcera  and  soldiers  who  have  been  made  prisoners  with  the  ut> 
moat  humanity  and  attention,  and  in  some  instances  I  have  aaved  their  llTea/' 
It  is  pleasing  to  add,  that  the  French  followed  his  humane  example. 

1  The  following  extracts  are  selected  from  a  few  of  the  many  beautiful  letters 
of  condolence,  addressed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  bereaved  relatives,  after 
some  of  his  victories : — 

To  R.  Borough,  Esq. 

"  I  do  not  recollect  the  occasion  upon  which  I  have  written  with  more  pain 
to  myself  than  I  do  at  present,  to  communicate  to  you  the  death  of  your  gallant 
brother-in-law  [Lieut. •CoL  Lake].  He  fell  in  the  attack  of  a  pass  in  the 
mountains,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  the  admiration  of  the  whole  army. 
.  .  .  .  His  death  has  deprived  the  public  of  the  services  of  an  officer  who 
would  have  been  an  ornament  to  his  profession  and  an  honour  to  his  country. 
It  may  at  the  moment  increase  the  regret  of  those  who  lose  a  near  and  dear 
relation,  to  learn  that  he  deserved  and  enjoyed  the  respect  and  afifection  of 
the  world  at  laige,  and  particularly  of  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged. 
....  He  was  respected  and  loved  by  the  whole  army,  and  he  fell,  alas  ! 
with  many  others,  in  the  achievement  of  one  of  the  most  heroic  actions  that 
have  been  performed  by  the  British  army." 
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Wellington,  for  once  no  victor  I  Nature  omnipotent  overcomes 
the  conqueror.  Eich  unquestionably  as  these  Despatches  are 
in  memorable  attributes  of  every  kind,  there  is  no  one  quality 
more  evident  throughout  than  the  ever  active  humanity  of 
their  author. 

I  hear  a  whisper— do  you  mean,  then,  to  portray  perfection? 
No,  for  perfection  is  not  given  to  man.  But  I  mean  to  state, 
and  state  advisedly,  that,  regarding  the  foe  he  had  to  combat, 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with,  and  the  means  at  his 
disposal,  Wellington,  as  a  general,  never  had  an  equal.  No ; 
neither  in  modem  times,  nor  in  remote  antiquity.  I  do  mean 
to  express  my  full  conviction  that,  could  the  heroes  of  the 
past  appear  once  more  amongst  us,  answering  their  summons 
from  the  roll-call  of  fame,  they  would,  as  the  world's  warriors 
of  our  day  have  done,  recognise  him  as  their  head,  and  serve 
beneath  his  banner.  Yes,  we  have  beheld  him,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  its  choicest  spirits,  the  chosen  of  the 
earth.     Marshals  and  kings  and  emperors  have  followed  him, 

To  Major-General  Cameron,  on  the  death  of  his  Son. 

*'  You  will  always  regret  and  lament  his  loss,  I  am  convinced  ;  but  I  hope 
that  you  will  derive  some  consolation  from  the  reflection,  that  he  fell  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  at  the  head  of  your  brave  regiment,  loved  and  re- 
spected by  all  that  knew  him,  in  an  action  in  which,  if  possible,  the  British 
troops  surpassed  everything  they  had  ever  done  before.  .  .  At  all  events. 
Providence  having  deprived  you  of  your  son,  I  cannot  conceive  a  string  of 
circumstances  more  honourable  and  glorious  than  those  under  which  he  lost 
his  life  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  Believe  me,  however,  that,  though  I  am 
fully  alive  to  all  those  honourable  circumstances  attending  his  death,  1  must 
sincerely  condole  with  you  upon  your  loss." 

To  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

"  You  will  readily  give  credit  to  the  existence  of  the  extreme  grief  with 
which  I  announce  to  you  the  death  of  your  gaUant  brother,  in  consequence  of 
a  wound  received  in  our  great  battle  of  yesterday  [  Waterloo].  .  .  I  cannot 
express  to  you  the  regret  and  sorrow  with  which  I  look  round  me  and  contem- 
plate the  loss  which  I  have  sustained,  particularly  in  your  brother.  The  glory 
resulting  from  such  dctiotis,  so  dearly  hottghtf  is  no  consolation,  to  me,  nor  can 
I  suggest  it  as  any  to  govt,  and  his  friends" 

To  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

**  I  am  very  sorry  to  inform  you  that  your  brother,  Fitzroy,  is  very  severely 
wounded,  and  has  lost  his  right  arm.  I  have  just  seen  him,  and  he  is  per- 
fectly free  from  fever,  and  as  well  as  anybody  could  be  under  such  circum- 
stances. .  .  .  You  will  readily  believe  how  much  concerned  I  am  for  his 
misfortune.  Indeed^  the  losses  I  have  sustained  have  quite  broken  me  down  ; 
and  I  have  no  feeling  for  the  advantages  we  have  acquired," 
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the  elected  leader  of  their  yeteran  hosts,  and  never  followed 
him  except  to  yictory; — ^victories,  be  it  remembered,  oyer 
which  humanity  need  not  mourn,  nor  honour  blush,  for  they 
were  unborn  of  ambition  and  unsullied  by  rapacity.  Through 
war's  dire  atmosphere  they  shine  aloof^  in  constellated  gran- 
deur— ^all  radiant  with  its  glory,  but  divested  of  its  guilt, 
through  their  redeeming  motive— a  world's  emancipation. 
In  Wellington's  behalf,  therefore,  we  betray  no  arrogance. 
We  but  vindicate  the  claim  which  Europe  has  accorded,  and 
which  has  been  more  than  justified  by  results.  We  only 
anticipate  what  history  will  record,  and  what  she  already  has 
commenced  recording.  We  but  feebly  follow  the  example  of 
our  day,  which,  with  impatient  gratitude,  has  forestalled  pos- 
terity, and  unveiled  to  him,  before  death,  his  dawning  im- 
mortality. Almost  canonised  in  life,  he  breathes  amid  his 
relics.  He  walks  abroad  impeded  by  his  monuments.  Our 
streets  and  squares  and  briflges,  as  he  passes,  speak  to  him 
of  the  name  which  England's  children's  children  will  learn 
by  heart.  Columns  and  statues  and  triumphal  arches  awake 
the  past  and  typify  the  future.  Through  her  Alisons  and 
Napiers,  the  anointed  of  the  shrine,  the  awful  oracle  itself 
has  spoken.  Wellington  has  heard  the  deathless  words. 
Hereafter  is  to  hear,  and  which  *'  unborn  ages  "  will  accept 
and  venerate. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Curran's  manDer  in  private. — His  powers  of  imitation  as  described  by  Lord 
Byron. — His  story-telling. — Curran  at  the  Priory. — His  mule. — Anecdote. 
— His  choice  of  associates. — His  "  Croppy  heifer  spared  by  Holt." — Notice 
of  Holt,  a  rebel  leader. — Curran  visits  Paris  in  1814. — His  dejection  during 
his  stay. — His  letter  to  Mr  Lube. — Visits  London  and  Cheltenham. — In- 
troduces the  author  to  Mr  Perry,  proprietor  of  the  Momifig  Chronicle, — 

His  kind  letter. — Perry's  hospitality. — Mr  Tiemey*s  bon-mot  on  it. 

• 

It  was  during  Mr  Curran's  occupancy  of  the  Bolls'  Bench 
that  I  had  the  happiness  of  maHng  his  acquaintance.  It 
soon  became  intimacy,  and  so  continued  to  his  death.  A 
higher  privilege  could  scarcely  be  enjoyed  than  that  which 
his  society  conferred.  Its  simplicity  was  its  greatest  charm. 
He  could  afford  to  discard  his  greatness,  and  he  did  so. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  senator,  or  the  orator,  or  the 
judicial  dignitary,  or  the  superior  in  any  way,  about  him ; 
but  he  was  Curran,  better  and  greater  than  all  of  them 
combined.  Ostentation  was  a  stranger  to  his  home,  so  was 
formality  of  any  kind.  His  table  was  simple,  his  wines 
choice,  his  welcome  warm,  and  his  conversation  a  luxuiy 
indeed.  His  habits  were  peculiar — some  of  them  perhaps 
eccentric.  For  instance,  an  old  person  was  scarcely  ever 
seen  within  his  dwelling.  I  can  remember  but  three,  and 
they  were  professionally  connected  with  himself  or  his 
Court.  Although,  as  has  been  seen,  risking  his  life  reck- 
lessly enough,  he  had  an  aversion  to  anything  that  was 
associated  with  death.  Hence,  the  aspect  of  old  age  de- 
pressed him,  while  youth's  joyousness  seemed  to  revive  his 
own.  Of  his  early  bar  associates,  whose  countenances  in- 
dicated the  ravages  of  time,  I  never  remember  one  as  a 
guest  at  the  Priory.  But  it  was  a  daily  custom,  when  his 
Court  had  risen,  to  stroll  through  the  hall,  recruiting  his 
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dinner  company  from  the  juniors.  There  were  seldom  more 
than  half-a-dozen,  and  it  was  on  such  occasions  he  shone  to 
most  advantage.  We  have  a  picture,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
of  the  kind  of  intercourse  in  which  he  found  most  enjoyment. 
"  I  don't  go,"  he  says,  writing  from  London,  "  to  Paris  for 
society — ^it  is  a  mere  name ;  but  the  thing  is  to  be  found  no- 
where, even  in  this  chilly  region.  I  question  if  it  is  much 
better  in  Paris.  Here  the  parade  is  g^oss,  and  cold,  and 
vulgar ;  there,  it  is,  no  doubt,  more  flippant,  and  the  attitude 
more  graceful :  but,  in  either  place,  is  not  society  equally  a 
tyrant  and  a  slave?  The  judgment  despises  it,  and  the 
heart  renounces  it.  We  seek  it  because  we  are  idle — ^we 
are  idle  because  we  are  silly ;  the  natural  remedy  is  some 
social  intercourse,  of  which  a  few  drops  would  restore ;  but 
we  swallow  the  whole  phial,  and  are  sicker  of  the  remedy 
than  we  were  of  the  disease.  We  do  not  reflect  that  the 
variety  of  converse  is  found  only  with  a  veryfsw^  selected  by  our 
regard,  and  is  ever  lost  in  a  promiscuous  rabble,  in  whom 
we  C€uinot  have  any  real  interest,  and  where  all  is  monotony. 
We  have  had  it  sometimes  at  the  Piioiy,  notwithstanding 
the  bias  of  the  ball,  which  still  made  it  run  to  a  particular 
side,  I  have  enjoyed  it,  not  long  since,  for  a  few  hours  in  a 
week,  with  as  small  a  number,  where,  too,  there  was  no 
smartness,  no  wit,  no  pretty  affectation,  no  repartee :  but*, 
where  the  heart  will  talk,  the  tongue  may  be  silent — a  look 
will  be  a  sentence,  and  the  shortest  phrase  a  volume."  There 
was  no  vanity  in  his  saying  that  '*  the  ball  had  a  bias  which 
made  it  run  to  a  particular  side."  Indeed,  the  vanity  would 
have  been,  in  his  affecting  to  be  ignorant  of  what  was  so  very 
obvious  to  everybody  else. 

No  one  who  did  not  see  him  when  he  was  at  his  best  can 
have  any  idea  of  his  exquisite  companionship.  There  was 
undoubtedly  a  reverse  to  the  medal.  He  was  occasionally 
the  dullest  of  the  dull,  weighed  down  to  the  earth  by  some 
constitutional  dejection.  He  was  very  far  from  being  a 
happy  man.  Social  misfortune  aggravated  a  melancholy 
which  was  inherent  in  his  nature.  When  irritated  or  dis- 
composed, he  could  render  himself,  as  I  have  heard,  though 
I  had  no  experience  of  it,  inconceivably  disagreeable.  This, 
however,  was  rare,  and,  when  he  was  in  one  of  his  happy 
veins,  no  one  ever  equalled  him.     Lord  Byron  wrote  of  him 
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that  be  had  fifty  faces :  he  might  have  added,  fifty  voices 
and  fifty  natures,  in  the  assumption  of  which  he,  for  the 
moment,  merged  his  own  identity.     His  powers  of  imitation 
were  marvellous  and  irresistible.     He  was  the  parish  priest, 
the  Mimster  peasant,  the  coal-quay  fish  woman,  the  jovial 
squireen,  and  the  illiterate  esquire,  each  in  their  turn,  and 
each  a  fac-simile.     He  not  merely  aped  the  manner,  but  he 
either  displayed  the  mind  of  the  individual,  or  ascribed  to 
him  some  drollery  which  much  enhanced  the  humour  of  the 
assumption.     Thus,  when  asked  by  Lord  Byron  to  give  him 
some  idea  of  Mr  Grattan,  bowing  lowly  to  the  ground,  he 
expressed  "  his  gratitude,  that  neither  in  person  or  gesture 
was  he  obnoxious  to  imitation."     That  great  man  being,  in 
fact,  composed  of  peculiarities.     In  stock  stories  his  treasury 
was  rich,  and  the  perilous  attempt  to  draw  on  it  was  gene- 
rally assigned  to  me.     However,  failure  was  rare.     He  was 
too  simple  to  suspect,  and  too  facile  to  refuse.     For  instance, 
when  the  vulgar  pomposity  of  the  Mayor  of  Cork  was  to  be 
elicited,  the  wine  was  tasted,  the  lips  were  smacked,  and 
the  glass  held  up  scientifically  to  the  candle.     "  Mr  Curran, 
this  strikes  me  as  very  fine  claret."     "  0  dear !  you  are  very 
good  to  say  so ;  it's  the  red- wax,  the  best  I  have.     I  can't 
compliment  you  as  my  cousin  the  Mayor  of  Cork  did  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  when  he  was  entertaining  him :  '  Mr  Mayor, 
this  is  very  choice  wine.'     '  Does  your  Excellency  think  so  ? 
Why,  it  is  good  wine  your  Excellency,  but  it^s  nothing  at  all 
to  some  Fve  got  in  my  cellar ^^     And  then  he  followed  up  his 
own  jest  with  the  short,  sharp,  dry,  familiar  laugh,  which  he 
never  refused  to  that  of  another.    When  Curran  really  enjoyed 
his  evening,  and  the  bottle  had  circulated  sufficiently,  it  was 
sometimes  his  custom,  if  the  weather  permitted,  to  adjourn 
to  the  gardens.     The  walk  was  refreshing,  and  always  pre- 
luded grilled  bones,  and  plenty  of  what  i^i  Lreland  were  tiien 
called    "the  matarials," — namely,  scalding  water,  lemon, 
sugar,  and  the  pottheen — ^for  a  definition  of  which,  see  Miss 
Edgeworth.     There  were  beds  prepared  for  the  guests  at  the 
Priory — a  precaution  by  no  means  inconsiderate.     When 
breakfast  came,  it  was  sometimes  problematical  how  the  party 
were  to  return.     If  all  was  propitious,  the  carriage  was  in 
waiting;  if  a  cloud  was  seen,  however,  the  question  came, 
"  Gentlemen,  how  do  you  propose  getting  to  Court?"   Omin- 
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ouB  was  the  Bilcnco  wliich  ushered  in  the  summons.  ^^  Richard, 
harness  tlie  mule  to  tlic  jaunting-car,  and  take  the  gentlemen 
to  town  r'  One  of  this  worthy  animal's  most  favourite  pas- 
times was  to  carry  tlie  company  into  a  pool  of  water  which 
lay  by  the  road-side  I  Of  course  the  host  knew  nothing  of 
the  mule's  jocularity,  and  most  certainly  it  never  was  sug- 
gested to  him  by  any  refusal  of  an  invitation  to  the  Priory. 

Altliough  himself  so  admirable  a  mimic,  he  by  no  meaofi 
relished  being  made  a  subject.  One  day  being  apprised  that 
a  gentleman  then  present  personated  him  to  the  life,  Gurran 
affected  to  request  a  performance ;  entreaty  and  evasion  were 
more  than  once  repeated,  when  he  terminated  the  scene: 
"Well,  indeed,  my  dear  W.,  I'm  sadly  disappointed.  It 
must  be  an  amusing  thing  to  see  a  cat  running  across  a  piano 
— aud  calling  it  music J^ 

Mr  Curran  sprang  from  the  people,*  and  he  not  only  never 
forgot  it,  but  was  proud  of  it.     His  associates  were  not  of  the 

*  Mr  Curran  was  particularly  sensitiye  to  any  marie  of  respect  or  confidenoe 
on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders.  In  one  of  his  little  poems  he  commemoiateBy 
with  much  satis&ction, 

"  A  croppy  heifer  spared  by  Holf 

This  Holt  was  an  extraordinary  man.  He  was  a  farmer  and  dealer  in  wooli 
originally  keeping  aloof  from  politics.  Of  a  liberal  cast  of  mind,  however,  ho 
refused  to  take  any  part  against  his  Roman  Catholic  coimtrymen.  This,  in 
such  times,  was  quite  sufficient  to  render  him  a  marked  man,  and  being  so, 
a  domiciliary  visit  was  paid  to  his  house  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion 
of  1798.  He  was  not  at  home,  and  the  visitors  burned  the  house  and  pro- 
perty to  ashes  !  Eendered  desperate  by  this,  he  repaired  to  a  cave  in  tiid 
DevU's  Glen,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  Here  he  foimd  some  United  Irish- 
men, refugees  like  himself,  and,  in  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  was,  was  easUy 
persuaded  to  take  the  oath  and  become  their  general.  In  a  week  he  was  ib 
the  head  of  116  men,  and  many  hundreds  afterwards  joined  him.  He  became 
an  admirable  guerilla  chief,  and,  during  six  months,  kept  the  whole  power  of 
the  Government  at  bay.  "Well  acquainted  with  the  Wicklow  mountains,  and 
possessing  both  skill  and  intrepidity,  Holt  proved  himself  more  than  a  match 
for  the  King^s  officers.  At  length  some  noble  traits  of  character  which  he 
exhibited  induced  Lord  Powerscourt  to  open  a  negotiation  with  him.  Holt 
consented  to  expatriate  himself  to  New  South  Wales,  which  he  did  ;  but  soon 
receiving  a  free  pardon,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  died  m  1826.  Holt 
was  a  very  superior  man  of  his  class,  and  proved  himself  a  formidable  antago- 
nist. He  wrote  and  published  his  life.  His  men,  in  one  of  their  forays, 
carried  off,  with  other  cattle,  a  cow  of  Curran' s,  whose  house  was  near  the 
mountains.  However,  when  Holt  saw  the  initials  "J.  P.  C."  bi*anded  on  one 
of  the  horns,  he  guessed  to  whom  the  animal  belonged,  and  sent  it  back  with 
a  complimentary  apology. 
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aristocracy,  if  indeed  sucli  a  tenn  was  applicable  to  the  very- 
arrogant  and  very  ignorant  persons  who  at  that  time  usurped 
it  in  Ireland.  He  heartily  despised  them.  He  never  was  of 
the  Castle  or  their  set  Before  the  Union,  he  was  generally 
in  opposition,  and  after  that,  the  Viceroy  appeared  to  him 
only  as  a  titled  memorial  of  the  country's  degradation.  He 
used  to  talk,  indeed,  of  his  poor  cottage,  as  he  called  it, 
having  been  graced  by  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  land — not 
culled,  for  their  birth,  from  a  dull  peerage,  nor  for  their  pos- 
sessions, from  an  ignorant  proprietary — ^but  from  men  risen 
from  the  ranks  ;  from  the  Duquerys,  Yelvertons,  and  Grattans, 
whose  personal  merits  "  flung  pedigree  into  the  shade." 
He  dearly  loved  society ;  but,  for  him,  its  greatest  charm 
was  to  be  found  in  the  simple  intercourse  of  a  few  chosen  and 
familiar  friends.  Of  such  society  he  was  the  life  and  soul, 
and  ever  exhibited  in  his  own  manner  that  easy  and  urbane 
courteousness  which,  if  not  derived  from  nature,  is  very 
diflScult  of  acquisition. 

Alienated  from  the  bustle  of  the  bar,  and  having  relin- 
quished the  occupations  of  the  bench,  Mr  Curran's  mind 
began  to  prey  upon  itself,  and  the  dejection,  to  which  even 
his  youth  had  been  subject,  grew  with  his  years  into  con- 
firmed hypochondriasm.  This  he  vainly  endeavoured  to 
dispel  by  travelling.  He  paid  Paris  another  visit  in  1814, 
but  it  was  only  to  find  that 

"  Coeluin,  non  animam  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt.*' 

He  saw  nothing  there  but  "  close  dirty  streets,  stewing  play- 
houses, and  a  burning  sun,"  which  "  completed  the  extreme 
dejection  of  his  spirits,  and  made  him  fit  for  nothing."  The 
following  letter,  which  his  son  kindly  permits  me  to  insert, 
reveals  but  too  distinctly  the  despondence  under  which  he 
suffered.  It  is  addressed  to  our  common  and  most  excellent 
friend,  Mr  Lube,  a  member  both  of  the  English  and  the  Irish 

bars  : — 

Paris,  Augttst  3,  1814. 

"  Dear  L., — I  received  your  kind  letter,  and  thank  you  for 
it ;  '  levins  fit,'  &c.  When  I  came  here  I  intended  to  have 
scribbled  some  little  journal  of  what  I  met.  I  am  now  sorry 
I  did  not — things  so  soon  become  familiar,  and  appear  not 
worth  notice ;  besides,  I  have  not  been  well  since  I  came 
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here.  If  I  had  written  and  sent  it  to  jon,  it  would  have  beat 
a  tissue  of  astonishment,  or  affliction,  or  disgust.  I  see 
clearly  I  am  likely  to  he  drammed  out  of  this  sad  wodd.  I 
fear  war  will  soon  unfold  her  tattered  hanners  on  the  Con- 
tinent. This  poor  country  is  in  a  deplorahle  state  ;  a  mined 
nohlesse,  a  famished  clergy,  a  depopulated  nation,  a  state  of 
smothered  war  hetwecn  the  upstarts  and  the  restored ;  tfaeir 
finances  most  distressed ;  the  military  spirits  divided,  dtf 
most  opposite  opinions  as  to  the  lasting  of  the  present  fim 
of  things— everything  imhinged;  yet  I  really  sympatfaue 
with  this  worried,  amiahle,  and  perhaps  contemptible  pec^ 
— so  full  of  talent  and  of  vice,  so  frivolous,  so  inconstant  imd 
prone  to  change,  so  ferocious  too  in  their  fickleness ;  ahoot 
six  revolutions  within  twenty  years,  and  as  fresh  as  ever  ht 
a  new  dance.  These  strange  vicissitudes  of  man  draw  teazs, 
but  they  also  teach  wisdom.  These  awful  reverses  mab 
one  ashamed  of  being  engrossed  by  mere  self,  and  examining 
a  louse  through  a  microscope  ;  '  complain  of  grie^  complam 
thou  art  a  man.' 

"  I  never  so  completely  found  my  mind  a  magic-Iantem; 
such  a  rapid  succession  of  disjointed  images  !  the  past,  the 
present,  the  future  possible.  One  ought  not  to  be  hasty  in 
taking  up  bad  impressions,  and  I  need  not  say  that  three 
weeks  can  give  but  little  room  for  exact  observation ;  bnt 
from  what  I  do  see,  and  learn  from  others  who  have  seen  long 
and  deeply,  I  have  conceived  the  worst  of  social  Paris. 
Everything  on  the  surface  is  abominable  ;  beastlinesses  that 
even  with  us  do  not  exist ;  they  actually  seem  in  talk  and  in 
practice  to  cultivate  a  familiarity  with  nastiness.  In  every 
public  place  they  are  spitting  on  your  shoes,  in  your  plate, 
almost  in  your  mouth.  Such  community  of  secretions,  with, 
I  think,  scarcely  any  exception,  is  not  to  be  borne.  Then 
the  contrast  makes  it  worse ;  gaudiness  more  striking  by 
filth ;  the  splendid  palace  for  the  ruler,  the  hovels  and  the 
sink  for  the  ruled ;  the  fine  box  for  the  despot,  the  pigeon- 
holes for  the  people ;  and  it  strikes  me  with  sadness  tiiat  the 
women  can  be  little  more  than  figurantes,  much  more  the 
property — and  that  a  very  abused  property — than  the  pro- 
prietors, receiving  a  mock  reverence  merely  to  carry  on  the 
drama,  but  neither  cherished  nor  respected.  What  a  reflec- 
tion if,  as  I  fear,  it  is  true  that  the  better  half  of  the  species 
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(for  Bach  I  really  think  them  when  fitly  placed)  shonld.be  bo 
sacrificed !  How  yile  the  feeling  and  the  taste  that  can  de- 
grade them  from  being  the  real  directors  and  mistresses  of 
man,  to  be  the  mere  soubrettes  of  society,  gilded  and  smart, 
and  dexterous  and  vicious,  giving  up  idl  that  exalts  and 
endears  them  in  their  proper  characters  of  wives  and  friends, 
and  partners  in  good,  and  consolers  in  adverse  fortunes! 
Even  before  the  Eevolution,  manners  were  bad  enough,  but 
many  causes  since  have  rubbed  off  the  gilding ;  the  banish- 
ment of  the  nobles,  the  succession  of  low  men  to  power ;  and, 
more  than  all,  the  elevation  of  plebeian  soldiers  to  high  rank, 
promoting  of  course  their  trulls  to  a  station  where  manners 
and  morals  were  under  their  influence ;  and  this,  added  to 
the  horrible  example  set  by  Buonaparte  himself  in  his  own 
interior,  putting  everything  honest  or  sacred  out  of  counte- 
nance and  out  of  &shion.  Add  to  this,  what  must  have  sent 
down  the  contagion  to  the  lower  orders — ^the  conscription ; 
the  wretched  men  marrying  witbout  preference,  merely  to 
avoid  the  army,  and  then  running  into  that  army  to  escape 
from  their  ill-chosen  partners ;  all  these  causes  must  have 
conspired  to  make  a  frightfrd  carnage  in  manners,  and  morals 
too.  In  short,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  single  monster  has 
done  more  to  demoralise  and  uncivilise  this  countiy  than  a 
century  can  repair.  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  same 
causes  the  growing  &naticism  of  England.  In  Ireland  we 
had  little  to  lose  in  civilisation  ;  but  look  at  our  late  extra- 
vagances, and  see  at  least  how  much  we  have  lost  in  our 
own  and  in  the  opinion  of  others.  For  years  to  come  I  see 
no  hope  ;  we  have  the  anguish  of  being  ourselves  the  cause 
of  not  going  forward  a  little  in  the  march  of  the  world,  but 
of  still  remaining  a  bye-word  among  nations.  Patriotic 
affectation  is  almost  as  bad  as  personal,  but  I  declare  I  think 
these  things  do  a  good  deal  in  sinking  my  health,  which  is 
far  from  good ;  my  spirits  quite  on  the  ground ;  and  yet  as 
to  Ireland  I  never  saw  but  one  alternative — a  bridewell  or  a 
guardhouse  ;  with  England  the  first,  with  France  the  other. 
We  might  have  a  mollification,  and  the  bolts  lightened,  and 
a  chance  of  progression,  but  that  I  now  give  up. 

*'  I  really  wish  the  thing  with  myself  over ;  and,  trust  me, 
that  wish  is  not  irreligious  or  peevish,  but  rather  a  good- 
humoured  feeling  that,  not  wishing  to  eat  more,  I  may  be 

2e 
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better  by  rising  from  table :  '  enough  is  as  good  as  a 
feast' 

'^  I  am  every  hour  more  and  more  confirmed  as  to  mjidns 
of  society.  It  is  not  for  those  that  think  or  feel — ^it  is  one 
fool  getting  on  the  back  of  many  to  fly  firom  himBelf.  hi 
France  you  can  scarcely  make  even  that  experiment :  £»  all 
here  agree  that,  at  the  present  moment,  all  society  is  dead. 
Nor  is  it  wonderful  that,  when  all  the  actors  on  the  great 
scene  are  changed,  the  parts  should  be  badly  performed ;  but 
still  I  have  found  society,  as  it  is  called,  and  met  a  g^reat  deal 
of  kindness,  and  some  persons  of  talent ;  but,  even  there,  I 
foimd  society  an  orchestra,  where  the  fiddlers  were  putting 
one  another  out,  or  rather  where  one  played  a  solo,  and 
every  other  bow  was  soaped. 

'^  At  this  moment  my  friend  enters ;  he  differs  totally  firom 
my  opinion,  sa3ring,  *  I  have  lived  single  in  a  great  city ;  few 
fiiends,  many  acquaintances.  I  think  I  have  done  right,  and 
shall  continue.  Sameness  would  cloy.  How  many  happy 
matches  have  you  seen?  How  many  &ithful  friendships? 
Too  much  intimacy  lays  you  bare ;  your  little  infirmities 
diminish  respect,  perhaps  excite  disgust,  perhaps  end  in 
hatred.  With  the  same  persons,  and  those  few,  what  chance 
of  having  yourself,  or  finding  in  them,  the  attachment,  the 
good  temper,  and  good  sense  necessary  for  bearing  and  for- 
bearing ?  You  have  complained  of  having  been  spit  upon, 
but  you  can  easily  curse  them,  make  a  polite  bow,  and  go 
away,  but  that  would  be  no  cause  for  breaking  a  closer 
attachment.  Are  you  not  conscious  that  you  have  observed, 
since  we  have  been  so  much  together,  some  faults  in  me  not 
observed  before  ?  Have  you  no  suspicion  of  reprisal  ? '  All 
this  I  treated  as  misanthropic  cant :  he  retorted  on  me. 
'What  is  your  select  attachment  but  general  intolerance? 
What  is  this  syrup  of  concentrated  affection  but  extract  fi-om 
the  wormwood  of  embittered  irritability?  When  has  any 
man  ever  found  the  male  or  the  female  inmate  always  equal, 
patient,  and  amiable  ?  Or  even  suppose  it,  will  not  sic^ess 
or  death  rend  the  bond,  and  leave  you  or  them  in  a  desert  ? 
As  to  me,  I  can  bear  almost  everybody — ^the  gravedigger  I 
laugh  at.  I  cannot  weep  over  myself  when  I'm  gone,  and  I 
will  not  over  anybody  else.'  He  pressed  me  to  say  if  I 
seriously  thought  there  was  nothing  in  these  topics.     I  told 
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him  I  had  frequently  been  presented  with  them  before,  but  was 
not  exactly  in  a  frame  for  an  ulterius  concilium.  In  truth,  it  was 
rather  memory  awakened,  than  opinion  shaken,  that  made  me 
disposed  to  silence ;  but  of  this  enough  for  the  present. 

"  I  found  myself  all  abaft.    We  agreed  to  go  to  la  Chambre 
des  DSputes.     One  of  the  members  chanced  to  have  heard  of 
my  name,  was  extremely  courteous,  lamented  that  I  should 
be  a  mere  auditor,  but  he  would  take  care  that  I  should  be 
placed  according  to  my  high  worthiness.     We  were  accord- 
ingly placed  aux  premihres  tribunes.     The  question  was  to 
be  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  of  a  previous  censorship. 
The  Baron  had  some  diiBficulty  in  working  us  forward,  and 
said  how  happy  he  was  in  succeeding.     I  assiu:ed  him  I  was 
greatly  delighted  by  the  difficulty,  as  it  marked  the  just 
point  of  solicitude  of  the  public.     The  chamber  is  very  hand- 
some.    The  president  faces  the  Assembly.     Before  him  is  a 
tribune,  which  the  orator  ascends,  and  reads  his  speech  with 
his  back  to  the  president.    We  waited  anxiously.     I  thought 
I  shared  in  the  throb  of  a  public  heart.     We  observed  some 
bustle.     The  seats  of  the  interior,  reserved  for  the  members, 
became  crowded  to  excess  by  ladies,  admitted,  I  do  not  know 
how.     The  order  for  strangers  to  retire  was  read — the  ladies 
would  not  stir.     The  president  could  find  no  remedy,  and  ad- 
journed the  house  to  next  day.    I  was  rather  disgusted.    The 
Baron  asked  me  what  we  would  have  done  in  England  ?     I 
said  we  had  too  much  respect  for  our  ladies  to  permit  them 
to  remain.     He  shook  his  head.     I  did  not  imderstand  what 
he  meant.     But  does  not  this  prove  what  I  said  a  day  or  two 
ago  (for  this  is  written  by  starts)  to  be  true,  *  that  women 
here  have  only  a  mock  respect  ? '     If  real,  would  they  have 
dreamed  of  such  a  silly  termagancy?    Does  it  not  mark 
their  unfeeling  coxcombry  and  apathy  in  the  public  interest, 
and  how  fit  they  are  to  be  the  mothers  of  the  Gracchi  ?    And 
yet  women  here  are  vain  of  their  sway.     I  can  imagine  no- 
thing more  humiliating  than  such  Satumalian  licentiousness. 
"  However,  I  went  next  day.     There  was  a  previous  list 
of  the  orators,  pro  and  con.     They  mounted  alternately,  and 
read  written  speeches.     The  echo  was  strong ;  I  lost  much. 
But  how  can  any  man  read  his  own  speech  ?     He  may  the 
speech  of  the  dead  or  the  absent.     It  is  anything  but  discus- 
sion.   The  orator  swabs  his  face,  notwithstanding  the  sedate- 
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iiesB  of  the  exertion,  and  when  he  Btope  to  drink,  which  k  a 
])art  of  the  performance,  the  whole  Asieinblj  K^n^lA  their 
kerchiefs,  and  trumpet  in  the  most  perfect  time  and  unisooi 
to  the  great  animation  and  interest  of  the  speech,  and  no 
doubt  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  auditors,  who  must  hsye 
Iiad  their  secretions  brimful  during  their  attention.  Tk 
question  will  not  probably  be  decided  in  many  days.  Tk 
press  is  surely  the  great  sentinel — ^it  gives  the  light  to  see 
and  the  tongue  to  speak.  They  say  the  Bnssians  always 
cat  the  candles  before  they  swallow  the  people.  I  can't  tdl 
you  how  interested  I  am.  I  begin  to  doubt  if  man  ought  to 
be  monopolised,  or  his  taper,  however  dim  it  may  be,  pot 
under  the  bushel  of  mere  private  confined  affection.  Some, 
it  seems,  are  afraid  of  the  sudden  mischie&  that  mi^ 
arise  among  a  volatile  people  if  restraint  were  removed  too 
soon.  I  own  it  never  was  my  notion ;  but  I  know  not  how 
far  these  fears  may  be  real  or  feigned.  Such  is  the  &te  of 
revolutions — nothing  certain  but  blood.  The  march  of  the 
captives  begins  through  a  red  sea,  and  after  forty  years  in 
seeking  new  abodes  and  strange  gods,  the  leader  seldcnn 
sees  the  promised  land,  or,  at  least,  dies  before  his  foot  has 
touched  it.  What  is  it — ^here  at  least — ^but  the  Bnccession  of 
wretches  doing  the  duty  of  the  hangman,  till  it  is  the  turn  of 
each  to  be  the  victim  ?  These  thoughts  ofi;en  console  me. 
My  dear  friend,  we  must  stay  as  we  are  ;  but  let  ns  look  at 
the  history  of  the  past,  and  the  acts  of  the  present  men,  and 
learn  to  be  patient  and  modest. 

"  You  can't  forget  my  hatred  of  Buonaparte ;  everything  I 
hear  confirms  it.  When  I  went  up  to  see  his  famous  column 
at  Boulogne,  the  poor  muse  I  thought  was  left  behind  whis- 
pered at  the  moment — 

*  When  ambition  achieves  her  desire, 

How  Fortune  must  laugh  at  the  joke ! 
You  mounted  a  pillar  of  fire, — 
You  sink  in  a  pillar  of  smoke.* 

I  am  greatly  pleased  to  have  this  man's  extinction  marked  by 
so  much  abject  degradation.  These  butchers  and  robbers, 
called  conquerors,  have  kept  their  vices  up  by  the  splendour 
of  their  rise  or  fall ;  but  what  a  fall  has  tiiis  man  had  I  He 
retires,  instead  of  falling  like  a  brave  highwayman,  or  as 
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Catiline  did ;  he  dwindles  into  an  icicle,  and  plays  the  pitiful 
tricks  of  power  among  fishermen  and  washerwomen.  After 
losing  the  game  of  the  world,  he  sits  down  like  a  child  to 
make  castles  with  cards.  Even  his  military  talents  are 
questioned.  They  say  that,  having  no  respect  for  property 
or  person,  he  extorted  such  sums  of  money  and  thousands  of 
men,  as  made  resistance  physically  impossible,  even  notwith- 
standing an  infinite  nimiber  of  mistakes  of  head  and  violences 
of  temper ;  but  here,  you  know,  I  am  speaking  without  book. 
Still  he  had  laid  hold  of  the  gaudiness  of  many,  and  is  talked 
of  with  regret ;  but  his  rising  again  is,  I  trust  in  God,  im- 
possible. I  do  believe  the  present  rulers  mean  very  well, 
though  the  King  has  none  of  the  vices  that  might  recommend 
him  here.  I  believe  he  is  well  taught  in  the  school  of 
adversity,  and  has  a  respect  for  whatever  is  good  and  honest. 
Whether  he  be  bigoted,  I  don't  know.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  shut  the  shops  on  Sunday,  and  to  carry  the  Host  in  pro- 
cession, but  both  failed ;  they  were,  however,  desisted  from 
with  great  temper. 

"  I  now  regret  that  I  did  not  throw  upon  paper  the  things 
that  occurred  every  day.  I  have  often  regretted  the  omis- 
sion. I  would  advise  you  to  keep  a  journal  of  that  kind ;  it 
will  cost  very  little  trouble,  and  will  have  the  freshness  of 
being  ready  gathered,  not  faded  by  forgetfulness,  and  cold 
and  laboured  recollection.  Even  while  I  have  been  scrib- 
bling this,  many  incidents,  that  glowed  vrith  life  at  the  mo- 
ment, have  so  lost  their  life,  that  though  I  rolled  them,  they 
threw  up  nothing  but  water,  and  would  be  rotten  before  they 
could  reach  you,  so  I  ceased  all  attempts  to  revive  them.  I 
had  twenty  things,  the  first  few  days,  to  say  of  my  host  and 
his  wife,  and  his  daughter.  It  seems  they  fled  to  Lubeck  at 
the  first  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  children  were 
bom  there ;  the  girl,  I  thought,  seemed  to  have  a  good  opi- 
nion of  me,  and  I  thought  her  good  taste  ought  to  make 
amends  for  her  want  of  beauty,  and  certainly  she  had  brought 
a  very  scanty  viaticum  of  charms  from  the  north.  About 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  meaning  to  be  very  sweet,  she 
assured  me  I  had  the  best  English  accent  she  ever  heard, 
and  that  it  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  her  English 
master.     During  this  chat,  in  marches  this  teacher.     The 
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scoundrel  is  a  German,  who  went  to  London  at  five-aod- 
twenty,  and  returned,  after  four  years,  to  teach  the  purity  of 
their  language  in  Paris.  Poor  girl  I  I  turned  her  regimentals 
at  the  moment,  and  remanded  her  to  her  ugliness.  How- 
ever, all  is  well,  for  she  knows  nothing  of  the  crime,  or  the 
sentence,  or  the  pardon.  The  father  and  mother  are  veiy 
good  sort  of  people,  and  have  saved  me  from  some  small  im- 
positions, for  really  nothing  can  be  so  shameless  and  abject 
as  the  frauds  upon  strangers.  Even  at  the  coffee-house  where 
I  breakfast,  the  keeper  of  it-*— a  very  genteel  woman — ^makes 
me  almost  every  day  pay  a  different  price  for  the  same  thing. 
It  is  still  only  fair  to  say,  the  French  are  the  civilest  people 
upon  earth,  and  I  really  believe  sincerely  good  -  natured 
to  strangers.  Two  nights  ago  I  was  overtaken  by  the 
national  guard ;  I  asked  the  officer  my  way ;  he  answered  so 
courteously,  that  I  ventured  a  question  or  two  more  ;  he  con- 
tinued the  same  good  nature,  and  the  private  next  behind 
him  assisted  in  doing  the  duties  of  hospitality.  I  said  I 
was  afraid  he  had  led  me  to  pass  the  line  of  respect  to  him ; 
but  his  answer  was,  and  in  the  kindest  tone,  ^  Sir,  a  stranger 
comme  il  faut  can  never  pass  it  in  France.'  I  doubt  if  I 
should  have  found  it  so  in  England.  Apropos  I  I  am  quite 
sure  the  two  nations  hate  each  other  as  devoutly  as  ever; 
and  I  think  their  respective  imperfections  of  character  will 
be  kept  alive  by  the  mutual  spirit  of  contempt.  Paris  will 
think  it  graceful  to  be  volatile  as  long  as  London  thinks  it 
dignified  to  be  dull.— J.  P.  GJ' 

Curran  also  frequently  visited  both  London  and  Cheltenham, 
and  it  was  my  good  fortune  generally  to  accompany  him. 
On  one  occasion,  however,  having  preceded  him  to  town,  he 
very  kindly  offered  me  the  following  letter  of  introduction. 
I  insert  it,  not  merely  as  my  credential  to  the  reader,  but 
because  I  cherish  it  as  the  precious  and  flattering  relic  of  a 
friendship  which  was  the  honour  and  happiness  of  my  youth. 

"llih  October  l^lQ, 

"My  dear  friend, — ^You  know  how  squeamish  I  am  of 
introducing.  I  do  not  make  any  attempt  of  that  kind,  for 
the  bearer  is  Charles  Phillips,  whom  you  well  know  already, 
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and  I  am  paying  a  compliment  to  my  own  vanity  by  giving 
him  this,  as  it  tells  two  things  I  am  proud  of ;  one,  that  I 
know  him ;  the  second,  that  you  are  so  good  as  to  know 

"  JOHN  P.  CURRAN/' 

This  at  once  gave  me  a  passport  to  the  splendid  hospitality 
of  Mr  Perry,  the  able  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^ 
whose  sumptuous  board  made  me  recollect  the  saying  of  Mr 
Tiemey  when  seated  at  it :  "I  see  now,  Perry,  how  much 
better  it  is  to  publish  speeches  than  to  make  them." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Cunmn  in  London  society. — Strange  anecdote  of  Madame  de  StaSL — ^A  ladf 
and  her  boarding-house. — Curran  and  Erskine  at  Carieton  Honae. — ^Byron's 
contrast  between  them  at  table. — Bof^mots  of  Corran  at  Cheltenham  in 
1816. — Curran  and  the  Cork  fishwoman. — Cuiran's  letter  to  Sir  Arthur 
Brooke  Faulkener. — Curran  at  the  Gloucester  musical  festiTaL — Sad  pre- 
sentiment of  his  death. — His  last  note. — Struck  with  paralysis. — His  death. 
CConnelTs  characteristic  letter  on  the  arrangements  for  his  fiineral. — ^His 
remains  placed  in  the  yaults  of  Paddington  church. — ^Removed,  after  twenty 
years,  to  the  cemetery  at  Glassnevin,  near  Dublin. — Letters  of  Laurence 
Finn  and  William  Henry  Curran  on  the  subject. — Letter  of  A.  C.  CDwyer, 
describing  the  ceremony  of  the  removal. — Public  monument  erected  to 
Curran's  memory. — Verification  of  his  own  prediction. 

■ 

During  Mr  Curran's  visits  to  London,  he  occasionally,  but 
not  habitually,  mingled  in  the  political  and  literary  society 
of  the  day.  He  was  not  fond  of  crowded  rooms  ;  his  taste 
was  rather  a  select  circle  of  perhaps  half-a-dozen,  and  those, 
if  possible,  intimates.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  whom 
he  encoimtered — ^there  is  no  other  word  for  it — ^was  Madame 
de  Stael.  Of  this  celebrated  lady  he  gave  me  rather  an  ex- 
traordinary idea.  After  he  had  once  or  twice  met  her  in 
society,  she  requested  an  interview  with  him  at  her  residence 
on  a  particular  day.  "  I  waited  on  her,"  said  he,  "  as  bound 
in  gallantry  so  to  do ;  and  on  being  shown  into  her  drawing- 
room,  she  desired  that  no  one  else  should  be  admitted. 
*  And  now,  Mr  Curran,'  said  she,  '  on  the  reply  you  make  to 
me,  I  apprise  you  oiu:  future  intercourse  must  depend.'  This 
was  rather  startling,  but  you  may  imagine  my  amazement 
when  she  commenced  reciting  a  kind  of  indictment  against 
my  character !  Ay,  with  due  emphasis  and  little  reserva- 
tion, believe  me.  There  was  not  a  single  item  in  the  scan- 
dalous account  which  calumny  had  fabricated  against  me 
with  which  she  was  not  perfectly  familiar.     Every  misfortune 
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of  my  private  life,  and  eveiy  aspersion  on  my  public  conduot^ 
she  poured  forth  with  a  most  marvellous  volubility.  The 
audacity  of  the  whole  procedure  almost  stunned  me.  I  was 
at  first  inclined  to  plead  to  the  jurisdiction  and  make  my 
bow,  but  then  I  remembered  she  had  a  tongue,  and  I  saw 
how  she  could  use  it,  so  I  entered  on  the  defence."  He 
then  recapitulated,  seriatim,  the  charges  she  had  made  and 
the  exculpations  he  had  essayed.  How  any  person,  and 
especially  a  female,  could  have  originated  such  a  discussion, 
seems  inexplicable.  Her  oration,  as  he  gave  it,  and  his  reply, 
occupied  fiilly  half-an-hour.  The  allegations  on  which  she 
entered  were  coarse  and  cruel  in  the  extreme — ^the  sweep- 
ings of  the  Dublin  streets  for  thirty  years  preceding,  fur- 
nished, no  doubt,  by  some  of  the  party  scavengers  who  sedu- 
lously collected  them.  However,  in  this  instance,  it  was 
labour  lost,  as  the  lady  pronounced  a  verdict  of  acquittal 

I  had  once  myself  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  suddenly 
put  on  his  defence,  and  by  one  of  the  fair  sex  also.  We 
were  walking  together  in  a  public  thoroughfare,  when  a  lady 
confronting  and  impeding  us,  thus  commenced :  "Mr  Curran^ 
I  really  am  of  opinion  that  you  might  be  better  employed 
than  in  vilifying  me  and  my  boarding-house."  "  Madam," 
said  Curran,  "  I  know  well  that  I  have  many  sins  to  answer  for, 
but,  before  heaven  I  protest,  the  having  wasted  a  word  upon 
yourself,  or  a  thought  upon  your  boarding-house,  will  not  be 
found  in  the  catalogue,"  and  he  bowed  himself  away. 

With  Lord  Erskine,  his  celebrated  rival  at  the  English 
bar,  he  was  in  habits  of  intimacy.  He  had  a  very  high  re* 
spect  for  his  powers,  but,  aware  of  the  comparison  which  the 
world  naturally  instituted  between  them,  he  rather  avoided 
the  topic.  His  lordship,  it  is  said,  once  provoked  a  sarcasm 
from  Curran ;  very  unusual  indeed,  for  his  wit  was  not  ill- 
natured.  It  was  a  few  years  after  the  Irish  Union,  and  im- 
mediately after  Mr  Grattan's  debut  in  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament. The  conversation  after  dinner  naturally  turned 
on  the  very  splendid  display  of  the  Irish  orator.  Lord 
Erskine,  as  Curran  imagined,  exhibited  rather  an  uncaUed- 
for  fastidiousness,  and  of  Mr  Grattan's  &me  he  was  almost 
as  jealous  as  of  his  own.  The  conversation  proceeded. 
"  Come,  come,"  said  his  lordship,  "  confess  at  once,  Curran, 
was  not  Orattan  a  little  intimidated  at  the  idea  of  a  first  ap- 
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pearanoe  before  the  British  ParliameQt  ?  "  The  comparison 
galled  Gurran  to  the  quick.  ^'  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  do  not 
think  he  was,  nor  do  I  think  he  had  any  reason.  When  he 
succeeded  so  splendidly  with  so  eloquent  and  so  discriminat- 
ing a  body  as  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  he  need  not  have 
apprehended  much  from  any  foreign  criticism."  ^^  Well  but, 
Gurran,  did  he  not  confess  he  was  afraid,  no  matter  what 
might  be  the  groundlessness  of  his  apprehensions— did  yon 
not  hear  htm  say  so  ?  Come,  come/'  continued  his  lordship, 
a  little  pertinaciously.  *^  Indeed,  my  good  lord,  I  never  did. 
Mr  Grattan  is  a  very  modest  man — he  never  speaks  of  himself" 
was  the  sarcastic  and  silencing  rejoinder.  It  is  well  known 
that  Cicero,  and  not  Orattan,  was  Lord  Erskine's  model  in 
this  particular. 

Some  time  afterwards,  they  met  at  the  table  of  an  illustri- 
ous personage.  The  royal  host,  with  much  complimentary 
delicacy,  directed  the  conversation  to  the  profession  of  his 
celebrated  visitors.  Lord  Erskine  very  eloquently  took  the 
lead.  He  descanted  in  terms  which  few  other  naen  could 
conunand,  on  the  interesting  duties  of  the  bar,  and  the  high 
honours  to  which  its  success  conducted.  '^  No  man  in  the 
land,"  said  he,  "need  be  ashamed  to  belong  to  snch  a  pro- 
fession. For  my  part,  of  a  noble  family  myself,  I  felt  no  de- 
gradation in  practising  it:  it  has  added  not  only  to  my 
wealth  but  to  my  dignity."  Curran  was  silent,  virhich  the 
host  observing,  called  for  his  opinion.  "Lord  Erskine," 
said  he,  "  has  so  eloquently  described  all  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  profession,  that  I  hardly  thought  my 
poor  opinion  was  worth  adding.  But  perhaps  it  was — ^per- 
haps I  am  a  better  practical  instance  of  its  advantages  even 
than  his  lordship — he  was  ennobled  by  birth  before  he 
came  to  it,  but  it  has,"  said  he,  making  an  obeisance  to  his 
host,  "  it  has,  in  my  person,  raised  the  son  of  a  peasant  to  the 
table  of  his  Prince"  Nothing,  perhaps,  could  be  more  digni- 
fied than  the  humility  of  the  allusion.  But  Mr  Curran  had 
too  great  a  mind  not  to  feel  that  he  was  in  fact  ennobled  by 
the  obscurity  of  his  origin.  The  accident  of  birth  is  surely 
no  personal  merit  of  its  possessor ;  and,  too  true  it  is,  that 
the  piu:e  fountain  of  hereditary  honour  veiy  often  flows 
through  a  polluted  channel.  Between  these  two  great  con- 
temporary rivals,  a  comparison  has  been  often  instituted.    It 
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is  perhaps  scarcely  admissible.  There  was  very  little  in 
common  between  them :  they  were  rather  to  be  contrasted 
than  compared.  Each  had  his  own  pecidiar  merit,  and  each 
did  honour  to  his  profession  and  his  country. 

The  following  playful  estimate  of  them,  by  Byron,  is 
amusing  and  truthful,  though,  as  the  reader  has  already 
seen,  he  afterwards  altered  his  opinion  much  in  Mr  Curran's 
favour.  The  noble  poet  is  enumerating  the  guests  at  a  din- 
ner party. 

**  There  also  were  two  wits  by  acclamation. 
Longbow  from  Ireland,  Strongbow  from  the  Tweed, 
Both  lawyers,  and  both  men  of  education  ; 
But  StrongboVs  wit  was  of  more  polished  breed : 
Longbow  was  rich  in  an  imagination. 
As  beautiful  and  bounding  as  a  steed. 
But  sometimes  stumbling  over  a  potato. 
While  Strongbow's  best  things  might  haye  come  from  Oato. 

"  Strongbow  was  like  a  n^w-tuned  harpsichord ; 
But  Longbow,  wild  as  an  Eolian  harp. 
With  which  the  winds  of  heayen  can  claim  accord. 
And  make  a  music  either  flat  or  sharp. 
Of  Strongbow's  talk  you  would  not  change  a  word  ; 
At  Longbow's  phrases,  you  might  sometimes  carp  : 
Both  wits — one  bom  so  and  the  other  bred — 
This  by  the  heart — ^his  rival  by  the  head." 

When  the  noble  author  of  the  above,  after  his  separation 
from  Lady  Byron,  published  his  somewhat  sentimental  *' fare- 
well," it  becoming  the  subject  of  conversation  after  dinner, 
where  Curran  was,  his  opinion  was  appealed  to — "  I  protest," 
said  he,  "  I  do  not  understand  this  kind  of  whimpering  :  here 
is  a  man  who  first  weeps  over  his  wife,  and  then  wipes  his 
eyes  with  the  public.^* 

In  the  autumn  of  1816, 1  accompanied  him  to  Cheltenham, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkener 
(a  friend  and  physician  whom  he  much  valued)  on  the  state  of 
his  health.  During  this  visit,  though  at  times  depressed,  he 
occasionally  rallied,  and  even  went  a  little  into  society. 

I  had  introduced  him  to  two  very  lovely  and  accomplished 
sisters,  who  have  since  gone  to  increase  the  treasures  of  the 
East.  After  passing  an  evening  in  the  enjoyment  of  conver- 
sation rarely  to  be  met  with,  he  said  to  me,  "  I  never  saw 
Buch  creatures  :  even  to  my  old  eyes,  it  is  quite  refreshing 
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to  Bee  the  mmthme  of  genhtt  fying  over  their  beauUful  court- 
temmeee" 

On  the  walk,  one  morning,  we  met  an  Iriah  gentleman, 
who  certainly  moat  patrioticallj  preaerved  hia  native  pronnn- 
ciation.  He  had  aoqoired  a  aing^olar  habit  of  lolling  ont  his 
tongne.  ''What  can  he  pceaiblj  mean  by  it?"  said  I  to 
Gnrran.  '*  I  think  it's  clear  enough,"  said  he,  "  the  man^t 
trying  to  eaieh  the  English  accent " 

It  was  during  this  visit  that  his  notice  was  attracted  by  a 
lady  whose  chin  certainly  called  londly  for  a  razor — '^  In  the 
name  of  wonder,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  who  can  she  be  ?  "  I 
told  him  it  was  reported  that  she  was  a  Roman  lady,  of  an 
ancient  Italian  &mily.  *'  Well,"  said  he,  '^  it  may  be,  but 
she  manifestly  is  not  one  of  the  BarberinPs." 

On  another  occasion,  passing  a  person  whom  he  mncb  dis* 
liked,  he  said,  "  Observe  that  solemn  blockhead — ^that  pom- 
pous lump  of  dulness.  Now,  if  you  breakfisisted  and  dined 
with  that  fellow  for  a  hundred  years,  you  could  not  be  intimate 
with  him ;  he  would  not  even  be  seen  to  smile,  lest  anybody 
might  suppose  he  was  too  familiar  with  himself!  "  The  late 
Sir  Thomas  Turton,  who  was  a  respectable  speaker,  but 
certainly  nothing  more,  affected  once  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  eloquence  with  Gurran,  assuming  an  equality  by  no  means 
palatable  to  the  latter.  Happening  to  mention,  as  a  peculi- 
arity of  his,  that  he  could  not  speak  above  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  without  requiring  something  to  moisten  his  lips.  Sir 
Thomas,  pursuing  his  comparisons,  declared  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage in  that  respect.  '^I  spoke,"  said  he,  ^'the  other 
night  in  the  Commons  for  five  hours,  on  the  Nabob  of  Oude, 
and  never  felt  in  the  least  thirsty." — "  It  w  very  remarkable, 
indeed,"  replied  Curran,  "  for  every  one  agrees  that  waa  the 
driest  speech  of  the  session." 

Curran  used  to  relate  a  ludicrous  encounter  between  him- 
self and  a  fishwoman  on  the  quay  at  Cork.  This  lady,  whose 
tongue  would  have  put  BrLlingsgate  to  the  blush,  was  incited 
one  day  to  assail  hhn,  whidi  she  did  with  very  little  reluc- 
tance. "  I  thought  myself  a  match  for  her,"  said  he,  "  and 
valorously  took  up  the  gauntlet.  But  such  a  virago  never 
skinned  an  eel.  My  whole  vocabulary  made  not  the  least  im- 
pression. On  the  contrary,  she  was  manifestly  becoming  more 
vigorous  every  moment,  and  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  beat 
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a  retreat.  This,  however,  was  to  be  done  with  dignity ;  so, 
drawing  myself  up  disdainfully,  I  said,  ^  Madam,  I  scorn  all 
further  discourse  with  such  an  individuaV  She  did  not 
understand  the  word,  and  thought  it,  no  doubt,  the  very 
hyperbole  of  opprobrium.  '  Individual,  you  wagabone  I ' 
she  screamed ;  *  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — ^I'm  no  more 
an  individual  than  your  mother  was  ! '  Never  was  victory 
more  complete.  The  whole  sisterhood  did  homage  to  me, 
and  I  left  the  quay  of  Cork  covered  with  glory." 

The  last  winter  which  he  was  to  pass  in  London  now 
arrived,  and  there,  however  reluctantly,  my  professional 
avocations  compelled  me  to  leave  him.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
season  he  attended  several  public  dinners,  and  spoke  at  some 
of  them.  But,  alas !  quantum  mutatus  ah  illo !  The  mind 
was  manifestly  going.  His  feeble  efforts  were  but  the 
fiickerings  of  that  glorious  intellect  which  once  shone  so 
brightly  and  so  steadily.  In  the  summer  of  1817,  he  returned 
to  Ireland  for  the  last  time ;  and  in  the  September  of  that 
year  again  joined  me  at  Cheltenham,  under  what  mental 
disquietude  the  following  letter,  written  a  few  days  before,  to 
a  friend  there,*  will  evince  much  better  than  any  words  of 
mine : — 

"  My  dear  Friend  —  You'll  think  me  a  sad  fellow  —  so  I 
think  too.  However,  you  are  too  clear-sighted  in  diagnostics 
not  to  see  the  causes  of  my  being  so  low-pulsed  a  correspon- 
dent. The  truth  is,  I  was  every  day  on  the  point  of  leaving 
a  country  where  folly  and  suffering  were  lying  like  lead  upon  my 
heart ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  could  only  make  one  commu- 
nication the  most  unnecessary  in  the  world,  namely,  that  I 
never  suspend  the  respect  and  solicitude  which  I  always  feel 
for  you,  and  to  which  you  are  so  well  entitled. 

"  Now  I  think  you  may  look  to  a  call  at  least.  I  may  not 
be  able,  perhaps,  to  linger  long,  but  I  could  not  find  myself 
within  shot  of  you,  without  coming  mechanically  to  a  present 
and  a  snap^  even  though  it  should  be  no  more  than  z,  flash  in 
the  pan,  I  had  hopes  of  seeing  your  brother,  but  he  has 
deceived  my  hope.  As  to  Hope  herself,  I  have  closed  my 
accounts  altogether  with  her.  Drawing  perpetually  upon  my 
credulity,  I  now  find  her,  too  late,  an  insolvent  swindler. 

*  Sir  Arthur  Faulkener. 
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Meantime  my  entire  life  passed  in  a  wretched  fntnntr— 
breatiiing,  I  may  aay,  in  the  paulo  post  fiUurum:  I  InTe 
happily,  however,  found  oat  the  only  remedy,  and  that  ii, 
to  girt  aver  the  folly  of  breathing  at  alL  I  had  aome  hope  fiv 
thifl  persecateil  country,  but  that»  I  fear,  is  OTer.  If  our 
heads  were  curied  like  the  Africans,  I  suppoae  we  ahould  go 
snacks  with  them  in  the  justice  and  sympathy  of  that  hnmiDB 
and  philanthropic  nation  of  yours  ;  but  if  her  tears  of  oooh 
miseration  should  make  the  hair  of  the  Africans  hink  likft  aai% 
I  make  no  doubt  but  you  would  send  a  ooxoomb  or  two 

politically  and  madly  like and *  to  Ireland. — Ewr 

yours, 

"J.  P.  CXJBRAH." 

His  short  stay  at  Cheltenham  could  scarcely  he  caDed 
existence.  During  that  time  he  was  with  difficulty  induced 
to  pass  the  week  of  the  Gloucester  musical  festival  at  Hyhnaoi 
Court  near  that  city.  Here  he  became  quite  restlesa  and 
unmanageable.  Music,  of  which  he  had  been  so  passionate 
fond,  only  irritated  and  incensed  him.  All  of  a  sndden,  at 
one  of  the  morning  performances  at  the  Catiiedral,  he  took  it 
into  his  head  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  a  blasphemy, 
and  insisted  on  elbowing  himself  out  through  the  aisle! 
BemonBtrance  was  in  vain.  "  I'll  stand  it  no  longer !  "  he 
exclaimed,  while  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  hiin;  ''it's 

shameful — ^it's  sinful — -just  hear  him — ^the  black,  odions 

baboon,  yelling  out  that  '  the  Lord  is  a  man  of  war.'  Ill 
not  countenance  it "  —  and  away  he  went  I  Nothing  what- 
ever could  induce  him  again  to  enter  the  Cathedral,  and  he 
abruptly  returned  to  Cheltenham  on  the  next  day,  whither, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  felt  it  a  duty  to  follow  him.  He 
had  had,  it  seems,  some  premonitory  symptoms  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  at  which  his  physicians  felt  no  alarm,  but  which 
greatly  added  to  his  own  depression.  It  was  but  too  clear, 
however,  that  nature  was  almost  exhausted.  He  fell  asleep 
in  the  daytime,  and  even  after  dinner ;  and  when  he  awoke, 
it  was  to  thoughts  of  sadness.  It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind 
that  he  once  said  to  Mr  Grattan,  "  I  begin  to  tremble  for 
Ireland.     I  almost  wish  to  go  to  Spain,  and  borrow  a  beard, 

*  I  have  left  an  hiatus  heroi  out  of  my  high  respect  for  the  Attorney- 
GeneraL 
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and  turn  monk.  I  am  weaning  off  my  early  affections,  and 
almost  wish  the  gravedigger  would  overtake  me  in  another 
country."  He  was  perpetually  fancying  things  which  never 
had  existence,  and  misinterpreting  those  which  had.  He 
told  me  he  was  dying ;  and  indeed,  to  show  how  firmly  the 
mournful  presentiment  was  impressed  upon  his  mind,  the 
very  night  preceding  his  departure  for  town,  he  handed  to 
Lady  Faulkener  the  following  impromptu,  written  in  pencil 
on  a  page  of  paper  which  lay  accidentally  before  him : — 

"  For  welcome  warm,  for  greeting  kind. 
Its  present  thanks  the  tongue  can  tell ; 
But  soon  the  heart  no  tongue  may  find — 
Then,  thank  thee— with  a  sad  farewelL'' 

Poor  fellow  1  little  did  I  then  think,  that,  in  a  very  few 
days,  I  was  to  see  the  verification  of  his  forebodings !  The 
heart,  indeed,  was  still  beating,  but  the  tongue — that  tongue 
so  eloquent — ^was  mute  for  ever.  On  Wednesday,  the  8th  of 
October,  I  called  on  him  at  his  lodgings  in  Brompton.  One 
of  his  eyes  was  swollen,  and  partly  closed  ;  but  so  little  was 
it  heeded,  that  he  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  on  the  day 
following,  to  meet  Mr  Godwia  It  was,  however,  alas  I  a 
fatal  premonitory  symptom.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  he 
wrote  the  following  note  to  me — the  last  he  was  to  write  I  It 
is  remarkable  that  there  is  not  a  superfluous  word  in  it«  In 
fact,  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy  in  two  hours  after. 

"  Dear  Phillips,  —  Just  got  a  note  :  Mrs  Godwin  is  sick ; 
he'll  dine  here  Sunday.  K  you  prefer  an  invalid,  come  to- 
morrow.— You'd  be  more  gratified  on  Sunday.     Utrum  horum  f 

— Yours, 

"J.  P.  CURRAN." 
"  Wednetday," 

This  note  I  received,  at  my  hotel,  at  seven  o'clock  on 
Thursday  morning,  and,  with  it,  the  mournful  intelligence  of 
what  had  occurred.  I  hastened  at  once  to  Brompton,  and, 
alas  I  what  a  spectacle  awaited  me  !  There  he  lay  upon  the 
bed  of  death — scarcely  breathing — one  eye  closed,  and  one 
side  quite  inanimate.  And  this  was  all  that  now  remained 
of  CuRRAN — the  light  of  society — the  glory  of  the  forum — the 
Fabricius  of  the  senate — the  idol  of  his  coimtry.  The  only 
symptom  of  intelligence  he  gave,  was  his  squeezing  my  hand 
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when  I  asked  if  he  reoogniBed  me.  A  few  days  afterwaids, 
he  seemed  oonscioiui  of  the  presenoe  of  one  of  hiB  oldest  and 
most  valued  friends,  the  late  Judge  Bnrtcm.  AU  that  filial 
piety  conld  do,  aided  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  fikcoUj,* 
to  alleviate  his  sufferings,  was  done.  At  seven  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  14th  of  October,  I  saw  him  for  the  last 
time  :  at  nine  we  lost  him.  He  expired  at  7  At¥ii>Ha.  Place, 
Brompton,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

On  Cnrran's  death  becoming  known,  Mr  O'Connell,  who 
was  then  at  Bath,  wrote  to  me  the  following  very  cmioos 
and  characteristic  letter.  Those  who  remember  the  monster 
meetings  of  an  after  day,  will  smile  at  the  recroitiiig^  arrange- 
ments suggested  for  the  foneraL 

"Bath,  likk  OdoberlSil. 

"  My  dear  Charles, — ^I  got  letters  from  both  the  Cnrranfl 
yesterday,  containing  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  their 
father's  death.  I  will  go  up  to  the  frmeral  the  moment  I 
hear  from  yon  or  them.  William,  in  his  letter,  promises  to 
write  again,  this  day.  What  a  man  has  Ireland  lost !  His 
utility,  to  be  sure,  was  in  his  very  latter  days  neutralised  hj 
illness  and  absence ;  but,  what  a  man  was  he !  Of  all — the 
only  incormpted  and  faithfuL  ....  There  is  a  loneli- 
ness and  a  heaviness  over  me  when  I  think  of  this  ^reat  man 
whom  we  have  lost.  Charles,  there  never  was  so  honest  an 
Irishman.  His  very  soul  was  republican  Irish.  Liook  to  his 
history  in  1778,  in  '82,  in  1798 — ^at  the  Union — at  all  times 
— ^in  all  places.  Look  to  it,  my  dear  friend — even  for  your 
own  sake,  but,  above  all,  for  his :  you  must  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  both. 

"  Write  to  me  the  moment  you  receive  this  letter,  and  just 
say  how  long  I  can  remain  here,  and  be  in  full  time  for  the 
frmeral.  All  the  Irish  in  London,  of  all  classes,  must  be 
invited.  The  upper  ranks  by  cards — ^the  lower,  thus: — ^A 
printed  bill  must  be  sent  to  all  the  public-houses  resorted 
by  the  working  Irish,  to  mention  the  hour  when  the  funeral 
will  commence,  and  to  request  that  all  persons  will  fall  in, 
two  by  two,  as  they  arrive,  at  the  remote  end  of  the  proces- 
sion. I  think  it  would  be  as  well  that  all  persons  were  re- 
quired to  wear  a  shamrock.  Perhaps  this  may  be  said  to  be 
*  He  was  attended  by  Drs  Badham  and  Ainslle,  and  Mr  Tegart. 
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too  fantastical ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  weU.  On  his  coffin 
should  be  laid  a  broken  harp  and  a  wreath  of  shamrock.  I 
rather  think  there  should  be  a  committee  formed  to  make 
arrangements.  Whether  I  go  to  town,  or  not,  on  Saturday, 
or  wait  until  Monday,  will  depend  on  young  Currants  letter 
of  this  date.  It  would  afFect  you  to  see  how  sensibly  my 
little  girls  feel  Im  death.  There  have  been  some  wet  eyes,  I 
promise  you.  Kemember  me  most  kindly  to  both  the  Currans ; 
and  believe  me  always, — ^Your  most  sincere  friend, 

"  DANIEL  O'CONNELL." 

The  italics  in  the  above  letter  are  those  of  the  writer. 
The  seal  is  remarkable :  an  Irish  crown^  surmounting  a 
shamrock,  and  underneath,  an  Irish  motto. 

As  it  was  supposed  that  Mr  Currants  will  might  contain 
directions  respecting  his  interment,  that  ceremony  was 
necessarily  delayed,  that  the  fact  might  be  ascertained. 
It  was  found  to  be  silent  on  the  subject;  and  Mr  John 
Franks,  the  only  one  of  the  four  executors  then  in  London, 
decided  that  the  funeral  should  take  place  there,  and  should 
be  strictly  private.  It  accordingly  did  so,  on  the  4th  of 
November  1817,  and  was  attended  by  such  members  of  his 
family  as  were  then  in  town — by  Messrs  Tegart,  Lyne, 
Godwin,  Thomas  Moore,  Finnerty,  Thompson,  the  Kev. 
George  Croly,  and  myself:  Mr  O'Connell  had  been  unex- 
pectedly summoned  to  Dublin.  I  thought,  at  the  time,  that 
our  excellent  friend  Franks  (still  surviving,  a  retired  Indian 
Judge)  was  right.  Such  men  need  not  the  ceremonials  of  the 
tomb  ;  history  is  their  natural  monument,  and  their  country 
the  most  honourable  mourner : — ^to  their  care  with  a  melan- 
choly confidence  I  now  consign  him,  fully  assured,  that  when 
the  slaves  who  revile  him  shall  be  neglected  dust,  the  wisdom 
of  posterity  will  respect  the  name,  and  its  patriots  weep  over 
the  memory,  of  Curran. 

Thus  terminated  the  previous  editions  of  this  work.  In 
twenty-three  years,  however,  after  Mr  Curran's  death,  a 
committee  of  gentlemen  in  Dublin,  much  to  their  honour, 
instituted  proceedings,  of  which  the  following  resolution  and 
correspondence  contain  the  official  account : — 

2  F 
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••  CsammiM  Ort ics.  Dcaus,  IKptu  IT.MJi 
**  LAURE5CI  Pui9,  Ek}.,  in  the  Chair. 

^*  Mr  Dolan  having  reported  that  Mr  William  Hemy 
Curran  has,  through  Mr  Carew  O'Dwyer,  M.^^  c<Miimiim- 
cated  his  conficnt  that  the  remains  of  his  illnstiioiis  parent, 
John  Philpot  Curran,  be  removed  from  Paddin^on  Chmdi 
to  Prospect  Cemetery — 

'^  Resolved — That  the  chairman  do  address  a  letter  to  Mr 
Curran,  expressing  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  committee  for 
his  kind  communication,  and  requesting  him  to  name  a  tiine 
when  it  will  be  his  convenience  to  receive  a  deputation  from 
the  committee  to  confer  on  the  subject. 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  the  minnte  of  a  re- 
solution which  passed  unanimously  at  a  meeting  of  the 
burial-ground  committee  on  Monday  the  17th  instant.  In 
pursuance  thereof,  I  beg  to  be  informed  when  it  will  be  yoor 
convenience  to  have  the  proposed  conference,  taking  the 
liberty  of  suggesting,  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  allow 
the  intervention  of  a  day  between  the  date  of  yonr  answ^ 
and  the  period  of  meeting,  to  enable  me  to  commtmicate 
mth  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  with  a  view  to  their 
attendance.  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  feel  highly  honoured  to  be  the 
medium  of  a  communication  which  wiU  have  the  effect  of 
redeeming  Irishmen  from  the  reproach  of  insensibility  towards 
the  memory  of  a  patriot,  who  in  the  reign  of  terror  was  the 
fearless  and  intrepid  assertor  of  the  liberties  of  his  native  land. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"LAURENCE  FINN" 

"  William  Henbt  Cubran,  Esq." 

MR  CURRAN'S  ANSWER 

"  HoLLBS  Street,  23d  N'ov.  1834. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  of  the  burial-ground  committee  relative  to 
the  removal  of  my  father's  remains  from  Paddington  Church 
to  Prospect  Cemetery.  My  friend,  Mr  Carew  O'Dwyer  has 
kindly  undertaken  to  assure  you  that  my  want  of  promptaess 
in  replying  to  your  communication  has  not  been  an  act  of 
intentional  discourtesy.     Permit  me  now  to  express,  through 
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you  to  the  committee,  my  fiill  sense  of  the  feeling  on  their 
part  which  dictated  that  resolution,  and  also  to  offer  (o 
yourself  my  thanks  for  the  cordial  terms  in  which  you  have 
made  me  acquainted  with  it. 

"  I  feel  that  it  would  not  be  reasonable  in  me  to  put  the 
gentlemen  composing  the  committee  to  the  trouble,  so  kindly 
proposed  by,'  them,  of  formally  waiting  upon  me ;  and,  if 
they  will  so  permit,^!  will  confiiie  myself  to  assuring  them  in 
this  form,  that  their  object  has  my  entire  consent  and  con- 
currence. 

"  At  the  period  of  my  father's  death,  it  was  very  much 
upon  me  that  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  disposing  of  his 
remains  devolved  upon  that  occasion.  I  was  not  without  a 
natural  anxiety  in  reference  to  him,  not  merely  as  a  departed 
relative,  that  the  land  of  his  birth  should  be  his  final  resting- 
place  ;  and  I  further  was  assured  that  this  feeling  could  not 
be  indulged  to  excess  in  respect  of  one  who,  having  risen 
from  the  people,  and  lived  in  dishonest  times,  had  firmly, 
and  to  the  end,  resisted  every  temptation  to  turn  upon  those 
from  whom  he  had  sprung  ;  thereby  establishing  for  his 
memory  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  a  strong  and  general 
wish,  amounting  to  a  right,  that  what  remained  of  him  should 
be  among  them. 

"But  difficulties,  some  of  them  legal  ones,  and  needless 
now  to  be  specified  or  disclosed,  intervened;  and,  accord- 
i^gljj  acting  at  the  time  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  but  sorely 
against  my  feeling  as  his  son  and  countryman,  I  acquiesced 
in  the  arrangement  by  which  his  remains  were  committed  to 
their  present  place  of  deposit.  I  did  it,  however,  under  the 
persuasion  that  the  deposit  there  would  be  only  temporary,  and 
the  particular  place  was  selected  with  a  view  to  the  facility 
of  removal,  whenever  it  might  be  demanded  by  his  country. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours,  very  faithfully  and 
obliged, 

"WILLIAM  HENRY  CURRAN." 

"Laubenoe  Finn,  Esq.,  Bishop  Street." 

The  following  letter  from  my  excellent  friend  Mr  Carew 
O'Dwyer,  the  late  member  for  Drogheda,  to  whose  kindness 
I  am  indebted  for  these  interesting  documents,  renders  all 
further  detail  on  this  subject  unnecessary : — 
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of  an  eminent  undertaker,  with  the  consent  of  the  late  Alder- 
man Sir  M.  Wood,  it  was  removed  to  his  house  in  George 
Street,  Westminster,  where  it  lay  for  one  night,  I  think,  and 
was  then  transferred  to  Ireland,  in  charge  of  a  worthy  man 
deputed  to  superintend  the  arrangements ;  and  being,  on 
its  arrival,  received  by  Mr  W.  H.  Ourran  and  Mr  O'Kelly,  a 
zealous  member  of  the  committee,  was  deposited  temporarily 
in  the  mausoleum  at  Lyons,  the  residence  of  Currants  inti- 
mate friend.  Lord  Cloncurry;  and  it  was  finally  removed, 
attended  by  W.  H.  Curran,  John  Finlay,  Con  Lyne  (who  was 
one  of  the  mourners  at  the  funeral  when  it  took  place  origi- 
nally at  Paddington),  and  myself,  to  a  grave  prepared  for  its 
reception  at  Glasnevin,  where  it  now  reposes. 

"  There  were  some  circumstances  attendant  on  the  removal 
of  the  remains  from  the  mausoleum  at  Lyons  to  the  cemetery, 
which  invested  the  proceeding  with  a  melancholy  interest. 
I  think  it  was  on  a  very  gloomy  day  of  November  that  the 
remains  were  removed  vrith  strict  privacy  to  Dublin.  To- 
wards night,  and  as  we  arrived  in  the  metropolis,  the  weather 
was  marked  by  peculiar  severity ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  a  violent  storm  howled,  whilst  the  darkness  was  relieved 
occasionally  by  vivid  lightning,  accompanied  by  peals  of 
thunder.  This  added  much  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  as 
we  passed  slowly  through  the  streets,  from  which  the  vio- 
lence of  the  night  had  driven  almost  all  persons.  As  we 
approached  the  cemetery,  where  groups  of  workmen,  by  the 
aid  of  torches,  were  engaged  in  making  the  necessary  pre- 
paration for  the  deposit  of  the  remains,  the  scene  became 
most  impressive  and  affecting ;  and  after  a  brief  period  of 
delay,  during  which  all  around  stood  vrith  uncovered  heads 
as  the  body  of  the  great  Lishman  was  lowered  to  its  place  of 
final  i*epose,  the  scene  was  marked  by  every  feature  of  a 
grand  and  impressive  picture  of  devotion.  A  magnificent 
monument  of  granite,  from  the  design  of  Pap  worth,  on  the 
model  of  the  tomb  of  Scipio,  vrith  the  simple  and  impressive 
inscription  of  the  name  "  Curran,"  is  placed  over  the  re- 
mains. The  cost  of  this  erection,  as  well  as  of  a  beautiful 
monument  with  a  medallion  likeness  in  relief,  in  St  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Moore,  was  de- 
frayed by  a  public  subscription,  to  which  John  Finlay,  J.  S. 
Corballis,  and  myself,  were  trustees.     The  officers  of  the 
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Cadie<lnl  of  St  Pstrick,  who  wen  entitled  to  certain  feet  on 
the  erection  of  Hum  axmomeat,  genwooBlj  daiined  to  add 
the  unoimt  of  these  lee«  to  the  oomman  object. — YoioiB  evei 
tnJy, 

"A.  CABEW  ©"DWrKR." 
"LontOV,  Ottattr  laSO.' 

It  had  been  propoeetl  that  this  ceremonial  ahoold  have 
been  pnblic,  and  performed  amid  all  the  pageantry  of  a 
national  proceHsion.  To  this,  however,  neither  the  good 
tatte  nor  the  good  feeling  of  hie  fion  woold  assent.  Thus  at 
length,  at  the  end  of  many  years,  the  prophetic  words  of 
Cnrran  were  verified — "  The  last  dntiea  will  be  paid  by  that 
country  on  which  they  are  devolved;  nor  will  it  be  for 
charity  that  a  little  earth  will  be  given  to  my  bonea.  Ten- 
derly will  those  duties  be  paid,  as  the  debt  of  well-earned 
affection,  and  of  gratitude,  not  ashuned  ol  her  t«ara." 
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I. 

MR  CURRAN'S  SPEECH  IN  REPLY,  FOR  THE  PLAINTIFF,  IN 
MASSEY  V,  THE  MARQUESS  OF  HEADFORD. 

NsYBB  SO  clearly  as  in  the  present  instance  have  I  observed  that  safe- 
guard of  justice  which  Providence  has  placed  in  the  nature  of  man.  8uch 
is  the  imperious  dominion  with  which  truth  and  reason  wave  their  sceptre 
over  the  human  intellect,  that  no  solicitation,  however  artful — ^no  talent, 
however  commanding — can  seduce  it  from  its  allegiance.  In  proportion 
to  the  humility  of  our  submission  to  its  rule  do  we  rise  into  some  faint 
enlulation  of  that  ineffable  and  presiding  Divinity,  whose  characteristic 
attribute  it  is  to  be  coerced  and  bound  by  the  inexorable  laws  of  its  own 
nature,  so  as  to  be  all-wUe  and  all-just  from  necessity  rather  than  election. 
You  have  seen  it  in  the  learned  advocate  who  has  preceded  me  most 
peculiarly  and  strikingly  illustrated.  You  have  seen  even  his  great  talents, 
perhaps  the  first  in  any  country,  languishing  under  a  cause  too  weak  to 
carry  him,  and  too  heavy  to  be  carried  by  him.  He  was  forced  to  dismiss 
his  natural  candour  and  sincerity,  and,  having  no  merits  in  his  case,  to 
take  refuge  in  the  dignity  of  his  own  manner,  the  resoui'ces  of  his  own 
ingenuity,  from  the  overwhelming  difficulties  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. Wretched  client !  unhappy  advocate  I  what  a  combination  do 
you  form  !  But  such  is  the  condition  of  guilt — ^its  commission  mean  and 
tremulous — ^its  defence  artificial  and  insincere — its  prosecution  candid  and 
simple — its  condemnation  dignified  and  austere.  Such  has  been  the 
defendant's  guilt  —  such  his  defence  —  such  shall  be  my  address  to  you — 
and  such,  I  trusty  your  verdict.  The  learned  counsel  has  told  you  that 
this  unfortunate  woman  is  not  to  be  estimated  at  forty  thousand  pounds* 
Fatal  and  unquestionable  is  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Alas  1  gentlemen, 
she  is  no  longer  worth  anything ;  faded,  fallen,  degraded,  and  disgraced, 
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she  ifl  worth  leas  than  nothing  !  But  it  is  for  the  honoiir,  the  hope,  the 
expectation,  the  tendemesB,  and  the  comforta  that  haye  been  blasted  bj 
the  defendant,  and  have  fled  for  ever,  that  you  are  to  remunerate  the 
plaintiff  by  the  punishment  of  the  defendant.  It  is  not  herpireaent  vahie 
which  you  are  to  weigh ;  but  it  is  her  value  at  that  time  when  she  act 
basking  in  a  husband's  love,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  her  head,  sod 
its  purity  in  her  heart ;  when  she  sat  amongst  her  family,  and  administered 
the  morality  of  the  |)arental  board.  Estimate  that  past  value  —  compere 
it  with  its  present  deplorable  diminution  —  and  it  may  lead  you  to  fonn 
some  judgment  of  the  severity  of  the  injury,  and  the  extent  of  the  com* 
pensation. 

The  learned  counsel  has  told  you,  you  ought  to  be  cautiouB,  because 
your  verdict  cannot  be  set  aside  for  excess.  The  assertion  is  just ;  bat 
has  he  treated  you  fairly  by  its  application  ?  His  cause  would  not  allow 
him  to  be  fair ;  for,  why  is  the  rule  adopted  in  this  single  action  ?  Be- 
cause, this  being  peculiarly  an  injury  to  the  most  susceptible  of  all  hmnsn 
feelings,  it  leaves  the  injury  of  the  husband  to  be  ascertained  by  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  jury,  and  does  not  presume  to  measure  the  justice  of  their 
determination  by  the  cold  and  chilly  exercise  of  its  own  discretion.  In 
any  other  action  it  is  easy  to  calculate.  If  a  tradesman's  arm  is  cut  off,  you 
can  measure  the  loss  which  he  has  sustained ;  but  the  wound  of  feeling,  and 
the  agony  of  the  heart,  cannot  be  judged  by  any  standard  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  And  you  are  unfairly  dealt  with  when  you  are  called  on  to 
appreciate  the  present  suffering  of  the  husband  by  the  present  guilt, 
delinquency,  and  degradation  of  his  wife.  As  well  might  you,  if  called  on 
to  give  compensation  to  a  man  for  the  murder  of  his  dearest  friend,  find 
the  measure  of  his  injury  by  weighing  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  But  it  is  At, 
gentlemen  of  the  jiuy,  by  weighing  the  ashes  of  the  dead  that  you  would 
estimate  the  loss  of  the  survivor. 

The  learned  counsel  has  referred  you  to  other  cases,  and  other  countries, 
for  instances  of  moderate  verdicts.  I  can  refer  you  to  some  authentic  in- 
stances of  just  ones.  In  the  next  county,  £15,000  against  a  subaltern  officer. 
In  Travers  and  Macarthy,  £5000  against  a  servant.  In  Tighe  against  Jones, 
£10,000  against  a  man  not  worth  a  shilling.  What,  then,  ought  to  be  the 
rule,  where  rank  and  power,  and  wealth  and  station,  have  combined  to  ren- 
der the  example  of  his  crime  more  dangerous — to  make  his  guilt  more  odious 
— to  make  the  injury  to  the  plaintiff  more  grievous,  because  more  conspicu- 
ous ?  I  affect  no  levelling  familiarity,  when  I  speak  of  persons  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  society — distinctions  of  orders  are  necessary,  and  I  always  feel  dis- 
posed to  treat  them  with  respect — but  when  it  is  my  duty  to  speak  of  the 
crimes  by  which  they  are  degraded,  I  am  not  so  fastidious  as  to  shrink  from 
their  contact,  when  to  touch  them  is  essential  to  their  dissection.  However, 
therefore,  I  should  feel  on  any  other  occasion,  a  disposition  to  speak  of 
the  noble  defendant  with  the  respect  due  to  his  station,  and  perhaps  to 
his  qualities,  of  which  he  may  have  many,  to  redeem  him  from  the 
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odium  of  this  transaction,  I  cannot  so  indulge  myself  here.  I  cannot  be- 
tray my  client,  to  avoid  the  pain  of  doing  my  duty.  I  cannot  forget  that 
in  this  action  the  condition,  the  conduct,  and  circumstances  of  the  parties 
are  justly  and  peculiarly  the  objects  of  your  consideration.  Who  then 
are  the  parties  ?  The  plaintiff,  young,  amiable,  of  family  and  education. 
Of  the  generous  disinterestedness  of  his  heart  you  can  form  an  opinion 
even  from  the  evidence  of  the  defendant,  that  he  declined  an  alliance 
which  would  have  added  to  his  fortime  and  consideration,  and  which  he 
rejected  for  an  unportioned  union  with  his  present  wife — she  too,  at  that 
time,  yoimg,  beautiful,  and  accomplished ;  and  feeling  her  affection  for 
her  husband  increase,  in  proportion  as  she  remembered  the  ardour  of  his 
love,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  sacrifice.  Look  now  to  the  defendant !  Can 
you  behold  him  without  shame  and  indignation  ?  With  what  feelings  can 
you  regard  a  rank  that  he  has  so  tarnished,  and  a  patent  that  he  has  so 
worse  than  cancelled  ?  High  in  the  army — high  in  the  State — the  heredi- 
tary counsellor  of  the  King — of  wealth  incalculable — and  to  this  last  I 
advert  with  an  indignant  and  contemptuous  satis&iction,  because,  as  the 
only  instrument  of  his  guilt  and  shame,  it  will  be  the  means  of  his  pimish- 
ment,  and  the  source  of  his  compensation. 

But  let  me  call  your  attention  distinctly  to  the  questions  you  have  to 
consider.  The  first  is  the  fact  of  guilt.  Is  this  noble  lord  guilty  ?  His 
counsel  knew  too  well  how  they  would  have  mortified  his  vanity,  had 
they  given  the  smallest  reason  to  doubt  the  splendour  of  his  achievement. 
Against  any  such  humiliating  suspicion  he  had  taken  the  most  studious 
precaution  by  the  publicity  of  the  exploit.  And  here,  in  this  Courts  and 
before  you,  and  in  the  face  of  the  country;  has  he  the  unparalleled  efirontery 
of  disdaining  to  resort  even  to  a  confession  of  innocence.  His  guilt  esta- 
blished, your  next  question  is,  the  damages  you  should  give.  You  have 
been  told  that  the  amount  of  the  damages  should  depend  on  ciiteum- 
stances.  You  will  consider  these  circumstances,  whether  of  aggravation 
or  mitigation.  His  learned  counsel  contend  that  the  plaintiff  has  been 
the  author  of  his  own  suffering,  and  ought  to  receive  no  compensation  for 
the  ill  consequences  of  his  own  conduct.  In  what  part  of  the  evidence  do 
you  find  any  foimdation  for  that  assertion  ?  He  indulged  her,  it  seems, 
in  dress — generous  and  attached,  he  probably  indulged  her  in  that  point 
beyond  his  means ;  and  the  defendant  now  impudently  calls  on  you  to 
find  an  excuse  for  the  adulterer,  in  the  fondness  and  liberality  of  the 
husband.  But  you  have  been  told  that  the  husband  connived.  Odious 
and  impudent  aggravation  of  injury — to  add  calumny  to  insult,  and  out- 
rage to  dishonour.  From  whom  but  a  man  hackneyed  in  the  paths  of 
shame  and  vice — ^m  whom  but  a  man  having  no  compunctions  in 
his  own  breast  to  restrain  him,  could  you  expect  such  brutal  disregard 
for  the  feelings  of  others  ? — ^from  whom  but  the  cold-blooded  seducer — 
from  what,  but  ^m  the  exhausted  mind,  the  habitual  commimity  with 
shame — from  what,  but  the  habitual  contempt  of  virtue  and  of  man. 
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Tibntod  bctwMB  what  they  all 

tad  kov,  m  aMtt^iat;  to  <iM*iugukih»  thcj  hsw  eoafooadwi 
gcthcr.  If  tihe  pUmtiff  bM  cuiiifd,  I  frwly  aj  to  jaa,  dp 
th«  wrrtdi  who  h—  frQ«thot«i  hli  wife,  and  nmfdeiwl  kii 
ocA  eompaDaate  tho  prnder  of  hu  own  diaine^aad 
of  kia  own  infamy.  Bot  aa  then  u  no  anaa  ao  low,  to 
n  dcfenea,  if  tme,  ought  not  to  radoee  yoor  Tcrdiety  ao  imbIImb  ia  aajai 
hii^  to  which  anch  a  charge  oqght  noA  to  iniame  it,  if  aocb  n  cfaaigo  ba 
lalaa.  Where  ia  the  ain^  fi^t  in  thia  caae  on  wfaieh  Um 
aoapidr/n  of  eonnivanee  can  be  hnngf  Odionalj  lina  die 
cndceTonred  to  make  the  aofteat  and  moat  amiaMe  fedingp  of  tkehaarl 
the  pretext  of  hia  alandennia  imputationiL  An  ancient  and  Tra|wii  tiHf 
preiate,  the  hnaband  of  hia  wife'a  aiater,  chained  down  to  the  bed  of 
aickncaa,  perfaapa  to  the  bed  of  death  —  in  thai  djatnaaing  aitmkaoiip  niy 
client  Buffered  that  wife  to  be  the  bearer  of  oonaoktion  to  the  boaom  of 
her  Biater^-he  had  not  the  heart  to  refnae  her— end  the  aoftneBi  of 
hia  nature  ia  now  charged  on  him  aa  a  crime.  He  ia  now  inaolentif 
told  that  he  oonmred  at  hia  diahonour,  and  thai  he  oog^t  to  ^vt 
fctfeaeen  that  the  maniiion  of  sickneaa  and  of  aorrow  would  have  been'made 
the  Mcene  of  aaaignation  and  of  guilt.  On  this  charge  of  conniTance  I  will 
not  further  weary  you  or  ezhauat  myself ;  I  will  add  nothing  more  than 
that  it  iji  aa  faLie  aa  it  is  impudent — that  in  the  evidence  it  has  not  a 
colour  of  support — and  that  by  your  verdict  you  should  mark  it  with  re- 
probation. The  other  subject — namely,  that  he  was  indiscreet  in  his  con- 
fidence— does,  I  think,  call  for  some  discussion ;  for  I  trust  you  see  that  I 
affect  not  any  address  to  your  passions,  by  which  you  may  be  led  away 
from  the  subject.  I  presume  merely  to  separate  the  parts  of  this  affecting 
case,  and  to  lay  them,  item  by  item,  before  you,  with  the  coldness  of  de- 
tail, and  not  with  any  colouring,  or  display  of  fiction  or  of  fancy.  Honour- 
able Ut  himself  was  his  unsuspecting  confidence ;  but  fatal  must  we  admit 
it  to  have  been,  when  we  look  to  the  abuse  committed  upon  it :  but  where 
was  the  guilt  of  this  indiscretion  ?  He  did  admit  this  noble  lord  to  pass 
his  threshold  as  his  guest.  Now  the  charge  which  this  noble  lord  builds 
on  this  inrliscretion  is — "  Thou  fool  1  thou  hadst  confidence  in  my  honour 
— and  that  was  a  guilty  indiscretion ;  thou  simpleton  !  thou  thoughtest 
that  an  admitted  and  a  cherished  guest  would  have  respected  the  laws  of 
honour  and  hospitality,  and  thy  indiscretion  was  guilt.  Thou  thoughtest 
that  he  would  have  shrunk  from  the  meanness  and  barbarity  of  requiting 
kindness  with  treachery,  and  thy  indiscretion  was  guilt." 

Gentlemen,  what  horrid  alternative  in  the  treatment  of  wives  would 
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such  reasoniog  recommend !  Are  they  to  be  immured  by  worse  tibui 
heathen  barbarity  ?  Are  their  principles  to  be  depraved — their  passions 
sublimated — every  finer  motive  of  action  extinguished,  by  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  thus  treating  them  like  slaves  !  Or  is  a  liberal  and  gene- 
rous confidence  in  them  to  be  the  passport  of  the  adulterer,  and  the  justi- 
fication of  his  crimes  ? 

Honourably,  but  &tally  for  his  own  repose,  he  was  neither  jealous, 
suspicious,  nor  cruel.  He  treated  the  defendant  with  the  confidence  of  a 
friend,  and  his  wife  with  the  tenderness  of  a  husband.  He  did  leave  to 
the  noble  Marquess  the  physical  possibility  of  committing  against  him  the 
greatest  crime  which  can  be  perpetrated  against  a  being  of  an  amiable 
heart  and  refined  education,  and  the  noble  defendant  had  the  honour  to 
avail  himself  of  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  at  the  moment  of  divine 
worship,  when  the  miserable  husband  was  on  his  knees,  directing  the 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  of  his  congregation  to  their  God — ^that  moment 
did  the  remorseless  adulterer  choose  to  carry  ofif  the  deluded  victim  from 
her  husband — from  her  child — from  her  character — ^m  her  happiness ; 
as  if  not  content  to  leave  his  crime  confined  to  its  inseparable  and  miser- 
able aggravations,  unless  he  also  gave  it  a  cast  and  colour  of  factitious 
sacrilege  and  impiety.  Oh,  how  happy  had  it  been,  when  he  arrived  at 
the  bank  of  the  river  with  the  ill-fated  fugitive,  ere  yet  he  had  committed 
her  to  that  boa^  of  which,  like  the  &bled  Styx,  the  exile  was  eternal — 
how  happy  at  that  moment^  so  teeming  with  misery  and  with  shame,  if 
you,  my  lord,  had  met  him,  and  could  have  accosted  him  in  the  character 
of  that  good  genius  which  had  abandoned  him  !  How  impressively  might 
you  have  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  father,  of  the  child,  of  the  mother,  and 
even  of  the  worthless  defendant  himself !  Tou  would  have  said  *'  Is  this 
the  requital  that  you  are  about  to  make  for  respect  and  kindness,  and 
confidence  in  your  honour  ?  Can  you  deliberately  expose  this  young  man 
in  the  bloom  of  life,  with  all  his  hopes  yet  before  him  ?  Can  you  expose 
him,  a  wretched  outcast  from  society,  to  the  scorn  of  a  merciless  world  1 
Can  you  set  him  adrift  upon  the  tempestuous  ocean  of  his  own  passions, 
at  this  eai'ly  season,  when  they  are  most  headstrong  ?  and  can  you  cut  him 
out  from  the  moorings  of  those  domestic  obligations,  by  whose  cable  he 
might  ride  in  safety  from  their  turbulence  ?  Think,  if  you  can  conceive 
it,  what  a  powerful  influence  arises  ^m  the  sense  of  home,  from  the 
sacred  religion  of  the  heart,  in  quelling  the  passions,  in  reclaiming  the 
wanderings,  in  correcting  the  disorders  of  the  human  heart:  do  not 
cruelly  take  from  him  the  protection  of  these  attachments.  But  if  you 
have  no  pity  for  the  &ther,  have  mercy,  at  least,  upon  his  innocent  and 
helpless  child:  do  not  condemn  him  to  an  education — scandalous  or 
neglected— do  not  strike  him  into  that  most  dreadful  of  all  human  con- 
ditions, the  orphanage  that  springs  not  ^m  the  grave,  that  falls  not  from 
the  hand  of  Providence  or  the  stroke  of  death,  but  comes  before  its  time, 
anticipated  and  inflicted  by  the  remorseless  cruelty  of  parental  guilt."    For 
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the  poor  rictim  henelf,  not  jet  immokied — while  yet  belaiiciiig  i^on  the 
|>iTot  of  her  deetinj,  jour  heart  ooold  not  be  oold,  nor  joor  tongoe  be 
wordlev.  To«  would  hare  Mid  to  him,  "  Pknee^  mj  knd,  while  there  is 
jet  A  moment  for  reflection.  WhMi  are  jour  motireB,  what  your  litrnt, 
what  jour  proapects,  from  what  jou  are  about  to  do  f  Toa  are  a  manied 
man,  the  huiband  of  the  moet  amiable  and  respectaiUe  of  women :  joa 
cannot  look  to  the  chance  of  marrjing  this  wretched  fogitiTe ;  betweoi 
JOU  and  such  an  erent  there  are  two  sepulchreB  to  pass.  What  are  jonr 
induoemenU  ?  Is  it  lore,  think  jou  ?  No ;  do  not  gire  that  name  to  uj 
attraction  jou  can  find  in  the  faded  refuse  of  a  riolated  bed.  Loye  b  a 
noble  and  generous  passion ;  it  can  be  founded  onlj  on  a  pare  and  ardent 
friendship,  on  an  exalted  respect,  on  an  implicit  confidemse  in  its  object 
Search  jour  heart,  examine  jour  judgment  (and,  in  the  estimate  of  a 
woman's  worth,  the  selection  of  jour  own  incomparable  wife  shows  tbii 
JOU  are  not  without  discernment) :  do  jou  find  the  semblanee  of  ai^  om 
of  these  sentiments  to  bind  jou  to  her  ?  What  could  degrade  a  mind,  to 
which  nature  or  education  had  given  port,  or  stature,  or  character,  into  a 
friendship  for  her  ?  Could  jou  repose  upon  her  &dth  ?  Look  in  her  £^6, 
mj  lord ;  she  is  at  this  moment  giving  jou  the  violation  of  the  most 
•acred  of  human  obligations  as  the  pledge  of  her  fidelity.  She  is  giviif 
JOU  the  most  irrefragable  proof  that,  as  she  is  deserting  her  husband  fot 
jou,  so  she  would,  without  a  scruple,  abandon  jou  for  another.  Do  joa 
anticipate  anj  pleasure  jou  might  feel  in  the  possible  event  of  jour  be- 
coming the  parents  of  a  common  child  ?  She  is  at  this  moment  proving 
to  you  that  she  is  as  dead  to  the  sense  of  parental  as  of  conjugal  obliga- 
tion, and  that  she  would  abandon  jour  offspring  to-morrow  with  the  same 
facility  with  which  she  now  deserts  her  own.  Look,  then,  at  her  conduct 
as  it  is,  as  the  world  must  behold  it,  blackened  by  every  agg^vation  that 
can  make  it  either  odious  or  contemptible,  and  unrelieved  by  a  single  cit- 
cumstance  of  mitigation  that  could  palliate  its  guilt,  or  retrieve  it  firom 
abhorrence. 

"  Mean,  however,  and  degraded  as  this  woman  must  be,  she  will  still  (if 
you  take  her  with  you)  have  strong  and  heavy  claims  upon  you.  The 
force  of  such  claims  does  certainly  depend  upon  circumstances ;  before, 
therefore,  you  expose  her  fate  to  the  dreadful  risk  of  your  caprice 
or  ingratitude,  in  mercy  to  her,  weigh  well  the  confidence  she  can  place 
in  your  future  justice  and  honour.  At  that  future  time,  much  nearer 
than  you  think,  by  what  topics  can  her  cause  be  pleaded  to  a  sated 
appetite,  to  a  heart  that  repels  her,  to  a  just  judgment,  in  which  she 
never  could  have  been  valued  or  respected  ?  Here  is  not  the  case  of  an 
unmarried  woman,  with  whom  a  pure  and  generous  friendship  maj 
insensibly  have  ripened  into  a  more  serious  attachment,  until  at  last  her 
heart  became  too  deeply  pledged  to  be  reassumed :  if  so  circumstanced, 
without  any  husband  to  betray,  or  child  to  desert,  or  motive  to  restrain, 
except  what  related  solely  to  herself,  her  anxiety  for  your  happiness  made 
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her  overlook  every  other  consideration,  and  commit  her  destiny  to  your 
honour ;  in  such  a  case  (the  strongest  and  the  highest  that  man's  imagina- 
tion can  suppose),  in  which  you  at  least  could  see  nothing  but  the  most 
noble  and  disinterested  sacrifice ;  in  which  you  could  find  nothing  but 
what  claimed  from  you  the  most  kind  and  exalted  sentiment  of  tender- 
ness and  devotion  and  respect ;  and  in  which  the  most  fastidious  rigour 
would  find  so  much  more  subject  for  sympathy  than  blame — ^let  me  ask 
you,  could  [you,  even  in  that  case,  answer  for  your  own  justice  and 
gratitude  ?  I  do  not  allude  to  the  long  and  pitiful  catalogue  of  paltry 
adventures,  in  which  it  seems  your  time  has  been  employed — the  coarse 
and  vulgar  succession  of  casual  connections,  joyless,  loveless,  and  imen- 
deared  :  but  do  you  find  upon  your  memory  any  trace  of  any  engagement 
of  the  character  I  have  sketched  ?  Has  your  sense  of  what  you  would 
owe  in  such  a  case,  and  to  such  a  woman,  been  at  least  once  put  to  the 
test  of  experiment  ?  Has  it  ever  once  happened  that  such  a  woman,  with 
all  the  resolution  of  strong  faith,  flung  her  youth,  her  hope,  her  beauty, 
her  talent,  upon  your  bosom,  weighed  you  against  the  world,  which  she 
found  but  a  feather  in  the  scale,  and  took  you  as  an  equivalent  ?  and,  if 
so,  how  did  you  then  acquit  yourself?  Did  you  prove  yourself  worthy  of 
the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  you  ?  Did  your  spirit  so  associate  with  hers 
as  to  leave  her  no  room  to  regret  the  splendid  disinterested  sacrifice  she 
had  made  ?  Did  her  soul  find  a  pillow  in  the  tenderness  of  yours,  and  a 
support  in  its  firmness  ?  Did  you  preserve  her  high  in  her  own  conscious- 
ness, proud  in  your  admiration  and  friendship,  and  happy  in  your  affection  ? 
You  might  have  so  acted ;  and  the  man  that  was  worthy  of  her  would 
have  perished,  rather  than  not  so  act  as  to  make  her  delighted  with  having 
confided  so  sacred  a  trust  to  his  honour.  Did  you  so  act  ?  Did  she  feel 
that,  however  precious  to  yoiur  heart,  she  was  still  more  exalted  and 
honoured  in  your  reverence  and  respect  ?  Or  did  she  find  you  coarse  and 
paltry,  fluttering  and  unpurposed,  imfeeling  and  imgrateful  ?  You  found 
her  a  fair  and  blushing  flower,  its  beauty  and  its  fragrance  bathed  in  the 
dews  of  heaven.  Did  you  so  tenderly  transplant  it  as  to  preserve  that 
beauty  and  fragrance  imimpaired  ?  Or  did  you  so  rudely  cut  it,  as  to 
intemipt  its  nutriment,  to  waste  its  sweetness,  to  blast  its  beauty,  to 
bow  down  its  faded  and  sickly  head  ?  And  did  you  at  last  fling  it,  like 
*  a  loathsome  weed  away  ? '  If  then  to  such  a  woman,  so  clothed  with  every 
title  that  could  ennoble  and  exalt,  and  endear  her  to  the  heart  of  man,  you 
could  be  cruelly  and  capriciously  deficient,  how  can  a  wretched  fugitive 
like  this,  in  every  point  her  contrast^  hope  to  find  you  just  ?  Send  her  then 
away.  Send  her  back  to  her  home,  to  her  child,  to  her  hnsband,  to  herself." 
— Alas  t  there  was  none  to  hold  such  language  to  this  noble  defendant ;  he 
did  not  hold  it  to  himself.  But  he  paraded  his  despicable  prize  in  his  own 
carriage,  with  his  own  retinue,  his  own  servants — this  veteran  Paris  hawked 
his  enamoured  Helen  from  this  western  quarter  of  the  island  to  a  sea- 
port in  the  eastern,  crowned  with  the  acclamations  of  a  senseless  and 
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grinning  rabble,  glorying  and  delighted,  no  ddubi,  in  the  leering  and 
Booffing  admiration  of  grooms,  and  oetlen,  and  waiten  as  he  passed. 

In  this  odious  contempt  of  erexy  personal  feeling,  of  public  opinion,  of 
oommon  humanity,  did  he  parade  this  woman  to  the  sea-port,  whence  he 
transported  his  precious  cargo  to  a  country  where  her  example  may  be 
leas  mischicTous  than  in  her  own ;  where  I  agree  with  my  learned  col 
league  in  heartily  wishing  he  may  remain  with  her  for  oTer.     We  are  too 
poor,  too  simple,  too  unadyanced  a  coimtry,  for  the  example  of  sadi 
achievements.     When  the  relaxation  of  morals  is  the  natural  growth  and 
consequence  of  the  great  progress  of  arts  and  wealth,  it  is  accompcmiedby 
a  refinement  that  makes  it  less  gross  and  shocking  :  but  for  such  pallia- 
tions we  are  at  least  a  century  too  young.     I  advise  you,  therefore,  most 
earnestly  to  rebuke  this  budding  mischief,  by  lettilig  the  wholesome 
vigour  and  chastisement  of  a  liberal  verdict  speak  what  you  think  of  its 
enormity.    In  every  point  of  view  in  which  I  can  look  at  the  subject,  I 
see  you  are  called  upon  to  give  a  verdict  of  bold  and  just  and  indignant 
and  exemplary  compensation.    The  injury  of  the  plaintiff  demands  it 
from  your  justice.    The  delinquency  of  the  defendant  provokes  it  by  its 
enormity.     The  rank  on  which  he  has  relied  for  impunity  calls  upon  yoa 
to  tell  him,  that  crime  does  not  ascend  to  the  rank  of  the  perpetrator,  but 
the  perpetrator  sinks  from  his  rank,  and  descends  to  the  level  of  his 
delinquency.     The  style  and  mode  of  his  defence  is  a  gross  aggravation  of 
his  conduct,   and  a  gross  insult  upon  you.     Look  upon  the  different 
subjects  of  his  defence  as  you  ought,  and  let  him  profit  by  them  as  he 
deserves  :  vainly  presumptuous  upon  his  rank,  he  wishes  to  overawe  you 
by  the  despicable  consideration.     He  next  resorts  to  a  cruel  aspersion 
upon   the  character  of  the  unhappy  plaintiff,    whom    he    had  already 
wounded  beyond  the  possibility  of  reparation  :  he  has  ventured  to  chaige 
him  with  connivance.    As  to  that,  I  will  only  say,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
do  not  give  this  vain  boaster  a  pretext  for  saying,  that  if  the  husband 
connived  in  the  offence,  the  jury  also  connived  in  the  reparation.    But  he 
has  pressed  another  curious  topic  upon  you  :  after  the  plaintiff  had  cause 
to  suspect  his  designs,  and  the  likelihood  of  their  being  fatally  successful, 
he  did  not  then  act  precisely  as  he  ought.    Gracious  God  !  what  an 
argument  for  him  to  dare  to  advance  !    It  is  saying  this  to  him  :  "  I 
abused  your  confidence,  your  hospitality ;  I  laid  a  base  plan  for  the  seduc- 
tion of  the  wife  of  your  bosom ;  I  succeeded  at  last,  so  as  to  throw  in 
upon  you  that  most  dreadful  of  all  suspicions  to  a  man  fondly  attached, 
proud  of  his  wife's  honour,  and  tremblingly  alive  to  his  own ;  that  you 
were  possibly  a  dupe  to  confidence  in  the  wife,  as  much  as  in  the  guest : 
in  this  so  pitiable  distress,  which  I  myself  had  studiously  and  deliberately 
contrived  for  you,  between  hope   and  fear,  and  doubt  and  love,  and 
jealousy  and  shame ;  one  moment  shrinking  from  the  cruelty  of  your 
suspicion ;  the  next  fired  with  indignation  at  the  facility  and  credulity  of 
yoiur  acquittal ;— in  this  labyrinth  of  doubt,  in  this  frenzy  of  suffering. 
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you  were  noH  collected  and  composed ;  you  did  not  act  as  you  might  have 
done,  if  I  had  not  worked  you  to  madness ;  and  upon  that  very  madness 
which.  I  have  inflicted  upon  you,  upon  the  very  completion  of  my  guilt 
and  of  your  misery,  I  will  build  my  defence.  You  did  not  act  critically 
right,  and  therefore  are  unworthy  of  compensation."  Gentlemen,  can  you 
be  dead  to  the  remorseless  atrocity  of  such  a  defence  ?  And  shall  not 
yoiur  honest  verdict  mark  it  as  it  deserves  ?  But  let  me  go  a  little  further : 
let  me  ask  you — for  I  confess  I  have  no  distinct  idea  of  what  should  be 
the  conduct  of  a  husband  so  placed,  and  who  is  to  act  critically  right — 
shall  he  lock  her  up,  or  turn  her  out  ?  or  enlarge  or  abridge  her  liberty  of 
acting  as  he  pleases  ?  O,  dreadful  Areopagus  of  the  tea-table  !  How 
formidable  thy  inquests,  how  tremendous  thy  condemnations  t  In  the 
first  case  he  is  brutal  and  barbarous,  an  odious  Eastern  despot.  ''  Lord, 
Ma'am,  did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  like  this  odious  Parson  ?  His  dear, 
pure,  sweet,  virtuous  lady  positively  a  prisoner  !  A  padlock,  lai*ge  enough 
for  a  church,  on  the  outside  of  her  chamber ;  and  a  trap-door  to  her 
chimney,  as  if  the  charming  Marquess  could  make  his  way  to  her  in  the 
disguise  of  a  sweep  ! "  In  the  next :  **  What !  turn  an  innocent  woman 
out  of  his  house,  without  evidence  or  proof,  but  merely  because  he  is  vile 
and  mean  enough  to  suspect  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the  mother  of  his 
child  ! "  Between  these  extremes,  what  intermediate  degree  is  he  to 
adopt  ?  I  put  this  question  to  you  :  Do  you  at  this  moment,  uninfluenced 
by  any  passion,  as  you  now  are,  but  cool  and  collected,  and  uninterested 
as  you  must  be,  do  you  see  clearly  this  proper  and  exact  line,  which  the 
plaintiff  should  have  pursued  ?  I  much  question  if  you  do.  But  if  you 
did  or  could,  must  you  not  say,  that  he  was  the  last  man  from  whom  you 
shoxdd  expect  the  coolness  to  discover,  or  the  steadiness  to  pursue  it  ? 
And  yet  this  is  the  outrageous  and  insolent  defence  that  is  put  forward  to 
you.  My  miserable  clientj  when  his  brain  was  on  fire,  and  every  fiend  of 
hell  was  let  loose  upon  his  heart,  he  should  then,  it  seems,  have  placed 
himself  before  his  mirror — he  should  have  taught  the  stream  of  agony  to 
flow  decorously  down  his  forehead.  He  should  have  composed  his 
features  to  harmony — he  should  have  writhed  with  grace,  and  groaned  in 
melody.  But  look  further  to  this  noble  defendant,  and  his  honourable 
defence.  The  wretched  woman  is  to  be  successively  the  victim  of  seduc- 
tion and  of  slander.  She,  it  seems,  received  marked  attentions — here,  I 
confess,  I  felt  myself  not  a  little  at  a  loss.  The  witnesses  could  not 
describe  what  these  marked  attentions  were,  or  are.  They  consisted  not 
— if  you  believe  the  witness  that  swore  to  them — in  any  personal  approach 
or  contact  whatsoever,  nor  in  any  unwarrantable  topics  of  discourse.  Of 
what  materials,  then,  were  they  composed  ?  Why,  it  seems  a  gentleman 
had  the  insolence  at  table  to  propose  to  her  a  glass  of  wine ;  and  she — 0 
most  abandoned  lady  ! — instead  of  flying,  like  an  angry  parrot,  at  his  head, 
and  bescreeching  and  bescratching  him  for  his  insolence,  tamely  and 
basely  replies,  "  Port,  sir,  if  you  please."    But,  gentlemen,  why  do  I 
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•drert  to  this  folly — Uiu  nonaente  ?    Not  mrely  to  TindioiA*  from  een- 
mirs  the  moct  innocent  and  the  most  delightful  intereonne  of  aocial 
kindness — of  hannless  and  cheerful  oouiteay :  "  where  Tirtoe  i%  these  an 
most  Tirtuoua."    But  I  am  aoliciting  your  attention  and  your  fedii^  to 
the  mean  and  odious  aggravation — to  the  unbluahii^  and  renunsdni 
barbarity — of  falsely  aspersing  the  wretched  woman  he  had  undone^    One 
good  he  has  done  :  he  has  disclosed  to  you  the  point  in  idiich  he  can  fed; 
for,  how  imperious  must  that  ararice  be,  which  could  resort  to  so  Tile  an 
expedient  of  frugality  1     Tea,  I  will  say  that^  with  the  common  feelii^ 
of  a  man,  he  would  rather  have  suffered  his  £30,000  a.ymr  to  go  ai 
compensation  to  the  plaintifl^  than  save  a  ahilling  of  it  by  ao  Tile  an 
expedient  of  economy.     He  would  rather  hare  starved  with  her  in  a  jail 
— he  would  rather  have  sunk  with  her  into  the  ocean — than  have  so  vili- 
fied her—than  have  so  degraded  himself.    But  it  Beems,  gentlemen,  and 
indeed  you  have  been  told,  that,  long  as  the  course  of  his  gallantries  hu 
been— and  he  has  grown  grey  in  the  service — ^it  is  the  first  time  he  hu 
been  called  upon  for  damages.  To  how  many  might  it  have  been  fortunate 
if  he  had  not  that  impunity  to  boast !     Your  verdict  will,  I  trust,  pat 
an  end  to  that  encouragement  to  guilt  that  is  built  upon  impunity.    Tha 
devil,  it  seems,  has  saved  the  noble  Marquess  harmless  in  the  past ;  but 
your  verdict  will  tell  him  the  term  of  that  indemnity  is  expired — ^that  his 
old  friend  and  banker  has  no  more  effects  in  his  hands,  and  that  if  he 
draws  any  more  upon  him,  he  must  pay  his  own  bills  hiiTuwlf,     You  will 
do  much  good  by  doing  so :  you  may  not  enlighten  his  conscience,  nor 
touch  his  hearty  but  his  frugality  will  understand  the  hint.     He  may 
despise  Epictetus,  but  he  will  listen  with  respect  to  Cocker,  when  he  finds 
that  he  can  enforce  the  precepts  of  his  morality  with  all  the  precision  of 
mathematical  demonstration.     He  will  adopt  the  prudence  of  age,  and  be 
deterred  from  pursuits  in  which,  though  he  may  be  insensible  of  shame, 
he  will  not  be  regardless  of  expense.     You  will  do  more :  you  will  not 
only  punish  him  in  his  tender  point,  but  you  will  weaken  him  in  his 
strong  one — ^his  money.    We  have  heard  much  of  this  noble  lord's  wealth, 
and  much  of  his  exploits,  but  not  much  of  his  accomplishments  or  his 
wit :  I  know  not  that  his  verses  have  soared  even  to  the  Poet's  Comer.   I 
have  heard  it  said,  that  an  ass,  laden  with  gold,  could  find  his  way  through 
the  gate  of  the  strongest  city ;  but,  gentlemen,  lighten  the  load  upon  his 
back,  and  you  will  completely  curtail  the  mischievous  faculty  of  a  grave 
animal,  whose  momentimi  lies  not  in  his  agility,  but  his  weight — not  in 
the  quantity  of  motion,  but  the  quantity  of  his  matter.    There  is  another 
ground  on  which  you  are  called  upon  to  give  most  liberal  damages,  and 
that  has  been  laid  by  the  unfeeling  vanity  of  the  defendant.  This  business 
has  been  marked  by  the  most  elaborate  publicity.     It  is  very  clear  that  he 
has  been  allured  by  the  glory  of  the  chase,  and  not  the  value  of  the  game. 
The  poor  object  of  his  pursuit  could  be  of  no  value  to  him,  or  he 
could  not  have  so  wantonly  and  cruelly  and  imnecessarily  abused  her. 
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He  might  easily  have  kept  this  unhappy  intercourse  an  unsuspected 
secret.    Even  if  he  wished  for  her  elopement,  he  might  easily  have  so 
contrived  it  that  the  place  of  her  retreat  would  be  profoundly  undiscover- 
able;  yet,  though  even  the  expense — a  point  so  tender  to  his  delicate 
sensibility — of  concealing  could  not  be  one-fortieth  of  the  cost  of  publish- 
ing her,  his  vanity  decided  him  in  favour  of  glory  and  publicity.    By 
that  election  he  has,  in  fact,  put  forward  the  Irish  nation  and  its  character, 
so  often  and  so  variously  calumniated,  upon  its  trial  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  empire  ;  and  your  verdict  will  this  day  decide  whether  an  Irish 
jury  can  feel  with  justice  and  spirit  upon  a  subject  that  involves  conjugal 
aflFection  and  comfort,  domestic  honour  and  repose — the  certainty  of  issue 
— ^the  weight  of  public  opinion — ^the  gilded  and  presumptuous  criminality 
of  overweening  rank  and  station.     I  doubt  not  but  he  is  at  this  moment 
reclined  on  a  silken  sofa,  anticipating  that  submissive  and  modest  verdict 
by  which  you  will  lean  gently  on  his  errors ;  and  expecting  from  your 
patriotism,  no  doubt,  that  you  will  think  again  and  again  before  you  con- 
demn any  great  portion  of  the  immense  revenue  of  a  great  absentee,  to  be 
detained  in  the  nation  that  produced  it,  instead  of  being  transmitted  as 
it  ought,  to  be  expended  in  the  splendour  of  another  country.    He  is  now 
probably  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  report  of  this  day,  which  I  under- 
stand a  famous  note-taker  has  been  sent  hither  t^-  collect.    (Let  not  the 
gentleman  be  disturbed.)    Gentlemen,  let  me  assure  you  it  is  more,  much 
more,  the  trial  of  you  than  of  the  noble  Marquess  of  which  this  important 
recorder  is  at  this  moment  collecting  the  materials.    His  noble  employer 
is  now  expecting  a  report  to  the  following  effect :   **  Such  a  day  came  on 
to  be  tried  at  Ennis,  by  a  special  jury,  the  cause  of  Charles  Massey 
against  the  most  noble  the  Marquess  of  Headford.    It  appeared  that  the 
plaintiff's  wife  was  young,  beautiful,  and  captivating ;  the  plaintiff  him- 
self a  person  fond  of  this  beautiful  creature  to  distraction,  and  both  doat- 
ing  on  their  child  :  but  the  noble  Marquess  approached  her ;  the  plume 
of  glory  nodded  on  his  head.    Not  the  goddess  Minerva,  but  the  goddess 
Venus,  had  lighted  upon  his  casque ;  *  the  fire  that  never  tires — such  as 
many  a  lady  gay  had  been  dazzled  with  before.'    At  the  first  advance  she 
trembled — at  the  second  she  struck  to  the  redoubted  son  of  Mars  and 
pupil  of  Venus.    The  jury  saw  it  was  not  his  fault  (it  was  an  Irish  jury): 
they  felt  compassion  for  the  tenderness  of  the  mother's  heart,  and  for  the 
*  warmth  of  the  lover's  passion.     The  jury  saw,  on  the  one  side,  a  young, 
entertaining  gallant :  on  the  other,  a  beauteous  creature,  of  charms  irre- 
sistible.    They  recollected  that  Jupiter  had  been  always  successful  in  his 
amours,  although  Vulcan  had  not  always  escaped  some  awkward  acci- 
dents.   The  jury  was  composed  of  fathers,  brothers,  husbands ;  but  they 
had  not  the  vulgar  jealousy  that  views  little  things  of  that  sort  with 
rigour;   and  wishing  to  assimilate  their  country  in  every  respect  to 
England,  now  that  they  are  united  to  it,  they,  like  English  gentlemen, 
returned  to  their  box,  with  a  verdict  of  sixpence  damages  and  sixpence 
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L*  Let  thk  be  Mat  to  Fngfajid  I  promiae  joa  your  odlooi 
wOlnot  be  better  kept  than  that  of  the  wretched  Ifnlfaacy.  Tharek 
not  A  bewdy  chronicle  in  London  in  whidi  the  epitaph,  whidi  yoa  will 
have  written  on  youTKlTee,  will  not  be  pabliihed ;  and  our  cnemiei  win 
delist  in  the  spectade  of  our  praooeiooi  depcmTity«  in  aacuig  that  we  en 
be  rotten  before  we  are  ripe.  But  I  do  not  sappoae  it :  I  do  not,  caimDk, 
will  not  beliere  it.  I  will  not  hazrow  np  mjaelf  with  the  antidpated 
apprehension. 

There  ie  another  oomideration,  genttemen,  whidi  I  think  most  inqie- 
rioiul  J  demands  eren  a  rindictire  award  of  ezemplaiy  damagea,  and  thst 
is,  the  breach  of  hospitality.  To  us  peculiariy  does  it  briong  to  arenge 
the  riolation  of  its  altar.  The  hospitality  of  other  ooantriea  is  a  matter 
of  necessity  or  oonrention ;  in  saTage  nations  of  the  first ;  in  poBshed,  oi 
the  latter ;  but  the  kotpfUaliijf  of  an  Iridumau  is  not  the  ninnii^  acoomit 
of  posted  and  ledgered  courtesies,  ss  in  other  countries :  it  springi^  like 
all  his  qualities,  his  faults^  his  rirtues— directly  froni  his  heart.  The 
heart  of  an  Irishman  is  by  nature  bold,  and  he  confides ;  it  is  tender,  sad 
he  loves;  it  is  generous,  and  he  gives;  it  is  social,  and  he  is  bootable. 
This  sacrilegious  intruder  has  profimed  the  religion  of  that  sacred  attar, 
so  elevated  in  our  worship,  so  pfrecious  to  our  devotion ;  and  it  is  our 
privilege  to  avenge  the  crime.  Tou  must  either  pull  down  the  altar,  sad 
abolish  the  worship,  or  you  must  preserve  its  sanctity  undebaaed.  There 
is  no  alternative  between  the  universal  exclusion  of  all  "^^*ikind  from 
your  threshold,  and  the  most  rigorous  punishment  of  him  who  is  ad- 
mitted and  betrays.  This  defendant  has  been  so  trusted,  he  has  so 
betrayed,  and  you  ought  to  make  him  a  most  signal  example. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  feel  the  strongest  indignation 
and  abhorrence  at  this  odious  conduct  of  the  defendant,  when  I  consider 
the  deplorable  condition  to  which  he  has  actually  reduced  the  plaintifi^ 
and  pertiaps  the  still  more  deplorable  one  that  he  has  in  prospect  before 
him.  What  a  progress  has  he  to  travel  through  before  he  can  attain  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  which  he  has  lost !  How  like  the  wounds  of  the 
body  are  those  of  the  mind  !  How  burning  the  fever  ! — how  painful  the 
suppuration !  How  slow,  how  hesitating,  how  relapsing  the  process  to 
convalescence  !  Through  what  a  variety  of  suffering,  through  what  new 
scenes  and  changes  must  my  unhappy  client  pass  ere  he  can  re-attain, 
should  he  ever  re-attain,  that  health  of  soul  of  which  he  has  been  despoiled' 
by  the  cold  and*  deliberate  machinations  of  this  practised  and  gilded 
seducer  !  If,  instead  of  drawing  upon  his  incalculable  wealth  for  a  scanty 
retribution,  you  were  to  stop  the  progress  of  his  despicable  achievements 
by  reducing  him  to  actual  poverty,  you  could  not,  even  so,  punish  him 
beyond  the  scope  of  his  offence,  nor  reprise  the  plaintiff  beyond  the 
measure  of  his  suffering.  Let  me  remind  you,  that  in  this  action  the  law 
not  only  empowers  you,  but  that  its  policy  commands  you,  to  consider 
the  public  example,  as  well  as  the  individual  injury,  when  you  adjust  the 
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amount  of  your  verdict.  I  confess  I  am  most  anzioiiB  that  you  should 
acquit  yourselyes  worthily  upon  this  important  occasion.  I  am  addressing 
you  as  fathers,  husbands,  brothers.  I  am  anxious  that  a  feeling  of  those 
high  relations  should  enter  into,  and  give  dignity  to  jour  verdict.  But  I 
confess  it,  I  feel  a  tenfold  solicitude  when  I  remember  that  I  am  address- 
ing you  as  my  countrymen,  as  Irishmen,  whose  characters  as  jurors,  as 
gentlemen,  must  find  either  honour  or  degradation  in  the  result  of  your 
decision.  Small  as  must  be  the  distributive  share  of  that  national  estima- 
tion that  can  belong  to  so  unimportant  an  individual  as  myself,  yet  do  I 
own  I  am  tremblingly  solicitous  for  its  fate.  Perhaps  it  appears  of  more 
value  to  me,  because  it  is  embarked  on  the  same  bottom  with  yours ; 
perhaps  the  commimity  of  peril,  of  common  safety,  or  common  wreck, 
gives  a  consequence  to  my  share  of  the  risk,  which  I  coxild  not  be  vain 
enough  to  give  it,  if  it  were  not  raised  to  it  by  that  mutuality.  But  why 
stoop  to  think  at  all  of  myself,  when  I  know  that  you,  gentlemen  of  that 
juiy,  when  I  know  that  our  country  itself,  are  my  clients  on  this  day, 
and  must  abide  the  alternative  of  honour  or  infamy,  as  you  shall  decide  ? 
But  I  will  not  despond,  I  will  not  dare  to  despond.  I  have  every  trust, 
and  hope,  and  confidence  in  you.  And  to  that  hope  I  will  add  my  most 
fervent  prayer  to  the  God  of  all  truth  and  justice,  so  to  raise  and  enlighten, 
and  fortify  your  minds,  that  you  may  so  decide  as  to  preserve  to  your- 
selves, while  you  live,  the  most  delightful  of  all  recollections,  that  of 
acting  justly,  and  to  transmit  to  your  children  the  most  precious  of  all 
inheritances,  the  memory  of  your  virtue. 

Damages,  £10,000. 


II. 


SPEECH  DELIVERED  BY  MR  FLOOD  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS  OF  IRELAND  IN  1783,  A  FEW  NIGHTS  AFTER  HIS 
CONFLICT  WITH  MR  GRATTAN. 

I  WISH  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  speaking  a  few  words  to  you, 
and  addressing  a  few  to  the  house,  upon  the  situation  in  which  I  left 
the  house  last  Tuesday.  You  heard,  sir,  and  the  public  heard  me — the 
subject,  as  I  think,  of  an  unwarrantable  attack.  I  rose  to  defend  myself, 
I  am  sure,  with  temper.  I  am  not  lightly  moved ;  and,  I  think,  I  should 
have  been  lightly  moved  indeed,  if  I  could  have  been  moved  by  that.  I 
was,  however,  interrupted,  though  I  did  not  bring  any  fictitious  subject 
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before  7011,  or  set  out  withoat  the  least  appearance  of  any  argument.  In 
oonaequenoe  of  tlua  interruption,  nr,  I  left  the  house ;  but  soon  after,  I 
understand  that  the  house  thought  proper  to  say  they  would  gire  me 
liberty  to  proceed,  and  I  wish  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  ot  return- 
ing them  my  thanks  for  that  permission.  At  the  same  time,  sir,  that  I 
return  them  my  thanks  for  that  pennission,  I  hope  they  will  sufBsr  me  to 
render  it,  not  an  empty  indulgence,  but,  upon  the  present  occasion,  to 
take  up  the  subject  where  I  left  it  the  last  night.  (Mr  Toler  rose  to  order, 
but  Mr  Flood  proceeded.)  I  hope  gentlemen  will  not  interrupt  me. 
When  they  find  me  going  out  of  order,  when  they  hear  me  drawing  ficti- 
tious characters,  let  them  stop  me — ^when  I  say  anything  unpailiamentaiy 
— ^when  I  recall  the  asperity  of  that  day,  which,  whilst  I  despise,  I  must 
disapprove.  I  rise  in  defence  of  what  I  think  an  injured  character.  As 
I  have  endeavoured  to  defend  the  rights  of  this  coimtiy  for  twenty-four 
years,  I  hope  they  will  permit  me  to  defend  my  reputatioiL  My  life,  sir, 
has  been  divided  into  three  parts,  and  it  has  been  despatched  by  three 
epithets :  one  part,  sir,  that  which  preceded  Lord  Harcourt^  admiius- 
tration ;  another,  which  passed  between  Lord  Harcourt's  and  Lord  Gar 
lisle's;  and  the  third,  which  is  subsequent.  The  first  has  a  summaiy 
justice,  or  injustice  done  to  it,  by  being  said  to  be  intemperate;  the 
second  is  treated  in  like  manner,  by  being  said  to  be  venal ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  third  is  said  to  be  that  of  an  incendiary. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  my  life  which  is  despatched  by  the  word 
intemperate,  I  beg  gentlemen  to  consider  the  hard  situation  of  public 
characters,  if  that  is  to  be  their  treatment.  That  period  takes  in  a 
number  of  years,  not  less  than  sixteen,  in  which  there  were  five  adminis- 
trations, and  in  which  the  public  were  pleased  to  give  me  their  senti- 
ments of  approbation.  Sir,  it  includes — for  I  wish  to  speak  on  facts, 
not  to  take  it  up,  upon  epithets — it  includes  the  Duke  of  Bedford's, 
Lord  Halifax's,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's,  Lord  Hertford's,  and 
Lord  Townsend's. 

Now,  sir,  as  to  the  fact  of  intemperance,  I  will  state  to  you  how  that 
stands,  and  let  the  gentleman  see  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  him  down. 
Of  those  five  administrations,  there  were  three  to  which  I  was  so  fsr  horn 
giving  an  intemperate  opposition,  that  I  could  not  be  said,  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  to  oppose  them  at  all :  I  mean  the  three  first.  I  certainly 
voted  against  the  Secretary  of  the  day,  but  oftener  voted  with  him.  In 
Lord  Hertford's  administration,  I  had  attained  to  a  certain  view  and 
decided  opinion  of  what  was  fit,  in  my  mind,  to  be  done  for  this  coimtry. 
I  had  fixed  upon  three  great  objects  of  public  utility.  I  endeavoured  to 
attain  them  with  that  spirit  and  energy  with  which  it  is  my  character 
and  nature  to  speak  and  to  act :  as  I  must  take  the  disadvantages  of  my 
nature,  I  will  take  the  advantages  of  it  too.  These  three  great  objects  were 
resisted  by  that  administration.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  A  conflict 
arose  between  that  administration  and  me ;  but  that  conflict  ought  not  to 
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be  called  opposition  on  my  parfc.  No,  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  opposition 
on  theirs.  I  was  the  propounder,  and  they  resisted  my  propositions.  This 
may  be  called  a  conflict,  not  an  opposition  to  that  administration.  What 
were  those  three  objects  ?  One  was  to  prove  that  the  constitution  of  par- 
liament in  this  kingdom  did  still  exist ;  that  it  had  not  been  taken  away 
by  the  law  of  Poyning's,  but  that  it  was  an  infamous  perversion  of  that 
statute  by  which  the  constitution  had  suffered :  the  other  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  constitutional  military  force,  in  superaddition  to  that  of  a 
standing  army.  The  only  idea  that  ever  occurred  to  England,  or  any  free 
country  of  Europe,  I  adopted,  namely — that  of  a  constitutional  militia. 
At  that  time,  the  idea  of  a  volunteer  force  had  not  arisen,  therefore  I 
adopted  the  idea  which  at  that  time  appeared  to  be  the  best.  The  third 
great  object  I  took  up  as  necessary  for  this  country  was  a  law  for  limiting 
the  duration  of  parliaments.  These  were  three  great,  salutary,  and  noble 
objects,  worthy  of  the  enlarged  mind  of  an  enlarged  country.  I  pursued 
them  with  ardoiur,  I  do  not  deny  it ;  but  I  did  not  pursue  them  with 
intemperance.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  appear  to  the  public  to  do  so  ;  they 
gave  my  exertions  many  flattering  testimonies  of  their  approbation. 
There  is  another  proof  that  I  was  not  intemperate — I  was  successful. 
Intemperance  and  miscarriage  are  apt  to  go  together,  but  success  and 
temperance  are  associated  by  nature.  This  is  my  plain  history  with  re- 
gard to  that  period.  The  clumsiness  of  virulence  or  invective  may  re- 
quire to  be  sheathed  in  a  brilliancy  of  diction ;  but  plain  truth  and  plain 
sense  are  best  delivered  in  plain  terms. 

I  now  come  to  that  period  in  which  Lord  Harcourt  governed,  and 
which  is  stigmatised  by  the  word  venaL  I  say  Lord  Harcourt's ;  for,  in 
my  consideration  of  his  administration,  I  will  include  that  of  Lord 
Townsend.  If  every  man  who  accepts  an  office  is  venal,  and  an  apostate, 
I  certainly  cannot  acquit  n^yself  of  the  charge ;  nor  is  it  necessary.  I 
should  have  so  many  associates  in  the  crime,  if  ever  there  was  a  crime  in 
what  multitudes  would  defend.  I  am  sensible  multitudes  and  majorities 
would  not  be  wanting  to  defend  that.  But  I  say,  either  it  is  a  crime,  or 
it  is  not :  if  it  be  a  crime  universally,  let  it  be  universally  ascribed.  But, 
sir,  I  say  it  is  not  fair  that  one  set  of  men  should  be  treated  by  that 
honourable  member  as  great  friends  and  lovers  of  their  country,  notwith- 
standing  they  are  in  office,  and  another  man,  because  he  was  in  office, 
should  be  treated  as  an  enemy  and  an  apostate.  But  what  is  the  truth  ? 
Everything  of  this  sort  depends  upon  the  principles  on  which  office  is 
taken,  and  on  which  it  is  retained.  With  regard  to  me,  let  no  man  imagine 
I  am  preaching  up  a  doctrine  for  my  own  convenience ;  there  is  not  a  man 
less  concerned  in  the  propagation  of  it.  I  have  no  treaty  with  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  on  the  floor,  nor  shall  I  have  any. 

Now,  sir,  I  shall  beg  leave  shortly  to  state  the  manner  in  which  I  ac- 
cepted that  office,  which  I  give  you  my  word  I  never  will  resume.  It 
was  offered  to  me  in  the  most  honourable  manner,  with  an  assurance  of 
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not  only  being  a  pboemftn  for  1117  own  profit,  bat  a  »niniirtw  for  the 
benefit  ol  my  countiy.  Mj  Answer  was,  that  I  thougfat,  in  a  oonstitatioo 
such  as  oun,  that  an  interoooTBe  between  the  prinoe  and  the  eabjeei 
ought  to  be  honourable ;  the  being  a  minister  ought  to  redound  to  a 
man's  credit ;  but  I  lamented  that  it  often  happened  otherwise  :  men  in 
office  often  gare  up  those  principles  which  thej  maintained  before.  I 
told  them,  therefore,  that  mj  objections  were  not  to  the  goii^  into  office, 
but  to  following  the  examples  which  I  had  sometimes  seen  before jne.  I 
mentioned  the  public  principles  I  held.  I  said,  if,  consiBtentlj  with  those 
principles,  from  an  atom  of  which  I  would  not  depart^  I  could  be  of 
serrice  to  his  Majesty's  Government,  I  was  ready  to  be  so.  I  speak  in  the 
presence  of  men  who  know  irhat  I  say.  After  the  aj^intment  had  come 
orer,  I  sent  in  writing  to  the  chief  governor  that  I  would  not  accept  it 
unless  upon  that  principle. 

Thus,  sir,  I  took  office :  the  administration  before  I  opposed  only  in 
part  of  it.    In  the  first  session  of  Lord  Townsend,  I  did  not  oppose.   I 
never  opposed  Lord  Townsend  till  after  his  prorogation  and  protest.    Hib 
appeared  to  me  an  infamous  violation  of  the  privileges  of  Fariiament 
With  regard  to  money-bills,  and  afto*  that  protest,  by  whidi  he  endea- 
voured to  make  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  instead  of  being  the 
record  of  their  privileges,  the  monument  of  their  disgrace,  I  opposed  him. 
Now,  what  did  I  oppose  in  that  administration  T    The  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  this  house,  with  r^ard  to  money-bills,  and  the  wanton  aog- 
mentation  of  offices,  by  the  diviBion  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  into 
two  parts.     In  Lord  Harcourt's  administration,  what  did  I  do  ?     I  had 
the  two  Boards  of  Commissioners  reduced  into  one.     I  do  not  say  my 
single  voice  effected  this  ;  but,  as  far  as  it  had  any  efficacy,  it  insisted  on 
having  the  twelve  commissioners  again  reduced  to  seven,  and  the  two 
boards  to  one — a  saving,  including  the  whole  arrangement,  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a-year  to  the  nation.     It  went  further.     It  insisted  to 
have  every  altered  money-bill  thrown  out,  and  Privy-Council  money-bills 
not  defended  by  the  Crown.     Thus,  instead  of  giving  sanction  to  the 
measures  I  had  opposed,  my  conduct  was,  in  fact,  to  register  my  princi- 
ples in  the  records  of  the  Court,  to  make  the  Privy  Council  a  witness  to 
the  privileges  of  Parliament,  and  to  give  final  energy  to  the  tenets  with 
which  I  commenced  my  life.     Economy  did  not  stop  with  the  reduction 
of  the  Commissioners*  Boards.     The  right  honourable  gentleman  who  has 
censured  me,  in  order  to  depreciate  that  economy,  said  that  we  had  swept, 
with  the  feather  of  economy,  the  pens  and  paper  off  your  table.    A 
pointed  and  a  brilliant  expression  is  far  from  a  just  alignment.     This 
country  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  that  species  of  economy,  when 
the  great  nation  of  Great  Britain  has  been  obliged  to  descend  to  an 
economy  as  minute.    Neither,  sir,  was  this  all ;  it  is  not    my  fault  if 
infinitely  more  was  not  done  for  this  country  upon  that  occasion  :  they 
ffered  a  saving— they  did  not  choose  to  take  it ;  they  were  offered 
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the  absentee-tax,  and  they  refused  it.  I  am  not  to  blame  for  that ;  it 
was  a  part  of  the  saving  proposed.  If  administration  were  wrong  on  that 
occasion,  they  were  wrong  with  the  prejudices  of  half  a  century ;  they 
were  wrong  with  every  great  writer  that  had  ever  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Ireland;  they  were  wrong  with  some  of  the  plainest  principles,  as 
it  seems,  of  human  nature  in  their  favour.  I  will  suppose  the  determina- 
tion not  to  accept  it  to  have  been  right,  still  it  was  meritorious  in  adminis- 
tration to  ofifer  it ;  and,  to  show  that  I  was  not  under  any  undue  influence 
of  office,  I  appeal  to  the  memory  of  many  men  present,  whether,  when 
the  disposition  of  the  house  was  made  to  alter  upon  that  subject,  and 
when  administration  yielded,  not  unwillingly,  to  the  violence  of  Par- 
liament, I  appeal  to  the  conscious  and  public  knowledge  of  many,  whe- 
ther I  did  veer  or  turn  about  with  the  Secretary,  or  whether  I  did  not 
make  a  manly  stand  in  favour  of  that  principle.  After  having  pledged 
myself  to  the  public,  I  would  rather  break  with  a  million  of  administra- 
tions than  retract.  I  not  only  adhered  to  it,  but,  by  a  singular  instance 
of  exertion,  I  forced  it  a  second  time  under  ihe  consideration  of  this 
house.  That  this  benefit  was  lost  to  the  country,  if  it  be  a  benefit,  was 
not  my  fault. 

One  thing  I  must  go  back  to.  I  had  repeatedly  pressed  the  bill  for 
limiting  the  duration  of  parliaments.  In  Lord  Townsend's  time  I  brought 
it  in  finally,  and  crowned  it  with  success.  Thus  I  restored  to  the  univer- 
sal community  of  Ireland  a  right  of  which  they  had  been  robbed  for  near 
a  century — namely,  their  first  and  fundamental  franchise  as  electors, 
without  which  this  house  is  but  a  shadow.  And  thus,  after  having  re- 
stored that  root  of  all  their  other  rights,  in  Lord  Townsend's  administra- 
tion— after  having  restored  economy,  and  reduced  twelve  commissioners 
to  seven,  in  Lord  Harcourt*s — I  went  on  to  the  other  great  measure  which 
I  have  mentioned,  the  militia  law.  And  when  a  right  honourable  gentle- 
man moved  that  question,  I  engaged  all  the  interest  I  could  with  Govern- 
ment in  behalf  of  it;  I  rose  up  to  second  the  motion,  and  declared  I 
would  support  him  and  his  militia  bill  to  the  last.  Accordingly  I  gave 
him  the  assistance  of  my  poor  labours,  and  it  was  carried.  Thus  then,  I 
say,  that,  in  that  administration  in  which  I  accepted  office,  instead  of  re- 
linquishing my  principles,  I  preserved  them ;  instead  of  getting  a  minority 
to  vote  for  them,  I  brought  the  majority  to  give  an  efficient  sanction  to 
their  truth,  by  entering  into  office  upon  that  occasion,  and  acting  as  I  did. 
I  acted  the  part  of  an  honest  minister  between  the  prince  and  the  people : 
in  doing  so,  I  think  I  was  more  a  patriot,  than  if,  out  of  office,  I  had 
made  empty  declamations  upon  empty  subjects,  without  any  advantage  to 
the  public  Most  of  those  who  hear  me  can  recollect  the  state  of  this 
kingdom  at  the  close  of  Lord  Townsend's  administration.  I  appeal  to 
them  all,  and  I  ask  them  what  was  then  my  repute  in  the  nation  ?  I  will 
not  say  it  was  the  first,  or  the  second,  or  the  third,  but  did  it  not  stand 
in  an  honourable  rank,  and  among  the  foremost,  rather  than  among  the 
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krtf    In  Lord  Htfcooit't  adminklnilioa,  ^e  Yk 
oflmd  to  me,  aeeompuued  vhk  ctctt  deckntioB  thai  eoold  iiiVi  il 
aeeepCabk  to  so  hoooafable  mind.    When  that  offiee  nme  oflctcd  to  mtj 
irw  m  J  ntoation  that  ol  a  reprobated  man  f    Did  the  admnurtntkn  o£ 
England  tend  orer  an  office  nioall j  icaeiied  for  the  parliainent  ol  Ea^ 
land,  and  offer  it,  of  their  own  accord,  to  a  refiobated  man  f    I  lake  the 
acta  of  both  ooontriea  to  dtiprore  this  cahnnnj.     Hare  I  onee  become  a 
marie  of  obloquy  ?     I  flatter  mjaeif  not.    Lord  Bacidng^mm's  adminkta- 
tion  raccccded.    With  regard  to  Lord  HarDoazfa,  the  objeciioii  is,  I  £i 
too  much ;  the  diarge  with  regard  to  the  other  ia^  I  did  too  little  for  it: 
thoee  two  aocuaations  nm  a  little  in  contruy  directiona,  and,  Hke  a  doabk 
poiaott,  each  may  ciiie  the  operation  of  the  other.    Bat  the  £aet  is  thii : 
I  acted  not  upon  risions  and  imaginations,  but  on  sound  coamimi  amie 
the  beat  gift  of  God  to  man— whidi  then  told  me,  and  still  whiapen,  tlui 
some  administntions  deaerre  a  more  actire  support  than  othen;  thst 
some  administrations  deaerre  little  of  either.     I  adi^ited    my  coodBck 
to  those  three  conditions — ^I  did  not  nm  headlong  with  Qorcmmatfc 
at  one  time,  and  against  GoTemment  at  another,  but  adi^iled  my  eoadnct, 
as  I  ou^t  to  do,  to  what  I  saw  and  what  I  felt»    Did  I  supfiort  Locd 
Harcourt  f    Why  ?     Becanse  he  gave  me  an  infloence  in  his  coandlL    S 
is  nonsense  to  say  a  man  is  not  to  support  his  owncoanci]&    Bat  thenex: 
administration  took  aiMither  direction,  and  they  did  not  gire  me  any  influ- 
ence on  their  councils.    Wliat  was  the  consequence  ?    I  did  not  give  them 
support ;  was  there  anything  more  fair  ?    I  feh  mysdf  a  man  of  too  muck 
situation  to  be  a  mere  placeman.     If  not  a  minister  to  serve  the  country, 
I  would  not  be  the  tool  of  salary.     What  was  the  consequoice  f    I 
voted  with  them  in  matters  of  importance  when  they  were  deai^  right : 
I  voted  against  them  in  matters  of  importance  when  they  were  deariy 
wrong ;  and,  in  matters  of  small  moment,  I  did  not  vote  at  alL    And 
why  ?     I  scorned,  by  votiog  with  them  in  sudi  mattera,  to  seem  to  ptj 
court.     To  vote  against  them  in  such  matters  would  have  been  absmd. 
What  remained  ?     Not  to  vote  at  all.     If  you  caU  that  absconding,  going 
behind  the  chair,  or  escaping  into  the  corridor — call  it  what  you  like~I 
say  it  was  right.     This  is  my  plain  way  of  dealing — it  is  common  sense. 
I  told  Lord  Buckingfaamshire  I  would  not  attend  the  cabinet  councils  of 
the  sage  Mr  Heron.    Was  that  duidicity  ?    I  think  not.    I  did  more.    I 
sent  my  resignation  to  England,  to  the  same  friend  through  whom  the 
first  communication  was  made  to  me  on  the  subject  of  office ;  but^  from  the 
ideas  of  friendship  to  me,  he  took  time  to  consider,  and  at  length  declined 
to  deliver  the  resignation.    I  have  said  something  to  the  middle  period. 
I  will  come  to  the  third — Lord  Carlisle's  administration,  in  which  my 
conduct  has  been  Pandered  as  the  conduct  of  an  incendiary.     When  that 
idea  took  place  in  some  minds  I  cannot  tell;  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  censured  me  was  called  an  incendiaiy 
at  that  time,  and  so,  perhaps,  might  I ;  but  I  am  sure  the  right  honour 
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able  gentleman,  at  that  time,  did  not  think  me  an  incendiary  more  than 
himsell  There  was  not  a  single  instance  in  which  he  did  not  co-operate. 
If  I  am  an  incendiary,  I  shall  gladly  accept,  therefore,  of  the  society  of 
that  right  honourable  gentleman  under  the  same  appellation;  but  he 
laughed  at  the  folly  of  the  accusation  at  that  time,  and  so  do  I  now.  If 
I  was  an  incendiary,  it  was  for  moving  what  the  Parliaments  of  both  king- 
doms have  since  given  their  sanction  to.  If  that  is  to  be  an  incendiary, 
God  grant  I  may  continue  so  !  In  this  administration  it  was  that  I  was 
dismissed  from  office.  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  know  that,  in  gener^,  my  dis- 
missal from  office  was  thought  any  disgrace  to  me.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  house  or  the  nation  thought  me  dishonoured  by  that  dismissal.  The 
first  day  I  declared  those  sentiments  for  which  I  was  dismissed — I  re- 
member it  well — I  thought  it  for  my  honour.  Some  very  honourable  and 
worthy  gentlemen,  some  since  dead,  and  some  still  alive — one  of  them 
whom  I  shall  ever  love  and  ever  lament— one  of  them  is  dead  since  to 
everything  except  his  own  honour  and  the  grateful  memory  of  his  coun- 
try— one  of  them  who*  thought  me  so  little  of  the  character  of  an  incen- 
diary, that  he  crossed  the  house,  together  with  others,  to  congratulate 
me  on  the  honour  of  my  conduct,  and  to  embrace  me  in  open  Parliament.^ 
At  that  moment  I  think  I  stood  clear  to  the  imputation  of  being  an 
incendiary.  The  character  of  an  incendiary,  therefore,  seems  to  have 
been  superinduced  upon  me  of  a  sudden ;  it  has  sprouted  out  and  germi- 
nated from  that  root  of  much  evil — the  simple  repeal.  Since  that  mo- 
ment only,  it  seems  that  I  have  been  going  down  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public ;  since  that  moment  they  have  found  out  my  character  and  conduct 
deserve  all  reprobation,  and  deserve  the  brand — of  being  an  incendiary. 
And  yet  I  can  hardly  prevail  on  myself  to  think  that  is  the  case,  because, 
since  that  moment,  I  have  received  more  honoui'able  testimonies  from 
every  comer  of  the  kingdom  than  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
received  in  the  same  period.  I  shall  return  once  more  to  the  sentiments 
of  that  beloved  character  I  have  just  described  :  he  was  a  man  over  whose 
life,  or  over  whose  grave,  envy  never  hovered ;  he  was  a  man,  wishing 
ardently  to  serve  his  country  himself,  but  not  wishing  to  monopolise  the 
service — ^wishing  to  partake  and  to  communicate  the  glory  of  what  passed. 
He  gave  me,  in  his  motion  for  a  free  trade,  a  full  participation  of  the 
honour.  Upon  another  occasion  he  said — I  remember  the  words — they 
are  traced  with  the  pencil  of  gratitude  on  my  heart — ^he  said,  "that  I  was 
a  man  whom  the  most  lucrative  office  in  the  land  had  never  warped  in 
point  of  integrity."  The  words  were  marked.  I  am  sure  I  repeat  them 
fairly.  They  are  words  I  should  be  proud  to  have  inscribed  upon  my  tomb. 
Consider  the  man  from  whom  they  came ;  consider  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject  on  which  they  were  spoken  j  consider  the  situation  of  the  parties 
concerned,  and  it  adds  to  and  multiplies  the  honour.    My  noble  friend — 
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I  beg  pardon— he  did  not  live  to  be  ennobled  by  patent^  but  he  was 
ennobled  by  nature ;  hia  situation  at  that  moment  was  this  :  he  had  found 
himself  obliged  to  surrender  office,  and  to  enter  into  active  opposition  to 
that  (Sovemment  from  whom  he  had  receired  it.    I  remained  in  office, 
though  under  the  circumstance  of  having  sent  my  resignation,  of  whidi 
he  was  not  aware ;  in  political  position,  therefore,  we  were  contradisfcin- 
guished  to  each  other.    He  did  not  know,  while  he  was  doing  justice  to 
me,  but  that  he  might  be  doing  political  detriment  to  himself ;  he  did  not 
know  but  he  might  serve  the  administration  he  opposed ;  but,  careless  of 
everything  except  justice  and  honour,  he  gave  the  sentiments  of  his 
heart,  and — he  approved.    I  have  mentioned,  sir,  that  short  period  during 
which  the  character  of  an  incendiary,  if  at  all  applicable  to  me,  must  have 
come  upon  me  in  the  night,  like  an  enemy,  and  have  taken  me  unawares. 
I  cannot  think  the  opinion  of  the  public  so  transformed  when  I  see  every 
comer  of  the  country  expressing  their  approbation  of  my  conduct  one 
after  another — great  and  respectable  societies  of  men,  compared  with 
whose  sentiments  the  obloquy  of  an  individual  sinlte  into  nothing.    Even 
this  very  day  I  have  received  from  the  united  delegates  of  the  province  of 
Connaught,  an  approbation,  with  one  voice,  as  they  express  it,  of  that 
conduct  which  has  been  slandered  as  the  conduct  of  an  incendiary.    Here 
is  a  congregation  of  men,  not  one  of  whom  I  have  ever  seen,  to  none  of 
whom  have  I  ever  a  chance  of  doing  a  service,  who  could  have  nothing  in 
contemplation  but  the  doing  an  act  of  justice.    Sir,  I  may  say  I  had  the 
same  sanction  from  another  province,  that  of  Ulster.    But  it  seems  I  went 
to  Belfast  in  the  character  of  an  incendiary ;  I  went  to  Dungannon  in  the 
character  of  an  incendiary.     Now,  I  went  to  neither  of  these  places  but 
by  an  invitation  ;  and  if  the  person  invited  be  an  incendiary,  what  must 
those  be  who  gave  the  invitation  ?     If  I  am  an  incendiary,  all  Ulster  is  an 
incendiary ;  if  I  am  an  incendiary,  all  Connaught  is  an  incendiary.     "With 
two  provinces,  therefore,  supporting  me,  and  with  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land at  my  back — in  their  having  coincided  honourably  and  nobly  in  that 
sentiment  which  I  sustained — I  think  I  am  not  much  afraid  of  any  single 
and  solitary  accusation.     But  I  have  not  only  the  Parliaments  of  both 
kingdoms,  I  have  also  the  judicial  power  in  my  favour.    If  my  doctrine 
was  not  right.  Lord  Mansfield's  was  not  right.    I  ask  you,  was  he  wrong  ? 
It  has  been  said  that  he  was  the  enemy  of  both  countries  on  that  occasion. 
But,  has  the  accusation  been  proved  ?    Lord  Mansfield  had  many  political 
enemies.     The  administration  at  the  time  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
proved  him  an  enemy  to  both  countries,  yet  was  there  a  man  in  the  Par- 
liament of  England,  the  greatest  enemy  to  that  noble  judge,  who  attempted 
to  find  fault  with  his  conduct?    After  having  mentioned  the  judicial 
power,  let  me  come  to  a  highly  respectable  body,  the  corps  of  lawyers  in 
this  country,  who,  after  six  months'  meditation  by  a  committee  chosen  by 
ballot,  gave  their  sanction  to  that  opinion,  which  is  the  opinion  of  an  in- 
cendiary, if  I  deserve  that  name.    If  Lord  Mansfield  be  an  incendiaiy — if 
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the  Parliament  of  England  be  an  incendiaiy — if  the  corps  of  lawyers  are 
incendiaries — ^if  the  Ulster  delegates  are  incendiaries — if  the  Connaught 
delegates  are  incendiaries,  and  all  the  societies  who  have  upheld  their 
opinion  throughout  the  kingdom — if  all  of  these  be  incendiaries,  in  the 
name  of  God,  let  me  be  added  to  the  number,  and  let  me,  too,  be  an  incen- 
diary. But,  though  I  may  be  such  an  incendiary,  I  will  never  be  that  which 
would  deserve  the  name.  I  will  never,  by  any  hollow  composition,  lay 
the  seeds  of  future  dissension ;  I  will  go  clearly  and  fully  to  the  work.  I 
will  be  satisfied  when  satisfaction  is  given.  My  nature  is  as  prone  to  satis- 
faction, and  as  distant  from  chagrin,  as  that  of  any  man.  I  appeal  to  those 
who  know  me  from  my  childhood,  first  at  a  public  school,  then  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  this  kingdom,  then  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards, during  twenly-four  years,  taking  no  very  private  part  within  the 
walls  of  this  house. — I  have  spoken  to  facts.  I  do  not  mean  to  arraign. 
Any  man  may  be  mistaken,  and  I  am  willing  to  suppose  any  man  to  be 
really  mistaken,  rather  than  to  misrepresent  intendedly.  I  would  rather 
reconcile  all  men  to  the  public  than  create  unnecessary  divisions.  But, 
though  I  would  do  everything  a  man  can  do  to  avert  dissension,  I  cannot 
be  expected  to  sacrifice  my  character  to  unlimited  obloquy.  Sir,  one 
circumstance  I  must  mention,  as  it  is  rather  extraordinary.  It  has  been 
said  by  some  authority  on  that  side  of  the  question,  that  I  am  the  outcast 
of  Government  and  the  outcast  of  my  Prince.  Certainly,  sir,  my  dismis- 
sion from  office  was  attended  with  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  my 
dismission  from  council ;  therefore  I  suppose  it  is  that  the  right  honour- 
able member  has  called  me  the  outcast  of  Government  and  my  Piince. 
It  certainly  was  an  extraordinary  transaction,  but  it  was  done  in  the  case 
of  Mr  Pulteney — it  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire — 
therefore  I  hope  it  will  not  be  proof  of  any  reprobated  or  factious  cha- 
racter in  the  person  to  whom,  it  happened.  It  is  the  first  time  it  has  been 
mentioned  to  my  disadvantage.  It  was,  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  Eng- 
land, mentioned  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  minister  who  was  supposed  to 
have  done  it,  by  a  most  respectable  character :  it  was  thought  not  to  my 
dishonour  here ;  it  was  thought  not  to  my  dishonour  in  the  House  of 
Lords  of  Ireland,  where  I  have  lately  received  from  a  very  eminent  Peer 
the  sanction  of  sentiments  very  different  from  these.  In  a  word,  it  is  but 
the  sentence  of  one  tongue,  and  upon  that  tongue  I  leave  it.  I  do  not, 
however,  pretend  to  dispute  a  ministerial  fact,  which  a  gentleman  in  con- 
fidence alleges.  He  has  been  in  the  confidence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland ; 
he  is  as  much  a  minister  as  any  man  who  is  not  in  office. 

Thus  much,  therefore,  I  must  give  to  this  ministerial  assertion,  that  I 
shall  find  it  impossible  for  me,  under  such  an  interdict,  to  pay  my  respects 
at  his  Majesty's  castle  of  Dublin,  which  otherwise  I  should  be  prompt  to 
discharge.  And  I  mention  it  thus  publicly,  that  my  absence  may  not  be 
interpreted  into  any  want  of  the  most  perfect  duty  and  loyalty  to  my 
Princei  or  of  the  greatest  respect  to  the  nobleman  who  presides  there.    I 
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am  not  a  man  formed  to  court  proecription.    I  will  not  seek  diagraoe— let 
it  remain  in  its  den — I  will  not  invoke  it. 

Sir,  I  have  trespaased  too  long,  and  I  am  oppressed  with  the  multitude 
of  thanks  which  I  owe  to  you  and  this  house.  I  have  troubled  you  too 
long  upon  a  private  subject,  but  with  your  permission  I  will  endeavour  to 
make  amends  the  next  day,  by  bring^ing  before  you  a  subject  of  more  im- 
portance— the  economy  of  the  nation.  J.  beg  pardon  for  what  I  have  said 
— I  have  promised  too  much — I  am  in  your  judgment  whether  I  shall  do 
it  You  have  heard  what  has  passed  upon  my  subject ;  I  appeal  to  you, 
if  I  am  that  character  which  has  been  drawn — if  I  am  that  character  in 
any  degree ;  I  do  not  deprecate  your  justice,  but  I  call  for  it,  and  exhort 
you,  for  yourselves  and  your  country,  to  get  rid  of  one  who  would  be 
imworthy  to  sit  among  you. 
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Allen — a  barrister,  sketch  of,  p.  382 — disappointments  in  college,  ih. — duel 
with  an  attorney,  383— wager  of  battle  argument,  ib, — puz^es  MacnaUy 
with  the  dead  languages,  ih, 

AVONMORB— Barry  Yelverton,  notice  of,  p.  70— anecdotes  of,  72-74, 76-80— Cur- 
ran's  appeal  to,  as  Chief  Baron,  in  Rex  v.  Johnston,  77— defence  of  Mr 
Grattan  oy,  80— allusion  to,  by  Mr  Grattan,  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  ib. 
— ^pas<][uinade  on,  in  Dublin,  as  an  agitator,  78 — eulo^  on  Blackstone,!^, 
76— dialogue  with  Judge  Robinson,  47 — simplicity  of  his  character,  71-75 
— Curran's  reproval  of  his  habit  of  anticipation,  73-74. 

Babrinqton,  Sib  Jonah — allusions  to  his  secret  history  of  the  Union,  p.  57 — 
takes  compassion  on  Macnally,  and  fights  him  into  fashion,  350— list  of 
forensic  and  judicial  duels  in  ms  day,  336-337. 

BxJBKB,  Edmund — notice  of,  by  Grattan,  p.  86 — his  opinion  of  Grattan's  early 
politics,  88 — Grattan's  tribute  to  him  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  91. 

BuBBOWES,  Peteb,  his  personal  appearance,  p.  365 — character  of  Grattan  by, 
368 — ^his  recitaJ  of  the  means  by  which  the  Union  with  Ireland  was  per- 
petrated, 226— specimens  of  his  eloquence,  366-369 — ^his  ludicrous  absence 
of  mind,  370-371— his  friendship  for  Lord  Plunket,  369— his  motion  for  a 
criminal  information  at  Plunket' s  suit,  370 — ^last  interview  between  them, 
371 — Parsons's  felicitation  on  their  appointment  as  Commissioners  of  the 
Insolvent  Court,  372. 

BUBOH,  HUSSET,  notice  of,  p.  38— Grattan's  tribute  to,  89— Yelverton's,  40— 
Flood's,  t&.— -disinterestedness  of,  39 — stray  thoughts  by,  41-44 — strange 
anecdote  of,  44— epigram  by,  42— his  laidsh  expenditure,  41. 

BuSHB,  Chables  Kendal,  his  personal  appearance,  p.  361— sketch  of,  852— 
specimens  of  his  wit,  353-356 — of  his  eloquence,  858-360— hisdinner  at  Lord 
Brougham's,  367— epigrams  by,  364-355 — Lord  Brougham's  description 
of  his  examination  as  a  witness  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
356-357 — peroration  to  his  speech  in  Cloncurry  t>.  Piers,  358-359— cha- 
racter of  Dean  Kirwan  by,  362 — his  merit  as  a  speaker,  according  to  Lord 
Brougham,  363 — his  notes  on  his  speeches,  860— his  sketch  of  l^)ne,  203 
— denunciation  of  the  means  employed  to  carry  the  measure  of  the  Irish 
Union,  by,  230-232. 

CLONifEL,LoBD — ^notice  of,  p.  33 — his  disgust  at  public  life  in  Ireland,  34 — his 
social  qualities,  ib. — his  steadfast  friendship,  ib. — ^his  contest  with  Magee, 
proprietor  of  the  "  Dublin  Evening  Post,  34-35 — his  strange  interview 
with  Byrne,  the  printer,  relative  to  the  publication  of  Hamilton  Rowan's 
trial,  36-37 — Curran's  opinion  as  to  his  intention  of  dying,  36— the  grand 
Olympic  pig-hunt,  36-36. 

Cockaigne — a  witness  on  the  trial  of  the  Reverend  William  Jackson  for  high 
treason,  p.  166 — his  visit  to  the  author,  t6.— dinner  at  Macnally's,  167 — 
Curran's  commentary  on  his  evidence,  169-170. 

CORRT,  Isaac,  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — ^his  contest  with  Grattan 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  p.  103— duel  consequent  thereon,  104. 
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CUBBAN—introduotion  to,  p.  2— peraonal  appearance,  ib. — ^firet  dinner  at  the 
Priory,  3-4 — hia  birth,  5 — talents  of  hia  mother,  ib, — Curran  as  Punch's 
man,  6-7 — Mr  Boyce,  7-8— classical  ttioU^  9 — Cuiran  at  the  Dublin  Uni- 
venity,  1(V— poems,  11-12— letters  while  at  the  Temple,  14-31 — call  to  the 
bar,  32--desoription  of  the  Irish  bcu*  in  1775, 33— Curran's  early  struggles, 
5 — his  first  brief,  58— old  Bob  Lyons,  the  attorney,  i6.— his  country  seat, 
Mount  Rayen,  59 — Curran's  powers  as  an  adrocate,  61 — -bon-mott,  62-68 
— his  collision  with  Mr  Justice  Robinson,  64>(i5 — bon-mott,  67— duel  with 
Mr  St  Ledger,  68 — Monks  of  the  Screw,  69— charter  song,  70 — Curran 
and  Lord  Avonmore,  72-76 — Curran's  beautiful  appeal  to  him  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  76  -Duel  with  Egan,  82 — Curran's  estimate  of  Mr  Flood,!  14 
—enters  Parliament,ni23, — speech  on  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1794, 125-130— 
in  pensions,  139-141 — on  Protestant  ascendancy,  131-132 — his  explanation 
of  his  comnarative  ill  success  in  Parliament,  183— Lord  Clare's  animosity 
to  him,  134 — conflicts  between  them  in  Parliament,  136— their  duel-- 
Cuiran's  account  of  it,  137 — e£fect  of  Clare's  hostility,  as  chancellor,  138— 
scene  in  Court,  ib. — invective  against  Clare,  before  the  judicial  committee, 
139-140— Curran's  intention  as  to  an  autobiogra^y,  147 — its  commence- 
ment, ib. — ^his  reply  to  Doctor  Duigenan,  148-150 — his  public  disinterest- 
edness, 151 — powers  as  an  advocate,  152— his  independence,  and  reply  to 
Lord  Carleton,  153— defence  of  ArcUbald  Hamilton  Rowan,  157 — extracts 
from  his  speech,  personal  description  of  Rowan,  158 — on  the  liberty  of  Uie 
press,  159-161— on  the  Irish  volunteers,  161-162 — on  the  national  repre- 
sentation, 162 — on  universal  emancipation,  163-164 — ^peroration,  164-165 
— anecdote,  165 — defence  of  Peter  Finnerty,  171— detail  of  the  facts  in 
which  the  prosecution  originated,  175-179— non  the  prosecutions  against 
the  press,  179-180— on  the  employment  of  informers,  181-183 — on  the 
vote  by  ballot,  183-184^Lord  Kilwarden's  attempt  to  detatch  Curran 
from  his  party,  186 — Curran  visits  Lord  Moira,  187 — ^lines  on  Carolan, 
187-188 — curious  introduction  to  Lord  Headford,  190 — Curran's  noble  in- 
terfereuce  in  the  case  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  200 — defence  of  the 
Sheares,  at  midnight,  209 — denunciation  of  an  informer,  181 — ^Toler's  re- 
fusal of  his  request  for  au  adjournment  after  a  sitting  of  sixteen  succes- 
sive hours,  210— observations  on  the  credibility  of  an  allied  infidel  witness, 
211-212— instance  of  his  heroic  intrepidity,  215 — Pleadings  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on  behalf  of  the  widow  and  orphans  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  against  his  attainder,  217 — extracts  from,  21 7-220 — his  opinions 
on  the  Union,  222-223— 6o»-mote,  267-304— visits  Paris,  257— letter  to  Plow- 
den,  258 — speech  in  Hevey  v.  Sirr,  259-266— anecdote  of  Godwin,  257 
—Curran  and  Robert  Emmett,  282— Emmett's  letter  to  Curran,  291-293— 
Curran's  speech  in  Rex  v.  Kirwan,  296-303 — motf  304 — speech  in  Rex  v. 
Hayes,  304-316 — Curran's  habits  at  the  bar,  317 — ^accomplishments,  318 
— cUssertations  on  Milton,  319 — reverence  for  religion,  320 — his  despon- 
dency, 321-322 — walks  in  the  gardens  at  the  Priory,  321 — specimens  of 
his  poetry,  324-334 — Curran's  appearance  in  the  hall  of  the  four  courts, 
348-^-woi  on  Macnally,  351— coincidence  in  the  career  of  Curran  and 
Plunket,  380 — general  character  of  Curran  as  an  advocate,  387-388— 
Curran  and  Erskine  contrasted,  by  Dr  Croly,  388— by  Lord  Byron,  443— 
Curran's  occasional  preparation  of  his  speeches,  390 — his  elevation  to  the 
bench,  391 — address  of  the  bar  thereon,  and  his  answer,  392-393— dis- 
agreement with  his  political  party,  393— Curran's  version  of  it,  394-395 — 
judicial  decree  in  Merry  v.  Power,  396-400 — vindicates  his  defences  of  pri- 
soners accused  of  high  treason,  297 — resigns  his  office,  408 — address  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Board  thereon,  and  nis  answer,  409-412 — contests 
the  borough  of  Newry,  401 — speech  on  retiring  from  the  contest,  401-405 
— K(a  Korror  of  monkeys,  405— his  remarks  on  the  office  of  viceroy,  406-407 
'4^rs  and  vanquishes  the  Cork  fishwoman,  444 — visits  Paris,  letter 
I,  481-438 — strange  interview  with  Madame  de  Stael,  440-441 
lir  Perry,  438— letter  to  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Falkener,  445— 
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visits  Cheltenham  for  the  last  time,  446 — presenliment  of  his  death  in  au 
impromptu  &rewell  to  Lady  Falkener,  447 — scene  in  Gloucester  Cathe- 
dral, 446 — mots  when  at  Cheltenham,  444— visit  to  London,  and  death, 
447 — his  funeral,  449 — Mr  O'Dwyer's  account  of  the  removal  of  his  re- 
mains to  Ireland,  452 — ^Mr  William  Henry  Curran's  letter  assenting 
thereto,  450 — public  monument  erected  to  Cunan's  memory,  454 — 
Curran's  fulfilled  prediction,  ib. — speech,  in  reply,  in  Massey  v.  Head- 
ford,  given  in  fall,  Appendix,  No.  I. 

DuiGENAN,  DoctorPatrick — ^his ''  LachiTmffi  Academlcse,"  p.  46 — ^hisaccount 
of  Provost  Hutchinson's  examination  for  fellowships  in  Dublin  University, 
ib. — ^personal  sketch  of  the  Doctor,  48 — Mr  Grattan's  advertisement  re- 
specting, 49 — the  Doctor's  duel,  50— -Curran's  replv  to,  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  148-150— his  marriage — ^Mr  Grattan  s  allusion  to  it,  49. 

Egan  Bully — ^notice  of,  p.  81 — mots  of  Curran,  respecting,  82 — ^his  duel  with 
Curran,  ib. — Curran's  humorous  proposal,  ib. — conflict  with  Mr  Grattan 
in  the  Irish  Parliament,  ib. — ^his  poverty,  83 — damns  Kilmainham,  ib. 

Emmett — family  of,  p.  268 — account  of  Temple  and  Thomas  Addis  Emmett, 
269-277 — Robert  Emmett,  sketch  of,  277 — his  unfortunate  attachment  to 
Miss  Sarah  Curran,  281 — his  trial  for  high,  treason,  282 — his  conduct  in 
prison,  290 — his  letter  to  Curran  after  ms  conviction,  291-292 — his  en- 
thusiastic temperament,  281 — his  eloquent  speech  on  being  called  up  for 
judgment,  282-289— his  appeal  to  posterity,  289. 

FiNNKRTT,  Peter — notice  of,  p.  171 — Curran's  speech  on  his  trial  in  Ireland  for 
a  Ubel,  174-182— accompanies  the  W^chem  expedition  as  a  reporter  for 
the  "  Morning  Chronicle,"  173^18  sent  home  in  a  man-of-war,  and  libels 
Lord  Castlereagh,  ib. — is  prosecuted,  strange  scene  on  being  called  up 
for  judgment,  173-174 — receives  a  lai^e  public  subscription,  174 — ^his 
"proudest  hour,"  ib. — his  courtship,  i6.— nis  classical  education,  173 — 
Curran's  high  opinion  of  him  for  his  honourable  conduct  during  his 
prosecution  in  Ireland,  172— imminent  hazard  of  eighteen  printers  through 
his  pamphlet,  173. 

FrrzoERALD,  Lord  Edward— account  of,  p.  216— organises  the  rebellion  of 
1798,  ib. — arrest  and  death  of,  217 — Curran  pleads  s^ohist  his  attainder, 
ib. — the  act  passes,  and  is  subsequently  reversed,  220 — Byron's  lines  on 
the  reversal,  221 — affection  for  Lord  Edward's  memory,  instance  of,  220. 

FiTzaiBBON,  Lord  Clare— notice  of  p.  134— conflict  with  Curran  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  135-136— duel  with  Cuiran,  137 — ^hostility  to  Curran 
as  Lord  Chancellor,  138— Curran's  severe  reprisal  before  tne  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  139-140 — ^kindness  towards  Rowan  and 
his  family  after  Rowan's  conviction,  141-142 — offer  of  safety  to  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  on  just  conditions,  142— kind  and  humane  considera- 
tion towards  Lady  Louisa  Conollv,  143— most  honourable  direction,  that 
sdl  his  papers  should  be  burned  after  his  death,  ib. — ^Tone's  sketch  of 
him  as  Chancellor,  ib. — his  description  in  the  Insh  Parliament  of  the 
then  abject  condition  of  the  peasantry,  144 — presents  his  first  bag  to 
Cuiran,  145— owes  his  Attorney-Generalship  to  Grattan,  ib. — ^warning 
given  by  Mr  Fox  on  that  occasion,  ib. — Grattan's  account  of  his  gratitude 
to  him,  ib. — Daly's  suspicion  of  him,  ib, — ^his  one  bon-moi,  146 — ^his 
death,  ib, 

Fletcher,  Mr  Justice— notice  of,  p.  343— lays  down  the  law  in  Rex  v.  Fenton, 
337 — his  chtu^e  to  the  grand  Jury  of  tiie  county  of  Wexford,  344--hi8 
appetite,  ib.'—bon-mot  of  Mr  Gi«orge  French  at  the  Roscommon  assizes, 
on,  ib, — contrasted  with  Lord  Norbury,  ib. 

Flood,  Henry- notice  of,  p.  119— loss  of  his  papers,  114— his  claim  to  the 
authorship  of  the  **  Letters  of  Jimius/'  115—anecdote  o^  on  that  subject. 
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tb,-  denied  by  Mr  Henry  Orattan,  ift.— eocial  interooune  wtUi  Mr  Grattan, 
116— Mr  Grattan's  description  of  him,  101-2— his  &tal  duel  with  Mr  Agar, 
116 — trial  and  acquittal,  117 — his  personal  appearance,  119— his  dMxtt 
in  the  Irish  pariiament,  i6.— description  of  hun,  as  a  monber  of  pcurlia- 
ment,  by  Haray,  119-1 2(V— debut  in  the  Knglish  House  of  Commons,  120-121 
—complaint  of  his  isolation  there,  121— conflict  with  Mr  Grattan,  93-100 
— supposed  partidpation  in  **  Pranoeriana,"  52 — i^xjstrophe  to  an  Irish 
whipper-in ,  122 — Curran's  high  opinion  of  his  powers,  1 14--hi8  own  rindi- 
cation  of  his  political  character  finom  the  charges  of  Mr  Grattan,  Appen- 
dix, No.  II. -opinion  of  the  Viceroyalty,  407-408. 

GOOLD,  Thomas — a  barrister,  sketch  of,  p.  345 — ^his  answer  to  Burke's  re- 
flections on  the  French  Rerolution,  ib. — invitation  to  Beconsfield,  in  con- 
sequence of,  ib. — his  opinion  of  himself^  ib, — his  Nisi  Prius  encounters 
with  Grady,  in  the  Court  of  Conmion  Pleas,  346— impartial  estimate  oi 
him,  as  an  advocate,  345. 

Gradt,  Harbt  Deans— notice  of;  p.  346— his  drollery  in  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  at  Niti  Pritu,  ib. — his  Jury-eye,  ib. — his  skill  as  a  ducdUst, 
337 — his  humorous  retort  upon  Lord  Norbury,  347. 

Grattan,  Hsnbt— sketch  of,  p.  83 — his  great  public  services,  84 — ^his  per- 
sonal appearance  and  pecuuarity  of  manner,  84-85 — description  of  Biurke 
and  Chatham  by  when  at  the  Temple,  86-87 — Grattan  and  tibe  gibbet,  87 
— life  at  Windsor,  ib. — conflict  with  ISgan  in  the  Irish  House  of  Oommons, 
82— receives  a  grant  of  £50,000,  for  1^  services,  from  the  Parliament  oi 
Ireland,  88— his  title  to  it,  89— conflict  with  Mr  Flood,  93-100— subsequent 
tribute  to,  101 — duel  with  Mr  Corry,  104 — ^bitter  reply  to  Mr  Corry,  dur- 
ing t^e  debate  on  the  Union,  103 — debut  and  success  of,  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  90— sketches  by,  of  Fox,  105— of  Lord  Chatham,  117— of 
Father  CLeary,  107— of  Dean  Kirwan,  106— of  Flood,  101-102— of  Lord 
Charlemont,  g9 — escape  at  a  Dublin  election,  109-111 — allusion  to 
Burke,  191 — sayings  of,  113 — his  simplicity,  112-113 — extract  from  his 
speech  on  tithes,  108 — his  temporary  unpopularity,  102 — ^his  appearance 
at  midnight,  during  the  debate  on  the  Union,  103 — ^his  humorous  pro- 
phecy of  Ireland's  revenge  for  that  enactment,  113 — his  advertisement 
respecting  Doctor  Patrick  Duigenan,  49 — his  denunciation  of  the  means 
by  which  the  Union  was  eflfected,  229— extract  from  his  speech  on  Na- 
poleon's escape  from  Elba,  91-92. 

Jackson,  the  Reverend  WiDiam — notice  of,  p.  165 — convicted  of  high  treason, 
poisons  himself  to  avoid  attaint,  and  dies  in  the  dock,  before  judgment, 
168-169— his  betrayal,  167— noble  anecdote  of,  169— Secretary  to  the 
Duchess  of  Kingston,  Foote's  taunt,  166  note. 

Keller,  Jeremiah— his  character,  p.  384 — ^professional  disappointments,  385 
— specimens  of  his  peculiar  humour,  385-387 — his  ludicrous  quarrel  with 
N.  P.  Leader,  and  its  consequences,  386. 

KiEWAN,  Dean — the  wonderful  effect  of  his  preaching,  p.  105 — ^his  manner,  ib. 
— singular  anecdote  of  him,  in  the  pulpit,  106 — his  sermons,  as  published, 
ineflfective,  105 — his  affecting  funeral,  106 — panegyric  on,  by  Mr  Grattan, 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Conomons,  107 — sketch  of  him,  by  Bushe,  362. 

Lyons,  Bob,  the  Attorney — notice  of,  p.  58 — gives  Curran  his  first  important 
brief,  57 — reminiscence  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  now  extinct, 
59 — Mount  Raven,  his  country  residence,  near  Sligo,  description  of,  60— 
primitive  manners  of  the  natives  around  it,  ib. 

Macnally,  Leonard,  sketch  of,  p.  349 — loss  of  his  thumbs,  ib. — Barrington 
compassionately  fights  him  into  feshion,  350— his  **  Justice  of  the  Peace," 
350 — his  risk  of  mutiny  in  the  Lawyers*  corps,  351 — his  estimate  of  what 
he  received  from  the  opera  of  "  Robin  Hood,    of  which  he  was  the  author. 
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349 — his  dinner  to  Jackson  and  Cockaigne,  167 — Curran's  confidence  in 
him,  351— his  wager  of  battle  case,  383 — his  horror  of  the  dead  languages, 
i6. — his  alleged  pension  from  government,  351. 

Maobb,  senior — ^his  contest  with  Lord  Clonmell,  p.  34-35,  his  grand  Olympic 
pig-hunt,  35 — his  son  John,  prosecuted  for  a  libel  on  the  administration 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  245 — ^his  noble  conduct  on  that  occasion,  246 
note — ^his  kindly  nature,  246. 

Monks  of  the  Screw — account  of  the,  p.  69 — Curran's  charter  song,  69-70 
— ^beautiful  allusion  to,  77. 

NoRBURY,  Lord — description  of,  p.  339 — appearance  and  manner  during  a 
trial  at  NisiPriii8,ib, — imperturbable  good-humour  of,  ib. — ^his  disregard 
of  life,  343— specimen  of  his  manner  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Ireland, 
337-338— interview  with  Mr  Gregory  on  his  suggested  resignation  of  the 
Chief- Justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas,  342 — his  dislike  to  nonsuit,  339 
— ^his  aversion  to  a  bill  of  exceptions,  340 — Lord  Clare's  proposal  to  make 
him  a  bishop,  i338 — addresses  to  Robert  Emmett,  on  his  being  called  up  for 
judgment,  286-288 — refusal  to  consent  to  an  adjournment  in  the  case  of 
the  Sheares,  210 — his  general  invitations,  341 — his  consolatory  message 
to  Lord  Erne,  343 — ^his  epitaph  on  himself,  ib. 

O'CONNELL — personal  description  of,  p.  236 — profound  policy  of,  237 — ^his 
impatience  of  contradiction,  238,  253 — his  flattery  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Bishops,  237 — in  return,  they  designate  him  "  Moses,"  ib. — anecdote  of, 
238  note —  Mr  Thomas  Moore's  letter  to  Lady  Donegal  in  1815,  concern- 
ing, 239 — examination  of  the  strictures  contained  in  that  letter,  concern- 
ing, 240-241 — ^his  noble  struggle  for  Catholic  emancipation,  241 — the  risks 
he  encountered  in  the  contest  for,  242— his  skill  as  an  advocate,  245 — 
case  of  Rex  v.  John  Magee,  ib. — conduct  of  the  defence,  by  him,  and 
preliminary  explanation,  ib. — specimens  of  his  eloquence  from  his  speech 
m  that  case,  *'  defence  of  the  Catholic  Board,  and  confident  prediction  of 
the  success  of  its  cause,"  248 — "grateful  allusion  to  Geoi^e  the  Third,"  251 
— indignant  denial  of  ike  doctrine  that  in  the  discussion  ot public  matters, 
truth  can  be  a  libel,  249 — characteristic  '*  peroration,"  251 — ^humorous 
applications  of  poetry  in  parliament,  by,  252 — ^his  adaptation  of  nick- 
names, 253— description  of,  at  an  Irish  aggr^ate  meeting,  236 — at  the 
Clare  election,  254 — specimens  of  his  method  wiUi  an  Irish  mob,  236, 254-255 
— at  a  Dublin  election,  254-255 — false  imputation  of  want  of  personal  cou- 
rage, upon,  255 — account  of  his  duel  with  Mr  lyEsterre,  266 — ^his  great 
power  and  popularity,  questionable  in  their  application,  ib. — solicits  Lord 
Norbury  to  sign  a  bill  of  exceptions,  340 — ^his  letter  on  the  death  of  Mr 
Curran,  448-fl9 — ^ingratitude  to  his  memory,  257. 

Plunkbt,  William  Conyngham — pe^'sonal  appearance  of,  p.  372 — contrast 
between  his  real  and  apparent  character,  ih, — character  of  his  eloquence, 
373-374— opposes  the  legislative  Union,  373 — his  bold  and  eloquent  de- 
nunciation of  that  measure,  374 — ^his  description  of  the  means  by  which 
it  was  effected,  228-229 — his  celebrated  Hannibal  vow,  279 — ^laucuible  re- 
cantation of  it,  280 — vindication  of,  from  the  charge  of  ingratitude  to  the 
Emmett  family,  293 — necessity  for  his  speech  on  the  trial,  discussed,  294 — 
anecdote  on  the  subject  by  Dr  Sandes,  Bishop  of  Cashel,  295— specimens 
of  his  eloquence  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  373— and  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, 375-376— splendid  success  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  374— 
his  career  at  the  oar,  376 — anecdote  on  his  defence  of  a  prisoner,  379 — ^his 
character  of  William  the  Third,  377-378 — specimens  of  his  wit,  379 — his 
appointment,  as  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  England,  "380 — his  relinquish- 
ment of  that  office,  ih. — his  compulsory  resignation  of  the  Chancellorship 
of  Ireland,  ib. — ^his  farewell  address  thereon,  to  the  bar,  381 — ^his  judicial 
efficiency,  378. 

Rochb,  Sir  Boylb — the  House  of  Commons*  jester,  p.  ^Q — his  definition  of 
posterity,  ib. — his  bulls,  67 — his  sarcasm  upon  Curran,  ib. 
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RoWji!«,AiiCHiaALD  Hamilton— my  mtrodaction  to,  pi.154 — impresBioDonum, 
\5fp  trial  for  mudemeftDour,  i&.— Mcmpe  from  prison,  15(^— ooUe  oooduct 
of  pTM^r  Irish  IxAtmen,  tA.— Nails  for  Fmnce,  and  thenoe  for  Ameries, 
whcro  be  inip|iurti  himself  by  his  indostr)',  iL — kindDess  of  Lord  Give 
to,  1^.— Rowan's  address  to  Lord  Clonmel,  on  pleading  his  Majestr's 
nardon,  157  —feat  of  agility  at  VersaiUts,  before  the  court  of  Louis  aVl, 
154 —his  chivalrous  nature,  t4. — travels  to  London,  at  the  age  of  seventy* 
five,  to  dcman^l  a  ]»ersonal  explanation  from  Sir  Robert  FeeU  157 — lus 
personal  ai>|)earance,  and  usual  attendants,  ib. — copious  extracts  from 
Curran's  Hpeech  on  his  trial,  157-165. 

Shbarbk,  thb— trial  of,  p.  207 — extract  from  tiieir  proclamation,  £6.— noticeof 
Armstrong  the  informer,  208 — Curran's  remarks  upon  his  evidence,  209 
— TokVs  refiuial  of  an  adjournment,  pX  midnight,  after  a  sitting  of  six- 
teen hours,  210-  indignation  of  Curran,  211 — his  description  of  an  alleged 
infidel  witness,  211-212— condemnation  of,  213 — affecting  address  of  John 
Sheares,  ib. 

ToNB,  Thkobald  Wolfb— an  Lish  barrister,  p.  191 — embraces  politics,  192— 
becomes  secretary  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  and  founds  the  Society 
of  United  Irishmen,  V6.— suspected  of  disaffection,  t&. — Plunket's  jocular 
proposal  to  him,  ib. — alleged  concurrence  of  Mr  Curran  in  some  of  his 
views,  ib. — permitted  to  expatriate  himself,  and  departs  for  America, 
193 — interview  with  Russell  and  Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  previous  to  his 
departure,  ib. — conciliates  Adet,  the  French  ambassador,  in  America, 
and  obtains  from  him  a  recommendation  to  the  Directory,  194 — inter- 
view with  General  Hoche,  195 — Bantry  Bay  expedition,  ib, — Hoche's 
opinion  of  Napoleon,  ib. — organisation  of  the  Texel  expedition,  196— 
Tone's  description  of  Napole6n  in  1797, 197 — ^he  sails  on  a  third  expedi- 
tion, 198— signalled  by  Su*  John  Borlase  Warren,  ib. — offered  the  means 
of  escape,  but  refuses,  ib, — gallant  resistance  of  Bompart  in  the  Hoche, 
ib. — Tone  taken  prisoner,  and  condemned  by  a  court-martial,  199— 
Curran's  noble  conduct,  200 — moves  for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  to  bring 
Tone  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  201 — affecting  scene  in  court, 
200  -audacity  of  the  military  authorities,  201 — Tone  commits  suicide, 
202 — character  of,  by  Bushe,  203 — the  French  Directory  pension  his 
widow  and  orphans,  ib. — Mrs  Tone's  accoimt  of  her  interview  with  Napo- 
leon, 204 — Tone's  son  distinguished  in  the  French  army,  205— dies 
young  in  America,  ib. — Tone's  description  of  Lord  Clare,  143- — summarv 
of  Tone's  pubUc  character,  202-203. 

Union,  Irish  Lbgislativb — letter  froin  Lord  Clare  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  con- 
cerning, p.  144 — Mr  Fox's  opinion  as  to  its  repeal,  223— Bishop  Lanigan's 
address  on  its  enactment,  tZ*. — Curran's  opinion  as  to  its  results,  V6. — 
Lord  Londonderry's  account  of  the  means  oy  which  it  was  carried,  224 — 
disproved  by  Burrowes,  226— by  Bushe,  230— by  Plunket,  227— by  Grat- 
tan,  229 — one  Union  peerage  unpaid  for,  230 — a  Union  bribe  counted 
down  in  the  lobby,  before  the  vote,  233. 

Wellington.— p.  412-426. 
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play  of  sarcasm  from  becoming  tedious." — Literarp  OazeUe. 

**  But  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  unravel  this  mystwy  for  themselves.  Enough  hu 
been  said  and  sung  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  claims  of  '  Firmilian.*  to  be  deemed 
'  the  finest  poem  of  the  age.'  "—Dublin  University  Magazine, 


inQiaiii  Blaekwood  nd  Sons. 


WORKS    OF    PROFESSOR   WILSON. 

XDITBO    BT    BIS    BOW  -  IN  -  JJkW, 

VrofeMor  Verrier, 
Now  PabUalMd,  YohunM  L  and  IL  of 

THE    N0CTE8    AMBROSIAN^. 

To  bo  completed  in  Four  Yolnmfle,  ^ice  8i.  eadL 

"  And  now  a  word  or  two  in  oonclmion  about  these  Ambroiian  Nigfati.  It  ii  not  too 
much  to  aay  that  tliey  are  the  finest  dialogues  that  ever  hare  been  written,  except  thoae  of 
Plato»  and  with  these  they  do  not  come  into  comparison.  Plato  gives  us  the  feast  of  reason, 
North  the  flow  of  souL  It  detracts  a  little  from  their  popularity  that  they  are  written  in  the 
Doric  of  Scotland ;  while,  on  the  other  liand,  this  very  peculiarity,  if  mastered,  adds  to  their 
piquancy.  ....  The  result  is  a  series  of  dialoxnes,  in  exuberance  of  life  delightftU,  in 
dramatic  truth  perfect,  full  of  Uie  most  salient  desoiptions,  the  most  searching  oritidsm, 
withering  satire,  manly  pntlios,  and  broadest  humour."— 7A«  Tfanu. 


WORKS    OF    SAMUEL   WARREN,    D.C.L. 

A  Cheap  Edition  in  5  Vols.,  price  24i.  bound  in  doth,  via.  :— 

Vol.   I.  DiAKY  or  a  Latk  PHTSicfAW,  6s.  6d. 
Vols.  II.  &  III.  Tin  Thousaito  a-Ysak,  8  vols.,  Ik, 
Vol.  lY.  Now  and  Th  bn,  Ac.,  4s.  6d. 
YoL,  Y.  MiscsLuiNisa,  6s. 


THE 

WORKS    OF    DR    THOMAS    M'CRIE. 

A  New  and  Uniform  Edition, 

Bdited  by  hit  Bon. 

Tto  be  completed  in  Four  Yols.,  Crown  Octavo.    YoL  I.  is  now  pubUshed,  containing 

THE    LIFE    OF    JOHN    KNOX, 

With  Portraits  of  Knox  and  Qubrn  MArt. 
Price  6s.  bound  in  doth. 

The  remaininff  Vdumet  will  contain/— 

YoL.    IL  Lirs  or  Anorbw  Mrlyillr. 

You  III.  History  or  thk  RsroRMATioN  in  Spain  and  in  Italy. 

Yoi..  lY.  Sbrmoni  and  MiacxLLANBOua  WoRsa. 


Intlie  Press, 

INDEX   TO  THE   FIRST   FIFTY  VOLUMES 
OF  BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

In  One  Ycriume  Octava 


ESSAYS;    HISTORICAL,   POLITICAL,   AND 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Thiw  YoioMt  Ikmj  Oolato,  4fe 


"  Thtf  iteDm  hfan  u  om  of  tb*  bmmI  lnTind.  ablt,  and  ■wwiiiMwd  writan  of  tiw  age. 

Hb  EMiys  are  a  ■plaodid  lopplcBMDt  to  Idi  Bktofy,  and  tha  two  eombined 

ohttitt  his  iaitllaet  in  aU  its  ttrndih  aad  bsanur.**— IMIfo  UiUvmvi^  Majfaiimt. 


Foolseap  Oetavo,  fin 

LECTURES  ON  THE  POETICAL  LITERATUEE 

or   THE    PAST   HAir-CENTUBY. 

By  D.  M«  Molr  (A). 

**  A  dsUgfatftil  ▼oliima.'*— Iftfmliv  CSkrwiiefe. 

*  *  Xzqnisitc  in  its  tasta  and  fsoaroos  in  its  attidsms.*'— Jitvik  Mittmr, 


POETICAL   WORKS    OF   D.    M.    MOIR   (A). 

With  Portkait,  and  Mniioni  bt  THOMAS  AIRD. 

Two  Yolmues  Foolscap  Octavo,  14s. 

**  These  are  Tolonies  to  be  placed  on  the  fiaToiirite  shelf,  in  the  fiunlliar  nook  that  holds  the 
books  we  love,  which  we  take  up  with  pleasure  and  lay  down  with  WffeeL**^Edinburgh 
CcuranL 


POETICAL    WORKS    OF     THOMAS    AIRD. 

A  New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Tolume,  Small  Octavo. 

In  the  Press. 


Second  Edition,  Crown  Octavo,  lOs.  6d. 

THE  POEMS  AND  BALLADS  OF  SCHILLER 

Translated  by  Sir  Bdward  Bnlwer  Ityfton^  Bart. 

**  The  translations  are  ezecnted  with  consmnmate  abilitj.  The  tedinical  diffieolties 
attending  a  task  so  great  and  intricate  have  been  mastered  or  eluded  with  a  power 
and  patience  quite  extraordinary ;  and  the  public  is  put  in  possession  of  perhaps  the  best 
translation  of  a  foreign  poet  which  exists  in  our  language.  Indeed,  we  Imow  of  none  so 
complete  and  faithfuL"— if omin^  Chronicle, 


WnUam  Blaekwood  and  Sons. 


LADY    LEE'S    WIDOWHOOD. 

Bj  U«at.»Col.  B.  B.   Ramley, 

Captain,  R.A. 

Two  Vols.  Port  Octavo,  218.,  with  13  Illustratioiis  by  Uie  Anthor. 


ZAIDEE:     A     ROMANCE, 

By  BSrs  OUphaat. 
In  Three  YoliuneB,  Port  Octavo,  price  £1, 11a.  6d. 


KATIE    STEWART  :    A    TRUE     STORY. 

Second  Edition,  in  Foolscap  Octavo,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  68. 

**  A  singularly  characteristic  Scottish  story,  mort  agreeable  to  read  and  pleasant  to  nc<A- 
lect  The  charm  lies  in  the  faithful  and  life-like  pictures  it  presents  of  Scottish  character  and 
customs,  and  manners,  and  modes  of  Ufe."—* 2Viit'«  MagoHm, 


Second  Edition,  Post  Octavo,  price  lOs.  6d. 

THE       QUIET      HEAET. 

By  the  Anthor  of  "  Katie  Stewart.*' 

**  We  cannot  omit  our  emphatic  tribute  to  *  The  Quiet  Heart,'  a  story  whkh,  with  its  de^ 
dear  insight,  its  gentle  but  strengthening  sympathies,  and  its  pictures  so  delicately  drawn, 
has  captivated  numerous  readers  and  will  confer  on  many  a  memory  a  good  and  pleasant 
Snflumce."'— £rc«Mor. 


THE     MOTHER'S     LEGACIE    TO     HER 

UNBORNE     CHILDE. 

By  Blizabeth  Joeeline. 

Bditbd  B7  thx  Ysry  Rsv.  principal  LBS. 
32nio,4s.6d. 

**  This  beantifbl  and  touching  legacle.*'— .^(Acfurtm. 

**  A  delightful  monument  of  the  piety  and  liigh  liMling  of  a  truly  noble  mother.**— if om- 
ing  Advertiter. 


8  WMfei  MWriMl  It 

THE   DIARY    OF  A    LATE   PHYSICIAN. 

My  Scma*!  WarrMia  9.0.&^ 


**  Wt  know  o#  no  book  in  Um  BogHah  tangiuig*  ao  cilfnhito<l  to  rivoi  th*  nttontkm  and 
awnktn  tht  pufwt  and  dotpost  sympiUbiM  of  tbt  heart.  Tbo  nutn  who  has  not  road  tbite 
talM  hat  yot  to  iMTO  a  iMMm  in  Um  mjntoriM  ot  hvoMii  vatXun,'*  -^(Utford  and  Cambridi/e 


Thm  YolaoMt,  foolMi^^,  priot  18a. 

TEN     THOUSAND     A-YEAR 


**  *  Ton  TboDMnd  a- Year'  ia  perhaps  deatinod  in  Brltlah  Utentnr^o  aome  ■uch  rank  as 
*  Don  Qnizota '  holda  in  Spain.'*— ^aKricon  Jowmak 


Foolacap,  priot  6ak 

NOW       AND      THEN. 

By  Swnnul  W«rt«B,  D.O.&I,  r.&.S. 

**  A  Tindleation,  in  beantiftil  proae.  of  the  *  ways  of  Ood  to  Man.'  A  giandor  moral  b 
not  to  be  found  than  that  which  dwells  upon  the  readw's  mind  when  the  book  is  dosed— 
conveyed ,  too,  as  it  is,  in  language  as  masculine  and  eloquent  as  any  the  English  tongue 
can  furnish."— TuMf. 


Foolscap,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6a. 

THE     LILY    AND     THE     BEE. 

By  Samuel  mTarren,  D.C.Xk,  F.B.S.' 

*'  It  is  a  great  theme  treated  by  a  masculine  intellect  enriched  ¥rith  all  the  reaooroes  of 
varied  knowledge,  of  profound  thought,  of  a  highly  poetical  temperament,  and  of  solemn 
religious  convictions,  and  enhanced  by  the  graces  and  the  terrors  of  a  command  of  language 
absolutely  inexhaustible,  and  in  its  combinations  almost  magical."— -Du&Jin  Warder, 


Two  Volumes,  Post  Octavo,  price  24b. 

MISCELLANIES:    CRITICAL,  IMAGINATIVE, 

AND   JUBIDICAL. 

By  Samnel  mTarren,    D.C,&^  FJIU8. 

*<  One  of  the  most  readable  books  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time,  and  deaervoa  a  pro> 
minent  plaoe  in  every  selected  library  of  modern  authorship."— JbTancftefter  (kuriar. 
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CHEAP  EDITIONS   OF  POPULAR  WORKS. 


LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  SCOTTISH  LIFK 

Foolflcap  8yo,  2b.  6d. 

THE  TRIALS  OF  MARGARET  LYNDSAY. 

By  the  Author  of  **  Lights  and  Bhadowi  of  Scottish  Life.**    Voolscap  8to,  Ss.  6d. 

THE  FORESTERS. 

By  the  Aathor  of  '*  LigfaU  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life.'*    Foolscap  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

TOM  CRINGLE'S  LOG. 

Ciomplete  in  One  Volume,  Foolscap  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  MIDGE. 

By  the  Author  of  **  Tom  Cringle's  Log.**    In  One  Volume,  Foolscap  Sro,  3s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MANSIE  WAUCH, 

Taixx>r  in  Daxjueitb.    Foolscap  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  SUBALTERN. 

By  the  Author  of  **  The  Chelsea  Penslonera.''   Foolscap  8to,  2s.  (NL, 

PENINSULAR  SCENES  AND  SKETCHES. 

By  the  Author  of  **  The  Student  of  Salamanca.**   Foolscap  8to,  2k  6d. 

NIGHTS  AT  MESS,  SIR  FRIZZLE  PUMPKIN, 
Ako  Oram  Talks.    Foolscap  8vo,  2s.  8d. 

THE  YOUTH  AND  MANHOOD  OF  CYRIL  THORNTON. 
By  the  Author  of  **  Men  and  Manners  in  America.**   Foolscap  8to,  Ss.  6d. 

VALERIUS    A  ROMAN  STORY. 
Foolscap  8to,  2s.  6d. 

REGINALD  DALTON. 

By  the  Author  of  **  Valerius."    Foolicap  Sro,  Ss.  6d. 

SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ADAM  BLAIR,  AND 

HISTORY  OF  MATTHEW  WALD. 
By  the  Author  of  **  Valerius.**    Foolscap  8to,  8s.  6d. 

ANNALS  OF  THE  PARISH,  AND  AYRSHIRE  LEGATEE& 
By  John  Oalt.    Foolscap  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

SIR  ANDREW  WYLIE. 

By  John  Oalt.    Foolscap  8to,  8s.  6d. 

THE  PROVOST,  AND  OTHER  TALES. 
By  John  Oalt.    Foolscap  8to,  3s.  6d. 

THE  ENTAIL. 

By  John  Oalt.    Foolscap  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

LIFE  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

By  G.  F.  Buxton.    ANewBditioa.    Foolsc^^  8vo,  4iL 


At  the  prieet  alove  mentianid  th§  Booh  are  in  Paptr  Coven, 
In  Cloth  the  Price  it  M,  per  Vol,  extra. 


10  ir«fei  NUUM  It 


(Mavo,  vllk  Map  Md  oitar  DhMlmtlOM,  Fonih  MMioD.  14«. 

RUSSIAN  SHORES  OF  THE  BLACK  SEA  IN 

THE    AUTUMN   OF    1852. 


wiTB  A  TOTAaa  oowii  Taa  toiaa  amd  a  Tooa  raaooaa  Taa  ooomniT  ov  »aa 

ooa  ooasAGaa. 


Anthor  of  a  "  Joomtj  to  Nopaat,**  fte. 


"  Tho  lalott  aad  bott  aoeoant  of  tbo  actual  itatt  of  RuMfaL 
"  Tba  book  bmn  exJkeU  indisiNitabla  OBarks  of  tha 


door,  aad  Twaeitj  of  tba  aathor.    It  fa  tha  ptodncitton  of  a  gwitlwmi,  in  tha  tnia  Bngttih 
I  of  tba  awd.**— IM^  Nt 


la  Oetavo,  IDiistratid  with  BagraTingt,  prloe  Ul  6d^ 

MINNESOTA  AND  THE  FAR  WEST. 


''■  By  t«M«n<a  OUphmt,  «»hm 

Latt  Clfl  Boorataiy  aad  Saperintandoat-Qenonl  of  Indian  AfEain  in  CSanada; 
Anthor  of  "  Tba  Rnarian  Sbotw  of  tba  Blade  Sea,"  &c 

ORIGINALLY  PUBLI8HSD  IN  BLACKWOOD^S  MAOAZINB. 


Second  Edition,  Foolacap  Octavo,  price  4s. 

LIFE    IN    THE    FAR    WEST. 

By  O.  r.  Buxton, 


"  One  of  the  most  daring  and  resolute  of  travellers. A  volnme  foller  of 

excitement  is  seldom  submitted  to  the  public."— ^(A«n<mfm. 


Two  Volumes  Octavo,  with  Maps,  &c,  price  £1,  lOs. 

NARRATIVE    OF    A    JOURNEY    THROUGH 

SYRIA    AND    PALESTINE. 

By  Uent.  Van  De  Velde. 

"  He  has  contributed  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  nnction  with  which 
he  speaks  of  t^e  holy  places  which  ha  has  visited,  will  commend  the  book  to  the  notice  of  all 
religious  readers.    His  illustrations  of  Scripture  art  numerous  and  admirable."— JDa%  New. 


WiUiam  Blackwood  and  Sons.  11 

In  Grown  Octavo,  price  lOi.  6d. 

INSTITUTES    OF    METAPHYSIC :     THE 

THEOEY   OF   KNOWING   AND   BEING. 

By  JaniAS  F,  Feriier,  A.B.,  Ozon.  ^ 

PrcrfiBSSor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy,  St  Andrews. 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  a  man  who,  in  these  days  of  half-beliefs  and  feeble  asser- 
tions, will  venture  to  speak  thus  strongly.  It  is  a  still  greater  pleasure  to  meet  with  a  man  of 
pntfound  thought  and  astonishing  subtlety,  who  is  able  to  express  the  most  abstruse  mean- 
ings in  the  most  simple  language,  and  to  scatter  the  light  spray  of  wit  and  pleasantry  over 
those  abysses  of  thought  which  lead  down  to  the  terrible  Domdaniel  roots  of  the  ocean.  We 
find  it  diflBcult  to  mention  any  other  Englteb  work  on  metaphysics,  with  even  half  its  power 
of  thouj^t^  which  can  be  compared  with  it  in  point  of  style.  *  The  Institutes  of  Metaphysic ' 
is  indeed  the  most  suggestive  work  on  the  subject  that  has  been  published  for  many  a  long 
y«ar.  and  it  is  the  most  readable  "—Dai/y  Netn, 


BURNETT     TREATISE. 

(SECOND  PBIZS.) 


In  One  YoL  Octavo,  price  lOs.  6d.  ' 

THEISM:  * 

THE  WITNESS  OF  SEASON  AND  NATURE  TO  AN  AIL-WISE 
AND  BENEFICENT  CBEATOB. 

By  the  Bev,  J,  Tnllooh,  I^JD, 

Principal  and  Primarios  Professor  of  Theology,  St  Maiy's  College,  St  Andrews. 


ON    THE    ORIGIN   AND    CONNECTION    OF 

THE  GOSPELS  OF  MAHHEW,  MABK,  AND  LUKE; 

WITH  8VNOP8I8  Of  PARALLEL  PABSAOBS  AKO  CRITICAL  K0TC8. 

By  Jamei  Smith,  Ssq.  of  Jordaahill,  F.B.S. 

Author  of  the  *'  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St  PanL**    Medium  Octavo,  price  ISs. 

"  Displays  much  learning.  Is  conceived  in  a  reverential  spirit,  and  executed  with  great 
skllL No  public  school  or  college  ought  to  be  without  it,**^8tandar<L 


In  Octavo,  price  14s. 

HISTOET    OF  THE   FRENCH  PEOTESTANT 

B  E  F  U  G  E  E  S. 

By  Prof,  CniariM  Dir«lM  of  the  Ziyeeo  Buonaparte. 

*  Wt  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  Mr  W«Isb*s  boik  with  fiselings  of  extreme  giatlfleatloD. 
The  period  embraced  by  this  work  toebidv  the  most  heart-sthrring  times  of  tba  eventftil 
HMory  of  Protestantism,  and  is  of  suifwliig  Interest.'*— Britonfila. 


IS  ir«fei  PMkktd  It 


DEDICATED  BY   PERMISSION  TO   HER   MAJESTY. 


f 


NOW  COMPLBTBD, 
In  Two  larg*  VoIhiiim  Rojal  Oetavo,  «mbtUiah«d  wllh  1853  BngntTingi, 

HE    BOOK    OF    THE    GARDEN. 

Mf  Chmtlmm  M*Into«h, 

Late  Curator  of  tho  Royal  Gardtiu  of  His  Maktty  tha  King  of  tha  B«|giana, 
and  laitarlj  of  thota  of  His  Graoe  tba  DuIm  of  Booeltuch,  at  Dalkeith  Palace. 

EaA  Vdumt  map  h*  had  separalelp,  vis.  .-— 

L— ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ORNAMENTAL.  Pp.  776,  embeUtabed  with  107S 
BngiavinRt,  price  £2,  lOt. 

iT.— PRACTICAL  GARDENING.  Pp.  876,  embellished  with  280  Engraving  prica 
£J,17s.6d. 

**  We  must  congratulate  both  editor  and  publishers  on  the  completion  of  this  work,  wtdch  is 
every  way  worthy  of  the  character  of  all  concvned  in  its  publication.  The  scdentiflc  knowledige 
and  great  experience  of  tlie  editor  in  all  that  pertains  to  horticulture,  not  only  as  regards  cul- 
tivaUon,  but  as  a  landscape-gardener  and  garden  arcliitect^  has  enabled  him  to  jvoduoe  a  work 
whidi  brings  all  tliat  te  Imown  of  the  various  subjects  treated  of  down  to  tiie  iw^sent  time ; 
while  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  illustrated  merits  our  highest  approvaL** — I%e  ^orid. 

**  Mr  M*lBtosh's  splendid  and  valuable  *  Book  of  the  Garden '  is  at  length  compl^  by 
the  issue  of  tbajicond  volume.  It  is  impossible  in  a  notice  to  do  Justice  to  thb  wor£ 
Th§n  is  no  othflMthin  our  knowledge  at  aJl  to  compare  with  it  in  comprehensiveness  and 
ability ;  and  it  ijpe  an  indispensable  possession  for  the  practical  gardenw,  idieth«  i^tn^tyiF 
or  professional. *^!ftfc<  London  Chiardkuu 


In  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo,  price  £3,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
with  upwards  of  600  Ulustrationa 

THE     BOOK     OF     THE     FARM. 

DSTAILING  THB  LABOURB  Of  TUB 

FARMER,    FARM-STEWARD,    PLOUGHMAN,    SHEPHERD,    HEDOER,    OATTLE-HAN, 

FIELD-WORKER,   AND  DAIRY-AIAID,   AND  FORMING  A  SAFE  MONITOB 

FOR  STUDENTS  IN  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE. 

By  Benry   Stephens,  F.B..S.B. 

Corresponding  Member  of  the  Socidt^  Imp^riale  et  Centrale  d'Agriculture  of  France, 
and  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Galicia. 

THE  EIGHTH  THOUSAND, 

**  The  best  practical  book  I  have  ever  met  with." — Professor  JohnsUm, 
*'  We  assure  agricultural  students  tliat  they  will  derive  botli  pleasure  and  profit  from  a 
diligent  perusal  of  tliis  clear  du-ectory  to  rural  labour.  The  experienced  farmer  will  perhaps 
tliink  that  Mr  Stephens  dwells  upon  some  matters  too  simple  or  too  trite  to  need  explana- 
tion ;  but  we  regard  tliis  as  a  fault  leaning  to  virtue's  side  in  an  instructional  book.  The 
young  are  often  ashamed  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  simple  things,  and  are  too  often  dis- 
couraged by  an  indolent  or  supercilious  teacher  if  they  do.  But  Mr  Stephens  entirely 
escapes  tliis  error,  for  he  indicates  every  step  tlie  young  farmer  should  take,  and,  one  by  one, 

explains  their  several  bearings We  liave  thoroughly  examined  these  volumes ; 

but  to  give  aiitll  notice  of  their  varied  and  valuable  contents  would  occupy  a  larger  space 
than  we  can  conveniently  devote  to  their  discussion ;  we  therefore,  in  genial  terms,  com- 
mend them  to  the  careful  study  of  every  young  man  who  wishes  to  become  a  good  practical 

farmer." — Times.  I^'^^--  k     *'"*"' 

**  A  work,  the  excellence  of  which 'ft  tol  waM(i|MnRi  to  need  any  remarks  of  ours.*'— 
Farmers'  Magazine,  |. 
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THE    TESTER    DEEP-LAND    CULTUEE. 

Being  a  Detailed  Account  of  the  Method  of  Cultivation  which  haa  been  raoeeMlkdly 

practised  for  scTeral  yean  by  the  MarqucM  of  Tweeddale  at  Tester. 

•1 

Mf  K«iiry  Stepheni,  V Jt.S.B, 

Author  of  the  **  Book  of  the  Farm." 

In  Small  Octavo,  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  ptioB  4a.  6d. 


ITALIAN     IRRIGATION. 

A  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Canals  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy ;  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 

With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Sketch  of  the  Irrigaticm  System  of 
Northern  and  Central  India. 

By  Umit-CoL   Baird  Smitli,  F.O.S. 

Captain,  Bengal  Enginetfs. 

The  Second  Editfon,  in  Two  Yolumee  Octavo,  with  Atlas  In  FoUo,  price  SOs. 

, i 

A  New  Edition,  enlarged. 

THE     FORESTER. 

A  FBAOnOAL  TREATISE  ON   THE  FLAKTINO  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 

VOBEST  TBEES. 

By  JamM   Bro^vn,  For«fter, 

Amiston. 

Dhutrated  with  109  Engravings  by  Bianston.    Price  21a. 

*<  Senrible,  concise,  and  uaefuL    We  can  refer  to  this  as  the  book  to  be  reoommended."- 
Oardeners*  Chronicle. 
**  Mr  Brown's  excellent  work,**— QuorUrlp  Review. 


In  Octavo,  price  12k 

THE  RURAL  ECONOMY  OF  ENGLAND, 

SCOTLAND,    AND    IfiELAND. 

By  Aeonee  De  Kavergne. 

Thmaiated  fimn  the  French.    With  Notea  by  a  Scottish  Fanner. 

**  Some  yean  have  dapeed  since  the  appearance  of  a  woric  on  agricultural  and  aoeial  eco- 
nomy whidi  combined  in  so  huge  a  degree  as  this  volume  great  practical  sld!l  and  theoretical 
knowledge,  with  the  power  of  taking  extended  views  and  seizing  the  latent  truths  oontained 
in  the  iacts  observed.  Like  all  really  profound  works,  the  *  Rural  Eoonomy '  of  M.  de 
Lavergne  is  larger  than  its  professed  subject ;  and  those  who  only  expect  an  exposition  of 
Bn^iin  agriculture,  will  also  find  various  social  problema  dlscnsaed  and  resolved,  and  a  light 

Uuown  on  several  Important  economical  qoesttona. When  we  consider 

the  fblnesB  of  matter,  tb%  variety  jCini— ation,  tt^lmportanee  of  the  subject,  and  the 
vigour  and  picturesqueness  witli  Mn*.lte  wli4e  la  presented  to  the  reader,  the  *  Rural 
Eoonomy  of  Bngland '  may  be  pRmounljlif  one  of  the  best  works  on  the  phUoaophy  of  agri- 
cuhora  and  of  agricultural  political  eoonoHf  tiutt  haa  anmued."— i^MCtator. 
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THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  OF  NATURAL 

PHENOMENA. 

G«OfimplMr  to  th« 
To  bt  wnipliliJ  in  T««hr«  Pwto,  pries  Ono  OoiiMa  < 


••  Tli««  to  BO  map  in  thb  BoMt  AtlM  opOB  which  v«  migM  Bot  be  tamptod  to  write  lusBly. 
▲taMMl  every  oae  ■iwiirti  a  Tolmne  of  lefleetioa.  and  ingBeeU  it  by  prewntiiig,  fa  a  fiaw 
I,  aeeorate  tratbt  which  it  would  be  the  labour  of  a  volume  to  enfaree  in  words,  and 


by  imprintfaf  them,  at  the  aune  time,  opoa  the  memory,  with  soch  distinetnea  that  their 
ontHnei  are  not  likeily  afterwaidi  to  be  elBued.  The  *  Phyrical  Atlae '  is  a  nmewfaat  eootliy 
work,  rsduMing  it  only  by  its  paper ;  bat  open  its  |MHper  is  stamped  an  amount  of  know- 
ledie  that  eoold  searosly  be  aeqolred  without  the  raading  of  as  many  books  as  would  eost 
seven  tteos  the  priea.''—J6w  fair,  AngatiL  IS,  1854. 


THE     PHYSICAL    ATLAS. 

« 

mBKiCBn  moM  ths  mrsaiAX.  polio  rom  iwa  van  or  ooixbobs,  acaosmibs, 

AJio  rAHXusa. 


In  I^Mal  Qnarto,  haodsomdy  bound,  half-moioooo,  priee  £2,  Us.  (ML 

*'  Bzeeoted  wHh  renuukable  care,  and  is  as  aecorste,  and,  fbr  all  edncational  pmpoaes,  as 
▼ataable  as  the  splendid  large  work  (by  the  same  author)  wfaidi  has  now  a  European  reputa- 
tkm.''~-Bcketie  Bariao. 

0 

This  day  is  Pnblisfaed, 

AN    ATLAS    OF   ASTRONOMY. 

A  oomiMe  Sories  of  Dlostrations  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  drawn  with  the  greatest  care, 

from  Original  and  Anthentie  Docmnents. 

My  Alex.    Keith   ^ohnaton,    F.&.8.B.,  F.B..O.S.,  F.O.8. 

Geographer  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  for  Scotland; 
Author  of  **  The  Physical  Atlas,"  &c 

EoiTSD   BT   J.   R.   HIND,   F.R.A.& 

Imperial  Quarto,  half-bound  morocco,  price  81s. 

**  For  care  of  dra¥ring,  fulness  of  matter,  and  beauty  of  arrangement,  we  have  seen  no 
popular  Atlas  of  Astronomy  to  compare  with  this  volume.  The  names  of  Hind  and  Johnston 
on  the  title-page  prepared  us  for  a  work  of  rare  excellence ;  but  our  satisfaction  on  comparing 
its  plates— so  new,  so  accurate,  and  so  suggestively  shaded, — with  the  poor  diagrams  from 
which  boys  were  expected  to  learn  the  starry  sciences  a  few  years  ago,  surpassed  expectation. 
The  illustrations  are  eighteen  in  number, — lunar,  solar,  stdilar ;  and  are  so  constructed  as  to 
present  to  the  eye  a  series  of  leasons  in  the  most  captivating  of  human  studies,  simple  in 
outline  and  cumulative  in  result  To  say  that  Mr  Hind's  *  Atlas '  Is  the  best  thing  of  the 
kind  is  not  enough,— it  has  no  competitor."— ^<A«meufl». 


A    NEW    MAP    OF    EUROPE. 

By  A.  Keith  Johnston. 

The  Plates  have  been  engraved  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  berides  the  Political  dividons, 
show  distinctiy  the  more  important  Physical  features.  The  Navigation  Trades,  with  the  dis- 
tances of  the  various  ports  &t)m  each  other,  in  lines  of  ntilway  on  the  Continent,  uid  tiie 
Key  Map,  with  all  the  Lines  of  Magnetic  Telegraph  brought  down  to  the  latest  date,  will 
be  found  of  the  greatest  practical  utiUty. 

The  Map  is  fully  coloured,  and  measorip  4  faol S  iMbes  by  3  feet  Sfadies. 

Price,  mounted  on  Cloth  and  Habogwy  Roller,  Yamisfaed,  or  folded 
fa  4to  in  a  handsome  Cloth  Csm,£2,  2b. 
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In  Two  Volumes,  Grown  Octavo,  price  lis.  6d. 

THE    CHEMISTRY    OF    COMMON    LIFE. 

By  Jamei  F.  HIT.  Jolinston»  M.A.,  FJELSS,  Zi.  &  S.,  Ac. 

Author  of  *'  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology,"  dec. 

With  lis  lUustrations  on  Wood,  and  a  Copious  Ii^ez. 

"  AH  will  concur  in  admiring  the  profound  thought  which  has  ennobled  so  many  familiar 
things,  and  has  even  tinged  the  commonest  processes  of  household  life  with  the  hues  of 
novelty  and  surprise.    The  work  deserves  to  be  universally  read."— JSHtisA  (iuarterly  Review, 

**  By  the  simpHdty  and  lucidness  of  language  and  arrangement  he  shows  how  thoroughly 
he  is  master  of  his  subject,  and  how  well  qualified  he  is  to  open  our  eyes  to  behold  the 
wonders  of  common  life,  while  he  conducts  us  into  the  laboratory  of  nature,  where  we  may 
see  her  at  her  own  workshop  labouring  for  the  good  of  man — balancing  with  consummate  skill 
the  various  influences  of  air,  and  earth,  and  water,  for  the  support  of  organised  excnrtion. 
With  such  a  pleasant  guide  none  will  refuse  to  enter  into  the  mysteries  of  common  things, 
nor  spurn  those  valuable  lessons  dedudble  from  his  teachings."— I>ttMin  MaiL 


Preparing  for  Publication^ 

A  MAP    OF  THE  GEOLOGY  OF   EUEOftl. 

8y  Sir  &od«riek  Z,  BKorelilson,  D.C<Zk,  1I.A.,  r.&.S.| 

Ajn> 

James  Wleol,  F.&.8.S.«  F.O.8., 

Professor  of  Natural  History,  Aberdeen. 

On  Four  Sheets,  Imperial  Folio. 


A    CATECHISM    OF    PRACTICAL 

AGEICTTLTirBE. 


By  Kenry  Stephena,  Biq.,  F.B.8.B. 

Author  of  the  **  Book  of  the  Farm." 

With  Numerous  Illustrations,  price  One  Shilling  wad  Sixpence. 


Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  bound  in  doth. 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY. 

By  David  Page,  F.0,8, 

Grown  Octavo,  pp.  128,  with  lUustrations. 

**  Of  late  It  has  not  often  been  our  good  fortune  to  examine  a  text-book  on  science  of 
which  we  could  express  an  opinion  so  entirdy  favourable  as  we  are  enabled  to  do  of  Mr 
Page's  little  work.''— ^(Aemrum. 

ADVANCED    TEXT-BOOK    OF    GEOLOGY, 

DESCRIPTIVE    AND    INDUSTRIAL. 

By  Dayid  Fage,  F.0.8, 

Crown  Octavo,  with  niustrations,  price  6e. 

**Tb«  purpose  of  these  Text-Books  may  be  briefly  slated :  The  *  Introductory*  is  meant 
to  exhibit  a  general  outUne  of  Geology  hit^igible  to  beginners,  and  sufBdent  for  those  who 
wish  to  become  acqoafaited  merdy  wrai  the  leadhig  fscts  of  the  science;  the  *  Advanced,* 
on  the  other  hand,  presents  the  subject  in  detafl,  and  Is  Intended  fbr  senior  papils»  and 
those  who  desire  to  proseeote  the  study  in  Hi  priadpiei  aa  well  aa  dednctkna.** 
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SCHOOL    ATLASES 


JOBWSrOH, 

FJL8.K.  PJLOJL,  F.O.a 
to  tht  Oumb,  Aattior  o#tlM  "  P^lriml  AllM."  *e. 


PHT8IGAL  GECGRAPHT,  iIliiitEstmg,  in  a  leriflB  of  Orirnal  DesigoB, 
th«  Fh— tifj  FlMli  o#  GmIokj.  Hydralonr,  Mtteowtogr,  and  Natond  Histoiy. 
Plqwiral  OMfiBBliy  tb«  labJtel  is  tiwtad  in  a  amre  timple  and  ale- 


la  thit  AtlM  of  Pl^yiiml  Qaagtaphy  tba  labJwl  is  tiwtad  in  a  ■»!«  timiile  and  ala- 
■Motaiy  maaov  Umui  in  tba  prvrioas  works  of  the  Autiior— the  objeet  befaig  to  oodtoj 
broad  and  fraoval  idsas  on  tba  form  aad  Unietura  of  our  PlaiMt,  and  the  principal 

its  ontv  I 


•  n. 

CLASSICAL  OBOQRAPHY,  oomprkiog,  in  Twenty  Plato,  Mxpa  and 
Plaas  of  all  Um  important  Coantriso  aad  LocaHtiss  isfwiud  to  by  Clamieal  Anthon, 
ooBsmiBlid  froB  tha  bsol  Matelais,  aad  ibodjiliig  tba  BanMs  of  tka  most  Recent 
TnvistigatkML  Printed  in  Coloari,  mifDnn  witli  tha  Aothor^s  General  and  Physical 
School  AllMii^  aad  aforwipanied  by  a  Compitte  lades  of  Plaees,  in  which  the  proper 
Qoaatities  of  the  SyDablee  are  marked,  by  T.  HAaT>T,  M.A.,  Ozon^  one  of  the 
ChMiioal  Masters  ia  tha  Edfaibaiih  Aeadamy. 

m. 

GENERAL  AKD  DESCRIFTIYE  GEOGRAPHY,  ezhibitixig  the 
Adoal  and  CooiparatiTt  lEstent  of  all  the  Coontries in  the  World:  with  their  preeent 
Political  DiTislons.  Constructed  with  a  spedal  riew  to  the  porposee  of  Sound  Instruc- 
tion, and  presenting  the  following  new  reatnrss: — ^1.  Enlvged  Sixe,  and  consequent 
Distinctness  of  Plan.  2.  The  most  Recent  ImproTements  in  Geograi^iy.  3.  A  Uni- 
fimn  Distinction  in  CMoor  between  Land  and  Water.  4.  Great  Clearness,  Uniformity, 
and  Accurate  of  Colouring,  fi.  A  rsady  way  of  comparing  Relatire  Areas  by  means  of 
Scalee.  6.  The  insertion  of  the  Corresponding  Latitudee  of  Conntriee,  Towns,  Ac. 
7.  ReCamices  to  Colonial  Possessions,  &c,  by  flgares  and  NoteaL  8.  A  carefully 
compOttd  and  complete  Index. 

IT. 

ASTRONOMY.  Edited  by  J.  R  HIND,  Esq.,  F.RAS.,  &c.  With 
Notes  and  descriptive  Letterpress  to  each  Plate,  embodying  all  recent  disooraries  in 
Astronomy.    Eighteen  Mape.    Printed  in  Colours  by  a  new  process. 


The  above  are  all  uniform  in  size.  Price  of  eadi  Atlas : — ^In  Octavo  (for  Sdiool  nae), 
strongly  half-bound,  12s.  6d.  In  a  Portfolio,  each  Map  separate,  and  mounted  on  canvssB, 
10B.  6d.  In  <|,aarto,  half-bound  morocco,  £1,  la.  Separate  Mape  momited  on  canvsa, 
eachSd. 

▼. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  GENERAL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  use  of  Junior  Classes ;  including  a  liap  of  Canaan  and 
Palestine,  and  a  Genend  Index.    In  Demy  Quarto,  price  7s.  6d.  half-bound. 

TI. 

A  SERIES  OF  EIGHT  GEOGRAPHICAL  PROJECTIONS,  to  accom- 
pany KcrrH  JoHNSTON'8  Atlases  of  Physical  and  General  School  Geography.  Com- 
prising the  World  (on  Mercator's  Projection)— Eubopb— Asia— Africa— North 
Ambrica— South  Anbrica— The  British  InLsa.  With  a  Blank  Page  for  laying 
down  the  Meridians  and  Parallels  of  any  Map  by  the  more  advanced  Pupils.  In  a 
Portfolio,  price  2s.  6d. 
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